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PREFACE. 



In bringing our labours to a close, and presenting our work in a 
complete form to the Temperance Public, we feel it a duty to address 
a few words of acknowledgment and explanation to our Correspondents 
and Readers. 

We are truly grateful for that measure of support and encourage- 
ment which has been afibrded us in our arduous undertaking. Suffi- 
cient sympathy with our struggles into literary existence — approbation 
of " the even tenour of our way" — and evidences of our usefulness 
in the great cause to which we have devoted ourselves, have been 
manifested, to reward us for our mental toils, and console us for those 
disappointments, to which the best conceived, and most honestly 
executed, plans are alike liable. 

All persons acquainted with literary undertakings must be aware, 
that our work, humble as it is, was a very considerable effort in Tempe- 
rance Literature for an individual to make, unsustained, though, cer- 
tainly, not wholly unassisted, by a society. Indeed, so great has been 
the expence incurred, that though the most disinterested spirit has been 
manifested by the regular contributors to this Magazine, the proprietor 
is compelled, after a great pecuniary loss, reluctantly to bring this 
periodical to a close (as a distinct work) with this, the first volume. 

It is, however, highly gratifying, to all parties concerned in this 
work, to know, that they have been pioneers in a path of usefulness, 
and that some liberal friends of the New British and Foreign Tem- 
perance Society intend, with the New Year, to bring out a work similar 
in character and intention to this, entitled — "The New British 
Temperance Magazine, and Monthly Chronicle," which will 
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combine in its pages all the available literary talent of the most 
popular Temperance writers and advocates. We trust that those 
friends whose approbation has cheered us in our career of difficulty, 
will feel an equal interest in our successor. We venture to bespeak 
their good opinion and cordial co-operation ; and, particularly, as we 
understand the entire profits will be devoted, under the direction of the 
before-mentioned Society, to the promotion of Temperance among 
Seamen — a class especially needing its beneficial influence, and, who, 
all must acknowledge, have, hitherto, been by far too much neglected. 

The Proprietor presents his grateful acknowledgmenta to the nu- 
merous Contributors and Correspondents, who have enriched the pages 
of this Magazine by the exercise of their talents; and thus enabled him 
to present to the public, in this volume, a valuable collection of original 
matter, in Essays, Poetry, and Fiction, that he ventures to think will 
enable this cheap and humble work to bear comparison with many pub- 
lications of much higher price, and more lofty pretensions ; while its 
religious and moral character, and the utility and increasing importance 
of the great principle of national regeneration that it advocates, justly 
give it a claim to the support of all intelligent Tee-totalers. 

In taking a grateful and respectful leave of our Subscribers and the 
Public, and submitting our work, in a collected form, to them, we trust 
that in reference to this Magazine, they will be constrained to admit, 
that though — 'Tis not in mortals to command success, we have done 
more, we have endeavoured to deserve it. 



Chelsea, December, 1840, 
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OUR DESIGN, 



PROSPECTIVE AND PICTORIAL. 



Whether in reference to individual 
character, or to literary undertakings, 
nothing is more important or more cal- 
culated to elevate the one and increase 
the value of the other, than a good end 
kept steadily in view, pursued by pure, 
energetic, uncompromising, and ap- 
proved MEANS. In coming before a 
liberal public, our primary and legiti- 
mate object is the zealous advocacy of 
those principles of true Temperance 
which have already conferred so large 
an amount of good on society ; and 
created such vast and increasing in- 
terest in the minds of all who are really 
anxious, either for the moral reform- 

VOL. X.] 



ation, mental improvement, or spiritual 
regeneration, of their fellow-man. 

We feel an assurance that our labours 
in this great cause will meet with the 
co-operation and sympathy of all en- 
lightened minds, desiring to see human 
nature free from the endurance of the de- 
grading and debasing slavery of drinking 
customs— customs, whose naked defor- 
mity and baneful tendency have been 
concealed, time immemorial, under a 
thousand fascinating garbs, the better 
to lull suspicion and disarm indigna- 
tion. The strong hand of interest has 
upheld what custom sanctioned. Thus, 
while in other matters society has 

B 
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emerged from many of the trammels 
of ancient prejudices, and from the 
debasing customs of our feudal ances- 
tors, the Bacchanalian orgies of hea- 
thenism, and the rude revelry of the 
wassail bowl, have come down to us in 
all their pristine vigour — mighty in 
their long sanctioned dominion, and 
strong in the authority of precedent. 

In the few years that have elapsed 
since attention was first practical^ de- 
voted to the subject of intemperance, 
much has certainly been done ; never- 
theless more, far more, remains to do. 
Prejudice, interest, custom, pride, all 
the various forms which human selfish- 
ness assumes, are arrayed against the 
spread of the great, yet simple and for- 
cible, truth, that total abstinence Jrom 
all that can intoxicate^ i* the only cer- 
tain cure and preventative of the vice of 
intemperance. 

If perfect sobriety were ensured by 
the universal adoption of this valuable 
principle, it would be impossible to 
over-rate the various blessings which 
would assuredly flow from this pure 
source. Disease, discord, poverty, 
crime, and ignorance, with all their 
frightful consequences,wouldbe speedily 
decreased, if not utterly annihilated; 
and as the emblematic design which 
adorns our pages represents Temperance, 
hand in hand with her inseparable com- 
panions. Peace and Plenty, surrounded 
and irradiated with the glorious halo of 
religion, would scatter unfading bless- 
ings over the earth; while Bacchus! 
whose temples stained with widows* and 
orphans* tears, reeking with the blood 
of myriads of victims, and gorgeous 
with the spoils of the poor man*s de- 
serted home, — Bacchus! the incubus 
that sits on the arm of industry and 
robs it of its honest gains, — Bacchus 
the modern Moloch to whom human 
sacrifices are hourly ofiered, would ex- 
pire beneath the trampling foot of Tem- 
perance ; and the degraded slave, who 
has long worn his galling chain, strik- 



ing off the fetters with that sure imple- 
ment — the Total Abstinence Pledge! 
would arise in all the dignity of his 
physical nature, and in all the splen- 
dour of his mental capabilities ; fitted 
to perform his duties as a man, and 
competent to appreciate his high calling 
as an heir of immortality! 

No person acquainted with the fact 
that £50,000,000 sterling is the annual 
sum that is raised, chiefly from the 
industrious classes, for an unnecessary, 
and, what is worse, injurious article of 
consumption, can doubt that if that 
sum ramained in the possession of those 
who contribute it, and was by them 
expended in the encouragement of the 
useful trades, or in the promotion of 
individual and domestic comfort, an 
immense amount of good would be 
derived by the community at large. 
Admitting this fact, (and it cannot be 
denied,) and admitting also, (as all 
sane minds must,) all the monstrous 
evils of intemperance with' which mere 
pecuniary matters have nothing to do ; 
what enlightened individual can con- 
sider that he has fulfilled his duty to 
his God, to his neighbour, or to him- 
self, until he has patiently and fairly 
investigated the Total Abstinence ques- 
tion ? 

Yet, notwithstanding the mass of 
facts which have in a surprisingly short 
period of time been presented to the 
public on this great question, and 
which sufiiciently attest the zeal and 
industry of its literary and oral advo- 
cates, there are still many persons who 
affect to be incredulous; more who, 
wrapped in the impervious mantle of 
selfishness, refuse to look abroad. Suf- 
fering humanity, writhing in the chains 
of habit, cannot arouse their sympa- 
thies. It is consoling, however, to 
reflect that while the proud haughtily 
exclaim, << well enough for the vulgar," 
and the supine and self-indulgent falter 
out they "dislike great changes,"— 
Truth comes on with resistless strength ; 
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and however severe the struggle with 
that long established error which has 
desolated man, while foliy and preju- 
dice have enshrined it in high places^ 
still truth is sure to prevail against it. 
Its might jT voice has been heard calling 
on the inebriate to <^ consider his ways 
and be wise ;" calling also on the sys- 
tematic dabbler in treacherous modera- 
tion to abstain from that by which a 
brother "stumbleth" and "is made 
weak.** Nobly have energetic thou- 



sands responded to the qiirit-stirring 
oall of truth; the scales have fallen 
^om their eyes; they have banded 
together against a common foe ; th^ 
have pledged themselves in a glorious 
cause, aud as they go on their way re- 
joicing, they cheer and encourage those 
who are willing to escape from the 
thraldom of pemicioos custom, by dis- 
claiming, in the words of the motto to 
our emblematic design, "Britoks 

8TRIRB HOMEP 



A VOICE FROM THE HEATHEN, 

ON TBS STATB OF CBaiSTIAN H18SION8 IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 



Thbrb is nothing that fills the heart 
of the Christian patriot with greater 
delight than the proud pre^^minenee 
which England holds among the na- 
tions, in reference to her diffusion of 
the Gospel of Christ in strange lands, 
and the zeal of her missionaries among 
the untutored heathen. The purest 
feelings of philanthropv have been ex- 
ercised by persons of all classes to pro- 
mote the laudable object of reclaiming 
the unenlightened pagan from savage 
error, and from the deadly influence of 
debasing superstition; illumining the 
darkened mind with purest knowledge 
of those truths << which to know is life 
eternal ;" and kindling in the benighted 
aoul that vivifying flame, which is a 
lamp to the feet, and a light about the 
path. 

Yef pure as have been the aims and 
intentions of the disinterested and be- 
nevolent individuals who have so ener- 
getically given of their worldly sub- 
stance to enlarge the Gospel-field ; and 
eminent as have been the talents exer- 
cised by those who have personally 
laboured in that extended field, still a 
dark cloud has obscured the brightness 
of their prospects ; an antagonist spirit 
of evil has laboured with equal dili- 
gence; and, alas! for the infirmities of 
human nature, with infinitely greater 
success 1 

It is " more in sorrow than in anger'' 
that we are compelled to advert to the 
coolness, not to call it by a harsher 
name, with which the Christian Church, 



coniideted as a boifyi have looked on 
the operations of the total abstinence 
principle ; and the great moral reform 
which its adoption has produced among 
thai- important class who, to their ever- 
lasting honour, were the first intro- 
ducers and practical adoptora of the 
mat principle in question. The 
Christian Church has beheld the good, 
for it is not done in a corner; it rears 
its honest face and goes on its way re- 
joicing through the length and breadth 
of the land ; the Church has seen this, 
and either coldly contented itself with 
saying ^it is well,'' or, in some cases, 
they have raised the telescope of preju- 
dice tod pretended to discover small 
spots, not in the principle, (that defies 
the utmost ingenuity), out in its carry- 
in? out, perhaps ; and they have mag- 
nified these fiincied blemishes into enor- 
mous blots, and rused obstacles in the 
way of its onward progress. In the 
meanwhile, every thing like argument 
or objection, proceeding from dny mem- 
bers of the Christian Church, has been 
listened to with deference and attention, 
in a spirit of Christian love and can- 
dou r. ** Affectionate appeal s" have been 
written — ^the condition of suffering hu- 
manity, groanin? beneath the tyranny 
of intemperance, has been pointed out — 
'^the curse of Britain," that withers 
up our national energies, and dete- 
riorates our national character, h«s 
been displaved with equal zeal and 
ability; still the Church, as a body, 
there have been very many highly 
B 2 
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honoomble Individual exceptions), has 
been singularly hidifferent — like ike 
Priest and the iJievite— they have coldly 
and cautionsly passed on, on the other 
side r and now, as if to rouse them from 
their apathy, and wholly unconnected 
with the operations of any Temperance 
Society, new or old, a fearful cry has 
arisen frdra the islands of the great 
deep! The most interesting missions 
0f the Church have been worse than 
abortive through the antagonist efforts 
of intemperance, and instead of " peace 
on earth and good will to man" having 
followed the introduction of the blessed 
truths of Christianity, crime, want, 
disease, and misery are stalking, with 
rampant and depopulating strides, over 
the fair and plentuous islands of the 
South Seas, where '< all, save the spirit 
of man, is divine.'* The introduction 
of ' intoxicating drinks among these 
simple children of Nature, neutralizes 
every effort of the missionaries. Will 
the Christian Church any longer re- 
main deafi will they refuse to listen 
fo'the supplicating voice of the injured 
heathen ? 

A minister of the Society of Friends, 
named Daniel Wheeler, of Shoosharry, 
- near Petersbnrgh, has been the means 
of bringing to light the dreadful state 
of the missions in the South Seas. We 
can sympathise with the feeling of 
bitter disappointment which this phi- 
lanthropic individual must have felt, 
when he beheld the real state of affairs 
in these interesting stations. Full of 
hope, and, doubtless, expecting to wit- 
ness the most beneficial results from 
former labours, he went forth, believ- 
ing himself "called in the love and 
spirit of the Gospel, to pay a religious 
visit to some of the South Sea Islands 
and to New South Wales," and quitted 
England, in 1834. His letters and 
journal contain statements the most 
appalling and afflicting. 

It appears the only island where he 
found any thing like prosperity of 
worldly circumstances, or purity of 
morals, was Marotonga, '< there being 
no harbour for shipping there ;" and^ 
consequently* no traffic in the death- 
dealing poisons of civilized nations. 
This fact requires no comment ; it 
speaks volumes. 

In the other islands, not excepting 
even New Zealand, every description of 



human suffering and human degrada- 
tion prevailed to such an extent, that 
the mind cannot contemplate, or the 
pen describe it ! 

If there needed any further confir- 
mation than that afforded by expe- 
rience in this country, of the inemdencr 
of the Old Temperance Society, both 
as a preventative and cure of the vice 
it pretends to combat, the state of the 
South Sea Islands furnishes that eon- 
firmatiun. For it is asserted (and if it 
were not for the dreadful effects pro- 
duced, there is something ludicrous in 
the assertion,) that the ships called 
** Temperance ships,'* have fearfully- 
added to the misery of the islanders. 
In reference to them' Mr. Wheeler says : 
" If my friends at home could witness 
for themselves the state of many of the 
islands in these seas which we have 
visited, lamentation, and mourning, 
and woe, must inevitably be their por- 
tion, h is a fact^ incontrovertable, 
that those called Tempbrancb ships, 
.^tft;e landed larger quantities of spirits 
on some islands than any other class of 
ships. On nearly every island the po- 
pulation decreases, and the dreaofiil 
ravage made by disease is much aggra- 
vated by the use of spirits." 

It is possible the word Temperance 
may have been appropriated by these 
ships, to afford a safer opportunity of 
landing their devastating cargo. And 
it is equally possible they were of that 
class that nas been facetiously termed 
half-and-half One thing is certain^— 
they were ,not Tee-total Tempe- 
rance SHIPS. 

As if not satisfied with introd.ucing 
the iniquitous productions of civilized 
and Christian (!) nations, the simple 
inhabitants of some of the South Sea 
islands have been initiated into .the 
accursed art of distillation ; so as to 
furnish them with means, within them- 
selves, of completing and perpetuating 
their degradation and misery. . 

The pious apd intelligent Daniel 
Wheeler says : " The island of Bolabola 
is one that has suffered most of any, by 
the introduction of spirits, as it has 
caused the people to distil their bread' 
fruity and every kind of food capable of 
producing spirit. I can never forgec 
the abject wretched state of those 
people, with scarcely a rag to cover 
them, in want of every thing, and 
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nothing to purchase with ; every thing 
eonsunied in buying or converting ii^to 
spirits, and the famished appearance of 
their more than half naked children/* 

Darkened as may be the minds of the 
simple natives, they see plainly the 
curse that has been sent among them 
by England and America ; they exone- 
rate themselves, and throw the blame 
where, in truth, it ought to rest. And 
can it be imagined that they will not 
carry their reflections still further — 
that their minds, by a natural process, 
will revolt from the teachings of those 
who are natives of the countries that 
liave poured such a fearful tide of woe 
upon them. Let England and Ame- 
rica, and, more particularly, the Church 
of Christ, look to it. 

One most convincing proof that the 
patives regard the conduct of their 
civilized brethren, in introducing in- 
toxicating drink among them, in its 
true light, is afforded by the following 
message which one of the chiefs, sen- 
sible of the deep degradation of his 
unfortunate countrymen, charged th« 
luissionaries to deliver: — 

A Message to .Great Britain 
AND America. — ^^ I hope he (the miV 
sionary) witl go to Britannia^ and beg 
the people to have mercy on us; arid 
then go to America and beg the people 
there also to have mercy on us; be- 
cause it was these countries that sent 
thispoison amongst us ! !** 

Who can read this important and 
heart-rending message, and not blush 
with shame at the gross iniquity our 
countrymen have been guilty of? We 
rejoice that many interesting parti- 
culars, relative to the state or the 
South Sea Islands, has been furnished 
by a most useful tract,* at a price so 
low, as to put it in the power of every 
person to perceive the effect which in- 
temperance has had, in counteracting 
the influence and teachings of the 
Gospel in distant countries. It Is not 
merely persons who are favourable to 
Christian missions among the Heathen, 
or who contribute to the support of 
such laudable enterprizes that should 
investigate this important subject. It 
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ItlMdft : a Letter addressed fo the Directors and 
Friends of Bible and Missionary Institations." 
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is the duty of every individual who 
calls himself by the name of Briton, 
Whatever his station or opinions, to 
enquire into the state of the Heathen, 
and how far the remote countries of 
the world have been influenced and 
injured by the blighting effects of those 
deadly drinking customs, which preju- 
dice and folly still cling to so perti- 
naciously, and which spread like a foul 
blot over the otherwise glorious page 
of the British national character 

The tract to whieh we have referred, 
contains a spirit-stirring appeal to the 
Christian Church on the subject of its 
missions, add in the utmost perplexity, 
at the amount of evil, respectively en- 
quires, '* what Is to be done." To this 
we reply, with the confidence which 
practical experience inspires, — there is 
one remedy i and but one,. A practical 
principle of complete sobriety must bo 
introduced among the injured people 
in question — all tampering with the 
deadly foe, whether as an ar.ticle of 
entertainment, or of medicinal use, 
must entirelu cease. The ««e, in all 
cases, must be abandoned, ere ih^ abuse 
will disappear. In order to effect this, 
the missionaries must be the first to set 
Me example I the consistent^ perfecti 
living example ! This is the only way 
to promote the success of their mis- 
sions — the only way to prevent their 
"good being evil spoken of;" and this 
is the best way, also, to prove their 
sincere devotion to the cause of the ' 
Redeemer.** 

We cannot for a moment doubt the 
willingness of u:issionaries to adopt a 
remedy so sure, so simple, and so effec- 
tual. Men who peril their lives in 
stranee climates to benefit the souls of 
the^ Heathen, can have no personal 
habits which they would not gladly 
alter ; by so doing, they could l^nefit^ 
the objects of their pastoral care. . 

Ardent spirit abroad, as wjbU as at 
home, has been the great antt^onist ^ 
the Bible ; proviiig the truth of Daniel 
De Foe*s remark in one ^ his beie-. 
bra ted satires — 

*' Wherever God erecte« h^tisf «f nfnytr. 
The devil always builds a i^flt^e." 

• The subject of Chflstian ntissibuii af4 oolo- 
Qtzation, Is of such magnitude and fropertape*' 
that we r#el it a duty we owe the public to enter 
more fully into the matter than our present sp^ce 
win p«tipit: in our next nnmber. therefore. . we. 
shall lay before our readers the fhiits p^ further 
resesrcb into this most important subject. 
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A MOST affectionate, attentive, and 
thoughtful husband was Robert Cuth* 
)>ert8ony the striving, thriving, intelli- 
gent young wheelwright, whose large 
premises and pleasant house occupied 
the corner of the ' High-street in the 
bustling town of Hurtleborough. If 
an improving business, a good reputa- 
tion, a young industrious wife, and that 
Yery important little personage— a son 
and heir, in the first twelve months of 
his undisputed sway as sole baby of the 
establishment: if all these desirable ac- 
quisitions can confer happiness, Robert 
Cuthbertson was a happy man. 

Constant employment, it is well 
known, is a complete antidote to amor- 
bid sensitiveness of disposition; and 
industry, with its prime supporter, tern' 
perance^ shed their cheering influence 
over the serene and happy temper of the 
young husband. Still no man that has 
many source* of happiness of a tender 
and domestic character, can avoid feeU 
ing that in exact proportion to his joys, 
Slight be his sorrows. Apprehension 
IS ever the shadow that attends love ; 
in fact, the truth of the philosopher's re- 
mark, that the man who has a wife and 
children has " given hostages to for^- 
tune,'" is, more or less, felt by all whose 
love hovers with tender solicitude over 
earthly treasures. The deeper his re- 
gard, the more he " rejoices with fear 
and trembling.'* Slight clouds will 
gather over the fair expanse of the tru- 
est affection— «nd though but fleeting 
Tisitants, that a breath almost serves.to 
dispel, they are shadowy warnings, bid- 
ding the exulting heart receive its tem- 
poral blestflngi 'with equal humility and 
gratitude. M thlsitubdued and trusting 
frame of Anind)'4id Robert Cuthbertson 
receive the manifold blessings which a 
bounteous Providence had bestowed on 
him : and knowing that personal habits 
are often a great security for personal, 
and relative happiness, and prosperity, 
it had been his aim, from earliest youth, 
to circumscribe hi^ artificial wants — to 



be << diligent in business and fervent in 
spirit'* ; to secure also, with laudable 
enerey, a fair proportion of this world*t 
goo&, 

" Not for \o hide It la a hedge. 

Not for a train attendant. 

Bnt for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent." 

A character uniting so much pru- 
dence with generosity, and gentleness 
with firmness, of course could not be 
strictly in keeping, if it did not possess 
a few counterbalancing faults either 
real or attributed. Robert Cuthbert- 
son's friends (and it is odd how soon 
our most particular friends make similar 
discoveries) used to shake their heads 
knowingly, and whisper, one among 
another: '* Ah, Cuthbertson is an excef 
lent young man» a very excellent young 
man, but (^' oh word of fear") so very 
eccentric. If anj stranger, curious to 
ascertain, asked in what way this pecu- 
liar quality displayed itself: "Oh,** 
they would reply, ** he is an Inveterate 
water-drinker — has been from a boy — a 
downright, headstrong, water-drinker — 
quite hopelessly obstinate on that point; 
bore all the banter of the wittiest young 
fellows in the town without flinching ; 
and though full of spirits (natural they 
might have added) and a very enter- 
taining companion, actually, uncere- 
moniously, neglected every convivial 
meeting among us all, because he ' would 
not countenance* '' — there was a word 
for ye^-"he would not countenance 
such debasing pursuits.** 

Every bodv was satisfied with this 
explanation of the charge of eccentricity ; 
as applied to Cuthbertson it was a clear 
case, an undisputed position ; and when, 
in addition to this, they were told by 
the jo>vial landlord of the '^ Clutchem 
Arms,*' who never wearied of relating 
the is'tory, what a great loser the obsti- 
nate young wheelwright bad been by 
his water-drinking, they were doubly 
confirmed in their opinion. 

The anecdote in question was a stand- 
ing jest of Boniface's; hi considered 
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It a warning tO all sober fools, and 
never failed to relate it to all fledgeling 
drunkards that old decoy birds broaeht 
into his snug trap of a parlour. His 
Btorpr, in this instance, had another 
merit besides its moral, it excited in- 
terest : for even drunkards were quite 
curious to know how a man could pos- 
sibly ruin Tery good prospects by being 
a water-drinker. Had his story related 
similar results, of an opposite descrip- 
tion of character, not a single soul of 
them would have listened; for they 
knew very well that shame and ruin 
had been written on the brow of the 
drunkard ever since the flood. 

However, the cosy host was quite as 
billing to gratify as to excite curiosity, 
and sipping his weak negus, (for he 
boasted of his temperance) he would rub 
his hands, chuckle, and say *< Ah, Sirs, 
when that obstinate fellow Cuthbertson 
was a lad, tall and slender as a cham- 
pagne bottle, and brisk as my best ale, 
he nad a maiden aunt that was worth 
ft good comfortable sum of money ; she 
bad lived in the family of Sir Frederick 
Clutchem, the patron of this house, from 
a child ;< first, as a sort of plaything for 
the Lady, Sir Frederick's mother, who, 
after her favourite lap dog went mad, 
took to children as less dangerous. 
IVhen she was grown up and proved a 
shrewd bustling woman, the young lady, 
the baronet's wife, came home, and 
Cuthbertson'a aunt then became house- 
keeper and favourite ; and what with a 
hondsome annuity left her by the old 
ladv, and legacies both from the first 
and second wives of the baronet, with 
many years of enormous savings in so 
wealthy and profuse an establishment, 
the ola girl was not to be sneered at ; 
she was mortal proud to be sure; lof- 
tier, a great deal, than either one of the 
ladies. Well, Robert was her only 
nephew, and a mighty deal of pains his 
parents took with him to train him up 
in awe of her, for she liked homage. 
The boy was always a queer chap, ne 
never learnt the coaxing ways, they 
. taught him, well, but that was passed 
over ; he ?rew up a good-looking fel- 
low, and his old aunt Was as fond of 
him, almost, as of her large black par- 
rot ; and but for his unlucky water 
drinking he might have come into all 
she was worth. 
'*The old girl had a great name all 



over the country for making a famous 
damson wine, and she doctered It so 
cleverly with alum and log-wood, they 
said it was equal to the best rough fla- 
voured port. 'Twas shocking unwhole- 
some stuff, mind ye,— ^as all them home 
made wines are — a kind of preserved 
colera, or bottled updoctor*s assistant; 
but people praised and tasted. Well, 
we all like fame ! The old lady was 
prouder of her wine than of her hlsfh 
breeding, which is saying a main deal : 
and for any one to dnnk it and pretend 
they felt sure it must be port, was a 
certain passport to her good graces. 1 
need not tell you, my boys, her wine had 
many admirers, and her strong box 
made many volunteer a colic. But her 
headstrong nephew always contrived to 
be absent on gala days. At last she 
retired from her situation to the great 
joy of the servants at the large house, 
and set up housekeeping on ner own 
account Her love or money made her 
give up many things she could well 
afibrd, but the famous wine was duly 
treasured, 

" At h^r house-warming Cuthbertsoij 
(who had lost his parents and succeeded 
to his father*s business) was obliged to 
be there, and he gave great oflence by 
refusing to taste the wine. He, how* 
ever, gave no particular opinion on its 
merits ; and after a short coolness he 
was forgiven. Shortly after tjic recon* 
ciliation, he spent the dav with the old 
lady : an old brandy nosed, brokendown, 
half-pay captain, one of the greatest 
admirers of the spinster's vinous skill, 
happened to be there ; after dinner the 
captain tossed off his glass of damson 
wine, and with a grave face, made for 
the occasion, declared he had never tas- 
ted such port in England before ; theii 
the flattered old woman began to tell 
him, for the hundredth time, the storjr 
of her wine and its virtues. Only think 
of that simpleton, the nephew, refusing 
still to drink it I and wb^se than that, 
getting rather warm unde; the jeers of 
the captain, saying, in the'lieat 6f con- 
versation, it was poison! or^ It con- 
tained poison, I don't know wmch. The 
captain defied him to prove it, and the 
simple fellow, with som^ domestic appa- 
ratus, must needs extract the spirit, and 
burn a small part of it ; showing them at 
the same time the sickly looking refuse. 
Oh, poor fool ! the apirit of his aunt*8 
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love Itonit as blue as the spirit of wine 
I promise je, and went out quite as 
soon, leaving a black residue of anger. 
Well, as ill luck would have it, thepar- 
rot*8 food stood on a side table ready to 
put in the cage, and the captain, rve 
reason to think, unperceived, put the 
spirit which had not. been burnt into 
the parrpt*8 trough. The anger of the 
old iadj, at her nephew's conduct, was 
80 great that she forgot to give Poll her 
dinner at the usual time, but noticing 
the captain looking at the food, she re- 
collected the omission, and put the 
trough in the cage, her hands tremb- 
ling with rage. The bird, hungry with 
the unusual delay, began to eat vora- 
ciously: and Cuthbertson thinking it 
best to go, as his aunt looked so much 
displeased, turned his back upon the 
house, having done as pretty a day's work 
for himself as possible. He had not been 
gone long before the favourite black 
parrot, after fluttering wildly on her 
swing, croaking dismally, fell down to 
the bottom of the cage and died. All 
was tumult, and crying, and running 
tO'Ahd fro, in the house: but the old 
lady*s anger cured her grief, when the 
captain called her attention to the par- 
rot's food, and she discovered by the re- 
sidue that the spirit had been put into 
it. She never for a moment doubted 
that her nephew had wilfully poisoned 
the bird. Mind, friends, I think it was 
Ibecause it was spirit extracted out of 
made wine that caused it to be so poi- 
sonous : my wines are all good and 
wholesome. 

/• Well, from that day to her death, 
which happened only six months after- 
wards, she never saw her nephew or 
would have him mentioned in her pre- 
aence. 

^* And who do yon think she left her 
money to? Why, the Captain. Ha! 
ha! he was a keen fellow! poor Cuth- 
bertson chips away at his wheels with 
his dear cold water for his comfort. 
What d'ye think of that now ? ha nt he 
been a loser bv sobriety ?" 

The loud laughter of the landlord 
was generally so infectious that his 
guest's forgot in their merriment to 
ask any more questions : and if they 
had, it is ten to one that he would have 
told them (fond as he was of telling a 
story) that within a twelvemonth of 
the wine«>making spinster's death, most 



of her dearly beloved money found its 
way into the till of *<The Clutchem 
Arms," whose resources being thus 
wonderously replenished, her savings 
added, another story — an ornamental 
stuccoed front, and a huge brilliant 
lamp to the house ; and had alFo sup- 
plied a fit of apoplexy — a coroner s in- 
quest—a deep grave— and a fine tomb- 
stone to the captain ! 

It is no wonder that, with such a 
story told of him, the good folks of 
Hurtleboroush were fully and finally 
convinced of Cuthbertson's eccentri- 
city : and a sorry life he would have led, 
if It had not been that there was a certain, 
something about him which forbade a 
person idly jesting with him, the wits 
therefore were obliged to content them- 
selves with jesting at him ; which, if it 
afibrded them any amusement, certainly 
did not in the least annoy the sturdy 
wheelwright. 

Meanwhile great changes were in 
agitation among the industrious clas^ 
ses. A cry had gone forth — a voice 
had sounded over the foamy billows of 
the broad Atlantic — and many honeMt 
English hearts had leapt in freedom at 
the sound 1 — myriads of manly voices 
"strong in their pure intent" had 
echoed back the mighty sound with 
even redoubled vigour! 

Hurtleborough speedily possessed a 
flourishingsocietyof eccentrics, staunch 
in their singularity, and daily more and 
more pleased with it. They were 
laughed at, at first, of course; and 
many wise folks prophecied their speedy 
extinction; but' whether it was they 
had drawn up truth from the well, 
where the old poets said she dwelt, or 
what was the reason,! don't pretend to 
say, certain it is the society of incura- 
ble eccentrics went on " the even tenor 
of their way,'' without once pausing or 
looking back : just exactly as this saucy 
planet of ours would insist on making 
certain evolutions round the sun, when 
priests and mighty learned mep said it 
neither could, nor WQuld, jio any such 
thing ; that it stood as still as a stockr 
fish ; and decided also that an eccentric, 
named Galileo^ should be punished and 
imprisoned, merely ior Maying (andpro' 
vinsfj " it moves/' . 

When the prophets of Hurtleborough 
found themselves at fault in their predic- 
tionsy they were quietly contented with 
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*' wishing: the societv wen/'(when thej 
failed, to do it anj ill) and those who pri- 
ded themselves on their high moral cha* 
meter, and their Temperance, strange to 
say — all fell sick ! Complaints became 
fashionable ! those who had them not, 
took care to provide themselves ; a ce- 
lebrated Dr. Wilfuldose was the most 
popular physician, and two or three 
wine merchants, at his suggestion, be* 
came dispensing chemists. 

They say *^ no man is a hero to his 
valet," but there are many men among 
those humble classes who^are spared 
the attendance of such unpleasant cri- 
tics; that many safely consider them- 
selves very great heroes at their own 
fire<sides. The innocent eyes of over- 
weening affection open in delighted 
wonder at their acquirements; and 
slender abiliti^, which the world en- 
tirely fails to perceive, seen through 
the multiplying glass of love, appear 
marvellous in quantity, and unexcep- 
tionable in quality. I grieve to say this 
was not exactly the case with the eccen- 
tric wheelwright ; his fond and exceU 
lent little wife was a great deal too 
pretty not to have her caprices, besides, 
she had formed an opinion ! It is need- 
less to say that when a woman does ihatf 
she^ adheres to it very tenaciously, 
which is so much the better (provided 
always the opinion be a good one). 

This opinion of Jane Cuthbertson's 
was founded on the firm belief of her 
husband's singularity; she had heard it 
80 spoken of by every one from the 
first days of their courtship, that it be- 
<»me quite woven into her mind. She 
owned and boasted with all the pride of 
an affectionate and happy wife that 
Robert was kind — ^good — steady — ** but 
dear soul,<o odd! to think now of his«o 
rigidly adhering at all times to his wa- 
ter-drinking, and joining a society too, 
as if he had any reason t^ fear ever be- 
coming a drunkard !" It was evident 
that in some matters, she thought more 
highly of her own judgment than of her 
husband's ; she did at least in this one 
important matter: and as to joining 
such a society as Robert belonged to ; 
8hecou]d]Bever perceive the necessity— 
the utility of it. In vain the young hus- 
band explained; she was wonderfully 
dull, and he perceiving that contention, 
not conviction, was most likely to be 
the result of bis explanation, quietly 



contented himself with that sort of pas* 
Hive resistance which is often in the 
I one: run so triumphant. . 

The reader is much deceived who. 
imagines that Jane Cuthbertson was' 
not an advocate for Temperance, she 
was a very strenuous one in her own 
way. Water-drinking was a very ex- 
cellent thing for every one but herself, 
" she could not say it agreed with her" 
-— " she used it as a beverage at table 
because it was Robertas wish, but it 
sadly tried her health.'' 

Unfortunately, she could not say 
with the old Dnchess of Rutland,'' thank 
God I wss born before nerves came in 
fashion I" Jane was more refined than 
the plain-spoken, noble dame ; she had 
that birthright of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, *' nerves ;'' and every one knows 
it is no use having these fashionable 
and expensive appendages unless they, 
are out of order sometimes, conse- 
quently Jane's nerves displayed their 
sensibility in the shape of'' low spirits,** 
to which, certainly, her rosy face and 
bright eyes were rather unusual accom* 
paniments. Nevertheless, Dr. Wilfj^l* 
dose considered her. decidedly " low 
spirited," and recommended a little wine 
just as a medicinal stimulant— not as a 
beverajee — oh dear no ! merely as phy- 
sic I £very one knows the importance 
attached to the dictum of a favourite 
medical adviser ; poor Robert was quite 
silenced, thou|rh not quite convinced. 
He dare not raise his unsupported voice 
and set up his opinion in opposition to 
the doctor ! it would have been deemed 
quite a monstrous heresy — nothing 
short of actual barbarity. So he armed 
himself with patience, indulging a hope 
that when the costly drug had effected 
a cure, it would be dispensed with. 
Alasl for such visionary hopes *. other 
drugs enter a man's dwelling as unwel- 
come servanh^ tolerated only while 
there is plenty of work to do, and dis- 
missed the moment the work is done. 

But the medicine, tirme/ comes spark- 
ling and smiling to the fireside — a mt« 
tant ! — a capricious worker ; whose em- 
ployment, like the web of Penelope, is 
always doing and undoing; — a guest! 
determined to make a long stay : in fact 
fully intent on setting up its rest — ma- 
king itself a home — usurping in time 
the place of master : and the Tatter may 
think himself a fortuaate ip^n if he b^ 
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not thru8t out of home into poverty, 
or out of life into eternity, by tho con* 
trivance of this costly and insiduoM 
inmate. 

* This dangerous medicine was fairly 
installed as a sovereign panacea for 
«Mow spiriU'* into the snug dwelling 
of the wheelwright ; and whatever effect 
it might have in raising the spirits of 
the wife, the sight of it, and ito long 
stay quite depressed those of the 
husband* Unconsciously his love took 
an anxious tone, shadows gathered over 
its brightness : true, the smiles of his 
young wife soon banished little nnplea- 
sant torebodinffs, and her cheerful rail- 
lery reassured him, it was too mon- 
strous a thing for belief that she, so 
fmre, and replete with all womanly do* 
icacy and sweetness, could ever become 
fond of wine ! that fluid which heathen 
Rome in its early days prohibited its 
women to touch, as an act beneath the 
dignity and purity of woman, and likely 
to lead to results derogatory to the 
characters of the wives and mothers of 
Romans.* Oh no, his Jane could not 
possibly fall into such a snare. Still 
the fond husband was far from happy, 
and often in the quiet hours of the 
night, the reply of Hazaael to the pro* 
phet : << Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this thing?'* rose in his mind ; 
and he remembered, sadl^, that notwith- 
standing the youth's indignation be 
lived to commit the sins predicted. Such 
unbidden thoughts made the kind heart 
of Robert Quthbertson heave with many 
involuntary sighs. 

During this period of mental uneasi- 
ness, the lady, who had been for many 
years the organist of the chapel the 
Cuthbertson's attended, died ; and the 
sympathies of the large and, since the 
operations of the Hurtleborough Tem- 
perance Society, increasing congrega- 
tion were enlisted in the behalf of a 
singularly gifted musical pupil of their 
late organist. The pupil in ouestion 
had often presided at the chapel organ, 
durin|f the illness of her instructress, 
and gtven great satisfaction. Besides 
her musical skill, Ellen Lindley had 
claims on the kind hearted of no ordi- 
nary character. She was a friendless 

• The RoaiMf ftlwaji drank w1n#, b«t of old 
the use of this liquor wm forbidden to the women, 
for fear, lest it should ni»ke them fall into some ex- 
tT8¥eganee."M* Volerfnt Matimw. 



orphan, and though rarely gifted with 
personal and mental attractions, one 
fearful affliction threw her a dependent 
claimant on the sympathies of others. 
She was blind. Nor was this the only 
sorrow that pressed heavily on her 
youthful fortitude. A brother, a few 
years younger than herself, was her 
only relative, and he, from an injury 
arising from some accident in infancy, 
was a sickly cripple. A small annuity 
barely afforded them a scanty subsist- 
ance; some benevolent friends had 
kindly assisted Ellen in her musical 
studies, (which had been continued 
from her childhood) in the hope that 
her talents might save her from strug- 
gling with actual want, and enable her 
to contribute to the comforts of the 
sick boy. These two afflicted orphans 
had learned one sweet lesson from ad- 
versity, their mutual griefs had bound 
them to each other with an affection 
strong and pure, •« passing the love of 
martaU> 

When the office of organist became 
vacant, no other candidate appeared 
to contest the election with the blind 
girl, against whom no fault could be 
alleged but youth, which, unlike all 
other faults every day serves to mend : 
so she was duly installed in her offlce, the 
yearly salary accruing from which, ad- 
ded to their slender income, saved them 
from all fear of want. During the four 
years that the orphans had lived at 
Hurtleborough they had resided in the 
house of the deceased organist. Now 
a home was to be sought, and everyone 
agreed that in no house in the town 
could Ellen Lindley be more comfort- 
able than in the prosperous dwelling of 
the kind hearted wheelwright ; more- 
over, Jane Guthbertson was intimate 
with the young musician, and prelim' 
inaries being soon settled, the orphans 
became inmates of the Cuthbertson's 
home with hopes of increased happinesi 
to all parties. 

It has been often observed that per- 
sons who labour under any pccuHsr 
deprivation, have a sort of natural com- 
pensation in the acuteness of their other 
faculties, therefore, though Ellen hsd, 
as Milton affectingly says, "Wisdom 
at one entrance quite shut out," y<5» 
she soon discovered that the w***'! 
drinking at the dinner table was adopted 
in compliance with the prejudices ei 
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the hoftt, not the convictions of the 
hostess. In a rery little time the his- 
tory of Mrs. Cuthhertson's distressing 
<* low spirits/' and that clever man Dr. 
Wilfuldose*8 prescription was given ; 
but Jane was not prepared for the man- 
ner in which her communication was 
received, the sightless eyes of the blind 
girl filled with tears as she listened ; 
and the pale but beautifully expressive 
face of her brother was turned towards 
her, as he took her hand between both 
his, and by a silent pressure seemed to 
assure her of sympathy, in some hidden 
grief, that lay too deep for words. Jane 
perceived she had said something ex- 
quisitely painful, and feeling confused 
and puzzled at the effect a few harm- 
less words had produced, she skilfully 
turned the conversation to her baby 
who, laughing and crowing in her arms, 
seemed to challenge observation and 
defy neglect. 

Nothing more was said at that time 
about "low spirits," but Jane pondered 
often on the slight incident, and recol- 
lecting that the orphans seldom spoke 
of their family or their childhood, she 
soon wrought her mind up to a very 
natural emotion of curiosity. Being 
very frank and open in her disposition, 
a secret always seemed to her something 
Hke a crime, consequently as soon as 
she began to be curious^ she communi- 
cated her thoughts to her husband who 
laughed with true manly incredulity at 
her surmises, but at length her reitera- 
ted remaiks about •'mystery*' and "se- 
crecy" began to be infectious, and he 
observed : — 

** It was certainly a pity so interest- 
ing a girf as Miss Lindley should look 
80 melancholy at times ; but she is not 
Tow spirited Jane, at least if she is, she 
takes no medicine for it I believe."' 

*^ Oh, she is a young girl, she has no 
troubles.'* 

' «• No troubles, Jane !" 
. "Ah, true! I forgot, yes 1 she has 
many troubles that we can see, and 
some, dear Robert, that she does not 
tell us of. I think that is a little un- 
kind and we so fond of her.'" 

On the evenin? of the day when this 
conversation took place, the little fa- 
mily dreW round the cheerful fireside, 
which makes the winter evenings such 
a period of heartfelt enjoyment. The 
wneelwright*8 premises closed early: 



and he seated himself to enjoy the quiet 
mirth of the domestic hearth, amusing 
his leisure with carving (an art he had 
some skill in, and much taste for) an 
ornament for his wife's mantle- piece ; 
the babe slept sweetly in its ornamented 
cradle, fondly bedecked with snowy 
drapery : Jane was busy at her needle, 
looking as if her blooming face would 
put to flight a whole army of " low spi- 
rits,"* while on the snuggest side' of 
the fire-place, seated on the small low 
couch, was Ellen, plaiting, with won- 
derful celerity, some straw table-mats 
for her friendly hostess. Edward, the 
afflicted brother, at the request of the 
party, was reading aloud in tones of 
such silvery and melting sweetness, that 
all listened as much in admiration of 
his manner, as the matter of the author. 
Jane had selected the evening reading : 
it was an " Essay on Friendship ;"' and 
as an essential part of the subject-mat- 
ter, the necessity of mutual confidence, 
as a firm corner-stone to the fabric of 
friendship, was particularly insisted on. 
It is unnecessary to say there was a mo- 
tive in this selection; and when the 
youth ceased reading, Jane made many 
?rave remarks on the beauty of a con* 
fiding disposition, and the improprietv 
of people being too reserved with 
friends. 

Ellen Lindley knew the drift of thiv 
discourse, and listened patiently, but 
sorrowfully, to its purport. When 
Jane ceased her eulogy on unreserve^ 
the blind girl turned her sightless eyes 
in the direction of her voice and said, 
in a tone startling from its extreme and 
concentrated calmness, as if she had 
nerved herself for an cfftort, " I agree 
with you, dear Mrs. Cuthbertson, that 
no one should encourage a cold spirit 
of reserve towards friends; and trust 
me, I feel it must be quite as much a 
comfort as a duty to repose secrets, if 
we are so unfortunate as to have them, 
in the bosom of sympathising affection. 
Kindness ought to open the heart, as 
Edward tells me sunbeams open the 
flowers. I am not so insincere as to 
pretend that I quite misunderstand the 
cause which has induced you to make 
the remarks I have heard. Nay,"' sh)e 
continued as Jane was murmuring a 
hasty apology, "do not fall into a 
worse error than that you condemn in 
me^ fri^nkly own that you wish to hear 
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of that period of our lives which you 
have probably ob»erved u« both averse 
to mention ; and I, in my turn, will 
acknowledge that two reasons have 
sealed my lips as to the events of those 
years. First, i am, perhaps, weakly sen- 
sitive pn the subject, and have therefore 
accustomed myself to throw the shield 
pf silence over the sorrows of a wounded 
spirit, and the memory of the dead.'' 

"VVhat have 1 done,*' interposed 
Jane, taking the hand of Ellen, *' Oh, 
pray don't say another word, and for- 
give me being so unfeeling." 

*' liliss Lindley, you must think us 
brutes ; i am quite ashamed," said Ro- 
bert warmly. 

" Hear my other reason for silence,*' 
resumed Ellen calmly, *' and believe me 
I impute your implied inquiries only 
to the kind interest you felt towards 
two friendless orphans. Next to my 
perhaps culpable unwillingness to speak 
of the past from tenderness for my own 
feelings, was a sort of delicacy towards 
joui dear Mrs. Cuthbertson ; there is 
in my narrative more truth than per- 
h^^s the courtesy of the world will per- 
mit a poor girl, like myself, presenting 
as a warning; for such is indeed the 
character in which what I have to re- 
late ought to be received.'* 

Edward sat down on the couch be- 
side his sister ; and Jane, heartily asha- 
med of her hints, had her curiosity rou- 
sed afresh at the last singular remarks 
of Ellen. '< How could any thing the 
blind orphan had to say apply as a 
warning to herl" was her mental eja- 
culation. Robert rose hastily prepara- 
tory to quitting the room, Ellen heard 
the movement and exclaimed with 
energy : — 

" Stay, I entreat, I request, my story 
is for both or neither." And with a 
sad serenity, while Robert reseated 
himself, her countenance looking "se- 
vere in youthful beauty," the narrative 
commenced : — 

" My father was an architect residing 
in the beautiful, and now fashionable, 
town of Southampton; being clever in 
his profession, and a junior partner in 
a first rate business, his circumstances 
were, somewhat above mediocrity, and 
when he married adistant relation with 
a small fortune, named, like myself, 
Ellen Lindley, few young men com- 
menced life with happier prospects. 



Mt poor mother, 1 have heard it often 
said m my childhood was, at the period 
of her marriage, a most interesting girl, 
gifted with many natural and acquired 
advantages ; indeed, her personal attrac- 
tions, though often the theme of praise, 
were allowed by all to be the least of 
her possessions. I was the first child, 
and my birth was a source of delight 
and gratitude, for I was not then as 
now, deprived of sieht and an object of 
compassion. But 1 have much to be 
thankful for in my excellent health, 
would that your afflictions, dear Ed- 
ward, were as light as mine ! During 
my infancy, my mother was seized with 
a violent rever, from which her recovery 
was tedious, and it left a depression of 
spirits behind it that, it was thought, 
rendered artificial stimulants necessary ; 
her medical attendant recommended a 
medicine that seldom requires much 
persuasion to induce the patient to take. 
My father, tremblingly anxious for the 
health of one so dear to him, procured 
the oldest, and, as it is termed, best wine 
he could possibly get ; and by the time 
which the doctor assigned as the likely 
period of my mother's recovery, this 
insidious medicine had firmly established 
itself as an article of diet, had created a 
morbid want in the constitution, and 
could not be dispensed with without an 
EFFORT ! which my mother, in igno- 
rance of any particular danger to be 
apprehended, and my father, in firm per- 
suasion, not merely of the utility, but 
necessity of it to my mother, never 
once thought it desirable to make. 

"I hear in these days much talk 
about the moral and restraining influ- 
ence which the difiiision of education 
would produce among the people. * Edu- 
cate the people, and they will drink like 
men and not like beasts,' is an opinion 
often expressed by those who are oppo- 
nents to perfect and systematic sobrietjr. 
1 think all experience has proved this 
saying to be untrue. When we remem- 
ber the very great names who have left 
a reputation for Bacchanalian achieve- 
ments quite as marvellous as their lite- 
rary efforts, we cannot hesitate for a 
moment to allow that education, and 
even great powers of mind are no secu- 
rity against the fearful inroads of per- 
sonal habits, and the overwhelming in- 
fluence of personal appetite. In my bro- 
ther's biographical reading he has often 
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pointed out such instances to tne. And I 
think, Edward, a most distinguished fe- 
male writer, Lady MaryWortley Monta> 
gne, was it not? who said that ' not less 
than two hottles of wine a day was neces- 
sary to sustain the fatigues, raise the spi- 
rits, and recruit the flagging energies of 
a lady of fashion.' When so high an 
authority has expressed so unwomanly 
an opinion, and represented ladies of 
fashion in so pitiahle] a light, I need 
not tell you that my poor mother's men- 
tal gifts, improved as they had heen by 
a liberal education, was* no security 
against the encroaching character of 
tne dose, taken at first medicinally, and 
at length continued from habit. By 
the time Edward was born, which was 
when I was four years old, my father 
had begun to be seriously inconveni- 
enced by the largeness of his wine mer- 
chant's bills ; and notwithstanding all 
his blindness, and all his fondness, he 
began to expostulate. Mjr mother's 
baneful habit, without having by any 
means degenerated into what drinkers 
of wine term intemperance^ had become 
a complete necessity with her; she 
firmly imagined she could not possibly 
live without her accustomed wine, and 
therefore resented my father's com- 
plaints as being equally unkind and 
mean, and an undue interference with 
her domestic privileges. 1 have heard 
that her disposition was singularly 
affectionate, and though her temper 
was somewhat warm, her heart partook 
of its warmth. Any domestic alterca- 
tion was unusual and caused her serious 
unhappiness ; iu her grief she flew to 
the fatal restorative she had in an evil 
hour been recommended; and I have 
heard my father say from the time he 
first remonstrated, her habit increased 
. with fearful rapidity. Her health being 
Tery delicate, her temper altered by 
almost imperceptible degrees, until she, 
who had been the delight of affectionate 
friends, and the joy of a devoted hus- 
band, was remarked as a peevish, que- 
rulous, capricious woman, negligent of 
herself and her duties. Still the cause 
was unsuspected^y all but the miserable 
husband, who hardly dared whisper it 
. to himself; and the servants who made 
no scruple of talking of it even before 
me. With childish penetration, which 
is. ever acute, I felt that my mother's 
heart was changed towards me ; and 



the fits of passionate fondness, which 
sometimes succeeded long intervals of 
neglect, were a poor recompense for 
the weary periods of estrangement, pee- 
vishness, and anser, that were so ohea 
my portion. I hardly know who was 
most to be pitied; mv father, whose 
heart was throbbing with inward grief; 
we, who were consigned to the care of 
mercenary hirelings ; or my poor mo- 
ther herself, who, 1 am sure, was wri- 
thing with remorse. It is vain to 
trace the dreadful steps by which the 
victim descended from her once happy 
and honourable position in society; 
it is enough to say, that when dear 
Edward was about two years old, our 
home was a scene of complete domestic 
misery. The demon of discord, who 
had so long been lulled by patience, 
awoke with fearful energy and filled 
the house with perpetual unhappiness. 
Edward, who was always delicate, had 
been entrusted to the care of a very 
young, careless, and unprincipled girl, 
who never told my father of the dread- 
ful fall which withered up his fnupe^ 
embittered hia young life, and ma^de 
him inexpressibly dear to me ; but, alas ! 
very miserable to himself." 

" Dear Ellen, I am very happy, I am 
indeed," faltered the boy, interrupting 
his sister and clasping her hand. 

The blind girl, putting her arm pro- 
tectingly round his neck, resumed: 
" There is truth in the old adage that 
griefs never come singly. I fell ill with 
the measles about the same time that 
the dreadful injury Edward had re- 
ceived became apparent ; an inflamma- 
tion of the eves was the consequence of 
a severe cold caught after that dis« 
order; and our mother, roused by the 
calamities which thickened arouna her, 
nursed us for some days with unre- 
mitting vigilance. Oh ! had the mad- 
dening wine been then entirely banished^ 
she might have been saved ; but custom 
prevailed over reason, the foe was re- 
tained! Ah! need I tell you it tri- 
umphed over even maternal resolution } 
exhausted with fatigue, anxiety, and 
remorse, she again resorted to it for 
fancied aid, and its effect on her excited 
nerves was terrible! she would allow 
no one to approach my bed, and in- 
sisted on heme quite undisturbed in 
her nursing. The servants perceiving 
her manifest incumpetancy, out of hu- 
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maoitj, and with some vaffue preienti- 
ment of mischief, resolved to acquiuiit 
my father, and flew to his office for the 
purpose. Alasl before thejr came back, 
my mother had bathed my eyes with 
some strong burning acid, which she 
mistook for the lotion, and extin- 
guished, with dreadful pain, their light 
for ever I* 

When I recovered from the severe 
illness that followed the accident, for 
my sufferings affected my brain, my 
mother had fled, a conscience-stricken 
wanderer, from the roof of her husband, 
and the home of her children. A 
formal separation was mutuallv agreed 
on, and my father made ample provi- 
sion for her and an infant which snortly 
after was bom. 

When my poor father, a little before 
his death, related, as a solemn warning, 
the story of his domestic sorrows, i 
shall never forget the terrible energy 
with which, in speaking of the separa- 
tion, he exclaimed, " It is divinely said, 
' those whom God hath joined, let not 
man put asunder.* It was no mortal 
power that slept between me and the 
wife of my youth — the mother of my 
children. No I it was a spirit, a lying, 
treacherous fiend, that turned our love 
into gall and bitterness, and stamped a 
burning brand on heart and brow, that 
eat its way into our very souls." 

<' About a year after the events I 
have related, an old lady in Scotland, 
distantly related to my mother, died; 
and being wholly ignorant of the do- 
mestic changes that had taken place, 
left her a handsome legacy for her sole 
use and benefit, to be paid immediately. 
On the receipt of this, my mother, with 
her infant son, left Southampton sud- 
denly, and went no one knew whither ; 
nor could my father's most diligent 
enquiries ascertain more tha& the pro- 
bability that she had gone to London. 

" Whether his sorrows had made 
Southampton distasteful to him, or 
whether, as I believe, my father's heart 
yearned towards the wife he had so 
fondly loved, and the innocent babe he 
had never yet beheld, I know not, but 
he formed the design of repairing to 
the >letropolis. At a great loss he 



• The writer of this narrative, in the first month 
of existence, narrowly escaped' a similar fate 
ttirouf h the nistalKe of «a intemperate nurse. 



disposed of lus share in the firm, and in 
a short time we were established in a 
neat cottage in the neighbourhood of 
London, where a little garden formed 
the scene of £dward*B greateat enjoy- 
ment: an old female relative or my 
father's accompanied us to our new 
home, and her kindness supplied a 
parent's place to his worse than mother- 
less children. Our circumstances were 
somewhat altered, but my fiither'a in- 
dustry and talents in us profession 
secured him a modest competence, the 
savings from which he fondly lavished 
in procuring the best medical advice 
for Edward, and such instructions for 
me, as were most calculated to alle- 
viate my affliction. Perceivinff, with 
parental partiality, my early fondness 
for music, he fostered it with every 
care. We heard no tidings of my 
mother's retreat, and her name never 
being mentioned among us, from respect 
to my fiither's feelings, i ceased : such 
is the blessed privilege of childhood, to 
lament her, and Edward had, of course, 
•quite forgotten her. If it had not been 
for the sickness that made the poor 
boy ^ turn his pale face to the wall" 
for months together, we children should 
have been comparatively happy. Not bo 
our dear father, his voice became, compa- 
ratively to the ear of afiection, more and 
more mournful ; indeed, Edward used to 
note with surprise, and mention to me 
as an unusual event, a smile when it 
appeared on his countenance. ** Dear 
Ellen," was his childish remark, *'l 
don't want you to see our father always, 
because he looks so sad; but he smiled 
this morning, and then I was so very, 
very sorry you were blind.'' 

We had been about three years at the 
cottage, when one evening my father 
returned later than usual from his office, 
and was much agitated, having wit- 
nessed the frightful death of a poor 
child who fell from the upper window 
of a house in a low street, which, as it 
was a nearer way home, he usually 
passed through. The child had fallen 
at his feet, and he, hoping against con- 
viction, had carried it in his arms to the 
hospital, situated some distance from 
the place where the accident occurred. 
Many conflicting reports were circu- 
lated in the neighbourhood, but every 
one agreed the mother, a person named 
Edwards, was addicted to intemperance, 
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Hud had leit home tome time, wben the 
child, probably anxious aboat her, 
looked wistfully out of the window, and 
ignorant or heedleu of danger, tempted 
ita dreadful doom. 

The indignant feeling ran high 
against the intemperate, and, conse- 
quently, negligent mother. It may 
well be imagined how bitterly my father 
felt; all his own troubles arose in fear- 
ful array in his mind.' Being summoned 
on the inquest, he was selected as fore- 
man of the jury ; and when, after the 
examination of the witnesses, the jury 
returned their yerdict, he felt it his 
duty to request, in the name of himself 
and fellow- jurymen, that the coronmr 
would haye the mother called, that they 
miffht express, in strong terms, their 
indignation at her conduct. When 
the miserable creature, howeyer, was 
brought before them, the utter wretch- 
edness of her appearance, and the wild- 
ness of her sunken eyes, softened their 
hearts, and turned them from the stem 
purpose which the sight of the maneled 
.remains of the child had decided them 
on. She stood in all the strong calmness 
of despair before them, looking with a 
gaze of almost idiotcy from one to 
another ; and the coroner merely said, 
** In consideration of your feelings, and 
the life-long reproach that will be 
yours, we shall not express all we feel, 
as men and fathers at your neglect; 
but trust it will be a warning to you.** 
Her wandering gaze at that moment 
fixed on my father*s face ; the dreadful 
shriek that burst from her lips, as she 
fell to the ground, was imputed by the 
horror-stricken assembly to remorse — 
and such, no doubt, it was; but my 
father utterly foiled to discoyer, in the 
sallow, emaciated, neglected, and eyen 
forbidding looking woman, the wife 
who, radiant in beauty, intelli|;eBce, 
and yirtuo, had once been the pride of 
his heart, the delight of his eyes. 

She was carried insensible from the 
room; and my father, on his return 
home, related to us the terrible scene 
he had witnessed. Ah ! had he known 
his own deep interest in it ! Our young 
hearts were much depressed. It is said, 
"coming eyents cast their shadows 
before them.** On the following day 
we tried in yain to shake off our dejec- 
tion ; it was a loyely summer*8day, and 
a gentle breeze filled the air with the 



sweet nielody of rustling leayes. Our 
father*s indulgent care had stocked 
JBdward*8 little garden with flowers, 
which it was a healthful pleasure for 
him to tend. Edward led me out there 
to my fayourite seat ; and to cheer him, 
I sung to him, while he, anxious to 
please me also, was playfully crowning 
me with a wreath he had twined of 
leayes and flowers ; he was getting 
more, when, in .the midst of my song, 1 
heard the garden-gate softly open ; £d- 
ward*s ear was not so. acute as mine, 
and it seems he was bending down to a 
flower-bed opposite the gate, and there* 
fore did not perceiye a person enter, 
whose hand was on my head, and her 
hot tears falling profusely on my fore- 
head before I recoyered my surprise. 
I was somewhat accustomed to the 
tender sympathy my blindness and my 
singing excited ; but the sorrow of the 
stranger had something awful in it! 
Edward flew to me, and I was on the 
point of Screaming with terror. *' Don*t 
driye me away,*' gasped a deep yoice, 
whose tones I shall neyer forget, ^' suffer 
me to stay a moment— only a moment.** 
"*Tis a poor beggar woman,** whis- 
pered Edward, "1*11 go in and ask for 
something for her.** The poor soul 
heard him, and taking her hand from 
my head, detained him. "I am no 
beggar, aear child, for any thing but 
mercy! mercy!** and, falling on her 
knees, she began, in pitious accents, to 
ask our forgiveness. Conceiying some 
maniac had entered our earden, terror 
overcame sympathy, and we screamed 
aloud. When our kind relative came 
to our aid, the strange visitant had 
fled: and our fears were supposed to 
exaggerate the incident, it therefore 
passed with less comment than it really 
deserved. 

When our house door was opened 
early on the following morning, a 
dreadful sight presented itself— the 
emaciated and stiffened corpse of a 
destitute female was drawn up together 
in the rigid cramp of the death-agony 
on the step of the door. When the 
shrieks of the servant roused my father, 
he immediately recognised by her dress 
the wretched woman whose distress 
he had witnessed at the inquest. In 
moving her the tattered bonnet fell 
from her head, and he had a full view 
of her features; his mind fearfully mis- 
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gave him as, horror-strack, he scra*^ 
tinized their collapBed and ghostljr out- 
line. Could it be, as he dimly and 
tremblingly surmised? A letter was 
clasped firmly in one of her hands. It 
was our mother — our unfortunate mo- 
ther ! she had crawled to her husband^s 
door to die ! the tears she shed on my 
unconscious head were her parting 
blessing! Every word of her heart- 
breaking letter is indeliably impressed 
on my mind— 

** I dared not ask yoa to foigive me while I 
lived, and you are too good, too kind, to carry 
anger or hatred beyond the grave. 

Oh, Edward, the way of transgressors is 
hard. You know, how I have sinned, but you 
can never know how I have suffered. I have 
no hope — ^no hope ! I was kind, indeed I was, 
to the last dear boy; I lored him with allthe 
•neivy of sorrow— as a lelic of happy davs — 
as all that remained to me of husband or 
home ! But I killed him. Yes ! the guilt of 
deadliest murder is on my soul. I feel that I 
am dying ; my hard heart has burst beneath 
its load of sin Edward, I have sinned against 
heaven and in thy sights— sinned passed for- 
giveness. If my lips could bless, or my tongue 
offer up a prayer, it would be for you and 
your's ; but I cannot, I dare not, a fearful 
warning is all that can be bequeathed by the 
miserable Ellbn Lxnoley." 

I have little more to add : my father, 
though he lived nearly four years after 
the catastrophe I have related, never 
quite recovered the shock he then sus- 
tained ; his health became impaired 
and his circumstances embarassed. At 
his death, which happened a few months 
after that of our kind female relative, 
he left his friendless children one solemn 
injunction alon^ with his blessing — to 
learn our own infirmities, and to dis- 
trust our resolution; to rely on Him 
who has commanded his followers to 
/'shun even the appearance of evil." 
An admonition, I trust, we shall never 
forget. 

The God and protector of the orphan 
mercifully Inclined the hearts of many 
friends towards us after my poor 
father's death ; and a tranquil and 
eligible home was procured for us, as 
you know, in Hurtleborough, with my 
late kind instructress. 

And now, dear Mrs. Cuthbertson, 
you may ludge whether I have not 
reason to be silent on the events that 
have passed. And when sorrows so 
deep and sacred are dragged from the 
recesses of my heart, it is in the hope 
they may have a sanctifying and bene- 



ficial tendency on those who now have 
heard them." 

The tremulous voice of Ellen ceased, 
and, rising from her seat, she pressed 
the hand of the weeping Jane, and, 
leanine on the arm of her brother, 
quitted the apartment. 

Heartfelt and ardent was the solemn 
prayer put up by Robert Cuthbertson 
at the family altar, on that night, of 
deep emotion! ''Lord save me from 
myself,'' was the appropriate petition 
or his trembling wife. 

Early on the following momine 
when the young wheelwright entered 
the parlour, he saw his wife with her 
sprightly infant clasped fondly in her 
arms — a tear glistened on her blooming 
cheek, like a dew drop on a rose. A 
book and writing implements laid 
before her. Looking on the open, 
page, the delighted husband recognised 
the well-filled Temperance pledge-book 
which he kept to receive the signatures 
of persons who might be unable to 
attend the meetings. The ink was wet 
on the last entry ; he looked intently, 
and a tear of joy blotted the page, for 
he read the one dear name around 
which all his best afii^ctions hovered. 

" I have not signed it lightly, 
Robert,'* said the young mother, after 
a pause of eloquent silence, " for I felt 
that the eve of Omnipotence was on 
me, and tne smile of innocence re- 
warded me.'' 

The faithful and unswerving friend- 
ship of the grateful Cuthbertson^s was 
a pleasant source of increasing comfort 
to the orphans, whose regrets and pri- 
vations were so lightened by sympathv 
and kindness, that they communed with 
their own hearts in fervent thankful- 
ness for what was given, and serene 
resignation of what was dented. 

Meanwhile, the eccentric water- 
drinking society of Hurtleborough 
flourished like the " green bay tree'* of 
the Psalmist, because it was planted, 
like it, by rivers of water. All hail to 
its wide outspreading branches ! Many 
were the sons and daughters of afflic- 
tion, " weary and worn,*' who took 
shelter beneath them ! 

A happy, a proud, a glorious day ! shall 
it be for England, when her sturdy sons 
and gentle daughters shall have disco- 
vered the truth of the poet's aphorism — 

" Who lives to cvsTOM, seldom can bt rich ; 
Who livts to NATVRB, nerer can be poor." 
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PENCILLINGS OP BACCHANALIANS, 

BY QUIZZIl^A SKETCH. 



No. I.—THE POLITICIAN. 



The most flourishing; and attractive 
club that held its weekly meetings at 
" The Friend at Hand," was the *' Ope- 
ratives Representative Association," 
composed of about forty choice spirits, 
all orators, and, of course, politicians. 
Here the affairs of the nation were dis- 
cussed, the blunders of statesmen cor- 
rected, bad laws revised, better institu- 
tions planned, the speeches of certain 
members of a great house argued over 
afresh, national measures canvassed, 

criticised, and amended, and , but 

my pen wearies of recording the arduous 
labours the little club took upon itself; 
perhaps it is not necessary to parti- 
cularize, for all the world knows that 
the work of a politician is never done, 
and never will be, so long as there are 
hearts to feel dis(;outent, or language 
to express it in. 

" The Operatives Representative 
Association," though it acknowledged 
no actual head, yet it was not, in truth, 
such a pi^jpus — all body and limbs, as 
it supposed ; it possessed a head vir- 
tually in the bold and fearless Tom 
Bibulous, the stalwart blacksmith, who 
called hiniHelf an uncompromising, 
thorough-going, consistent, radical ; 
and whose red-hot arguments were for 
ever being hammered down with noisy 
eloquence on the bruad and beaten 
anvil uf politics. The club never had 
a spirited meeting unless Tom was 
there, and then it was so spirited that 
the landlord had sometimes a little dif- 
ficulty in getting rid uf the bodies of 
the puliticians. Tom was very fond of 
calling himself an *' unwashed artizan ;" 
he was proud of the term, and, to do 
him justice, he did his very best to merit 
its most literal application ; the state 
of his well-worn jacket usually afforded 
him a favourite theme for his elo- 
quence, and for political disquisition, 
it served, by illustrating the mighty 
inequalities in human condition, " to 
point a moral, and adorn a tale." 

"Pretty tiuies these, brother opera- 
tives,' he would say, drawing the pipe 
from his mouth, Urinkiug a mighty 

VOL. I. 



draught of ale, and striking bis brawny 
arm with startling force on the table, 
" Pretty times these, when the grinding, 
unconstitutional, system of taxation 
leaves a hard working man, like me, 
no better dress than this to appear 
before you in; and mark me, friends, 
it is not merely taxes alone I complain 
of, but I say we ought to resist with all 
the legal means in our power, mind £ 
say legaly for I'm a consistant reformer, 
and an uncompromising foe to taxation, 
not one of your destructives, mind ; I 
say we, the * unwashed artizans,' ought 
to resist, with all our might, the mon- 
strous evil, the ' iron reality,' as 1 may 
say, of taxation without representar 
tion." 

A clamour of applause usually wel-- 
comed this period of the sturdy black- 
smith's harangue ; who, warming >^'ith 
his inflammable subject, and still more 
inflammable potations, generally rose to 
such a pitch of eloquence, as the pen 
cannot do justice to; and by the time 
he concluded, his auditors felt a glow 
of indignation against the system that 
kept Tom Bibulous, the clever " un- 
washed artizan," and many like him, 
in such a ragged coat ; and anger being 
a great provocative of thirst, plenteous 
were the draughts they quaffed to cool 
their burning rage and stimulate their 
brains to seek a remedy ; while clouds 
and mist, as dense as their intellects, 
^'bemuzzed in beer," curled in eddies 
around from their vigorously puffed 
pipes. 

Not one of the whole party ever re- 
flected that Tom, the politician, was in 
constant employment — at least as con- 
stant as his erratic habits permitted. 
" Saint Monday" was a day sacred to 
idleness in Tom's calendar, and kept 
with all the rigour of a devotee. The 
only toil permitted on that day, was an 
attendance in the evening at a political 
debating society some distance from his 
home, where as ready money was paid 
by visitors for their refreshments, any 
lingering cash that by chance lurked in 
his pocket was disbursed. On Tucs- 

c 
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day, Tom had to read all the papers, 
and prepare for the meeting of the cluh 
at the " Friend at Hand," of which we 
have said he was the head. The meet- 
ings in question were usually stormy, 
particularly at the conclusion ; and 
when Wednesday dawned, it generally 
found our politician's frame of iron 
fiofiiewhat unstrung, and a sensation, 
which he quaintly termed, " all-overish- 
ness," pervading him, that was not to 
he thrown off without taking, what he 
technically called, •* a hair of the dog 
that has -hit me." By the time this 
remedy was applied, a few idle hangers- 
on were collected round him to hear 
the account of the last night's meeting, 
or to discuss the news or the day ; but 
when Wednesday night arrived, **a 
change came o'er the spirit of Tom's 
dream :" the landlord's brow con- 
tracted into a frown, which the black- 
smith well understood ; a few magical 
words uttered by that portly personage, 
in which the phrase, " score gets heavy," 
were the most audible, effected a total 
change in the bold bearing of the ** un- 
washed artizan," and transformed him 
from a fearless blusterer into an obse- 
quious petitioner, or if, perchance, the 
ale had mounted very high into his 
pate, he muttered *' curses not loud but 
deep," and marched home earlier than 
usual. Thursday found him the busiest 
among the busy; paid by the day for 
his work, and tolerated only because he 
was a most skilful workman; under 
dread of dismissal, he had to perform a 
Herculean amount of toil. ** Give that 
to Tom Bibulous,*' said the master, 
when any particularly hard or hurried 
work was to be done, '* he's a capital 
fellow at a bustle, and we must keep 
the drunken dog at It." Tom had not 
a moment to spare for politics or any 
thing else until Saturday night, when 
after paying the score that swallowed 
up more than half his earnings, by way 
of showing his independence as a free- 
born Englishman and thorough going 
Kadical, he entered on a fresh account, 
and never quitted **The Friend at 
Hand*' until he had demonstrated over 
sundry pots of ale, his favourite theory 
^-the injustice of taxation without re- 
presentation. 

Meanwhile, in her solitary home, the 
drooping head of his young wife was 
throbbing with anxiety, as her tremb* 



ling: fingers plied the busy needle that 
eked out n miserable subsistance ; and 
at intervals she muttered to herself, 
'* I really think, bad as the times are, 
we might make both ends meet pretty 
comfortably; only the beer and the 
politics, or the politics and the beer, 
for they both mean the same thing, 
take up so much time and money. I'm 
sure I think Tom need'nt tax himself 
so much." 

It is remarkable how perversely some 
women argue, and how utterly incom- 
petent they are to understand the noble 
science of politics! 

Tom's oratorical displaya sometimes 
terminated in an unceremonious eject- 
ment into the street. On such occa- 
sions his indignation was quite awful, 
and the thundering denunciations he 
uttered were sometimes caught up and 
carried to " cars polite." A comfort- 
able parish functionary once thought it 
necessary to call on mine host of " The 
Friend at Hand," and, in a confidential 
way, while ensconced in the warmest 
seat in the snug bar over a bowl of the 
landlady's celebrated punch, he hinted 
a doubt of the policy of letting *' that 
ragamuffin, Tom Bibulous, hold fjrth 
in such a style of a Tuesdaynight.*' 

"Why, you see how it is'j^ir," said 
mine host, thrusting his hands, as was 
his wont when speechyfying, into the 
pockets of his apron, and filling them 
with the silver, which he drew to the 
top and then suffered slowly to escape 
from his fingers with a comfortable 
chink to the bottom of the capacious 
pockets, "You see how it is, such folk's 
as Tom helps to fill my house ; I should 
never do the suug trade I do without 
'em. Tom drinks, and he draws. And 
lord love ye, with all his bluster, he's as 
harmless as a chicken ; and so they be 
all on 'em : they talk a bit big to be 
sure, but bless your heart! I can tell 
you, and I'm no green-horn, I knows a 
thing or two — beer is the safest thing 
in the world to wash down politics! 
They may talk about independence, but 
its only talk. Why, when the strike 
was at Tom's old master's, with all his 
brag, that ere chap was obligated to 
give in — one of the very first : how 
should he, or they that's like him hold 
out? with never a feather to fly with, 
as the saying is. And at the elections, 
politicians, like Tom, may talk of their 
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principles in the mornings, but at night 
they're to be found in that candidftte'^ 
houses as draws the best ale, and the 
most of it, be he Tory, Whig, or Ra- 
dical. No, no\ there's no barm in 
Xom ; ] knows how to draw him mild, 
or fine, or how much head to give him 
to a drain. He aint like Jack Forbes — 
M»$tet Forbes 1 s'pose I must say now 
he's getting on so — when he was first 
in business, the rector's son called on 
film to canvass for his vote ; and when 
Forbes seemed resolute to vote for the 
opposite party, there was a hint that if 
he voted against their wishes, he would 
lose the rector's custom and patronage. 
Jack Forbes began to be quite crutity 
about his principles, and when the 
word patronage was mentioned, what 
does he do, for I see it myself, but lay 
hold of a brown jug of water that stood 
on the table, and filling a small glass, 
quite good humoured and civil, but 
With the air of a lord he bowed to the 
rector's son, drank his health along 
with that of tbe candidate he meant to 



give his vote to ; and, after emptying 
bis glass, said, mighty coolly, looking 
the young gentleman full iu the face, 
' He who is content to drink no other 
beverage thaa this, needs no m^n's 
patronage.' 

"What d'ye think of that for » 
touch, eh? No fe^ir of ^fom J^ibHlAns 
coming out with his indepenboPMe in 
that way. Let 'eni talk pb)itics-rrtke 
drink, between you and me, brings 'eii^ 
down, and. keeps 'em down; and its 
only nat'r^l like, after drinking «o much 
good al^, they should spout a little 
froth.*' A chorus of laughter, at thif 
joke of the landlord* s, conch^ded t^ii^ 
conversation ; and Tom's politics M'er^ 
voted harmless to all but himself, an$l 
vastly serviceable to ^'The Friend ftt 
Hand." 

Header, of aU the rure »s4 choice 
erotics, called virtues, which care an^ 
watchfulness induce to take root in the 
ungenial climate of thi^ world, as- 
suredly none among them is more rare 
than the virtue of-r-qoiiajOTAN^y I 
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A TBE-TOTAL << BRIDAL SONG/* 

COUVOSID VOR A MtrVATB PARTY OP TEMPSHANCE ?RISNII9 OM THE DAT Of TBI 

QUEEN'S HAa&JAQE, 

Dbar friends, with loyal pride, drink to the roy«il tridfi, 

Fill 3roor glasBes with pare sparkling water } 
Lea;re tipplei* to their wine, in a draught more divine, 

We'll toast free Britannia's fair daughter ! 
Yes I fill fiill from the well, where truth love? to 4wel|^ 

*Ti8 an emblem of eweet virgin fame ; 
While time shall endure, there^s no beverage more pure, 
Or more worthy Victaria's fair name. 

Oh drink then in water alone 
To the bride upon England's throne ! 
•For she's graceful as a fountain--" 
Chaste as dew-drop on the mountain. 
Radiant ab the cheering " bow of promise in the cloud,*' 
When 'neath the kisses of the ami its glowing trow is bowed I 

The libation we pour, is plenteous and sure, 

Bland, fruitful, ana free, as trqe love ; 
It gives healtb to the veins, and verdure to the plainSi 

it flows lil^e sweet p^ace from above. 
May oar Queen's domestic joy be as free from alley. 

As this draueht we now quaff to her name, 
May lore's genial spring, unnumlper'd blessings IKng 

O'ex the path of the lair regal dame ! 

Oh drink then in wat^r elone, &e. 4fc. 
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THE SCIENCE OP TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 



As there are many peraons who will 
be convinced only by what they term 
impartial testimony, of the value of 
Temperance in any form, we hasten to 
lay 'before them the following remarks, 
abstracted from The Lancet of the 
eighth of February. 

So conclusive are these notices, that 
after reading them, few, we think, will 
"be inclined longer to doubt the wisdom 
of at once adopting a pure, efficient, 
and practical principle, as contributing 
to the promotion of health, both moral 
and physical, and all the blessings to 
which it is both preliminary and indis- 
pensible. 

First, then, we beg to introduce the 
following letter, specially dedicated to 
mothers :-» 

"EFFECTS OP ALCOHOUC DRINKS 

ON MOtHERS AND INFANTS. 
" To the ^itor ofihe Lawet. 

'* Sia : — I have resided in Ramsgate daring 
nearly eisrht years, and have in that time atten- 
ded 1,127 midwifery cases, and have invariably 
found, that, other circumstances being equal, 
those mothers who never tasted malt liquors, 
wine, or spirits, during, and subsequent to the 
period of labour, have uid the easiest labours, 
the earliest recoveries, and the best health 
afterwards. Nay, more, I know several mo- 
thers who never could nurse their children, 
under the ale and porter system, without suf- 
fering greatly in health, but who, after relin- 
quishing the use of th^ne baneful stamulanta, 
have experienced a perfect freedom from dis- 
order during the period of lactation. Nor was 
this all. The offApring of such mothers have 
enjoyed an unprecedented immunity frem 
disease also. 

*' That some females do not feel their health 
disordered whilst using those drinks, I am 
ready to admit, and that their tender infants, 
also, may escape, for a time, with impunity, 
is certain, but that both mother and child 
su£fer more or less, in proportioatothe quan- 
tity of tht^se drinks taVen by the mother, at a 
remote period, if not at the immediate time, 
is to me as certain as that 1 am now writing. 
Nor do I see how it can be otherwise, accord- 
ing to the laws which govern the animal eco- 
nomy. Let any man in extensive practice, 
any man who is accustomed to reflect, review 
the state of health of the great majority of ale 
and porter drinking raothers, diirinfir," and 
after the period of childr bearing, and then sav 
whether their health is what it should be, ha£l 
they lived according to nature's dictates. In 
affirming that it is nor, the mass of disease 
that presents itself amongst this, the better 
part of created beings, strongly con'firms the 
assertidki. wU halve nnder my own eye many 



mothers who are experiencing the ill-eifacts 
of the moderate (not the immoderate) use of 
these falsely denominated *^ strengthening" 
beverages, in the form of liver and stomach 
complaints, skin diseases, asthma, dropsy, &c., 
and every impartial and observant member of 
the profession must have noticed similar re- 
sults. Thousands of children are annually 
cut off by convulsions, &c., from the effects 
of these beverages, acting through the mo- 
ther. 

" Strong drinks excite a feverish state of 
the bodv, and create an artificial thirst, — a 
thirst wkich is not expressive of any real want 
of the constitution, but a certain proof that 
the want does not exist. The greater the cra- 
ving for them, under these circumstances, 
the more certain we may be that they are 
net needed, and that they will cause positive 
mischief to both mother and child. The con- 
stitutions of both are stimulated beyond what 
nature ever intended that they should be. 
The laws which govern the animal economy- 
are positively infringed, and it is impossible 
that either mother or child can escape the pe- 
nalty of that infringement. Both will suffer 
to a certainty in some shape or other, if not 
immediately, at a future period. I am, Sir, 
your very obedient servant, 

" A CouRTENAY, Surgeon R.N, 
*' Ramsgate, Jan. 18th, 1840." 

Next we beg leave to call attention 
to the following subjects in immediate 
apposition^ namely : — 

OPIUM AND TEE-TOTALI8M. 

Who would have imagined that there 
was any connexion between the most 
deleterious of intoxicating drupes and 
Total Abstinence from intoxication 
drinks! Yet a physician of repute has 
ventured to make the assertion to the 
prejudice of the latter as promotive of 
opium, or rather poison-eating ! ! ! 

Thanks, however, to the official re- 
turns, even the clerks of public offices 
must see the malignant absurdity uf 
such an assertion ; the following is from 
The Lancet : — 

"It will be seen from the Reports, that the 
comparative effects of opium and alcohol have 
been under discussion at one of the medical 
societies. The assertion of Dr. Johnson, 
that <the insurance -offices had found that the 
sale of opium had increased in a direct ratio 
with .the increase of Tee-^totaxism,' was 
calculated to give importance to the question ; 
but, fortunately, the official facts, adduced by 
Mr. Downing, do not bear out this 
OPINION. In referring to the quantity of 
opium on which duty bad been paid, he found 
that, in 1S36, there were 38,550 hogsheads 
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bonded; In 1837, 36.800 hofsbeads; in 1838, 
30,800 ; in 1839, 40,000 hogsheads— or, in the 
two last years, 70,800 ; in the two years pre- 
ceding, 7^,350 hogsheads. 

" The consumption of the drug is very con- 
siderable, and it cannot be all employed as 
medic'ne. ^ It is used for the adulteration of 
various spirituous drinks, which form the sta- 

Sle of gin-palaces, and is taken by a few in- 
ividuals ; but we do not believe that opium 
is eaten extensively in this country. It is not 
smoked at all. It is right, however, that the 
practice should be denounced, and that the 
public should be guarded against the delete- 
rious uflccts ef a baneful and rery insidious 
indulgence. 

The following will be found very 
interesting as a national picture of de- 
gradation : — 

. " Thedestruction of 20,283 chests of opium, 
the property of British subjects, valued at 
£2,400,000, by the Chinese Commissioner 
Lin, and the motives for that operation, pre- 
sent some features not undeserving of consi- 
deration. Lin pretended, in his proclama- 
tion, that thepaternal regard of the KMPERoa 
for the health of his subjects, led him to adopt 
4hi8 extreme measure. The spectacle of a 
despotic government manifesting any concern 
for the public health, and making any efforts 
or sacrifices for the preservation of the lives 
of its subjects, is so novel, that we have ex- 
amined the facts of the case, in the hope of 
hein^ able to hold up the Sun of the Celestial 
Empire as an example to the barbarian go- 
vernments of Eurape, who not only allow, but 
encourage, their people to consume various 
kinds of poisons. 

" The interests at stake are of great magni- 
tude, and the subject has been warmly and 
ably discussed. 

*'The plan of sending opium to China, 
was originally suggested by Colonel Watson. 
In 1773, the British East India Company 
made a small adventure of opium from Bengal 
to China; the trade increased, and ships laden 
with opium went annually to Whampoa, with 
little molestation, until 1820, when the foreign 
dealers in opium were driven to Lintin and 
the coast. A vast portion of the surface of 
our Indian territory is now covered with the 
glistening poppy nower. Malwa, Benares, 
and Behar (ratna,) are the chief localities 
from which opium is obtained. In Benares, 
Behar, and ail theterritorieswithin the juris- 
diction of the East India Company, the culti- 
vationof the poppy, the preparation of the 
drug, and the traffic of it until brought to Cal- 
cutta, are monopolised bv the British Govern- 
mrnt in India. It is sold by public auction at 
Calcutta, and most of the commercial houses 
there are engaged in its trafBc. Half of the 
opium produced comes from Malwa, whose 
cliiefs are under British protection. About 
two-thirds of th^s Malwa opium are trans- 
mitted direct to Bombay (paying a transit duly 
of 175 tupees a chest to the' British Govern- 
ment), and is then shipped in English vessels 
to China. The British merchants at Calcutta 
say, in th«ir Meinorial to the Frivy CpHncil* 



*That while the profits of opium shippers 
have seldom exceeded from 5 to 15 per c(>nt. 
on the Government sale price, those of the 
onium manufacturers, namely, the British 
Government of India, have usually varied 
from 200 up to the enormoas amount of 500 
per cent., on the cost of manufacture.' This 
statement is corroborated by the Report of 
the Select Committee of the House or Com- 
mons, on the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany's Charter in 1832. * The monopoly of 
opium in Bengal,' the Committee repoited, 
* supplies the Government with a revenue 
amounting to, sicca rupees, 8,459,425 .or, 
sterling-money, £981,293 per annum, and the 
duty which is thus imposed amounts to 30 if 
percent, on the cost of the . article.' Th£ 
Committee did not think it advisable to aban- 
don this revenue, the duty* falling principally 
upon the foreign custtimer.' ' The , transit 
duty on opium ahipped from Bombay yielded 
a revenue of £200,000 in the year 1832. 

The Emperor of China entertained a pro- 
posal to LEGALISE* th* oplum trade in 1836, 
and this gave an impetus to it, encouraged 
, too, as it was, by the highest provincial autho- 
rities, to whom the illicit traffic y4eUled a 
larce revenue. The intention was .abandoned, 
and severe and stringent measures were re- 
sorted to in 1837 and 1838 to arrest the per- 
nicious trade. No d^isive step, however, ap- 
pears to have been taken • towards foreigners, 
until the 12ih of December, . 1838, on wJ^ich 
day preparaiions were mad^ by the Chinese 
autboritie* for atrangling a native opium dea," 
lev in front of the /actofv. On the 10th a|f 
March, 1838, the Imperial High Commis- 
sioner, Lin, came to Canton, declaring ' the 
utter annihilation* of the opium trade to' he 
his first object, and on the l7tl^ of March he 
issued an edict, and on ,.the 19th * all foreign 
merchants were forbidden to go down to Ma* 
coa;' in other words, they were detained pri- 
soners at Canton. By a strong land and 
water-guard all the Euiopeans were detained 
close prisoners in their factory. On the 22nd 
of Maruh, Captain Elliot, the Chief Super- 
intendent of the British Trade in China, re- 
quired that all the ships of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects at the outer anchorage should proceed 
forthwith to Hong Kong (an island one hun- 
dred miles from Canton), and be prepared to 
resist any act of aggression on the part o 
the Chinese Government. 

Captain Elliot repaired on the 24th to 
Canton, and, according to his own statement, 
immediately proposed te put an end to the 
state of difficulty then existent by the faithful 
fulfilment of the Emperor's will. He was 
answered by a close imprison meut of mo;0' 
than seven weeks, with armed men by day 
and night before his gates, under threats of 
privation of food, water, and life. 20,283 
chests of opium were then on board the re- 
ceiving-ships, and other vessels, moored at 
Hong Kongy Lintin, or still more distant sta- 
tions up the coast. This opium was a hun- 



* II is vary obvfoaa from the tepor of Ibis do* 
cvment,' that the Smperor of CJ^na'ci motive IS 
pare : but, that hit UinitUxaT are «orrti|>f . 
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4lre<l mHei fro» CJAnthn ; ftn<l4!tbrmgh wit'hin 
the Chinee* wtitera, utteriv berond ihc rench 
of th« Chinese power. OnfrtrtttOfttely, bdth 
Caj^n EKiot and the merrJumt$y who eithsr 
were, or repre$ented, the cwnerit of the oftium in 
^«Kon, were at iknt time detained priscnere at 
Canton. While tliiw imprisctned, Captain 
Elliot, * irithont euppli<>8 of food/ issued a 
^btic nottee to the merchants, also * without 
tupfAierof fAod,' requestinir them, in compli- 
ance with Che demand* of the Cemmisaiotter, 
and on behalf of Her Briltanni^ Majesty's 
6df ernmenf, to surrender 'for the aemce of 
her said Majesty** Government, to be deJi- 
^rered over to the Gv^^mment of Chins/ a!) 
the of»i«m wider th-fir respective con trotti : 
ke, 'in the moet f*U «*td retenred manner, 
holding himself responsibl* for, and on bef- 
half of Her Maje&ty^a Government, to all and 
each of Her Majesty* e subjects, surreoderitto 
•the aaid BrHiah-oi^rned opium into bis hand^.* 
20,009 chest* wemat once freely aurrendered 
no him ; but 20;28S eheets had been demanded ; 
and the quantity deficient he purchased, and 
paid for by biTls iirawn oti the British Govern- 
ment, whidi the Lords of the Treasury dis^ 
liottoured. The terma of tlie atipulation are 
•cliaracteristie. 

" As the opiuiri ^ae deH>rered in, the ser- 
vants were to be restored ; the passage-boats 
1o be pertnitted'td run 5 th^ trade to be re- 
Opened. Breach of <Wth wa* to be visited, 
•afte»' thyeedavs' loose performawee of tengage- 
inenlh, wtih the eiatikg &fbf tnffUee rf freOi . 
vaieri after three days ttioffWUhikeettrnpeise 
V/o6rf;*tid. after three dieVe moVe, trith the 
-fttt de^e« ofseveriry {i.e. death) on Captain 
ElLibt. The terthe were violated by the 
Chlrtese, ihd lire tr^de wits atooped in June. 

"There c^ be no doubt that the trade in 
opium has been, for very strong reasons, pio- 
moted by tbe Indian Gdvernmettl;' and that 
it has 'been, to a certain extent, sanctioned by 
the British Governttient and Parliameni, 
although it was understood, as appears from 
the detailed evidence before the House of 
Commons, on the renewal of the last Charter, 
that the 6aid trade in opium was confined to 
China, where it was contraband and illegal ; 
and was known to produce ihost injurious 
effects upion the i hf atuawid people.' 

»• It is evident that the Empefror of China 

has Opposed the introduction of dpium into 

his tlominipns; and thiat its injuHous effects 

on the health of the bpium-sitidkera amono 

his people; havebe^ one of the grounds of 

, the prohibilion. But that it was a secOhd, and 

a secondary motive in the policy, although it 

occupies 80 proniinent a place in the procla- 

maitic*!, appears to be pretty Well ei^tablished 

by Mr. "Warren. The opium was invariably 

-pi^id for in silrer j and Uzc NaStsb, a very 

' high "officer, calculated the * annual waste of 

money,' bv this means, at ten millions bftaets 

{£3y333,d3S). Tbe opiuta turned the balance 

' 6ftrad^ against ihem, and silver was exported. 

This pfoduced 11 temporary disturbance of the 

circu lation ; and thecrude political economists 

oCCbina reasoned, like the politicians of the 

"laad tentwf in Eosope,- thai this waa R dead 

'low to the gantry. Hote NaM^R* reeom- 

mended that the ittporU^ion of dp^m «hdttld 



be l4»i;arised — thi^t it ahoold he delivered to 
the Hong merchants otUy in exthaing'e for met* 
cfcaneitse-^and ihai no money be paid for it, 
' Perchance,' his memorial conclud.^p, * this 
may be found adequate to atop the fwtker 
oozing out of money, and to replemsh the na- 
tional rewwcea,** Tbe startling discovery, 
that China lost above ten millions of taeU, 
made a permanent impression upon the Chi- 1 
nese, and is frequently referred to in the 
public documenU. Choo Tsan, probably the 
political rival of Heu Naet8E» presented a 
a couuter-report to the Emperor; h" contro- ; 
verted the proposition, that legalising the 
the trade in opium would put a stop to the 
exportation of silver ; and dwelt upon the | 
grievofis moral and physical effects of opium 
upon the people. He expressed his belief, 
that ' the parpoees of the En^ish in introda- ' 
cing opium into China had been to weaken ] 
and enfeeble the Celestial Empire." The ^ 
Imperial Commissioner, LlM, states very em- 
phatically in his edict, • The loss of the atteck- 
ofChina, during the period of several years 
past, by exportation beyond sea, has been not 1 
less than some hundreds of millions. The 
Imperial commands have been repeatedly re* , 
ceived in reference to theimportfttiowo^opiMa, 
and the exportation of pure aiiver, reproving all 
the officers, of evary degree, in the most se- t 
vere terms. Yet those Hong merchants bare 1 
continued in the same course of filthy and 
disgraceful conduct, to the great indignation ' 
anid gnashing of teeth of every one.' 

That the health of the Chinese people was I 
injured by the extensive consumption ol opium 1 
cannot be doubted ; that the East India Com- 
pany, as well as the merchants, well knew its 
effects, and yet peisisted in smuggling the 
baneful drug into China, is not disputed by ' 
their advocate, Mr. WarRENj whom we have I 
principally fallowed, in the narrative; and 
that the exportation of silver, rather than the , 
importation of opium, was the mainspring of ^ 
the movements of the Emperor,* appeara 
too well established to justify us in affiimwg 
that the health of the people was ever a 1 
serious motive of public policy either in , 
China, India, br England." 

We are glad to perceive that our 
Temperance friends are holding meet- 
ings to repel the slander that has beea 
cast upon theiii, relative to their 
falsely alleged opium; we hope to 
be able to report the result of theje 
meetings in our next number. Ofl 
Wednesday, February a6th the first 
meeting on the subject was held at 
Aldersgate Street Chapel, but the ne- 
cessity of going to press, and want of 
space, prevented our reporting parti- 
culars. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 



We feel convinced we cannot offer to 
our Total Abstinence readers a more 
acceptable biography than that of the 
celebrated man» and great practical ad- 
vocate of Temperance, whose name is 
at the bead of this article. 

What can be more delightful to a re* 
flective and benevolent mind, than to 
see a person raise himself by his own 
merits, from a humble station in life, to 
that eminence which he may be calcu- 
lated, by his virtues or his talents^ to 
adorn ? In this point of view there is 
no character that can be contemplated 
with more interest than that of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who, intended ori* 
ginally for the sordid employment of a 
tallow-chandler, by the mere force of 
native genius, guided by prudence, and 
atrengthened by integrity, became the 
first philosopher, and the first legis** 
lator of the age in which he lived ; who 
kept the eyes of both the Old and the 
New World fixed on his discoveries and 
his politics ; whose life was a pattern 
for imitation, and whose death was a 
subject of general mouruing, not only 
throu((hout the United States of Ame- 
rica, but likewise in the politer circles 
of France. 

This admirable man hasleft a memoir 
of himself, written with the most en- 
gaging simplicity, and with exemplary 
candour. From this narrative it ap- 
pears, that although intended for his 
father's business of a talluw*chandler, 
at Boston, in America, from ten years 
old, he entertained such an unconquer- 
able aversion to it, that his fiither, 
fearing it might drive him to a sea- 
faring life, fur which he had always 
shewn a predilection, gave up the pros- 
pect of being assisted by him, and at 
the end of two years suffered him to be 
bound apprentice to his elder brother, 
who was a printer. 

I'his avocation was much more eon- 
genial to Franklin's taste, and greatly 
tended to foster in him the passion fur 
books, and love of composition, which 
had characterized him from a child; 
bat finding his brother a somewhat 
JDore tyra&nieal master than suited his 



early notions of independence and jus* 
tice, he left him clandestinely, and went 
to Philadelphia in search of employ- 
ment. 

At that city, into which, at a subse- 
quent period of his life, he made an 
almost triumphal entry, hailed on all 
sides as the great founder of American 
independence; he first landed, with onl}^ 
fire shillings in his pocket. His first 
meal in it was of dry bread, which he 
ate as he wandered up and down the 
streets ; and when he had finished it, he 
quenched his thirst with the waters of 
the Delaware. To one of such simple 
habits, poverty itself could hold out no 
cause of alarm. Before his little fund 
was exhausted, Franklin procured the 
employment he desired, and soon gained 
the esteem of his master and his asso- 
ciates, by his temperance, industry, and 
amiable frankness. 

Deceived by some visionary promises 
held out to him by Sir William Keithj 
Franklin came to London at eighteen 
years of age, without a single friend, 
either to counsel or assist him. Hap- 
pily his principles were so far fixed, and 
his pursuits of so laudable a nature^ 
that a situation which to almost any 
other youth would have been fraught 
with danger, to him only proved the 
means of increasing his knowledge, by 
eulargin? the sphere of his observation. 

Franklin, while in England, thus 
gives his testimony to the excellence 
of water drinking. 

On my entrance, I worked at first as 
a pressman, conceiving I had need of 
bodily exercise, to which J had been 
accustomed in America, where the 
printers work alternately as compo- 
sitors and at the press. 1 drank nothing 
but water. The other workmen, to the 
number of about fifty, were great 
drinkers of beer. I carried occasionally 
a large form of letters in each hand, up 
and down stairs, while the rest em* 
ployed both hands to carry one. They 
were surprised to see^ by this and many 
other examples, that the ** American 
aquatic," as they used to call me, was 
stronger than those who^ dmnk forter» 
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The beer-boy had sufficient employ- 
ment during the whole day in serving 
that house alone. My fellow-press- 
man drank every day a pint of beer 
before breakfast, a pint with bread and 
cheese for breakfast, one between break- 
fast and dinner, one at dinner, one 
again aboufc six o'clock in the after- 
noon, and another after he had finished 
his day's work. This custom ap- 
peared to me abominable ; but he had 
need, he said, of all this beer, in order 
to acquire strength to work. 
' I endeavoured to convince him that 
the bodily strength furnished by the 
beer, could only be in proportion to 
the solid part of the barley dissolved in 
the water of which the beer was com- 
posed — that there was a larger portion 
of flour in a penny loaf; and that con- 
sequentiv if he ate this loaf, and drank 
a pint 01 water with it, he would derive 
more ^tren^th from it than from a pint 
of beer. This reasoning, however, did 
not prevent him from drinking his ac- 
customed quantity of beer, and paying 
every Saturday night a score of four er 
five shillings for this cursed beverage — 
an expense from which I was wholly 
exempt. 

After a residence of eighteen months 
in England, he returned to his native 
country, unimpaired in the simplicity 
of his' character, though refined in 
mental cultivation by his voyage across 
the Atlantic. 

He now settled at Philadelphia, as a 
printer; and his active and speculating 
mind immediately began to shew itself. 
He published newspapers and periodical 
works, one of which was the famous 
almanack, called " Poor Richard's," 
ten thousand copies of which were for 
many years sold annually in America : 
it is replete with the most excellent 
rules of conduct, and is written in so 
engaging yet impressive a style, that in 
Pennsylvania, in particular, the effects 
of the* frugality and industry which it 
enforced were long observable in the 
habits of the people, and the conse- 
quent ease which their circumstances 
exhibited. He likewise formed clubs 
and circulating libraries, directed scien- 
tific enquiries to the purposes of do- 
mestic comfort, and transfused into 
every thing he projected or organised 
such a spirit of rational liberty, tempe- 
Thte philosophy, and useful informa- 



tion, as speedily procured him the 
notice of government. In 1*736 he was 
chosen clerk of the General Asf^embly, 
which he regarded as his first entrance 
into public life: his next step was to 
become a justice of the peace and a 
legislator, and in the latter capacity he 
was re-elected every year for ten years, 
without his ever asking an elector for 
a vote, or signifying either directly or 
indirectly any desire of being chosen. 

Franklin's philosophical and political 
fame began now equally to diffuse 
themselves over the world. His atten- 
tion to that branch of natural philo- 
sophy in which he afterwards became 
so eminently distinguished by his inge- 
nious discoveries, was originally excited 
by an accidental acquaintance with a 
Doctor Spence from Scotland, who 
showed him some experiments in elec- 
tricity, the first be bad ever seen. To 
a mind like his, this opened a field of 
enquiry, which he investigated with 
equal ardour and acnteness. His theo- 
ries, new as they were bold, gained him 
the honour of a gold medal from the 
Royal Society of London. The Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew's conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws; 
that of Edinburgh and of Oxford fol- 
lowed its example, and most of the 
other learned bodies of Europe were 
equally ambitious of calling him a 
member who first entertained the daring 
thought, like the fabled Prometheus, of 
stealing fire from heaven, in attracting 
its lightnings by means of pointed rods, 
and thus conducting them harmless to 
the earth. 

The unhappy misunderstandings be- 
tween Americaandthe mother country, 
which preceded their final rupture, were 
but too well calculated to draw forth 
Doctor Franklin's political talents ; 
and as he was in England during much 
of the time when party disputes were at 
the highest, and his extensive influence 
in his native country was universally 
acknowledged, his opinions were eagerly 
looked for. and jealously scrutinized on 
both sides of the Atlantic, as likely to 
have considerable weight in determining 
the question whether America should 
assert her independencie as a country, or 
submit, unrepresented, to the taxation 
imposed upon her as a colony. The 
justice and moderation of Franklin's 
counsels, at such an eventful crisis. 
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drew upon him the discontent of all 
nnrtips less rational than himself. 
Whilst in America, the people re* 
proachpd him with being almost luke- 
warm in their cause; in England he 
was accused of endeavouring to sow 
dissensions between the countries, re- 
gardless of the horrors of civil war, and 
to alienate the affections of subjects 
from tbeir lawful governors. 

Amidst all the clash of parties and the 
outcries of calumny. Doctor Franklin, 
however, remained unmoved ; though, 
as he has himself declared, in a letter to 
his son, nothing could have supported 
him so firmly under such trying circum- 
stances, but the soothing assurances of 
his own conscience, that he was endea- 
vouring, to the utmost of his ability, 
to promote the social rights and happi- 
ness of mankind ;. and the conviction, 
that sooner or later, the true motives 
of every person's actions must be made 
manifest to the world, and their real 
value impartially appreciated. Nor was 
his consolation drawn from a source 
that could deceive him : within a very 
few months from the period when he 
had been most injured by suspicion, and 
loaded with reproach, England did him 
the justice to regret that she had not 
bren guided by his advice, and America 
to acknowledge that she was indebted 
for her independence to the wisdom of 
him, who first taught her to assert her 
ow n rights, and trust to her own re- 
sources. On the commencement of the 
war between America and this country, 
Doctor Franklin was sent from Phila- 
delphia to France, in the important 
character of envoy. He was presented 
to the king in the gallery of Versailles, 
and was received in the most gracious 
manner. He was accompanied on the 
occasion by a great number of Ame- 
ricans and individuals of foreign states, 
who were collected together by curio- 
sity, to see so venerable a character ; 
and his years and the simplicity of his 
dress, added to the respect which his 
talents had before inspired. His influ- 
ence at the court of France, and the 
personal esteem in which he was held 
by the literary and scientific classes in 
its society, were so great, that he was 
enabled to obtain assistance from that 
kingdom which greatly contributed to 
•bring the war, with, England to. a fa-, 
votirablejcQuclusien, and establish the 



American independence on a basis not 
to be shaken so long as it remains true 
to itself. Alter representing his na- 
tive country for nine years in France, 
Doctor Franklin at length returned to 
Philadelphia, and entered it amidst the 
shouts and acclamations of thousands 
who had flocked from all parts to tes- 
tify their esteem and veneration. 

The warriors who had shed their 
blood for an independence insured by 
means of his sagacity,, were eager to 
exhibit to him their glorious wounds. 
He was surrounded by old men who 
had petitioned Heaven to live long 
enough to behold his return ; and by a 
new generation, eager to surrey the 
features of a great man, whose talents, 
whose services, and whose virtues had 
excited in their hearts the first raptures 
of enthusiasm. Having advanced from 
a port henceforth open to all nationn, 
to a city, the model of all future capi- 
tals, he beheld the public school M'hich 
he had founded, in a state of splendour ; 
and saw the hospital, the establishment 
of which had been one of his first oer* 
vices, and the increase of which was 
owing to his foresight, now fully com- 
mensurate to all his wishes : the latter 
by solacing suflering humanity ; the 
former by aiding the progress of rea- 
son. In about three years after his re- 
turn to Philadelphia, Dr. Franklin 
withdrew himself entirely from public 
life, having long been desirous of the 
tranquillity which his increasing years 
and declining health required. He still, 
however, served his country occasion- 
ally with his pen, but for the last twelve 
months of his existence, his infirmities 
confined him almost entirely to his bed, 
without, however, impairing either his 
mental faculties, or his cheerfulness of 
disposition ; and he finally resigned 
with the utmost calmness, a long and 
useful life of eighty-four years, unir 
formly spent in the service of his fellow 
creatures. His life affbrds one of the 
finest moral lessons that can be offered 
np to the admiration, the applause, or 
the imitation of mankind. 

As a man, we have beheld him prac- 
tising and inculcating the virtues of 
frugality, temperance, and industry. 

As a citizen, we have seen him repel- 
ling the efforts of tyranny, and asserting 
the liberty of his countrymen. 

As a legislator, he affords a bright 
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«xamp1« of g^enius soaring: above cor- 
rupt ion^ and continually aiming at the 
happiness of his constituents. 

As a politician, we survey him on 
one hand acquiring the aid of a power* 
ful nation, by means of his slcilful ne- 
gociations ; and on the other, calling 
forth the common strength of a con* 
gress of republics, by fixing a central 
point to which they could all look up, 
and concentrating their common force 
for the purpose of union, harmony, 
legif^lation, and defence. 

As a philosopher, his labours and his 
discoveries are calculated to advance 
the best interests of humanity. He 
might, indeed have been justly termed 
the friend of man, the benefactor of the 
universe. 

The pursuits and occupation of his 
early path, afford a most excellent and 
instructive example to the young; his 
middle life, to the adult; his advanced 
years to the aged. From him the poor 
may learn to acquire wealth, and the 
rich to adapt it to the purposes of be* 
neficence. 

The following extract from his * Ad- 
vice to Young Tradesmen" will, we 
think, be very acceptable on the present 
occasion : — 

" At this time, when the general com- 
plaint is ' that money is scarce,' it will 
be an act of kindness to inform the 
moneyless how they may reinforce their 
pockets. 1 will acquaint them with the 
true secret of money-catching, the cer- 
tain way to fill empty purses, and how 
to keep them always full. Two simple 
rules, well observed, will do the bu- 
siness. 

First, let honesty and industry be thy 
constant companions: and 

Secondly, spend one penny less than 
thy clear gains. 

Then shall thy hide-bound pocket 
soon thrive, and will never again cry 
with the empty belly-ache : neither will 
creditors insult thee, nor want oppress, 
nor hung:er bite, nor nakedness freeze 
thee. The whole hemisphere will shine 
brighter, and pleasure spring up in 
every corner of thy heart. Now, there- 
fore, embrace these rules and be happy. 
Banish the bleak winds of sorrow from 
thy mind, and live independent. Then 
Shalt thou be a man, and not hide thy 
face at the approach of the rich, nor 
suffer the ptAn df feelifig little when the 



sons of fortune walk at thy hand ; for 
independency, whether with little or 
much, is good fortune, and placeth the« 
on even ground with the proudest of the 
golden fleece. Ob, then, be wise ; let 
industry walk with thee in the morning, 
and attend thee until thou reachest the 
evening hour for rest. Let honesty be 
as the breath of thy soul, and never for« 
get to have a penny when all expencee 
are enumerated and paid ; then shalt 
thou reach the point of happiness, and 
independence shall be thy shield and 
buckler, thy helmet and crown ; then 
shall thy soul walk upright, nor stoop 
to the silken wretch because he hath 
riches, nor pocket an abuse because the 
hand which offers it wears a ring set 
with diamonds." 

The excellence of these remarks, 
however simple, and even homely the 
guise in which they appear, cannot be 
too forcibly pointed out at the present 
time; when persons who cannot save 
such large sums as may promise them a 
speedy independence, or gather the 
means of greatly increased expenditure, 
disdain to save anything. They spend 
as much on frivolous pleasures for them* 
selves, and a showy and useless educa* 
tion for their children, as would, if laid 
aside for each child at its birth, secore 
it the means of procuring a comfortable 
and honorable livelihood ; and at their 
death they have no other inheritance to 
bequeath their families, but habits of 
idleness and indul^^ence, which fill the 
world with discontented youths, and 
helpless young women, whose pride can 
reconcile them to every degradation, 
except that, as they imagine it, of being 
known to maintain themselves by honest 
industry. Let the youn<; keep itinces- 
santly in mind that ere they can be ge- 
nerous, they must be careful ; and, that 
to be truly honourable and independent, 
the first step is to know that they can 
maintain themselves whenever occasion 
may require, by their own exertions, 
and be contented to live within their 
means; which is, after all, the only real 
test of comfortable circumstances. How 
often do we hear those, who are called 
rich, and who are most anxious to be 
thought so, imputing it as a reproach 
to thB poor that they save nothing imt 
of their wages, and take no thought for 
either themselves or their familiei be^ 
yondthepresentmoihent. Ydtadklllei^ 
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very persons, amidst their showy estab- 
lishments, and idle lives, if they, save 
out of their incomes, or abstract any 
thing: from their present pkasures^ for 
casual emergencies — huw few can answer 
in the affirmative. Many can talk of 
their gains, of those sadden influxes of 
wealth, caused by some unexpected turn 
in commerce, which may bring ruin to 
perhnps their next door neighbour, or 
by the lucky result of some speculation, 
which in its failure might have brought 
beggary on themselves, and distress on 
all connected with them; but as for the 
regular systematic savings, purchased 
by privations, and persevered in through 



principle, they are as rarely to be met 
witJi, as is the blessed consciousness of 
independence and comfort, by which 
they are invariably accompanied, and 
for which the affected gaiety of those 
who wear fine clothes with empty puck^i 
ets, is but a sorry substitute. 

Were the precepts of Franklin acted 
on for only one year, by all ranks unan* 
imuusly, what a different picture would 
society present ! The voice of discon^ 
tent would not be heard at the end of 
that time; for people wuuld find that 
the remedy fur the inconvenieuces of 
the times rest with themselves. 



SONG OF THE OCEAN. 



" TnT«ason's ear they all rejoitie. 
And utter forth a glorlons voice/'-^^iltfdlMii. 



From my Maker's hand, at His high command, 

I arose in splendour and might ! 
My glorious birth left my sister earth 

Less than she deem'd her right ; 
But Almighty wisdom my courses bound, 
And bade me encircle the world around. 

Know ye my form when the blast and the storm 

Have roused my furious might ? 
When the strong ships fail, and the brave men quail, 

In horror and wild afi*right? 
When the scofier bows his stubborn knee, 
And owns a present Deity ! 

When the blast has blown, Jmd my anger flown. 

All gaily my wild waves play 
In sparkling vest, and feathery crest. 

They bear the bark on her way. 
And lands remote own my power to bless, 
As I circle the earth with a fond caress. 

The clouds that fly o'er the azure sky, 

From me receive their birth ; 
Ye behold my pow'r in each balmy show'r 

That gladdens the teeming earth. 
Streamlet and sprmg, lake, river, and sea, 
All — all are. subordinate unto me 1 

I know BO change, my proud steeds range 

Free — free o'er my wide domain ; 
In every clime, they defy old time, 

To lay his hand on their mane. 
The " spirit of God" o'er my f^ce has pass'd,* 
And my. waves His eternal form have glass'd. C. I^. B. 
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Truly our transailanitc brethren 
are an example to the world for enter- 
prise and perseverance. No sooner do 
they discover an abuse, than they fully 
and comprehensively investigate it, and 
immediately set themselves to remedy 
it with a zeal and earnestness that no 
other country can parallel. The witty 
Colonel Crockett's motto, "go ahead,'' 
5b their national characteristic. The 
important and interesting mass of facts 
they have collected from every quarter 
of the ^lohe, and embodied' in their 
Annual Report, is truly wonderful, 
and might almost make us look at home 
with sime feelings of dissatisfaction, 
did we not bear in mind that in Eng- 
land the diffit ulty of Temperance la- 
bours is infinitely greater than in 
Amrrica; prejudices are stronger, in- 
terest more powerful, and old coun- 
tries, like old people, do not hastily 
give up old habits, however culpable 
and dangerous. Regarded in propor- 
tion to the vast comparative amount 
of difficulties to be contended against, 
and also to the comparatively small 
number of influential persons who, in 
this country, have taken up the cause 
of Total Abstinence, we have reason 
to be abundantly thankful that our 
cause can rear its head with vigour, 
and dread no shame, even in compa- 
rison with the giant offspring — the 
Total Abstinence Sampson that Co- 
lumbia has given birth to. 

^J'he most delightful circumstance, 
and that also which explains the whole 
secret of Temperance success in Ame- 
rica, is the perfect unity apparent 
IN ALL ITS OPERATIONS, and the cor- 
dial co-operations of all its various com- 
mittees. No divisions or petty dif- 
ferences mar the intention of their 
labours; and if any individual dif- 
ferences of opinion exist, they are either 
suppressed in a spirit of concord, or 
aHialgamated into a uniform whole for 
the good of the great cause which each 
is bound to promote. 

The following is a brief but compen- 
dious sketch of the existing Tempe- 
rance organizations : — 

" Twenty-four State Temperance Societies, 
or Unions, with numerous county and tewn 
auxiliaries, are in a state of healthful action ; 



and some of their last annual reports have ex- 
hibited great diligence and zeal, with the most 
gratifying success. State Societies have been 
organised during the year in South Carolina 
and Missouri; and a Territorial Societv in 
IVisconsin. The number of members in tfese 
various associations, it is difficult to p»timate. 
From the report of one, the New York State 
Society, ibe committee learn that it has, in 57 
counties, 1,178 auziliaTi<>s, embracing, on the 
comprehensive pledge, 131,161 members ; and 
that there are wiihin its bounds 160,000 mem- 
bers ef Total Abstinence Societies, 27,839 of 
which have been gathered in during the year. 
The society has issued, during the year, 152^,700 
publications, equal to 14,928,200 duodecimo 
pases. In Massachusetts, from 15,000 to 
20,000 have the last year signed the compre- 
hensive pledge. In New York city, more 
than 10,000. In Philadelphia, more than 
4,000. In the latter city, the committee have 
noticed with pleasure the rise and spread of 
Temperance? Beneficial Societies, which already 
embrace and secure, by sympathy and pecu- 
niary aid in affliction and trouble, 2,000 of the 
labouiing population. Such societies, it is 
believed, are well adapted to our great cities. 
A moiety of the money squandered in drink 
is here cast into the common treasury ; and a 
regard for character, and desire to reap a benefit 
from the common fund m the hour of want, 
unitedly serve to secure the members in the 
firm practice of total abstinence from all that 
intoxicates. 

" Seamen's Temperance Societies are well 
sustained in our principal ports. The New 
York Society reports 200 captains and 2,000 
seamen as regular and consistent members ; 
and seamen's boarding houses, on temperance 
principlea, like so many light-houses, are 
planted all along our coast, inviting the sons 
of the ocean to places of safety, houses of 
refuge, from the great destroyer. ' 

" These organizations must be sustained 
while there is a distillery pouring fiery deso- 
lation over the land, or a dram-shop or evil 
custom preparing victims for Moloch. They 
are the great moral machinery which is to 
eflTect the reformation of the country and the 
world ; and the committee would regret to see 
the day when, at temperance meetings, the 
pledge should no longer be circulated." 

It has always heen a question in 
England whether legislative enact- 
nients would prove really favourable 
to the cause of Total Abstinence. If 
they are in reality conducive to the 
promotion of national sobriety, the 
American Tee-totalcrs have great rea- 
son to congratulate themselves on the 
assistance which their representatives 
have afforded them. It appears the 
alteration of the licencing law in Mas- 
sachusetts, the re8trictioi>6 in Connec- 
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tlcut,' Illinois, and MiMissippi, has had 
a beneficial effect ; manj eminent le^ifal 
authorities speak favourably of the im- 
provement in public morals, and Ihe 
very great diminution of crime in con* 
sequence of withholding; licences. Yet 
excellent as the restrictions on the 
deadly traffic undoubtedly are, of course 
designing, interested, and unprincipled 
persons are frequently to be found who 
contrive to evade these preventative 
legislative measures : and in some cases, 
as we have frequent opportunities of 
hearing, venal or ignorant magistrates 
impose only a nominal fine, by which 
means the wholesoms restrictions of 
the law are rendered, in many cases, of 
no effect. It is the circumstance of the 
liability of all laws fur the suppression 
of intemperance being evaded, that 
renders us doubtful of the real effi- 
ciency of such measures, except as evi- 
dences of high national opinion and 
purity of morals; in the latter. sense 
they cannot be too highly valued. But 
there can be no doubt that individual 
conviction is the only certain way to 
ensure permanent and general reform. 
Considering the question of the expe- 
diency of legislative enactments in this 
light, we must decidedly dissent from 
one remark that the American Report 
contains, viz., " Thb morality op a 

PEOPLE WILL NOT RISE ABOVE THEIR 

LAWS.*' If this were true, what would 
now be the state of affairs in England ? 
The flourishing condition of the Tee- 
total cause in this country proves that 
the morality of an intelligent and con- 
scientious people will rise above their 
laws. The example of former periods, 
when custom sanctioned and legalized 
the most revolting acts, is no criterion 
for Christian people of the nineteenth 
century. At all events we feel proud 
and happy that the Total Abstinence 
tree was planted in England volun- 
tarily, and by the industrious classes : 
we believe this is the reason why its 
root is so sound, and its growth so 
vigorous; we believe that laws, how- 
ever excellent, have more frequently 
followed than led the intelligence of 
the community ; we further believe, 
that all great reforms have sprung from 
the people, not excepting that greatest 
of all causes, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, of whose Divine founder it is 
recorded, that *Hhe common people 



heard him gladly ;'' and who chose his 
disciples from among those who have 
learned wisdom in the stern school of 
worldly adversity. 

It affords us great pleasure to per- 
ceive the number of Temperance pe- 
riodicals that are circulated in the 
Va'ion— fifteen flourishing publications 
advocating the great principles of 
Total Abstinence is a sufficient proof 
of the extent and value of their exer- 
tions, and the consequent progress of 
the cause they are so energetically en- 
gaged in. 

The most interesting portion of the 
Report is the mass of facts which that 
indefatigable apostle of Temperan-'e^ 
E. C. Dele van, Esq., collected during 
his European tour. Though our trans- 
atlantic brethren remark on our diffi- 
culties :— 

"Prom Great Britain we are anticipating 
tidingt of great goed. The deadly Upas tree 
is there most deeply rooted. The monster 
intemperance has strGngholds in church and 
state. A revenue of eight millions sterling 
from the traffic in ardent spirit alone, causes 
the government to set every thing at defiance 
which lioks like reform ; while the immense 
capital invested in distilleries^ breweries, gin- 
shops, wine vaults, and all the drinking cua* 
toms of a prosperous, most powerful, and, 
haughty nation, sneer at David with his sling' 
and stone, fiut he comes in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts. The axe is laid at the root of 
the tree. Moloch tiembles. The nations are 
inc|uiring in every part, ' What now thing is 
this?' and Temperance is already crowned 
wiih laurels." 

Few things could be more confirma- 
tory of the concluding sentence of this 
paragraph, than the appearance of the 
great procession on the 20th of May 
last, in reference to which Mr. Delevan 
observes — 

** At first I thought the procession of doubt- 
ful expediency ; but I am now convinced that 
it will, in its effects, prove one of the most 
important neyes ever made in Great Britain." 

The following is a most important, 
and afflicting communication from 
Canada : — 

** Wo ! Wo I Wo ! — ^The fiend intemperance 
rides over this devoted country. The scenes 
that every where abound in town, village, and 
cour ty, are heart-rending. Religion, morality, 
industry — all are swallowed up ia intempe- 
rance. The only new buildings are distil- 
leries, and rum-sellers hire the shops, as they 
become vacant, frem the cessation of useful 
business. 

«( We have one Great Idol to whom sacri- 
fices are made, such as were never madis to 
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Moloch or Jucrf^rntut. Th e d Utill art are bis 
hiVh-priptts, keepinj^ up his never^oying 6reB» 
(a (ypeofthe fire that shall never bequenched.) 
And the rum-sellers use his missionaries, by 
precept and example, urging men to sacrifice 
liiemselves at bis shrine. All sre on the 
toad to ruin, each striving to attain the naol 
himself, and urging on his neij;hbours. How 
long, O Lord ! how long vrill this fell destroyer 
rem n in unbound ? 

*• Unless the wise and the good in Britain, 
in the United States, and iu Canada, unite 
their unceasing prayers, and untirinn: efforts to 
restore peace to this country, vre had almost 
said, we might shut np our churches, dissolve 
eur Temperance Societies, and discontinue 
every effort to promote the spiritual welfare 
ef the communitv. The bloody demon of war 
destroys every thinz that is good and virluoua 
with a power which is almost irresistible ; and 
he exerts the same power in promoting every 
thin^ that is evil. But intemperance is one 
of his chief agents. Deprive him of the aid 
of intoxicating drink, and his power will be 
almost gone.*' 

In rontradlstinction to tbis nielan> 
choly, but by this time we trust, ame- 
liornttrd pictuie of the state of the Teiiw 
perance cause in the North of Amenca, 
is the gratifying intelligence from the 
South of India; the head-quarters being 
Madras, in the East Indies. The fol- 
lowing IB an extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to the corresponding secretary 
of the American Temperance Union : — 

**Madras, February, 1839. 
« Sir,— You will no doubt be highly gra- 
tified to hear that a Temperance Society has 
lately bees established at Madras on Total 
Abstinence principles. About the year 1833, 
or 1834, Temperance Societies were first in- 
troduced into India, it is believed from Jaffina, 
in Ceylon. These societies soon spread over 
the whole peninsula, but notwithstanding this 
great success, and the good effected by these 
societies, in reclaiming several drunkards, and 
lessening the evils arising from intoxication, 
t^ toas found that unless Beer^ Wine, and other 
fermented drinks were wholly discarded, no per- 
imanent good would ever be effected, and that the 
demon of drunkenness would still retain pos-- 
$$s9ion of Ids strong holds. It was therefore 
resolved by one of the Americsn missionaries 
stationed at Madras, to form a society based 
on * Total Abstinence principles,' and to this 
society when formed, he pave the title of 
* South India Temperance Union,* a journal 
was commenced at the same time, and tracts, 
«C. circulated." 

The Sandwich Islands, it appears, 
have been long in advance of more 
civilized nations, having imitated the 
Americans in adopting prohibitory 
mt^asures against the traffic in strong 
drink. We trust the time will soon 
arrive when other remote parts of the 
world, now suffering under the miseries 



which the refinements (in wickedncas) 
of more ostensibly enlightened nfttions 
have introduced among them, will 
adopt measures, individuallv and col- 
lectively, to check the flood of intem-. 
perance and all its attendant horrors. 

The research of our able ailvocate, 
the Rev. F. Beardsall, into the wine 
question, and his remarks on the wine 
producing countries, have been so long 
before the Temperance public, by means 
of that gentleman's valuable lectures 
and writings, that the facts contained 
in the American Report, relative to the 
wine districts of France, would not be 
new to our readeis. We rejoice, how- 
ever, that one crowned head in Europe 
has borne testimony to the value of our 
Total Abstinence principle ; and when 
reading the account of the interview of 
£. C. Develan with Louis Phillipe, 
we feel convinced that the small pure 
stream of truth that has sprung up 
among huts ^< where poor men lie," 
will in time roll its mighty tide against 
the walls of palaces, and effect a peace- 
ful and splendid revolution in the 
character and condition of nations. 

We cannot better conclude our ana-* 
lysis than by quoting the following 
admirable words from the concluding 
paragraph : — 

" To onr friends and co-workers in foreign 
countries, the committee say, let us unitedly 
look up to the G^ of Heaven fer a blessing* 
and in the spirit of the Gospel, anitedlv press 
forward in our great work. We feel tpat we 
are engaged in a cause in which are involved 
the most precious interests of the human 
family. The world is to be given to the di vine 
Redeemer. £very valley is to be filled, every 
mountain laid low, every obstacle to the apreaa 
and reception of the Gospel to be removed, and 
Holiness to the Lord is to be written upon 
every pleasure and employment of man. The 
temperance labours of missionaries of the 
cross in Pagan- lands, peculiarly call for 
grateful acknowledgments. And while the 
labourers in the temperance cause are so nu- 
merous, and so widely scattered, it is also s 
subject ef devout thankfulneea that there is 
sucn unity in counsel, such unity in feeling, 
and such a prevailing spirit to press forward to 
victory." 

We rise from the perusal of the 
*< American Report,** with feelings of 
warm admiration for the 7eal of our 
Columbian brethren, and a spirit of 
generous emulation that pronipts us to 
use our best endeavours to *^gQ and dp 
likewise.*' 
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A LrCTUBK 09 THK SiN, AND RCMBDY OF 
DnuNK f NN B99- J)cliv$red in tiie We$Uyan 
Chapel, Bridlington, Junuary 9tb, 1840. By 
the Bev. James Kendall. Fublisbed 
by especial request. 

We perfectlv understand the nature 
of the especial request, which ushered 
this puerility into the world, and the in- 
terests it was meant to ^erve; our 
sapient opponents may have well spa« 
red their especial requests until they 
obtained some more competent cham- 
pion, — as to ability, candour, and man- 
liness, we mean , certainly if falsehood, 
folly, profanity, contradiction, and hy- 
pocrisy, be desirable qualities, we 
ought to congratulate them on having 
secured the assistance of one so match- 
less in these qualifications. In looking 
over the pages of this choice specimen, 
it might well be said of us : " To spy 
the nakedness of the land ye are 
come ;** and we should have contemptu^ 
ously consigned it to dull for^etfulness 
had it not been that the station of the 
author as a spiritual teacher, (save 
the mark) and a member of a large and 
highly influential body, conferred on 
him a sort of extraneous imj^ortance, 
and present claims to that notice which 
he does not otherwise merit, either as 
a man, an author, or an opponent 

We have heard of a painter, or ra- 
ther a dauber, who used to paint under 
hit pictures " this is acock,*' or ^'this 
is a jack-ass," as the subject might 
be, to enable the beholder to form 
some notion as to what creature of the 
animal creation he intended to repre- 
sent. In imitation, we presume, of this 
plan, the Rev. James Kendall writes a 

i>reface, to tell the reader what his 
ecture is meant to be. He says it 
** was designed to be very plain,*^ and 
strictly religious.' (Oh ! great design 
miserably foiled 1) and then, as it was 
necessary to secure the patronage of a 
well quatifitd and impartial judge be- 
fore venturing on the dangerous waves 
of public opinion, he modestly adds : — 
** J approve of what J have written.'* 
Poor man, what a pity that he shouid 
be, in this respect, 'alone in his glory.' 
A curious remark as to time, aUa, ec'* 
cura ia this channiog txplanatory pie* 



face :— " The time is now fully come 
when the awful sin of drunkenness 
must be denounced." Indeed ! what a 
valuable discovery that must be to a 
iime-server. We must give our readers 
a few specimens of the picture which 
the preface sajs : " was to be plain 
and strictly religious." 

In accordance with this plan, the 
following is certainly a very plain con- 
tradiction. Speaking of the drunkard 
the author says : — 

** In the mean time, be is beyoTid most 
otbers, hopeless of reformation. It is a very 
dreadful consideration that comparatively 
(mind I say evm^rakvo^) few drunkards are 
effectually reclaimed. ' 

Shortly alter,.this " Sir Oracle*' ex- 
claims :— 

" Never let that strange and almost infidel 
opinion be fostered, that drunkards cannot 
be, or that they almost never are reclaimed." 

So much for consistency! We select 
at random the following statements, 
which all our Tee-total brethren will 
perceive to be plain falsehoods : — 

** The practice of eating opium ve are assu- 
red by most respectable authorities, has in- 
creased since the establishment of Tempe- 
rance societies in this country to a most fear- 
ful extent, and has been productive otftOal 
results." 

And, again: — 

*' How is it that in everv city, town and 
village, of oar native land, the great mass of 
the people are sober and temperate f ' 

The 60,000 drunkards who perish 
annually, besides the uncalciilated tip- 
plers, who by moderate degrees pave 
the way to their untimely eraves ; and 
the £Sf),000,000 sterling which intoici- 
cating drinks pay to the revenue, suf- 
ficiently recites the latter statement. 
And with reference to opium, the pages 
of this Magazine* show, from sources 
unconnected with Temperance socle- 
ties, that there is not the shadow of a 
foundation for any such insinuation. 

Apd now having demonstrated the 
plainness of the lecture, we shall ex< 
amine how far the author has adhered 
to his design of being <* strictly reli- 



• See 
page M. 
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gions." The following is a singular 
piece of strictly religious advice : — 

*' Scher Christiang should be particularly cau- 
tious and abstemious ia the drunkard's pre* 
seuce. Taking no stron/i^ drink before nim 
that he may be thus silently and significantly 
admonished/' 

In the amusing preface before alluded 
to, the Rev! gentleman has kindly 
told the reader how he is to understand 
this. He is not to think that the lectu- 
rer allows, or recommends intemperate 
drinking in the drunkard's absence. 
We will be tractable, and allow our un- 
derstanding to be trammeled in this 
way, and submit to comprehend, at the 
bidding of this spiritual teacher, that 
black is white, out of a feeling of cha- 
ritable indulgence. But did the author 
think the inference he guards against, 
was the only one his most complimen- 
tary advice admitted of? if so, we are 
sorry for the lamentable obtuseness of 
his intellects. Christians have been 
often aggrieved at the statements of 
Temperance advocates ; and as truth is 
the most painful offence possible, they 
have been angry and indignant ; what 
will they now say to the grossly in- 
sulting advice given them by a cham- 
pion of their own : — " Sober Chris- 
tians should be particularly cautious 
and AB8TB3iiousinthe drunkard's pre- 
sence !" Can it be possible, sober 
Christians need to be so admonished ! 

We pass over the manifest hypocrisy 
which inculcated from the pulpit, is as 
awful as it is disgusting ; particularly 
when we consider the text of the dis- 
course '' Walk honestly as in the day." 
The sincere, pure minded, consistent 
Christian practices no such paltry and 
contemptaole trickery; he remembers 
that he walks in the sight of God at 
all times, and, therefore, is uninfluenced 
by the presence, or absence of man. 

Mark the profanity of the following 
observation; — 

" We cannot be hettw than our master. It 
is well if we be as our master." 

Grief, and shame, cast out indigna- 
tion, when we perceive men, calling 
themselves Christians, daring, impi- 
ously, to plead for sensual indulgen- 
cies, and justify them by the alleged 
example of the one great name. The 
injury done to the sacred cause of re- 
ligion, by these arguments, is incalcu- 
lable. On their heads be the solemn, 



the awful responsibility, who practi- 
ealhf apply the daring reproach of the 
Pharisees, to the character of our Holy 
Redeemer. 

The following is not surprising, from 
one who advises Christians to adopt 
two systems, one in public, another in 
private : — 

" It is for you to consider whether for a lim- 
ited time, or all through life, you will make 
up your mind to be a water-drmker ? Whe- 
ther on w) occasion, nor under any circum- 
stances, except by medical prescription, you 
will take not one drop of strong drink ? And 
whether, when you are from home and travel' 
lingf amoHgit stranqerSt who know nothintr of 
you or your pledget you wiU refrain from takir^ 
one single drop of afc, or toinff, or spirits ? ft 
is for you to consider when you are seen by 
none but God and yourself, whether you will 
not, under a mere tind false pretext of inward 
pain, comfort yourself with a little of that li- 
quid which you consent to call poison? 

These enigmatical lines require brief 
explanation, as they admirably illus- 
trate the conduct of one of the author's 
very particular friends. 

Does the Rev. J. Kendall remember 
a Wesley an minister of Chehnsfbrd who 
signed the Total Abstinence pledge, 
and when among strangers, who knew 
nothing of him or his pledge, drank 
wine, beer, or whatever came in his 
way, until some one inadvertantly whis- 
pered the matter abroad, and it became 
expedient for the Rev. gentleman to 
resign ? in the meanwhile, very general 
disgust being felt, even Iw our oppo- 
nents, at the meanness of this indivi- 
dual's conduct, it became necessary to 
remove him to a new circuit where his 
conduct was unknown. Imprudence is 
ever the companion of vice : this man 
could not be content to amend his life, 
attend to his duties, and steer clear of 
the society he had disgraced. No ! he 
must needs turn round and slander 
those he was not fit to act with. The 
Temperance Society of the town in 
which the slanderer dwells, requested 
its committee to investigate; and ac- 
cording that respect to his station, 
which he did not merit from honest 
men, as an individual, hearing he had 
expressed a wish " to meet the infidel 
crew," meaning the total abstainers, 
they came to a resolution to afford him 
the opportunity he desired, and ap- 
pointed a discussion on the usual fair 
and approved plan. Had the Tempe- 
rance comoiittee meaaured Ihia Wes- 
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leyan preacher's intellects, the merest 
tyro among them would have hecn 
equal to the task of refuting so shallow 
a disputant ; but out of respect to his 
office, as a spiritual teacher, they ap- 
pointed one to meet him, unsurpassed 
m intelligence and candour, and that 
honest manliness that could appreciate 
the frank and open opposition of an 
honourable opponent ; oncj moreover, 
that it was a high and undeserved com- 
pliment to afford such a pitiful adver- 
sary an opportunity of meeting — lan- 
guage has no terms which will exactly 
express the scorn which all candid 
minds must feel when they are in- 
formed — this man, after slandering and 
defamine a cause he once professed to 
join and to admire ; and after de- 
claring himself " ready to defend" his 
principles, actually turned coward I 
thus proving the truth of the old adage, 
that " the bully and the craven are not 
unfrequently united in the same per-> 
son." This conduct is so utterly at 
variance with all received opinions of 
justice and candour, that we have no 
hesitation in saying, it is not merely 



uii*Ghristian, but unmanly and uq^-. 
English. 

The Rev. J. Kendall knows the party 
we allude to — the Temperance Society 
and the world know him also. 

It is gratifying to reflect that many 
estimable and intelligent ministers of 
the Wesle^an body, and large num- 
bers of their consistant members, are 
staunch abstainers ; and we confidently 
anticipate their rapid increase, parti- 
cularly when we remember their oene- 
volent, pure, and enlightened founder 
saw the evil and cure of drunkenness 
in exactly the same light in which we 
see it. nis rules contain a law which, 
if acted on consistantly, is as binding 
as any Temperance pledge ; a law that 
strikes at the tramc as one of ..the. 
deepest roots of the evil. Let Wes- 
leyan preachers, before they revile 
Total Abstinence Societies, refresh 
their memory by reading the following 
rule of their founder : — 

First — ** Avoiding evil of every kind." 
"Drankenness, huyitut or setting Bpirituous 
liquors ; or drinking tnemt except in* casern of 
extreme necessity.'" 



SCIENCE, EXHIBITIONS, AND THE FINE ARTS. 



PROGRESS OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 

MAP-COLOURINO. 

One of the most signal improvements in 
the useful arts during the last month, is 
Mr. Knight's invention of a mode by which 
maps mav be coloured at press. - Nor is this 
all, for tne map itself is printed by the same 
press in lieu of being the work of tae copper- 
plate engraver. Wood blocks are vsed ; the 
minute sections being all composed of metallic 
ink, inlaid. No less than seven colours are 
used, and these laid on first ; after that comes 
the linear designation of countries, towns, 
cities, rivers, &c. 

The advantages are extraordinary indeed, 
for, by the new process, a map, which at one 
time would have cost 4$. 6<2., may now be 
afforded for 4\d. I ! Schools will be greatly 
benefited by ttiis change; more particularly 
those wherein the earliest inductions to know- 
ledge are communicated. Until this invention 
was brought forward, the colouring of maps 
was done entirely by hand, and was a very 
expensive and a very tedious operation. 

The projected improvements m the Daguero- 
t3rpe (or sun-painting instrument) have not 
been realized ; nor have any of those practical 
applications to engraving, which were an- 
nounced by Dr. Donn6 and others. 

GALVANIC TELEGRAPH. 

It aflRnrdt us much pleMiue to commomcate 
VOL, I.* 



that the galvanic telegragh is likely to he ge- 
nerally introduced, and that the experiment 
on the Great Western Railway has perfectly 
succeeded. When it is recollected, that how' 
ever great the distance from one end of the wire 
to the other, the signal is transmitted at the 
instant it is made, the importance of this mode 
of communication to the commerce and go- 
vernment of the country will be at once re- 
cognized. The wires are protected, and kept 
distinct, in cases constructed for the purpose, 
and contrived so as not to be affected by damp. 
Fortunately the experiments on this subject 
have been conducted by men of scientific ex- 
perience, and therefore the mere trials of ama- 
teurs and their failures, have been avoided. 

BUDE LIGHT. 

The Bude light has amply fulfilled all the 
expectations formed of it, emanatingas it did 
from the studio of a Gurney and a Farraday. 
The light is intense, and may be thrown over 
a vast space, yet be wholly isolated, so as not 
to affect the atmosphere of the apartment by 
increase of heat. The best proof of this is 
given by the introduction of it in the House 
of Commons. 

LOCOMOTION. 

Our locomotive carriages have not yet in- 
creased above the speed of twenty-five to thirty 
miles an hour; but in steam-boat navigation 
a vaat improvement has been achieved by the 
■ubstitut^n of the Archimedian screw for the 
* D 
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ehinMy sfde-iVt^ain. Tbi« serMr work* ifl 
tlie dead-water of the vetsel, and is not seen : 
the motion communicated is very rapid, the 
water is not much diaturhed, and ihe increase 
of speed is about one-third. We hope that 
builders will, for once, waive their obstinacy 
of prejudice, in fiTOw of M mventiomo Bumi- 
fsstly advantageous. 

STEAM ENOINl— tTOTCA. 

There are no improvements in the iteatt- 
engine ; and the Chtmk stov« is found noi to 
supersede that of Dr. A rnott, either aaio heat 
or any superiority as to liberated gases. ^ In 
fact, by this new stove, the air becomes im- 
presrnated with a vapour, not absolutely me- 
phitic, but, to our thinking, very unwhole- 
some. 

TANNIMO. 

In tanning, a principle, not very new, has 
been patented by an American, who creates a 
vacuum around the skin, and so fills it with 
tan in a verv short time. The plan is simple, 
and certainly very eipedltious. Our shoe- 
shops will now be more abundantly stocked 
than ever. 

VUEL. 

Anthracite ^stone coal) is about to be pretty 
^nerally usea in steam-boats, as the expe- 
riments have completely succeeded . We 
shall, when that is tne case, have a river nnvi- 

Ktion free firotan tmoke — aoensummation most 
votttly to be wished! 

SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITIONS. 

THE OUIANA EXHIBITION, REOEKT STREET. 

Mr. ScHOUBimoK wsA Sent ont Some years 
ago on an expedition of scientific discovery to 
Guiana, and is now exhibiting in Regent- 
street the results of his labours. ,They are 
exceedingly curious, in botany, mineralogy, 
atmospheric notices, and living records of men 
and manners. The gentleman named has 
brought to England three Indians of separate 
tribes, who each speak a different language, 
although their habits are^ anatagous. In 
British Guiana there are six distinct tribes. 
The most ingenious and, at the same time, 
the handsomest of the three is Samarangf who 
belengs to one of the most powerful casts — 
the Macuti, He is five feet in height, and 
twenty-one years of age. The slight clothing 
of these Indians is very graceful, and admirably 
adapted to their medes of life. The nume- 
rous drawinffs give an excellent idea of the 
country, and are, we understand, about to be 
engraven, under the patronage of many distin- 
guished individuals. 

OATLIN's INDIAN EXHIBITION, 
EOTPTIAN HALL. 

This is one of the most interestinjgf exhi- 
bitions ever opened in the metropolis. It 
consists of several hundred paintings in illus- 
tration of the remaining tribes of Indians in the 
States of America ; and a poor remainder it is 
after the ravages of whiskey, small-pox, and 
the perpetual mioad of the white settlers. 

In a tew years it is supposed thst the tribes 
will have dwindled te a negative ^pulation^ 
and the^ all trasei of their customSf Willi with 



thflBf hmrB passed away i Mr. Catlin* there- 
fere, has eenferrsd a very great boon upoa 
science by having rescued so large an amount 
of useful information from oblirion. The 
paintings are portraits of the principal persons 
of the various tribes, male and female; and 
also views of scenery, and gronpings to eluci- 
date national customs and manners in war, the 
chase, amusements, &c. &c. These last are 
among the most spirited productions we have 
ever beheld. 

There is, in addition, a very ouriona eollec- 
tion ef pipes, shields, swords, spears, drums, 
dresses (of both men and women), tomahawks, 
mocassins, and other articles; and in the 
centre ef the room is a remarkably handsome 
wigwam, embroidered, which belonged ori- 
ffieally to the Crow Indians. We counsel our 

lends* by all means, te hasten to this exhi- 



BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

8UFF0LK-STEEET. 

The&b are few thinn more communicative 
of pure gratification than a fine collection of 
paintings, ancient or modem; and it must 
always suppose a want of nationality, sA well 
as very 4|ttesttoBable taste, to eonaemB the 
latter m reference to works of theelden time, 
which were, themselves, ones, ''modern.*' 
In the British Institution this year there are 
many admirable paintings, but by no means 
an cnernge number, as compared with lbrm«r 
years. Great names appear shy of decorfr- 
tine these highlypatronised wallsc wherefore, 
we know not. Tnat of Stanfield for instance, 
or of Roberts is no where te be seen ; and 
Mr. £. Landseer, has been very, very sparing 
indeed in his canvas ! 

(1.) His '* Young Roebnek and R^ngh 
Hoands" is, of course, masterly in the hand- 
ling; but there is no room to make out the 
ybrms as we ceuld desire to see them. 

(3.) ** Christ blessing little Children," by 
Eastlake, is a very exquisite picture; full oi 
a sublime simplicity in colour, grouping, 
and expression. It is small, but not 
the worse for that; and the only fault we 
find isilthatjit has an air a little too conversa* 
tional. 

(16.) The "View in the Higher Swiss 
Alps," by A. Oalame, is very clever in many 
respects ; but it is too lar^e as a mere land* 
scape without Jigurea, and is deficient in that 
chsrm of light and sliade which English ar- 
tists of celebrity so happilv throw over their 
works. Mr. Calame shoula study David Ro* 
berts. 

(33.) Creswick's " Haddon, Derbyshire," 
is a charming picture, and so also is Inskip'a 
" Wayfarer,'*^ (60) thoush he indulges in a 
most extravagant breadth of touch. But then 
his drawing is admirable and his eye for eo- 
lour extraordinary ; and these qualities com* 
pensate for many defects. 

(65.) Scott Lauder's *< Looking Glass," is 
worthy of the Flemish School. 

(91/) *< Hungarian Nobles," a sledge scene* 
by Zeitter, is very spirited in drawing, and 



iapital for his very peeuUar effects of colour. 
(179. 199.) XU ChflfM pistorsi of the 
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same artist are also mphie illustrations, 
though there is too much vokUe in them. 

(359.) Wilson's "Light Breeze*' has all 
his usual merits of transparency and motian* 
and B. W. Davis's "Highlands" (419) is 
beautiful for its truth to nature. 

(4^.) Of Mr Hart's ** Lady JsaeGrey'*we 
cannot say any thing in praise ; it is immense 
in si^e, ' ind to our ideas very indifferently 
composed. Nor can we speak in laudation 
of MacUse's "Robin Hood," (290) which 
thoygh excellent for expression, is far toogr^m 
in colour, and is broken up too much in the 
grouping. 

Among the works in the department of 
Sculpture, Ritchie's " Sappho" (458) is an ex- 
quisite production. 

SACE£D HARMONIC SOCIETY, 

SXBTEE BAJU*. 

Tas new music of the put month has been 
lor the most part of a vapid and uninteresting 
character ; for not even the august occasion of 
the rojal marriage has inspired a true poet or 
musician with the requisite iervovi* of compo- 
sition. Indeed a task for the occasion, of 
whateTor kind, appears always to paralyze the 
efforts of genius. Under this head we cannot 
omit to notice a delightful evening given by 
the SacredHarmonic society, at Exeter Hal I, on 
Friday week. The singers oomprised Miss 
Birch, Miss Lucombe, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Young, 
Mr. Leffler, and others ; and the chorus was 
composed of above five hundred voices. The 
magnificent new organ was used on this occa- 
Mon, and nothing could exceed therichness, the 
sweetness, and the power of its tones, under 
the masterl V hands of those who performed on 
it. One or the most attractive airs of the 
evening, was Mr. Yonng's "Ere in&ncy's 
budl" which was given with a mekuUe 
lasciotttncff, and pathos of expression, that 
was truly captivatinff: it was encored. The 
large room was crowded, so that long before 
seven o'clock there was no sitting room : the 
number present must therefore have been very 
great. Mr. Surman conducted with great akil I 
and steadiness; and the choruses displayed 
an unison to be met with only in the metro- 
polis, and at such meetings as these. 

FINE ARTS. 

P9RTBAIT OF HVR MaJBSTY TBB QvSBN. 
Coinaghi & Co. London. 

A companion portrait from a painting by 
the same artist, and a very fascinating one. 
This is not a mere map of the face, but an int 
dex to the mind of the lovely and highly 
gifted Sovereign whom it represents. 

FOKTRAIT OF PrINOB AlBBRT OF SAXE. 
Oolaaghi & Co. London. 

This is a very excellent likeness engraved 
from the miniature of Mr. Ross, and must be 
highly satisfactory to all Englifhmen as being 
the transcript of an individual so accom- 
plished and amiable in character, and now sp 
intimately allied to the destinies of these 
realms. 



COLONIAL EMIGRATION. 

Ik emigration there is always some pre- 
dominant mama effected by the puffs of adver- 
tising companies ; and at present South Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are the grand compe- 
titors for settlers— the El Dorados of those 
who recklessly leave the known for the an* 
known. Not that we would condemn emigra- 
tion to a new country I No — ^under the guid- 
ance of pre-knowledge^ temperance, and iur 
dustry, sustained b]r health and (wiicultwral 
or mechanical experience, it is, to those who 
have large families, one of the most judicious 
of available projects. But the major part of 
those who leave their conntry for a ** paradise 
amonff savages," are wholly unfit for its toils 
and discomforts, and in that second primeval 
state which they adopt, are as useless to them- 
selves as they are to others ! There can be no 
doubt that New Zealand offers many advan- 
tages to the farmer, whale-fisher, carpenter, 
blacksmith, miller, shoemaker, Ac; and the 
same may oe said of South Australia, where, 
however, another means of ac(|uiring wealth 
is that of keeping sheep ; but in order to do 
this, a man must don the savage, and live a 
sort of Robinson Crusoe life in the bush for 
four or five years. A married man, therefore, 
must not think of acountry life in South Aus- 
tralia! In all these speculations, Ujyper 
Canada, a much more desirable location, 
seems to be lost sight of; so true are the 
premises wherewith we started in the be- 
ginning of this article. 



BIOGRAPHICAL OBITUARY. 

Manyperfonsofdi8tinction,chieflyforeigners, 
have died within tbe last month, and among 
them Marshal Maison, one of Napoleon's 
generals, and the hero of the campa gn in the 
low countries. Another and a more peaceful 
record is that of the decease of Mrs Bod- 
dington, the poetess. After alluding to her 
poems, a contemporary thus speaks of her : — 
** Mrs. Boddington was likewise the author of 
Slight ReminisceneeSi and other prpse works, 
which not only entitle her to the nighest place 
in that class of literature to which these 
works belong, but stamp her as the originator 
of a style of descriptive narrative peculiarly 
her own; in which we admire a wonderful 
power of depicting nature, great originality, a 
variety and an endless flow of fancy, a happv 
mixture of pathos and' sohif"4]A)tight, witn 
delightful cneerfulness and enthusiasm, a 
sunniness of mind shining throughout, and a 
pen < thick-dropping with beauty and glad- 
ness.' Those who delight in the simplicity, 
feeling, and quaintness of the earlier writers, 
must hail the volume of poems just referred to, 
as a revival of a taste fast fading away, and, 
unforturately, too often replaced by meretri- 
cious and affected extravagance." 

There is no circumstance in connexion with 
modern literature, that affords a greater source 
of national congratulation, than the number, 
and surpassing excellence, of the British 
ffwale poeti of the niaettsnth century. 
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TKBIPERANCE CONVERSAZIONE. 

^ A most mteresting, liighly respectable, and 
numerouily attended Temperance Conversa- 
zione, was held in the Emancipation School 
R0091S, Fisher- street. Red Lion-square, on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 18th; the room wss 
tastefully decorated with laurels, &c., pro- 
ducing a very cheerful effect ; and the arrange- 
ments througohut were of such a charscter as 
to reflect the highest credit on the individuals 
through whose exertions and under whose di- 
rections they were planned. The company was 
of the most select description, being specially 
invited by circulars, and accompanying cards. 
Several Christian ministers were present, and 
others, to whom invitations had been sent, 
who could not, through previous enga£[ements, 
attend, expressed their cordial gooa wishes for 
the success of the Temperance cause, and their 
desire to promote anv plan, and co-operate in 
any means, which eitner directly or indirectly 
tended **to restore man to duty, happiness, 
and God." The following are a few hiehly 
respected names, among many others, from 
whom most kind and encouraging letters were 
received :— Rev. J. Sherman; Rev. J. H. 
Hinton; Rev. Caleb Morris; Rev. J. Wood- 
wark ; and the Rev. J. Binney. 

Several scientific singers were present on 
the occasion, who ably conducted the vocal 
part of the entertainment, while a desert was 
served to the company during the evening. 

After tea, which was exceedingly well ar- 
jranged, R. Walkden took the chair. Singing. 
And an appropriate prayer by the Rev. C. 
Stovel. 

The Chairman, in his opening remarks, took 
occasion to refer to an interesting meeting at 
which he was present at Staines, where he waa 
delighted to behold the minister of the estab- 
lishment associated with the Wesleyan and 
dissenting minister in forwarding the great 
cause ; he referred to the encouraging symp- 
toms of the ultimate and final triumph of the 
cause. He knew of one branch that nad three 
hundred signatures at one meeting. It was 
also to him an encouraging fact, that our ope- 
rations were beginning to attract attention in 
other and higher circles. In a late debate 
in the House of Commons, Lord Morpeth had 
taken occasion to remark, that through the 
exertions of Father Matthew, he had been 
enabled to withdraw from Ireland 15,000 
troops. Such was the influence of unqualified 
Temperance in promoting habits of industry, 

feace, and gooa will among the inhabitants, 
f the success in Ireland proved permanent, he 
hesitated not to state that next year the whole 
of the troops might be withdrawn; he consi- 
dered these statements as literallv fulfilling 
the prophesy, " the swords shall be oeaten into 
plough-shares, and the spears into pruning 
nooks." Mr. O'Connell, m the course of the 
same debate, stated, that he did not entertain 
the least doubt of the permanency of the 
change ; he knew the Irish character, they I 
would adhere. In one district where, during I 



a certain season, one hundred andfiftv arrests 
had taken place for high crimes ana misde- 
meanours. In the latter district, since the 
prevalence of unqualified temperance, not one 
nad taken place. Our cause is the common, 
caute — ^the cause of the philanthropist — the 
Christian and the patriot — the cause of our 
country and our God. He did hope to see the 
day when those costly edifices, used for the 
sale of this deleterious article, would be 
clothed in mourning for the sins and devasta- 
tions they had caused, or left to moulder into 
ruins — Tee-totalers might mount the heap, 
shouting, Victory! Victory! Victory! 

The Rev. W. R. Baker spoke on the first 
subject of address, viz., *' Tne principles and 
operations of the New British and Foreign 
Temperance Society." He thought it impos- 
sible that any one could, in the present day, 
be ignorant of the principles and operations of 
the society ; they had been so fuller explained, 
they had reached every town and village in the 
land, they had been carried through the coun- 
try; and were he to meet with any one who 
was still ignorant of these principles, he 
should conclude that he had been on a voyage 
to some distant part of the world ; but tnere 
were a few things that he would premise, first-— 
that drunkenness is an evil — ^this would be 
admitted by all ; and that our common Chris- 
tianity laid us under obligation to attempt its 
removal. We consider, and rightly consider, 
igiMramee to be an evil—- hence we attempt its 
removal ; heaihenitm is an evil ; poverty is an 
evil— hence says the apostle, "whoso hath 
this world's goods and seeth his brother hath 
need, but shutteth up his bowels of compas- 
sion, how dwelleth the love of God in him." 
So also are we bound to attempt the removal 
of this formidable evil — itUenmerance ! It is 
an evil that prevails to an alarming extent, 
which no one, I presume, will attempt to dis- 
pute; but when we consider the advantages 
with which we are favoured, the moral advan- 
tages, the civil sdvantages, the Cluristian ad- 
vantsges, our nation ought to be the most 
sober in the world; but contrast it with other 
countries, with Papist, with Pagan, with 
Mahomedan countries, among them all our 
drunkenness causes us to pass as a proverb, a 
by-word, a reproach. Ought it to be thus? 
that we are characterized for our drunkenness 
is an humiliating fact. Total Abstinence is a 
ready and rsdical cure for this national evil — 
it is most certain that those who never take 
that which can intoxicate, will never become 
intoxicatedr— this cure is also as vracticable ss 
it is radiccd. We can be as healthy and happy 
without them. I could produce argument to 
substantiate these statements if it were ne- 
cessary ; but on the present occasion I appeal 
to facts — one fsct is worth a thousand argu- 
ments—but we can produce ten thousand 
facts ; and if that be not sufficient, we can pro- 
duce twenty thousand — yea, a million, if ne- 
cessary, from all classes and conditions, con- 
sisting of every peculiarity of constitution. 
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That constitution must be peculiar not to find 
a corresponding similarity among so many ; 
be considered the difficulty not so mueh con- 
stitutional as the want of the will — the toiU is 
power! And then again, abstinence is per- 
fectly lawful ; by abstinence we infringe no 
right, either Christian or political; we have 
the example of Christ, who drank water at the 
-well of Samaria; and we can be as thankful 
for water as for wine, and tfust with equal 
assurance on that promise — "thy bread shall 
be given thee, and thy water shall be sure." 
He then urged the adoption of this safe and 
easy cure for intemperance, by the tears of the 
widow, the cries of the ornhan, from the love 
of our neighbour and the love of our country, 
from our common Christianity as bringing 
glory to God, and producing happiness among 
men. The rev. gentleman sat aown amid the 
continued cheers of the company. 

After which a Temperance hymn was sung 
by the choir and parties engaged in conver- 
sation. During which a question was asked: 
** Are infidels eligible to bear office among us V* 

Mr. Baker answered. He would receive any 
one that would sign the pledge as members ; 
he considered a sober infidel better than a 
drunken one, but he should not consider them 
eligible for office. 

II. Subject — ^A Surgeon's Testimony. ' M. 
Hicks, Esq. illustrated the influence of alcohol 
in producing and generating disease, and 
weakening the seatient powers. 

His statements were coufirmedby W.Jones, 
Esq., another surgeon. 

After which the hymn, 

" Let Temperance and her sons rejoice," 
was sung by the choir, and conversation re- 
sumed. . 

III. Subject. Impediments to the spread 
of the principles of the New British and Fo- 
reign Temperance Societies from the injudi- 
cious advocacy and conduct of its members. 

The Rev. C. Stowell did not think it at all 
surprising that there should be imperfections 
and mistakes in the advocacy of the principle. 
Imperfection was interwoven with our very 
nature. In this instance it was the effect of 
unchecked zeal ; men who have been addicted 
to drinking all their lives, or for many vears, 
by abstaining became more healthy, and hap- 
pvy and they look around upon men whom 
they consider examples to the world, but 
who, perhaps, were never drunk in their 
lives, or at least only partially so, and think 
it strange they do not adopt tne system. He 
point«?d out the injury frequently done by im- 

Sugning the motives of our opponents, by so 
oing we build a bulwark around their con- 
sciences, which it is impossible to penetrate. 
He referred to thenecessity of treatmg drunk- 
ards affectionately and kindly ; many of them 
were not drunkards because they love it, but 
were seduced by the love of company, a false 
idea of gaining business, and various other 
causes. He referred to the awful ravages of 
intemperance in the church of Christ, which 
be considered as calling loudly to her minis- 
ters to be on the watch, and take decisive 
measures against it. He knew man;jr effecting 
instances in which the most promising youth 
bad been ensnared through the influence, of 



early indulgence, and many a &ther that had 
to! mourn over a los t* Ahsolem,** and pointed 
out the necessity of placing the temptation 
be3Fond their reteh. It is impossible that we 
can do justice to the Rev. gent*s able and 
convincing speech. He sat down amid coBti- 
nued cheers. 

Thomas Smeeton, agent of the New British 
and Foreign Temperance Society, spoke to 
the subject. He referred to the common ob- 
jection that we placed our system before the 
Gospel. He said there was a vast difference 
between precedence and preference ; he would 
illustrate it by supposing a 1 ady, richl y dressed, 
was passing along Holborn, which was very 
muddy, as it had been for some days past, 
she, wishing to cross over, a man with a broom 
went before her and swept away the mud. 
Now he thought that no one would say that 
the broom, which took precedence, had the 
preference. It was just in this relation to the 
Gospel that we wished Total Abstinence to 
be regarded. He was warmly greeted. 

The following hymn composed expressly 
for the occasion, was then sung by the cnoir : — 

Hail to the pure and hallow'd glow 

Of friendship's sacred fire. 
When *' converse sweet" promotei the flow 

or every good desire. 
When lofty reason rules the hoar. 

And leads the ardent mind, 
To dedicate it's ev^y pawer 

To benefit mankind. > 

May kindred feelings warm each breast 

That kindly meats us here ; 
May TSTJTU, with gentle love expressed^ 

Our conversation cheer. 
While Temperance fair, with brow serene^ 

Points out the peaceful road. 
That leads ns throagh life's trying scene. 

To virtue and to God. 

The Rev. J. Burns. Subject. — Impediments 
to the spread of the principles of the New 
British and Foreign Temperance Society, from 
timidity, prejudice, habit, custom, and self- 
interest. The Rev. gentleman considered the 
lateness of the evening a sufficient apology for 
not detaining them long. He took a hasty, 
but lucid and masterly, review of his subject; 
commencing with self-interest. Illustrating 
in his usual animated and convincing style, 
the force of custom, and the influence of pre- 
judice, and sat down amid loud cheers. 

Mr. Jameson made a few remarks on the 
subject, and concluded with a call to profes- 
sing Christians to unite in the work. After 
which a hymn : *' Sound the loud trumpet 
o'er freedom's fair land," was sung by the 
ohoir, and the company separated, highly 
satisfied and deli|[hted with the intellectual 
entertainment ot which they had partaken. 
We trust that evening parties, conducted in a 
similar manner, may become general among 
our intellectual Temperance friends. 

CHELSEA TEMPERANCE HALL. 
The most active preparations have been 
making for some time past by the Chelsea 
Temperance friends to get their Hall ready, to 
open, as announced in their bills, on Monday 
the 2d of March. We are glad that success 
has hitherto crowned their exertions. The 
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Hall ii nearly eonpleted, and it it oomputed 
will accommodate about ie?ea hundred per- 
sons. Beinc near Knightsbridgf, and imme- 
diately in the vicinity of Sloane-street, it is 
situated in the preferable part of the New 
Boad. A large attendance at the opening is 
conidently expected, this heing, we believe, 
the first Temperance Hall opened in London 
in connexion with the New British and Foreign 
Temperance Society. That respected and 
sealoBs patron and advocate, R. Walkden, 
Esq. of Pinner Park, has kindly consented to 
preside at the opening. The Rey. Jabez 
Bums and other distinguished and popular 
ftdvecates are expected to be present at the 
meeting. The ladies of the Chelsea Female 
Temperance Association have consented to 
preside at the tea meeting, which will com- 
mence at four o'clock ; the public meeting at 
seven. We understand the Chelsea friends 
have had great difficulties to surmount in 
effecting their praiseworthy work of raising a 
place ofiheir own for the advocacy of Tempe- 
rance, and we hope the members of other 
branches will show, by their attendance, their 
sense of the zeal and diligence that has ani- 
mated the Tee-totalers of Chelsea. 



WESTMINSTER BRANCH. 
To ihe Editor of the Temperance Magazine, 
Sir,— We hail with satisfiu^ion and plea- 
sure your forthcoming periodical, which, as 
we are capable of judging, promises to be of 
great utility in the importax^t work of the Tem- 
perance Reformation. 

That such a work has long been a deside- 
ratum, will be readily acknowledged by every 
friend of true temperance ; and as a committee 
we most heartily wish it success; eenceiving 
as we do, that you cannot do a greater service 
to mir common cause, or better subserve the 
general interests of the society, than in cor- 
rectins the almost universally acknowledged 
evil of attaching gaming tables at our Tem- 
perance Coffee Houses, we shall esteem it a 
favour if you will give insertion te the follow- 
ing address on this subject. 

Signed en behalf ef Committee of 

the Westminster Branch, 
J. H. ESTERBROOKE, Secretary. 
Temperance Chapel, Broadway, 

Feb. 20, 1840. 
Westminster Branch ef the West Lendon 
Auxiliary to the New British and Foreign 
Temperance Society. 

The Committee of the above Branch deeply 
regret the existence of circumstances which 
render it imperative on them to disclaim any 
connexion with a society recently formed 
at a Temperance Coffee House, under the de« 
siguAtion ef— "The Westminster Friendly 
Temperance Society,'* notwithstanding that 
society has surreptitiously adopted and printed 
the rules ot the branch as its basis. 

Various rumours and mis-statements have 
also been industriously circulated, assigning 
improper motives to the Committee in with- 
drawing their meetings, and the Saturday 
night meeting of members from the above cof- 
fee-house, they feel it a painful duty they owe 
to themselves and the society with which they 



are identified, to defend themselves from false 
charges and miarepresentations, and also to 
disabuse the public mind on this subject, and 
fearlessly to state that the course they have 
adopted is attributable only to the determina- 
tion ef the proprietor of a certain coffee-house 
in first intxoducing and then contwumg the 
use of a Bagatelle board, after repeated re- 
monstrsnccs from the Committee and ethers, 
as to the moral injury the members of the 
society, and especially the youths who resorted 
to it, were likely to sustain. ^ ^ . , 
They sincerely regret that the adoption of 
such a course should have given offence to 
any party : but in the performance of a public 
duty, they deem it of higher moment to study 
the opinion and views of a large body than suc- 
cumb to the caprice or pander to ttie sinister 
views of any individual or individuals, how- 
ever extensive their influence may be. 

By this eourse also the Committee feel that 
they have only recognised the great principle 
laid down by the Rev. J. Sherman m hia ad- 
mirable sermon addressed especii^ly to mem^ 
bers of Temperance Societies, {^vide page 20,) 
the spirit of which they wish individually to 
cherish, whilst the sentiment itconUms they 
deem worthy of the serious consideration of 
every Tee-totaller in the kingdom.* 

" if you make the coffee-house a tavern; if 
vou convert a place of refreshment into a gm- 
ing-house, and waste your precious time m 
gossiping and idleness, instead of attending 
to the duties of your femily, and to the mte- 
rests of religion, you are only exchanging one 
evil for another,— a folly which may be equally 
injurious both to your present interests and 
ypur eternal salvation." 



• We deeply regret that any disanion should 
exist «monff our Weitminster brethren, and we 
most fervenUy hope that all differences of opinion 
may be speedily adjusted In a spirit of candour, 
consistency, and Christian love. Our naembers 
should at aU times recollect that the eye of a cen- 
sorions world is on them ; and that when engaged 
in carrying eat a great principle ef moral reform, 
their character and condact should exhibit a per- 
fect and uniform consistency; foibles and follies 



that in the great mass of the people are over- 
looked, assume a very important character when 
practised by those who profess to set an t«onipi« to 
society. We trust that our Westminster toUl-ab- 
•tinencebrethrenwhoarennfortmnatelyatissuewith 
their committee on the subject sUted above, will, 
withadueappreclationofthelrmentalfaculties.seek 
some more intellectual, rational, and instruetive a- 
nusement than that afforded them by "bagatelle," 
which is perhaps rightly named, a "T»r»i.»! — 
But our friends. «me/ and talimti, are no tHfiet. 
they both must be accounted for, and both shonm 
be improved. We are friends to all innocen* amuse- 
ment, and we know that those pleasures are the 
most enduring and delightful that tend to inform 
the mind and elevate the character ; fortunately 
ithere Is no lack of rational recreation in the present 
day that combines amusement with InstmcUon,-- 
readlag associations, mutual Improvement soci- 
eties, musical and harmonic institutions, and, above 
all, scientific lectures are among the many sources 
of useful, elegant, and pleasing recreations which 
a little united exertions on the part of our mem- 
bers, could speedily organize and arrange. 

We offer these remarks In a spirit of peKect fisir • 
ness, friendliness, and hcpahtialitv towards M 
parties concerned, and with an eamert desire that 
a speedy afyustment of differences may take place. 
— finXTSB* 
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DEPTFORD FESTIVAL. 

"f HE first AnniTersary Festival of tlie Dept- 
ford Brancli was held in the Wesleyan Asso* 
elation Chapel, Griffen Street, Beptford. The 
chapel, on this occasion, presented a most im- 
posing appearance, being decorated with erer- 
greens, transparencies, banners, &c., with 
svitable mottos. About half-past fire the 
company sat dewn to partake ot tea»cake,&c. 
The doth being removed, at seven o'clock, 
S. M. Gilbert, Esq. was called to the chair. 
A hymn was sung ; and J. W. Green engaged 
in prayer. 

The Chairman said he felt happy in meet- 
ing the Deptford friends attheurnrst Festival ; 
had he not been deeply interested in their 
wel&re, on account or his being present at 
the formation of the society, he shoidd have 
debarred himself the pleasure of coming, 
having bat recently recovered from severe in- 
disposition. 

W. 7. Smith, the Secretary of the society, 
read the report, which contained a brief his- 
tory of the society, and much pleasing inform 
mation, together With encouragement to pro- 
ceed in their work of faith and labour of 
love. Upwards of forty public meetings had 
been held during the past year, and that the 
society, at present, nuraoered nearly 150 
consistent members. 

Mr. Hart moved the first resolution. He 
reioioed at the success that had attended the 
laDonrs of the Tee-totalers of Deptford; he 
recollected when he first visited Deptford, 
four years since, he found a difficulty in ob- 
taining a bell, much less a place of meeting to 
make the principles known. Hevisited Dept- 
ford again, in April 1888, and held several 
meetings. He urged on all to give the prin- 
ciple a trial. 

Mr. Balfour, of Chelsea, in teconding the 
resolution, shewed the folly of the many 
means that were proposed to abolish drunk- 
enness. Some said educate the people and 
drunkenness will cease; but how was it that 
s« many of the most learned — some of the 
brightest stars in the literary world practised 
drunkenness ; how was it so many felt through 
that vice ; he was satisfied that the only cure 
for drankenness was Total Abstinence. 

Mr. Currie supported the resolution. He 
depicted, in glowing terms, the happiness, 
comfort, and enjoyment of the life of the Tee- 
totaler ; and urged on all to support the Tem- 
perance cause. If it became general there 
would not be so many compelled to lie on 
wooden feathers ; their wives and children 
would be better clothed and fed ; he had ex- 
perienced great hardships through drunken- 
ness, but new enjoyed the comforts of a so- 
ber life. He then sang some lines of poetry of 
his own composition, and sat down amidst 
much cheering. 

Mr. J. W. Green, in moving the second re- 
solution, enlarged to a great extent, on the 
evils of intemperance, the numerous murders, 
thefts, losses at sea, shipwrecks, Ac, occa- 
sioned by drunkenness. He felt satisfied the 
only remedy for such evils, was Total Absti- 
nence. One proposed education ; bat when 
the mind had been reduced from its proper 
Btudftrd by the disease of alcoholic dnnKS, 



ftducation would be of no avail, it never could 
succeed. (Hear). 

Lieutenant Collins, of the Royal Navy, from 
Liverpool, in proof of what had been advanced, 
would say that Total Abstinence was the best 
remsdy for intemperance. He felt happy to 
state he had joined the society twenty months, 
and never was stronger in body, or better in 
health ; indeed it hsd completely transformed 
him from an old man into a young one. 

Mr. Griffith, known by the name of "Tom 
Griffiths," A reclaimed character, gave a hu- 
mourous, but most impressive account of the 
benefits he and his family had derived from 
the operations of Temperance. 

Mr. Hopkins advised the beer-drinkers, 
if there were tny present, to leave off drink- 
ing unwholesome wash, and drink home 
brewed such as his domestic partner made. 
Her malt was beef or mutton, and she hopped 
it with barley, and thaA made a really nou- 
rishinff beverage. He was sorry to see so 
many blankets at the pawn-shop deors when 
such numbers of poor were wanting them to 
cover themselves in the cold weather. He 
called upon all, if they wished themselves 
well, to come and sicn the pledge. (Cheers). 

The Chairman felt happy to introduce to 
their notice Mr. McCarthy, whe came forward 
amidst tremendous cheering, and, in a speech 
of thrilling interest, gave a graphic descrijp* 
tion of a sober man ; shewing the life of quie- 
tude and evenness of temper contrasted with 
that of the drunkazd, who was a mere walking 
swillj a perfect nonentity, one who scarcely 
ever knew himself, but some dared to raise 
their puny arm against this principle* He 
could tell them that Tee-totalers were not te 
be grinned out of it so easy as they imagined. 
He had heard much of the drunkenness of 
Deptferd ; he felt satisfied much drunkenness 
stin existed in Deptford; he felt interested 
in the welfare of the drunkard, and was deter- 
mined to do all he could to reclaim him ; he- 
was fflad to find that a Tee-total battery was 
raisMthat would destroy the strong holds of 
ititem|«rance, and leave it a heap of ruins. 
The latter part of his address was confined to 
the Irish. He gave some judicious remarks,and 
some practical hints, and spoke largely of the 
operations of Father Mathew's. He urged on 
them to form themselves into societies and 
abandon the use of intoxicating drinks. He 
exhorted all to come and sign the pledge, and 
sat down amidst great cheering. 

A collection was then made in aid of the 
funds of the society ; other addresses were 
delivered by Messrs. Moorheuse, Quelch, and 
Frost, and a vote of thanks passed for the 
chairman. Although it was growing late the 
company seemed unwilling to separate ; they 
lingered about the aisles and pews of thecha- 

8 el having enjoyed the feast of reason and the 
owof soul. It is. a meeting tha^will not 
soon be eradicated from the minds of those 
that were present ; we trust it will prove to 
have been a season of great usefulness, and 
that many a drunkard will be led to abandon 
his folly, and embrace the Total Abstinence 
pledge. There is much room for the Tee- 
totalers to be up and doin^ in this town : it 
contftinsa population of 29|00Q souls ; much 
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drunkenness still exists; gin-palaces rear 
tbeir gaudy lieads in almost every avenue; 
there is a'distillery and malt house in full 
operation, seeminj; to bid defiance to the 
imagined Lilliputian arm of the Tee-totalerai, 
whose numbers are yet but few, but we feel 
persuaded if that little band of volunteers do 
out persevere, they will make those scenes 
of confusion and riot tremble to their very 
foundation. 

It is to be hoped that the friends from the 
metropolis will lend their Deptford friends 
a helping hand. The meeting is held every 
Thursday evening. 

STRAND BRANCH, 

ENON CHAPEL, OLBMENT'S-LANE. 

Since the revival ef the above branch, we 
are informed that this little band of Tee- 
totalers have had much to contend with, but 
headed by that champion of Total Abstinence, 
the " devoted disciple" of Long Acre, as some 
of the newspapers a few weeks ago pleased to 
term him, for consigning the residue of a stock 
of wine, then in his cellars, to the common 
sewer, we have no fear of their planting the 
Total Abstinence Tree in the densely populated 
nei^hhourhood where they have now ])itched 
their tent. We have paid them a visit, and 
were much pleased to see so large an assem- 
blage of persons congregated together, parti- 
cularly at the attention paid to the speakers on 
the occasion. They have an extensive field foi 
usefulness, and as our hearts desire is, that 
wherever Tee-totalism is advocated it should 
be supported, we urge upon our brethren to 
give them all the help they can at their public 
meetings on Friday evenings. They were the 
first, we believe, in opening their place as a 
" Temperance Chapel," in which, we are glad 
to hear, the Gospel is preached three times on 
the Sundays-morning, afternoon, and evening. 
To them we would say, and to all who wish 
well to the extension of the Gospel,*>-bring all 
your force in the field to disarm the drunkard 
of that deadly weapon — alcohol ; and the cause 
of truth will be extended, Ged will be glorified, 
and drunkards reclaimed. 

SOHO BRANCH, 

0RAN0E-8TREET SCHOOL BOOMS. 
We sincerely rejoice to have to record the 
opening of a new and interesting field for 
Temperance labours in this poj)uleu8 district. 
We believe four meetings, dfistinguished with 
signal success, have been held in the school- 
rooms. Orange-street, at all of which nume- 
rous signatures have been obtained, and there 
cannot be a doubt that this will prove a most 
important rallying place of Temperance: the 
habits ef the neighbourhood call aloud for the 
purifying of cold water. In addition to the 
usual attractions, in a moral noint of view, of 
a Temperance meeting, the lovers of genius 
cannot fail to contemplate the scene of the 
Orange-street meeting with great interest, it 
being held in the residence of that truly great, 
and justly celebrated man, Sir Isaac Newton. 
We do not know that the house of that emi- 
nent philosopher and sincere Christian could 
he more worthily used. 



FITZHOY BRANCH. 

The weekly meeting in this district con- 
tinues to he well attended, and every week 
pleasing instances are brought to our notice 
of the triumphs of our principles over intem- 
perance. Feb. 11th, Mr. Miller in the chair, 
addressed by Messr§. Wilkin and Winter, 
bricklayers ; Ford, a sawyer, Bagnall, Conway, 
and Mr. Jameson (agent) ; seven signatures 
obtained. Feb. 18th, Mr. Ford in the chair, 
addressed by Messrs. Adkins, Woodward, 
Jones, and Tilly; twelve signatures obtained, 
and many said they would try before they 
signed. The attention of many respectable 
tradesmen have been attractedlo our meeting, 
many of whom have stated their conviction of 
the benefit many families are enjoying in this 
neighbourheod by adopting our principle, who, 
a short time ago, were in the lowest slate of 
poverty and wretchedness. 

MARYLEBONE AND ST. JAMES'S. 
Sir : — I hail with pleasure the announce- 
ment of a Temperance Magazine and Literary 
Miscellany, believing, as I do, that the press 
is one of the most powerful auxiliaries that 
%can be employed in the furtherance of the Tem- 
perance reformation ; I doubt not, but in the 
forthcoming Magazine will be found such 
matter as many ofour non-intellectual friends 
have {long sought for in vain. Accerding to 
your prospectus, you are taking new ground, 
and I trust you will meet with that support 
which will be a means of enceuraging you in 
your labour of love ; and I need not add, let 
your standard be nothing short ef true Tem- 
perance; wage war against, not only the 
drinking usages, but also the traffic, and God 
will bless your efforts. As you solicit the 
aid of those who are connected with Metropo- 
litan Societies to forward brief reports of 
their progress, I beg a small space of your 
Magazme. I have been connected with the 
Marylebone and St. James's Auxiliary since 
its commencement in August 1838 ; the num- 
ber of signatures since then amounts to nearly 
2,000; within the last three months the 
Auxiliary has been divided into Branches, 
two of which are now in active operation, 
(the Lisson Grove and Paddington, and the 
St. Anne's Branch^ others are in the course 
of formation, and are only delayed till suita- 
ble places for holding public meetings can be 
obtained. The success of the above named 
Branches has been far beyond the expectation 
of the most sanguine amongst us. The weekly 
meeting at the British School, Ship Yard, 
Wardour Street, is always crowded to excess, 
and great anxiety is manifested by the people 
to sign the pledge. We seldom take fewer than 
from twenty to thirty names at the meeting ; 
last Thursday we had a most animated meeting, 
great attention was paid to the arguments ad- 
vanced in support of the prinoiple of Tee- 
totalism and an appeal was responded to by 25 
persons signing the pledge. Greater things 
than these are in reversion, if we but make a 
determined stand against the foe, strong drink. 
In conclusion, 'I would say, let us take one 
word for our motto, *• Onward ! Onward I" and 
God will help us. Yours &c. 

Feb. 18, 1840. AV. B. Mawson. 



T. Harjette, Printer, 10, Craven Buildings, Drury Lane, Strand. 
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LIBERTY. 



There is no word more universally 
used in England, and less generally un- 
derstood, than the word liberty. We 
boast, as a people, of our freedom and 
our independence — we conceive our- 
selves to be far in advance of the rest 
of mankind in religious, intellectual, 
and moral greatness — we enjoy many 
invaluable blessings in the constitu- 
tional institutions of our land, in the 
freedom of opinion, and the sacred 
right of private judgment. Yet, with 
all these advantages, it remains to be 
seen whether, considering liberty in the 
Christian and enlarged sense, we possess 
that great amount of individual freedom 
on which we pique ourselves ; and what 
are the greatest obstacles to the attain- 
ment of personal, and mental liberty. 

One cause of the many mistakes 
which free-born Englishmen fall into 
respecting their liberty, is, the regard- 

VOL. I.] 



ing that sacred privilege as an extrinsic, 
not an intrinsic possession. Limiting 
its application to political measures 
and the conduct of others towards them ; 
forgetting, too frequently, that the 
most severe bondage, the most tyrannic 
slavery, humanity endures, is that caused 
by the ascendancy which base passions, 
and silly prejudises, are alio vied to ob- 
tain over the dictates of reason, and 
the admonitions of conscience. 

l^e bad passions of men have been 
the originators of all the bad customs 
of society : which proceed slowly in 
their first introduction, but once esta- 
blished by the influence of opinion, 
there is scarcely any> limits to their 
sway — it is thus that drinking usages 
have obtained their power; self-indul- 
gence and sensuality first introduced 
them ; self interest, in some cases, 
vitiated taste, weakness, and igno- 
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ranee, in others, have perpetuated and 
strengthened their tyranny, until this 
Christian land, hoasting of its know- 
ledge, power, and liberty^ <'mourneth 
because of drunkenness.'* 

It is eighteen hundred years since 
the beautiful lesson of real liberty 
was taught by the Apostle : " to whom 
e yield yourselves servants to obey, 
iis servants ye are whom ye obey; 
whether of sin' unto death, or of obe- 
dience unto righteousness." Enlight- 
ened as society has become in many 
f particulars, still this doctrine is too 
ittle reflected on. It is idle for indi- 
viduals to talk of their liberty while 
habit binds them in its time-strength- 
ened bonds ; and while in many cases, 
they pursue' in unreflecting indif- 
ference, a particular path, because 
others have set them the pernicious 
exemple, without any exercise of their 
judgment, or any appeal to their con- 
science. How many of the most en- 
lightened and intellectual of our coun- 
trymen have yielded up their reason 
and their liberty to strong drink 1 have 
gladly become the servant, nay the 
slave, of a habit, which, in its dread 
progress, has caused more sin, suffering, 
and despair, than any other vice: a 
habit that has spread domestic woe, 
and national degradation; individual 
suffering, and wide spread depravity. 
It is worthy of remark that this chain 
of misery, and bondage of error, has 
been wrought by the efforts of opinion! 
No law has compelled its adoption ; no 
force has aided its inflictions; no poli- 
tical tyranny has driven men under its 
dominion, thus proving the truth of 
the poet's remark — 

** or all tke miseries that manliiDd endure. 
How few can kings, and laws, or cause, or cure." 

Christian Englishmen have been, and, 
alas! too. many of them still are, the 
wretched bondsmen of their own appe- 
tites ; with the words " freedom'' and 
*^ liberty" perpetually on their lips — 
they have sunk into the most complete 
and debasing slavery ! 

But in the midst of our national dis- 
grace, as a people prone more than any 
other nation in the world to indul- 
gence in the vice of intoxication ; how 
cheering is it to know that the light of 
truth has dawned upon our darkness 
and shewn us our real condition ; free, 
indeed, in our institutions, free in our 



laws, and free in the exercise of our 
religion ; but bound in fetters of sen- 
sual and sinful indulgence. We lament 
over the existence of poverty, igno- 
rance, and its attendant — vice; while 
the very class who suffer most by their 
combined inflictions help to raise a 
sum annually, for a useless and inju- 
rious article, more than sufficient to 
alleviate all the poverty, dispel all the 
ignorance, and correct all the vice with 
which society is afflicted. 

To know our error, has always been 
considered the first great preliminary 
towards amendment, and happily, that 
most essential knowledge has been 
acquired. Though a remarkable per- 
verseness has still to be combated and 
overcome. Considering the magnitude 
and unitersality of the vice of intem- 
perance, it appears wonderful that the 
thoughts of philanthropists should not 
have been directed to a remedy, com- 
mensurate with the evil, at an earlier 
period of the world's history. But an 
unfortunate delusion prevailed and ren- 
dered all attempts at reformation abor- 
tive; the real nature of the fluids, 
which mankind consented to pollute their 
palates with, was unknown ; even, it 
would appear, to the learned. Mixtures 
and compounds, which careful investi- 
gation has discovered to be worse than 
useless as nutriment, and highly dan- 
gerous as beverages, had received the 
sanction and approbation of mankind 
for ages. The use was always thought 
absolutely essential, proper and praise- 
worthy ; and the abuse, only, was con- 
demned. It is reasonable to suppose 
that had societv known the article itself 
was bad and injurious, its use could 
not have been defended ; for regarding 
it only in a moral, or merely economic 
point of view, the use of that which did 
no good, and might, and often did, do 
harm, was in itself an abuse of common 
sense, of time and of money. This 
view, however, of the case was not 
taken simply from ignorance in some, 
and prejudice in others. Strong drink 
" had achieved greatness," or ** had 
greatness Ihrust on it," and the utmost 
that religion and morality could be in- 
duced to do, as a preventative of intem- 
perance, was to commend the use, as it 
was termed, and caution against the 
abuse. So that the condition of society 
generally, in relation to the commission 
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of a most debasing and dangerous vice, 
was similar to the state of a sportsman 
who stakes a large wager on a trotting 
horse, that he is in iminent fear will 
break into a gallop and cause him to 
lose his money. The onl^ difference 
between the use and the abuse, is, that 
one is a trot and the other a gallop, on 
a restive, excitable, and vicious steed, 
and both are likely to lead to the same 
dangerous results. 

In addition to the false fame bestowed 
on strong drink, was another unfa- 
vourable circumstance — the want of 
sympathy between the moderate and 
the immoderate drinker. The former 
never imagined that any part of the 
latter's delinquincy was to be attributed 
to him; he never reflected that his 
example was infinitely the most perni- 
cious of the two ; for while the drunkard 
was an object of disgust to all but a few 
unfortunates like himself, the drinker 
was not un frequently a pattern to be 
admired and emulated ; to be able to 
carry a large quantity of wine or strong 
drink without breaking down under its 
weight, was considered a very admirable 
and gentlemanly quality ; and when ine- 
briety was censured, it was the physical 
weakness that succumbed, not the moral 
turpitude of the act, that was con* 



demned. With such a vast amount of 
ignorance, such defective moral views, 
and such appetite-begotten prejudices, 
were the chains of custom forged, and 
thus did Englishmen combine to cheat 
themselves out of their birth-right— 
liberty, 

A new era has happily commenced^- 
society begins to perceive that political 
liberty y and Chrstian liberty are two 
very different things; that a large 
amount of individual slavery may exist 
with the one, and that subduing tiie 
passions, governing the appetites, and 
shunning, in all possible ways, " every 
appearance of evu," is the only method 
of securing the other. 

It has been well observed that •* virtue 
is its own reward ;'* this is eminently 
the case with the virtue of self-denial. 
When it is practised for the good of 
others, the glow of philanthrophy and 
Christian love towards suffering hu- 
manity, seconds the approving voice of 
conscience; when self-denial is prac- 
tised as a means of self-government and 
moral regeneration, the delightful con- 
sciousness of duly fulfilled, of amended 
character, of improving prospects, of 
subdued evil, and of mental triumph, 
all conduce to the attainment of the 
highest and purest, individual i«is£rty. 



THE RECLAIMED. 



" Happy day that breaks our chain ! 
Thiit manumits : that eallft from exile home ; 
That leads to Nature's great raetropoliSk 
And re-admits us, thro' the guardian hand 
or elder brothers, to our Father's throne." 

Youwa. 



At theclose of a lovelv summer's day, 
two females were seated together in a 
neat little parlour at an open window 
that looked into a pleasant plot bf 
garden-ground. The stillness and se- 
renity of the sunset hour did not i^pear 
to have communicated its soothing in- 
fluenbe to the tempers of the ftmales, 
both of whose countenances bore traces 
of deep emotion, though of an opposite 
character. The face of the elaer ex- 
hibited marks of thoughtful displea- 
sure, while floods of tears, of mingled 
sorrow and indignation, deluged the 
fair countenance of the younger ; ati 
open letter lay on the table between 



them, and seemed to liave afforded the 
theme of trouble or discord. There 
was a long pause, unbroken, save by 
the sobs 01 the weeping girl ; the angry 
fltish faded gradually from the brow of 
her companion, who was the first to 
break silence by exclaiming kindly, 
while she took the somewhat reluctant 
hand of the mourner, " Dear Kate, I 
have spoken warmly, more warmly than 
wisely I fear, but affection for you is 
the cause ; come dry your eyes, 1 am 
angry, I confess, to see that a few words 
of truths Kate, yes of truth! which I, as 
your nearest relative, felt bound to 
Utter about this ill-ivd vised young man, 
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Should cause you such emotion. He is 
not worth a thought, much less a tear, 
of yours ; and like the good and sensible 
girl I know you are, dry your eyes and 
let us say no more about him." 

'* I am grieved at your unkindness, 
not about Aim," protested Kate. 
"Though it is very uniust, dear Aunt, 
in you to judge William so severely ; 
we have known him so long, from a 
mere boy, and I never heard any one 
speak ill of him ; he used to be a favou- 
rite of yours." 

" There are many persons, Kate, we 
may like as acquaintances, and even 
admit as friends, that we should not 
sanction in the near connection which, 
as I gather from the letter you gave me, 
this young man wishes to effect. I 
have known him long, it is true, as a 
J^crry, good natured, and tolerably in- 
telligent youth; but with no firmness, 
no fixed principles, and very little self- 

fovernment; even his talents, for I 
on't deny he possesses some, are of a 
dangerous character, likely to lead him 
into company ; indeed they have already. 
I plainly perceive that he is one of those 
unfortunately yielding persons who, 
when asked to do any thing which 
reason disapproves, has not the firmness 
to say *N0.'" 

" 1 plead guilty," said a young man 
who had entered the garden and ap- 
proached the window unperceived by 
those who were discussing his cha- 
racter, and to whose ear the silence of 
the evening had conveyed the words of 
the speaker, "I have yielded to many 
unwise and wilful influences; but do 
not, dear Miss Morley, prejudice Kate 
against me for any errors of the past, 
I can but regret that I should have 
ever given you reason to think ill of 
me ; the future will, I trust, redeem the 
past." 

" That, time alone can assure me of 
William Horton," replied the aunt 
coldly. 

William looked round the room 
anxiously for Kate, but she had hastily 
disappeared at the first sound of his 
voice ; and the young man felt he must 
now plead his cause to one who would 
not weigh his words in the scales of 
partiality. Long and serious was the 
conversation that ensued ; much to the 
mortification of the youth he found 
that a scrutinizing vigilance had marked 



all his actions, and that the revision of 
them had operated seriously against his 
prospects of happiness ; and all his pro- 
testations and assurances were so dis- 
couragingly received, that his patience 
began to give way, and he felt glad to 
reflect that Kate was of age to receive 
or reject him, independently of her 
pertinacious relative. Taking courage 
from this thought, he said, somewhat 
warmly, "You arc prejudiced, forgive 
me for saying so, Miss Morlev, my 
faults, which I have neither denied or 
extenuated, have been those of almost 
every young man ; it is not kind or 
reasonable that they should be * set in a 
note-book/ and arraigned against me to 
the ruin of my hopes of future happi- 
ness. I am no idler or drunkard that 
you should deem me incorrigible." 

" My niece is a gentle and a religious 
girl, mild to a fault ; if she did not find 
happiness in the marriage state, she 
would be completely miserable. The 
coldness that produces indifference, and 
the anger that engenders defiance, have 
no part in her disposition. You tell 
me you are no drunkard, no idler. I 
have no respect for, or faith in, a cha- 
racter made up of negatives — a person 
may not actually be the character you 
mention, but by habits and association, 
he may be in the fair way to become 
such. I hear you are the best 8ing;er at 
the weekly concerts held at the ' Barley 
Mow;' 1 do not consider my niece's 
hanpiness will be increased by the 
puolic exhibition of that acquirement 
m such places. I hear also you are the 
best speaker at the weekly debating 
club at the < Blue Posts ;' 1 confess this 
accomplishment does not appear to me 
likely to promote domestic felicity. 
No, no ! William Horton, I do not give 
my consent so inconsiderately ; quit this 
sort of amusement and companionship 
for a year or two." 

" A year or two !" ejaculated the 
youth quite aghast. 

** Yes, a year or two ; and then Wil- 
liam Horton I may, if I am spared, listen 
to your proposals, at present I must 
reject them ;" so saying. Miss Morley 
rose from her seat, as a signal for Wil- 
liam to depart. 

With a crimson brow and palpitating 
heart the latter prepared te obey the 
signal, deeply mortified, and, indeed, 
indignant at what he fancied the un- 
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worthy treatment of a fastidious old 
maid. The kindliness of his nature, 
however, would not suffer him to de- 
part without bidding adieu, as in the 
anger of the moment he purposed 
doing; quitting his hold of the door 
which he was about opening, he ad- 
vanced with outstretched hand towards 
Miss Morley, exclaiming, <<Let us part 
friends; and God forgive you for the 
unhappiness you have caused me in the 
short space of time I have been here. 
You have judged me harshly ; even my 
poor amusements, if they were objec- 
tionable, were in a manner compelled, 
from the circumstance that I had no 
mother or sisters, no home, in short, to 
wean me from them. Your religion, 
Miss Morley, should have made you 
more charitable.*' 

Miss Morley suffered the young man 
to take her reluctant hand, and feeling 
touched by the manly frankness of his 
demeanour, she said, more kindly than 
she had previously spoken, '* Kate is no 
coquette, William ; a year or two will 
be no trial to her.'' 

In a few moments William was pacing 
with hasty strides, and tumultuous 
feelings, along the road which, full of 
hope, he had previously traversed. 
The exceeding beauty of the summer's 
night had tempted Kate to walk forth 
to enjoy its tranquil freshness, and, it 
might be accidentally, as she was re- 
turning from her short stroll she en- 
countered William. It has been well 
observed that the conversation of per- 
sons, situated as William and Kate 
were, though highly interesting to 
themselves, is not very intelligible or 
agreeable to others, therefore we shall 
l«ave the young man to plead his cause 
with all the energy which opposition, 
and wounded feelings gives to natural 
eloquence, and merely content ourselves 
with informing our readers, that before 
they separated, Kate, though dutiful 
and affectionate, was inclined to believe 
her aunt arbitrary and prejudiced in 
this instance, and, for the first time in 
her life, to consider both herself and 
her lover as persecuted and ill used. 

Alas ! what a perilous guest is love ! 
how does it rend asunder early ties, and 
^* separate chief friends." Kate and 
her aunt, like myriads before them, saw 
the same object with different eyes, and 
grief and auger became the inmftte^ of 



a roof where, heretofore, all the kind- 
liest charities had dwelt. 

A summons from a relative in London 
offering AVilliam Horton a very eligible 
situation in his office, gave a fresh 
impetus to the wishes of the youth, and 
Miss Morley, wearied with the con- 
stant entreaties of William, and really 
concerned at the melancholy and altered 
countenance of the once cheerful Kate, 
was at length induced to yield a reluc- 
tant consent to the union, hoping, 
rather than believing, that it would 
produce happiness to both. Miss 
Morley had lived long enough in the 
world to know that good intentions 
are no security against bad or foolish 
actions ; fixed principles, founded on 
the immutable basis of religion, were, 
she knew, the only security for uniform 
propriety of conduct in the trials and 
temptations of life. Nevertheless, when 
she looked on the fine open countenance 
of him her niece had chosen, her mind 
misgave her, that, in her deep solicitude 
to secure that beloved niece's welfare, 
she had magnified his failings and done 
him far less than justice ; still a sort of 
obstinate adherence to her opinion 
made her manner somewhat ungracious, 
and though Kate deeply felt the separa- 
tion, which by giving her to new duties, 
removed her from one who had been a 
mother to her : William was not sorry 
when the time of departure drew nigh. 

The autumn of the year saw our 
young couple settled in neat apart- 
ments in the neighbourhood of London, 
and two years of happiness, of such a 
perfect and uninterrupted character, 
passed over their heads, that the aunt's 
predictions were forgotten. During 
that time Kate had but one cause of 
complaint — the length of the solitary 
hours of the day, when William was by 
unavoidable necessity pursuing his daily 
avocations. This evil was now no more 
complained of, for a companion had ar- 
rived to claim her attention and share 
her solitude. Previous to the birth of 
this interesting companion, Kate had. 
been in the habit of M'alking out to 
meet her husband on his return, and 
sometimes he prevailed on her to visit, 
with him, some place of .imusement; 
this she always did reluctantly, not 
from any fear of consequences, but from 
that love of home, and pleasure in the 
uninterrupted society of her husband, 
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\rhicli her affectionate nature produced. 
William, however, sometimes wanted 
excitement; his evening glass, used in 
complianee with the tyranny of custom, 
being taken alone^ seemed solitary ; it 
sometimes also, by momentarily ele- 
vating hfs spirits beyond their natural 
leve)^ prepared for the consequent and 
never-fiiiiing re-aetion of depression; 
he missed the langh, the jest, the song 
that earlv habit had endeared. AnS' 
shortly after making the discovery that 
his evenings were very dull, he found 
ont a remarkably quiet and re8i>ectable 
parlour, frequented by some agreeable 
yoirog men, where he hoped to find a 
pleasant relaxation for an hour or two 
after his daily toils. To quiet the ap- 
prehensions of his thoughtful wife, he 
reeolved to go only on stipulated nights, 
and then merely for an hour; and to 
tkishe remarked, '*no reasonable woman 
eonld have any possible objection." 
Poor Kate smiled her assent, and did 
mrt permit herself to think that " Wil- 
Jiam could be wrong;" to be sure she 
did not know how he could complain of 
bein? dttll, when they were all so cheer- 
ful; Dnt men all wanted more amuse- 
inent than women, and so she reasoned 
herself into submission and patient ac- 
qnieseence. In a very few months she 
found ample exercise for her forbearance 
and patience, the prudential resolutions 
of Tisittng the fascinating parlour in 
question on certain evenings, and at 
certain hours, was soon abandoned ; 
and it was frequently midnight ere the 
once punctual husband returned; and 
then he seldom ventured to look at the 
pale face and heavy eyes of his anxious 
wife, who wearied herself forming ex- 
cuses for him, and whose joy at his safe 
arrival, after her fears had begun to 
whisper forebodings of danger, was so 
great, that anger for the past was for- 
gotten in present gladness. This change 
in William's habits produced many 
other changes ; his temper once so 
cheerful and serene, became captious 
and unequal; the excitement and mirth 
of his evening carousals was followed 
by fits of sullennesB and dejection, until 
even Kate's patience became sorely tried, 
and she whispered to herself, ^'hi» 
smiles are for others, his frowns for 
me." Late hours at night made him 
^equently late at his office, a. circum- 
stance that was not overlooked by the 



relation he served ; expostulation en- 
gendered irritability, and mutual dis* 
satiflfaction usurped the place of confi- 
dence and approbation. Perfectly en- 
tangled in a labyrinth of perplexity and 
vexation, the only sure way of extrica- 
tion never oc4;iirred to the infatuated 
young man. What was at first re- 
sorted to as a mere amusement, became 
now a solace from the cares it had pro- 
duced, a refuge against the attacks of 
conscience ; and the more completely to 
stifle its << still small voice," he drank 
deeper than he had ever before done^ 
and when in the grey light of morning 
he stood in the gentle presence of his 
weeping wife, it was with the furious 
gestures of a maniac. 

From this period Kate might be said 
to feel, in their full severity, the stern 
realities of life. She found that the 
growth of evil in the human heart, its 
prolific soil, was more rapid than words 
can pourtray ; and peaceful and pure 
as had been her own course in life, she 
speedily discovered that she partook in 
her husband's degradation ; the loudly 
expressed compassion which hnniliiates 
more than it soothes; the officious ad- 
vice, kindly meant, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly painful, and often useless, was 
liberally bestowed by neighbours who 
took occasion to blame the wife's gen- 
tleness as one cause of the hnsband's 
faults. As if the heart, which meekness 
could not touch, could ever have been 
reclaimed by violence and anger. Kate 
heard all that was said to her with that 
bitterness of mortification which the 
hearing of faults, where love would fain 
believe there are none, ever engenders. 
Lmst^ and in comparison to other feel- 
ings, perhaps, least in the black cata- 
logue of evils, came poverfy. In vain 
was all the economy of the young wife 
exerted, her expences curtailed, even 
her darling infant denied the adorn- 
ments which maternal love would have 
lavished, difficulties and embarrassments 
surrounded them. Bills came in where 
Kate never dreamed of credit having 
been obtained ; and her's was the harsh 
and afflicting task of facing those who 
she knew not how to answer. That 
most important of all debts, rent, be- 
came due without the means of pay- 
ment. To increase the torment of her 
over-wrought and sensitive spirit, she 
eould not speak to William i at night 
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he was incapable of listening, and in 
the morning his head-ache and fercrish 
nervonsness produced such a pitiable 
irritability, that she feared to increase 
his distress by her statements. In this 
dilemma she determined, with more 
tenderness than wisdom, to sell the few 
persoaal articles of valae she possessed, 
and thus satisfy the most important 
claim. It cost her a pang to part with 
trifles which she did not value for 
themselves, but as mementos of her 
aunt^s affection ; nevertheless, all was 
secondary to her desire to behold her 
husband free^ in part, from his difficul- 
ties. By this means the rent was paid ; 
bnt natural discontent, on the part of 
the people of the house, at the late 
hours OT the infatuated husband, ren- 
dered her so uncomfortable, that in a 
short time a new home was to be 
soQght ; and an obscure lodging, chosen 
for cheapness, not comfort, in a crowded 
street in the metropolis, became her re- 
sidence. 

In the meantime she could not con- 
ceal it from herself any longer, that 
William had become a confirmed drunk- 
ard, and the energy of despair em- 
boldened her to speak to him. Her ex- 
postulations were received with scorn 
and anger. " He would not be dictated 
to,'* was all the reply vouchsafed. Re- 
ports of his conduct had reached Miss 
Morley's retirement, who wrote, under 
the Influence of her indignation, to her 
young relative, bidding her to bring 
her child and come home as the best 
method of restoring her husband to his 
senses. The letter, so sincere in its 
intention, was read with many tears ; 
bnt Kate felt the advice it contained to 
he perfectly useless. " If I cannot bear 
with him, who will?" she exclaimed; 
her husband entered at the moment, and 
seeing the letter in her hand requested 
its purport; unfortunately it was so 
worded as to leave it doubtful whether 
Kate had not written to complain, or, 
at all events, to furnish the informa- 
tion on which the letter dilated. A 
paroxysm of anger was the conse- 
quence; and after loading the unfor- 
tunate Kate with every epithet of re- 
proach his anger could suggest, he left 
the house to pursue, with increased 
zest, his career of iniquity. From that 
time the language of hatred became 
common from the drunkard's lips— the 



dreadful effects of strong drink in har- 
dening the heart, and weakening the 
moral sense, were fearfully apparent. 
Kate shrunk with fear at his approach, 
.md even his child cowered and nestled 
still closer to its mother's bosom when 
he was near. The wife's only solace, 
and last resource, was prayer ; her sor- 
rows had had one blessed and sanctifying 
effect, — they had drawn her nearer to 
Him who is "mighty to save.*' She 
often indulged a hope that religion 
would find her wanderer, and gently 
lead him back to the paths of rectitude 
and truth. But as if all hope was to 
be stifled in her bosom, he was seldom 
in a condition to think, and when he 
did, the ribald sophistry of dissolute 
companions, acting on his enervated 
mind, had weakened his capacity of 
belief. Consequently, he gladly adopted 
the lamentable theories of infidelity^ 
there was something soothing in the 
thought that man was not a responsible 
bein^, that all his actions, no matter 
how Dad, were induced by circumstances 
which he could neither resist or con- 
troul ; this was a creed suited to vice, 
therefore it obtained a speedy adoption 
by the degraded William Ho'rton. 

It is unnecessary to trace his pro- 
gress step by step down to the depths of 
iniquity; suffice it that his relation's 
forbearance became exhausted, and he 
was dismissed from his situation with 
disgrace. Kate, with uncomplaining 
industry, strove to contribute to their 
mutual support by exerting her skill as 
a seamstress, which was now indeed 
imperatively necessary, for William 
sought no sort of regular occupation, 
preferring a kind of vagabond life as a 
singer at the different concert- rooms of 
various taverns, where, if he obtained 
sufficient to supply his bacchanalian 
wants, he procured nothing to contri- 
bute to the suppart of his wife, whose 
delicate health, and prospect of increas- 
ing family, rendered peculiarly unable 
to bear the fatigue and anxiety of 
labouring for her own support. It 
seemed at times that her gentleness 
actually increased her husband's anger; 
for whether he feared her complaints, 
or despised her patience, certain it is 
he never for a moment reposed any con- 
fidence in her ; and it was with an 
aching heart that Kate perceived him, 
in the few intervals of sobriety which 
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he wight be constrained to pass at 
home, frequently employed in writing, 
which he always carefully concealed 
from her. Fearing some impending 
evil which she could not exactly define, 
dread made her watchful, and glancing 
her eye over her husband's shoulder 
one night when indisposition kept him 
from his accustomed haunts, she per- 
ceived that he was employed in copying 
the signature of George Horton, his 
late employer. He frequently paused 
in the work to mutter curses on his 
unsteady hand that refused to second 
his efforts in producing the required 
copy. 

"Can 1 do your writing for you, 
William," faltered the trembling wife. 

" No," was the laconic reply. 

" Your head will not permit you to 
write 1 fear,*' she continued, " do, pray, 
put it by till to-morrow." 

" Don't worry me with your sense- 
less chatter," growled the miserable 
man ; and a pause ensued which Kate 
feared to break, though inwardly re- 
solved to nerve herself for an effort to 
check her erring, but beloved husband 
in his wayward course. Her heart 
throbbed so strongly with suppressed 
emotions of grief and terror, that its 
palpitations were almost audible in the 
stillness of the room. She seated her- 
self, and taking her babe on her lap 
while she hushed it to sleep, her eyes 
were rivetted, in one burning gaze of 
intense anxiety, on the agitated brow 
of her husband. After many fruitless 
efforts she perceived, by the look of 
almost fiendish exultation that crossed 
his countenance, that he had been suc- 
cessful in the nefarious attempt he had 
made. Now, she thought, is my time 
to speak, and acting on the impulse 
with a firmness and energy, very unu- 
sual to her, she exclaimed, "William, 
what are you doing, are you mad, that 

ou wish to rush upon destruction 1 

don't ask you," she continued with 
fearful earnestness, "to have mercy 
upon me; 1 don't ask you to have 
mercy on this poor child ; but oh ! have 
mercy on yourself. William, William, 
I have borne much without complaining 
to you, or of you, but to see you before 
my eyes planning sin that will lead to 
endless disgrace and misery, this I 



I 



cannot, I will not bear ! We are poor, 
dreadfully poor, and I dare not look 
forward to the future; but whatever 
suffering: it may bring, I can bear cheer- 
fully, William^ indeed, indeed I can ; 
but a forgery William— a forger! — a 
felon! — think of it — the very idea 
crushes my heart within me — ^let us 
struggle, or starve, or die, no matter 
how miserably, rather than such hor^ 
rible disgrace befall us." The impe- 
tuosity of her manner completely 
startled her guilty husband, and for 
some moments deprived him of the 
power of utterance. 

"Hush, Kate!" he at length said, 
looking with alarmed glance round the 
miserable room, "you are raving, girl. 
Hush ! such words are dangerous." 

" Not to innocence, William ; 1 must 
be heard, nay, in this matter," she con- 
tinued, rising, and with her child in 
her arms, " I will be obeyed. Give me 
that paper ;" and her disengaged hand 
grasped the guilty work on which so 
much labour had been expended, and in 
the next instant it was burning in the 
fire along with several smaller scraps on 
which he had tried his skill. The sud- 
denness and impetuosity of the move- 
ment left the enraged husband no alter- 
native, while exhausted and over- 
powered with the excess of her emo- 
tion, Kate sunk on her knees, and 
bursting into tears, raised her stream- 
ing eyes in mute thankfulness to heaven 
for the courage which had been granted 
in this trying emergency. But the 
danger to herself had only just com- 
menced ; she thought not of that, nor 
indeed had she time to think, for just at 
the moment that she was pouring out 
her soul in mental prayer for her 
wretched husband — and in a far less 
period than it has taken to record the 
incident — a spirit of ungovernable ven- 
geance rose with demon strength in his 
breast, and the kneeling supplicant was 
felled to the £;round, with a violence 
that apparently deprived her of sense 
and life. Casting one horror-stricken 
glance at the fearful work of his hand, 
and with a thousand conflicting tor- 
tures maddening his distracted mind, 
he rushed from the house he knew not 
, whither. 

[to be concluded in our next.] 
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In our previous investigation of the 
state of the Christian missions in the 
South Seas, we promised to lay before 
our readers the fruits of further inquiry 
into that important subject, in its con- 
nection with Temperance throughout 
the remote parts oi the world. The fur- 
ther we proceed, the more fully do we see 
occasion for Christians to exclaim : "We 
are verily guilty concerning our bro- 
ther;" for the North echoes back the 
complaints and affecting " messages*' of 
the Souths and, in fact, the whole heathen 
world, in every place where civilized 
man has settled with a view to coloni- 
zation, may with justice rise up in judg- 
ment against us. Since, with the good 
which Christianity is so eminently cal- 
culated to produce both temporally and 
spiritually, we have carried the evil of 
pernicious luxury and mis-called refine- 
ment. The tree of knowledge that Chris- 
tians have planted in those distant 
lands, has borne abundantly of evil and 
of good ; but, alas ! for the infirmity of 
human nature, the former, in its popula- 
rity and its effects, has quite neutralized 
the progress of the latter. We are glad 
to perceive that the praiseworthy enqui- 
ries of the '* Aborisfines Committee of 
the Meeting for Sufferings" are elicit- 
ing and placing before the public many 
most valuable and startling '' facts rela- 
tive to the Canadian Indians." But a 
small remnant of these once powerful 
and numerous tribes have escaped the 
effects of the intemperate habits which 
Christians! have introduced among 
them. In too many cases the death 
dealing ^reu;a/er, has been deliberately 
employed as an auxiliary to fraud ; in 
enabling civilized men to obtain posses- 
sion of the lands of the Indians ; or it 
has been used as a powerful bribe to in- 
duce these simple children of nature to 
enter into M'ars and tumult in which 
they had no personal interest ; thus 
systematically rousing their worst and 
most malignant passions, apparently 
with the intention of leading to their 
speedy extinction from the land, which 
the one God and Father of the whole 
human race had given them to enjoy 
and to possess. 

The voice of the Heathen in all colo- 



nized countries is the same ; it is the 
voice of suffering, of complaint, and of 
well grounded suspicion. But we will 
leave him to speak of his wrongs, feel- 
ing convinced that no language of ours 
could convey with equal pathos and 
simplicity, the affecting statement the 
following contains : — 

'* An address delivered in council, in the pre^ 
senee of Sir William Johnston, toko spent many 
years amon^ the Mohawks, and was weU ac* 
quairUed with tlieir language, shaU be given as 
taken down by him, 

"* Fathers, brothers, and countrymen, — we 
are met to deliberate upon what ? upon no less 
a subject, than whether we shaU, or shall not 
be a people. I do not stand up, O country- 
men, to propose plans of war, or to direct the 
sage experience of this assembly in the regu- 
lation of our alliances — your wisdom renders 
this from me unnecessary. The traitor, or 
rather the tyrant, which 1 arraign before you, 
O my people, is no native of our soil, but ra- 
ther a fereign miscreant ; an emissary of the 
evil power of daikness. It is that pernicious 
liquid which our heartless white friends have 
so artfully . introduced, and so plentifully 
poured in upon us. O, ye Creeks, I thunder 
m your ears this denunciation, that if this cup 
of perdition continue to rule among us witn 
sway so intemperate, ye will cease to beapeo- 

Ele; ye will have neither heads to direct, nor 
ands to protect you. While this destructive 
poison undermines all your powers of body 
and of mind, with ineffectual seal the warrior'^ 
enfeebled arm will draw the bow or launch the 
spear in the day of battle. In the day of coun- 
cil, when national safety stands suspended on 
the lips of the hoary sachem, he will shake his 
head with uncollected thoughts, and drivel 
forth the babblings of a second childhood.* " 

A most humiliating picture of the 
depravity, and gross fraud practised by 
the whites, in possessing themselves of 
the land of the Indians, is here pre- 
sented : — 

" The payments and presents which are 
elven to tne Indians, professedly in exchange 
for their land and in requital for services, are, 
for the most part, made in such a form as to 
be of little advantage to them. Not only are 
the articles themselves often objectionable, 
but they aie given to the Indians at so great 
a distance from their homes that the expense 
and loss of time incurred by the journey are 
a serious evil. Intoxication is encouraged by 
the festivity promoted at the distribution of 
the payments. Many articles which might be 
serviceable are disposed of to iniquitous tra- 
ders, who make a point of attending on these 
occasions, and it forms a subject or just com- 
plaint by Sir F. Head, that the stores on the 
American frontier are to a considerable de« 
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gtee, supplied bv articles thus obtained frem 
the Indians. This abuse canaot, howerer, 

i'ustify the reduction of the payments Which 
le proposes, but should lead to a prompt re- 
form in the mode of making them. John Sun- 
day informed a member of tne eomnittteethat, 
after a distribafcion of this kind, at vhich some 
of the Indiam were desirous of carrying home 
their quotas in specie for future use, tkey had 
the moTtiiication to find that all their dollars 
were counterfeit: he did not attribute this 
fraud to any offieisl individuals, but to the ar- 
tifice of ike accompanying traders, who ob- 
tained this result by a combination of ex- 
changes. 

** In the pamphlet last issued by the com- 
mittee, ranoua particulars were ^iven respect- 
ing the compulsery renMval ot the Indians 
from tke ternteries of the United States. By 
the treaties there referred to, notwithstanding 
their oppressive and injurious character, a 
certain payment for the ceded territory 
WM stipulated for, and an average price of 
about two-thirds of a dollar per acre was 
agreed to by Congress. This land, it should 
\m observed, consisted of much fertile, tmpro* 
ved, and favourably situated territory, whereas 
the lands to which the Indians are expelled, 
are not only badly situated, in a far western 
yet inland position, but a considerable part of 
them is stated to be perfectly barren, and in- 
capable of affording subsistance for man ; yet 
the average price of the land to be thus given 
in exchange is valued to them at considerably 
more than a dollar per acre. Revolting as 
the terms of thiacontract must unquestionably 
appear, they are liberal when compared with 
those which our Government has sanctioned 
with regard to our confiding Indian allies." 

Is there a heart thai does not glow 
with honest indignation at soch nefa- 
rious conduct? Can it be expected that 
the principles of Christianity should 
make any marked and distinguished 
progress among the Aborigenes of 
America, while the practice of persons 
professing the faith which our Mission- 
aries go forth to teach, is so at variance 
with the immutable dictates of consci- 
ence, which the Almighty has placed in 
every human heart. 

Perhaps the most appalling records 
of intemperance which the earth pre- 
sents, are to be collected in Van Die- 
man s Land and New South Wales. The 
letters of a pious, intelligent, and zea- 
lous friend, James Backhouse, recently 
engaged in a religious visit to those 
phtces, affords the enquirer a mass of 
information at once afflicting and inter- 
esting. The above zealous labourer in 
the cause of Christianity, visited those 
terrible abodes of human misery and 
crime — the penal settlements; where 
despair seems, in many cases, to paralyze 
ivll efforts of improvement. Yet it is 



worthy of remark,' that among the most 
degraded, and, it is presumed, vicious 
of our species, the words of eternal 
truth, which James Backhouse felt him- 
self called to deliver, were received with 
respect, attention, and gratitude : thus 
proving that kindness is the surest road 
to every human heart. 

After some experience in the colony, 
the intelligent traveller in question 
makes the following important re- 
marks : — 

'*5th 10th mo. Had justice toward offend- 
ers been more duly considered, it would, pro- 
bably, long ere this, have induced the legisla- 
ture to enquire more seriously than it has 
done into the causes of crime with a view to 
remedying them. This consideration is espe- 
cially due to nrisoners, when it appears that 
the use of araent spirits is the chief cartse of 
crime, and that by legalizing the sale of this 
article, and by the countenance given to its 
use by the community, they and thd govern- 
ment are the chief patrons of crime. 

Want of education being another fertile 
source of vice, consideration ought to be had 
to those who are ignorant, and through this 
cause go astray. It is not generally with them- 
selves that the fault of want of better educa- 
tion lies. Again, the immoral examples of 
persons of the upper and middle classes, and 
offen of the professed teachers of rellgionf has, 
beyond a doubt, a great place in the encou- 
ragement of crime. By far the greater pro- 
portion of prisoners is from the lower classes ; 
and it will be found that most of the crimes 
they have committed, were committed under 
the excitement of ardent spirits; and that, 
apart from this excitement, the criminals are 
not more depraved than the generality of their 
countrymen. Also, that most of the robbe- 
ries were to enable them to indulge in vices, 
which money was necessary to enable them 
to indulge in ; and that the example of indul- 
gence in these, by those above them, (and 
who, to the shame of Christians, were too of- 
ten counted respectable, because they possess- 
ed property t© enable them to indulge,) was 
a great means of destroying in their minds the 
barrier of moral principle that would have 
made them fear such indulgence. Those who 
expect the punishment of crime to prevent its 
commission, whilst such fertile sources of its 
propagation remain, will certainlv be disap- 
pointed. The removal of those who have be- 
come contaminated, aiid their reformation, 
will no doubt prevent crime increasing as it 
would have done, had their influence continued 
to be exerted on the British population ; but 
unless the incentives to crime be removed, 
punishing it will only be like tryii^ to pump 
out a river that threatens inundation to a 
country, whilst the remedy of turning the 
course of the springs that supply it is neg- 
lected." 

James Backhouse was an apostle of 
temperance, according to the light 
which, a few years back, prevailed on 
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tbe subject. We are not of those who 
ridicule the eiforta of the old temper- 
ance society ; it was most useful in 
directing Attention system at tcally to tbe 
vice of intemperance ; and though the 
cure it proposed was neither sure or 
effect ualy it made way for the pro||^res8 
of truth : to despise its efforts, is like 
despising the dawn of the morning, for 
not possessing the radiance of the " ri- 
sen day." Tike research and enquiries 
of James Backhouse, led him to believe, 
and also to advocate, the use of water 
as the safest and most healthful beve- 
rage ; and the testimonies from the 
speakers at temperance meetings, where 
he delivered lectures, afford most inter- 
esting assurance that abstinence from 
ardent spirits was the preliminary step 
towards abstinence from all fermented 
liquids ; which we are more than ever 
convinced is the most important step 
towards making missionary labours 
truly efficacious. The following testi- 
mony of James Dore, a convict, is a 
most interesting and important state- 
ment : — 

** He (James Dore) said, the first lime he 
took spirits, a little was given him in a small 
vial when going a short voyage, which he was 
charged to drink lest he should take cold ! 
His father was a man who endeavoured care- 
fully to inculcate honest principles into his 
children, both by ezanrple and precept, and 
who used to ejacnlate on leaving his house, 
" The Lord preserve my goinff out and my 
coming in, from henceforth and tor evermore, 
in a low tone of voice; but he was a drunkard, 
and James was sometimes sent to the nublio- 
house to bring him home . and on sucn occa- 
sions his father often gave him a little sup in 
the bottom of the glass, and was amused at 
the wry-faces that his son used to make on 
drinking it. When the boy became able to 
drink a whole glass-full, his father expressed 
great pleasure ; little anticipating that he was 
tntinins his son, not only to druiikenness, but 
througn drunkenness to dishonesty; and at 
lensth he became both adrunkard and a thief ; 
and was transported for a robbery. He was 
now a prisoner in bondage in a foreign land ; 
but years rolled on and the term of his trans- 
portation exph-ed, and he regained his free- 
dom, but not from bondage to nabitual drunk- 
enness, this to him was more powerful than 
the laws of his country. He many times sold 
the shirt off his back for drink, and, to use 
his own expression, also parted with thefiesh 
off his back for it, for he was several times, 
while a prisoner, flogged for being drunk : 
but, M soon as he was loosed from the trian* 

fles, he hurried on his clothes, with his back 
leedins, to the first place were drink was 
sold and drunk asain ! Oftea the declaration, 
** Drunkards shall not inherit eternal lUfe/' 



came awfully before his mind : he was alarmed, 
miserable, and ashamed of himself, and he 
ciied to God for deliverance. He. joined the 
temperance society, resolved he would leave 
off the use of spirits, and drink only a little 
wine or beer, but thme kept aUve his depraved 
appetite : he began to attend the Methodist 
meeting, hoping thereby to gain strength, hut 
in a few weeks tie was again overcome by his 
old enemy ; and being ashamed to be met in 
that condition, he left the road and lost him- 
self in the bush, where he remained all night. 
Still in the anguish of his soul he cried unto 
tbe Lord for deliverance, and in this state he 
attended a meeting at the Black River, where 
his attention was directed to the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit as a witness against sin, re« 
vealed in the secret of the heart, leading to 
repentance and to the bearing of the cross, and 
giving mankind a sense of their weakness, in 
order that they might place their trust in the 
Lord alone, aiid obtain strength from Him to 
perform his will, and receive remission of sins 
through Jesus Christ. These doctrines made 
a deep impression upon J. Dore, andhesoueht 
help under the conviction wrought upon his 
mind, to leave off the use of all stimulating 
liquors, and keeping dependent upon Divine 
help, he forsook the use not only of ppirils, 
but of wine and beer. He has also been ena- 
bled to leave off smoking and chewing to- 
bacco; and, to enable him the sooner to pay 
his debts, he has left off also tbe use of tea 
and sugar. These privations cost him some* 
thing for a few weeks, but now the desire for 
such indulgence has left him, and he is in bet- 
ter health and spirits than before. Several 
persons, however, have brought liquor to him, 
and tried to persuade him, that as he had 
drank, chewed, and smoked so long, he would 
certainly die froin leaving off these practices* 
The poor m%n is now working for ten shillings 

Eer week Ss a builder, and is in a very hum* 
le, thankful state of mind : be walks eight 
miles into town to meeting, and is likely to 
stand his ground so long as he continues in 
humility and watchfulness." 

A useful hint to Christians and mis- 
sionaries, is conveyed in a few words 
in the notice of the following slight in- 
cident : — 

" There are two black boysat Kangaroo Bay, 
one of whom, named Dickey, says he is an or- 
phan of the Loeklan tribe (a tribe to tbe 
southward, on the Loeklan River.) Ann Carr 
has clothed them in some old garments of the 
men, which, though they fit badly, make them 
more decent than usual. Dickey, who appears 
to be about twelve years of a^e, has become 
useful in the house, in the work of which Ann 
Carr instracts him with motherly kindness : 
she aho gives him his fMoUs in tiie same room 
with themsehes, and of Uie tame kind of victuals 
as themselves eat. Being thas raised to the 
same grade with the family in many f^oints, 
the boy is making more progress in civilization 
than most of his race. 1 am j^erstiaded a ra- 
tionai attention to points of this kind, in im«- 
sionary labours, it of more importance than 
many wcU-4n4wH9fm QhrUtians imagine i ani 
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that a line ofcontideraHcn ani emduet, bw^cu 
Ghrittian mrindple8,fuUy carried into practice, 
toould leaa to, ta of the tdmott importance in 
preparing the mind to receive the doctrines of 
theGo8^l» -^ 

We cannot but consider it a deep re- 
proach, that such a simple circumstance 
as treating these boys like human beings 
and not like dogs, should be so rare as 
to merit being instanced as an example 
to "servants of the cross/' In many 
cases, doubtless, want of information, 
and not ill intention, has been the cause 
of the sufferings which colonization by 
Christians (so called) has invariably 
produced ; but the days of darkness, in 
respect to the vices we have cherished 



and honoured, until they have become 
part of our social system, and poisoned 
at their source, all our efforts at evan- 
gelizing the world, these lamentable 
days, we trust, are now passing away. 
And soon may our missionaries and emi- 
grants to distant lands and colonies con- 
sider it as much their duty, as time will 
show them it is their interest, zealously, 
to adopt the principles of total absti- 
nence from all that intoxicates, as the 
great auxiliary to the propagation of 
that knowledge of the Lord «' which 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea/' 



POETRY. 



FIRE. 



■ In r«Mon's eat they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice."— Addison, 



The spirit of life, and the spirit of death, 

Have miDgled their mighty pow'rs ; 
I unite them both in my glowing breath. 
Yet man, in his tow'ring vanity, saith 
•• This element is ours." 

** An excellent servant," the wise ones say, 

*• But keep him under well ;" 
And then of the plans that my course might stay, 
The systems by which my pow'r they sway, 

I onen hear them tell. 
Meanwhile I dance through their every vein ; 

1 sparkling beam from the eye; 
I warm the heart, and I mount to the brain, 
I cure, and I cause them, many a pain, 

As over each frame I fly. 

I spread the rich bloom on the cheek of the 
While his pulses swiftly play ; [child, 

I glow in the lover with fervour wild, 
And trembling thrill through the maiden mild. 
Who bends beneath lore's sway. 

Oh ! say what were love if shorn of my aid ! 

Can he my might deny ? 
When from his side my strength has strayM, 
How soon his glittering colours fade. 

And he stretches his wings to fly. 

Light, like a bright garment I spread around ; 

I tinge the delicate flow'r; 
Each bud that blooms on the verdant ground. 
Feels in its bosom my glance profound. 

And colours at my pow'r I 

I flash from rich shrines 'neath grandeur's 
Or in the rich man's hall ; [dome, 

When 1 visit in mirth a humble home. 
What heartfelt joys in black winter come. 
To cheer the cottage small. 

At my angry glance earth's mightiest droop ; 

Forests of giant growth, 
Ancient and strong, a goodly troop, 
I dissolve them all at " one fell swoop" 

Into floating wreaths of smoke ! 



When the lofty woods in my grasp I take. 

Spreading my fiery pall ! 
I leap and climb, like a hissing snake, 
And dart in many a quiv'ring flake, 

Till blacken'd and charr'd they fall. 

Then the clouds curl up like a blood-red scroll. 

While smoke spreads her curtain dim ; 
And hot winds sather and wildly roll, 
Moaning and sad, like a tortur'd soul. 
In the regions of death and sin ! 

Like a spirit I dwell in the humblest stone. 

And wait till call'd to flash ; 
As the soul that makes man's heart its throne. 
Leaps to endless day at its Maker's tone. 

With swift electric dash. 

Myriads and myriads of forms I wear. 

Varying, yet still the same; 
Whether viewless I ride on expanded air. 
Or the thick'nin^ clouds my burthen bear. 

And gasp me forth in flame. 

Man knows of me but my feeblest part ; 

Let him think of the caverns deep. 
Where flowing like blood, in the world's great 
My subtle essence I keenly dart, [heart, 

And never pause or sleep. 

Twin-born with radiant light am I ; 

lAglU that preceded Time, 
Life, beauty, and vigour I supply ; 
As swifter than thought through earth I fly 

With energy sublime. 

Bethink thee, O man! of that dread hour. 

When all in my grasp expire ; [tow'r, 

When my flames o er a peiishing world shall 
And the stars shall fall, and the sun shall low'r 
O'er one vast luneral pyre ! 

Oh ! then humbly bend before His throne, 

Who can bind or loose my might ; 
Who spreads his wonders o'er ev'ry zone. 
That man, with awe. His pow'r may own, 
And learn to think aright! C. L* B. 
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' Why standest thou afar off?"»PsaIm x. 1. 



Although much has heen done hy 
influence, exertion, and wealth, for the 
glorious cause of total ahstinence, for 
which we would ever feel thankful, yet, 
in this important movement, and while 
the ranks of the intemperate are so 
thickly crowded, we feel we cannot, 
we ought not to he content ; hut would 
earnestly, and vehemently, pray and en- 
treat of thousands of our fellow men 
to come over on our side, — come over 
from the ranks of the enemy and enlist 
under the hanner of teetotal ism, — come 
over and increase our strength that we 
may all fight manfully until the glorious 
victory shall he achieved, and <Uhe 
curse of Britain" swept for ever from 
our land. We want more influence, 
and our lawful amhition in the good 
cause makes us aspire and hope for great 
things, and renders us desirous of reach- 
ing the ear, and obtaining the influence 
of Royalty. Trusting that the day may 
not he far off when the sceptre shall be 
swayed in favour of our great cause, 
and the crown shall he on our side. 
The regeneration of a people being wor- 
thy the attention of the highest human 
authority. We want the influence of no- 
bility and STATE, men of wealth and 
power, resulting from the stations you 
occupy, we want your help ? we want 
no costly sacrifices ; we ask you only 
to try our principles, and have courage 
to be the masters and not the slaves of 
fashion ; cease to give sanction to that 
custom which, like Juggernaut of ori- 
ental idolatry, is ruining the happiness 
and comfort of our nation ; we call 
upon you to hasten the day of our vic- 
tory, and come over and help us ! 

We want the influence of magis- 
trates, RULERS, and all in autho- 
rity ; to such we say your example 
and influence is great and powerful, and 
shall it any longer be devoted to the 
God, Bacchus ? Consider the true prin- 
ciples we advocate, — snap asunder the 
chains and thraldom which the drink- 
ing customs of our land has entwined 
around you. Oh ! we entreat you to 
come over and add to our numbers. 

We want the influence and call aloud 
to you bishops, clergy, and dis- 
senting MINISTERS of all denomina- 



tions ; shall it be that your example and 
wide spread influence shall not be in 
favour of our cause? God forbid! But 
may you be brought to the light, and 
no longer walk in darkness respecting 
this important question. We earnestly 
desire your co-operation in our enter- 
prise ; it goes forth in the spirit of 
Him who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. Oh ! how awful is your 
responsibility who are placed as shep- 
herds of 'Christ*8 flock, if you do not 
warn them by word and example, of the 
evils of intemperance, in which broad- 
way of destruction thousands are crowd- 
ing to their inevitable doom. Oh' we 
pray you come over and help in this 
great temperance reformation by the 
employment of your talents and ener- 
gies; we know nothing of sectarian 
principles ; we pour blessings upon all, 
we ask the help of all ; and trust, by 
your example, that soon, all the mem- 
bers of Christ's church, shall unite them- 
selves to our society, and thus be instru- 
mental in saving thousands from the 
drnnkard's doom. Oh ! we again urge 
you ministers of the cross to consider 
the end of the drunkard, and come over 
on our side. 

We want the influence of the medi- 
cal PROFESSION. Medical men you 
have it in your power to do much for 
us. How great is your influence 
amongst those requiring your assist- 
ance, and how anxiously will they fol- 
low your advice in order to obtaiu 
healtn — the greatest of all earthly bless- 
ings. You must be aware that the 
drinking usages of our country tends 
to produce many, and aggravate most 
of the diseases to which the human frame 
is liable ; then test our principles, and 
by example, by conversation, oy warn- 
in|[, by entreaty, endeavour to banish 
this enemy from' our land. Thus you 
will be the instruments of saving many 
precious souls, and of adding numbers 
to our society. Then come over and 
help US' 

We want the influence of teachers. 
To you, the instructors of the rising 
generation, most earnestly would we 
plead with you on behalf of your im- 
portant charge. What avails the cul<^ 
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tivation of the inind, if the moral habits 
are neglected 1 Oh ! look well to them 
that they do DOt early imbibe a liking 
for the intoxicating cup; consider how 
soon CTil roots itself in the human 
mimd. Then urge upon them the ne- 
cessity, in the morning of life, of sign- 
ing our pledge, which will prove to 
them a rock of security against the 
pressing entreaties of the drinking com- 
munities of our Isle. Let the conside- 
ration of these truths induce you to 
eome over and help us. 

We want the powerful influence of 
PARENTS. How great is your respon- 
sibility — ^how influential t/our example. 
Your children look to you for instruc- 
tion ; how awful then will it be for you 
if you permit them to follow the drink- 
ing fashions of Britain, you know not 
to what lengths they may run, nor what 
tremendous consequences may ensue. 
We entreat you, if you regard the tem- 
poral interests of your beloved ofl&pring, 
banish from your dwellings all intox- 
icating liquors; let them not have these 
stimulating drinks in any form, or man- 
ner; neither taste, or handle, lest a 
liking should be formed which may lay 
the foundation of their everlasting ruin, 
but instil into their young minds the 
beauty of total abstinence ; remember- 
ing, that through your influence, the 
enemy of our cause may be driven from 
our land with this ^neration. We in- 
voke your aid in this benevolent enter- 
prise, then come over and help us. 

We want the mighty influence of the 
Fair op Britain's Isle. 

You have a torrent of Influence — ir- 
resistable influence^an influence ca- 
pable of breaking up almost every evil 
in society ; employ then that influence 
in the temperance cau6e. Much of 
your sorrow and anguish, which silently 



you have suffered, has been through 
the baneful influence of the deadly 
alcohol. 

Oh I then the claims upon you are 
stronger — ^give this society your in- 
tense, your earnest, and most active 
zeal. Let your compassion for your 
fathers, husoands, brothers, children, 
domestics, and the drunkards of Ens- 
land, and your regard for all that is 
pure and good in our dominions, lead 
you to examine our principles, and 
come over and help us. 

We want the influence of yoitno 
MEN and a rising age. 

You who have set out in a world 
surrounded with temptations and fas- 
cinating snares. We sympathise with 
you, and would most solemnly warn 
vou to beware of the besetting sin of 
intemperance. Yotl may not be blessed 
with the example of total abstinence in 
your parents, masters, teachers, or 
friends ; but if you value vour present 
and internal interests, look, read, and 
inquire for yourselves. Pledge your- 
selves members to our society, carry 
out our views, tread in the paths of 
tee-total ism ; and the drunkard's end 
can never be yours. And to youyoung 
and tender ones, rising up to fill the 
places of your fathers, — we say to vou, 
follow not their intemperate habits, 
but give the zenith of your lives to our 
great and glorious cause. 

We invite all of every sex and age, 
rank and character, rich and poor, 
bond and free, to help our cause on- 
wards, and wish good speed to the tem- 
perance plough destined to break up 
the fallow ground, that the seeds of 
the Gospel may be sown. And that a 
mighty harvest may be reaped to the 
increase of the Messiahs kingdom. 

St. John's Wood. Grwe, J. G. 



MORAL OBLIGATION. 



That it is optional with man whether 
or not he sanction any scheme for the 
advantage of his fellows, is a sentiment, 
the prevalence of which in society, 
profession and practice, alike indicate* 
To a certain extent this option exists ; 
but that extent does not exceed the 
limil; which bounds man's liberty to 



sin, or violate the moral obligation 
which ought to dictate his conduct. 
As a social being, (to say nothing of 
the Christian character which he may 
bear,^ both Sfelf-interest, and the duty 
which he owes to those with whom he 
associates, bind him to s^ek, in every 
possible legitimate way, the welfare of 
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society. The very principles upon 
which human society is founded, create, 
and impose upon every member of it, 
an obligation to promote the public 
welfare, and be who violates this obli- 
gation, and sacrifices, in any degree, 
public welfare to private interest, or 
feeling, either positively or negatively, 
to that degree, frustrates the design, of 
society, and creates, or perpetuates 
social evil, in which he must necessarily 
participate. Wherever any social evil 
exists, (and social evil necessarily in- 
cludes individual sufftiriug,) and what- 
ever be its character, any plan for its 
extinction has a sacred righteous claim 
to the highest and most expressive 
sanction which any and every Indivi- 
dual can give to it, providing, how- 
ever, that this plan be adapted to the 
production of its designed end, and will 
not, in its operation, produce evil equal 
to, or greater than that which it extin- 
guishes. Any one, under sueh circum- 
stances, withholding such a sanction, 
virtually perpetuates the evil, and vio- 
lates a sacred obligation. 

That intemperance is an evil, no sane 
person will deny. Although prima- 
rally an individual evil, it, in nume- 
rous ways, afflicts society at large. 
The results of numerous experiments 
made by those who use intoxicating 
liquors moderately, as well as those 
who use them immoderateljT) attest that 
Total Abstinence from intoxicating 



liquors is the only plan whereby this 
individual and social evil can be en« 
tirely extinguished. This plan, tl^re- 
fore, claims the highest sanction which 
every member of society can give, and 
no one has a right to withhold it, even 
though it should wound both his in- 
terest and his feeling. 

What this highest sanction is, we 
now proceed to enquire. Men are 
bound by the ties of a mysterious sym- 
pathy, upon which is founded a power- 
ful influence, which the conduct of one 
exerts upon that of another, and which 
we call the power of example. 

£xample is the highest sanction 
which man can give, because it is the 
most unequivocal, and, at the same 
time, the most influential. This sanc- 
tion man is, in the case of total absti- 
nance from intoxicating liquors, as a 
means of abolishing evil, under a sacrtd 
obligation to give, unless in the opera* 
tion of total abstinence principles, an 
evil is produced greater than that which 
is extinguished. 

Until, therefore, it is proved that the 
entire abuse of intoxicatine liauors is 
attended with evils, social, physical, 
moral, intellectual, and pecuniary, 
greater than those which flow from iti 
use and misuse, he who will not give 
it the sanction of his exam)>le, isnnjust 
to society, and in the injustice which he 
does to ethers, must himself ultimately 
Bhare. J, C, W, , 



PENCILLINGS OP BACCHANALIANS, 

SY QUIZZINA SKETCH. 



No. 2.-THE MORAL PHILOSOPHER. 



A MOST learned and profound phi- 
losopher, at least in his own impartial 
opinion, was Professor Erasmus Puf- 
fendorf Swillington, F.V.W., X.Y.Z., 
and P.B.C.D. Indeed all the alphabet 
at the end of his name, as types and 
hierogliphics of learning and genius, 
was seemingly inadequate to do more 
than dimly shadow forth his greatness. 
It appeared, however, that the full 
blaze of his acquirements, his imposing 
name, like a comet with its tail, often 
dazzled the eyes of less gifted mortals, 
ftnd rendered them unable to perceive, 



still less appreciate, this distinguished 
man's wondrous powers. 

Shakspeare, though allowed to be the 
most unequal, as well as the greatest of 
poets, never wrote a sillier line, than 
« What's in a name ?" To be sure the 
words are put into the month of a lover 
which accounts for and justifies their 
folly. A name is a mighty important 
matter, as all the world can testify, 
even the* unpoetical venders of strong 
drink know the potency of a name ; 
hence we have ** mountain dew,*' 
« cream of the valley,** " purl,*' <« fMx\r 
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vitea," and the like. Professor Eras- 
mus Puffendorf Swillington has acted 
in conformity to the world's tastes ; 
and though certain ill-natured matter- 
of-fact persons objected that the phi- 
losopher's professorship must have 
been bestowed by some college in Cap- 
tain Gulliver's "Flying Island;" yet 
surely such objectors were very narrow 
minded, for it was perfectly in keeping 
that a learned metaphysician, that is to 
say, a student of the un discoverable, 
and an expounder of the indiscribable, 
showld be at perfect liberty to give 
himself a title, mystic, imposing, and, 
in reference to his studies, applicable. 

The learned Professor was a man of 
various tastes, and universal sympa- 
thies. He liked the Germans — they 
were so profound ; and therefore he 
strove to equal them, if not in meta- 
physical disquisitions, in smoke, which 
IS much the same thing ; and his pipe 
was puffed with an ardour that would 
have done honour to a student at 
Gottingen. 

The inventive genius of the French 
the learned Professor could demonstrate 
proceeds from their stimulating their 
Drains with snuff: consequently he ac- 
quired that interesting habit. Though, 
to confess a truth, the bit of lead which 
Nature so often drops into the cranium 
of the learned, as ballast to their valu- 
able cargo, was so weighty in the Pro- 
fessor s case, that all the snuff ever 
ground would not blow it away. 

The opium eating of the Turks, 
Swillington thought, produced, by its 
re-action, the gravity and taciturnity 
of that people — he might have added 
their indolence and ignorance also — the 
former qualities he knew were very 
valuable in helping a scholar to a re- 
putation; indeed, he knew the very 
name of << opium eater* had conferred 
distinction on more than one great 
man. He might have added this to his 
list of habits, but he remembered that 
his own dear England's national beve- 
rage possessed, thanks to the brewers, 
such a copious admixture of the Eas- 
tern narcotic stimulant, that by drink- 
ing bottled stout, or even humble porter, 
he was saved the trouble of opium 
eating, a sufficient quantity of the drug 
being diluted to suit the most lethargic 
taste. 
The Professor was strictly Bational, 



as well as deeply philosophical ; and 
while he drank English beer, and even 
English gin to show his patriotism, 
and, at all convenient opportunities, 
foreign wines and liquors to display 
his taste and freedom from prejudice, 
he regulated his potations systemati- 
cally, and boasted of his sobriety. The 
latter term he explained somewhat me- 
taphysically. It meant, according to his 
theory, a practical and daily training 
of the animal powers, to fight and 
strive with the mental faculties; and as 
long as the latter, by great exertion, 
could be kept from actually breaking 
down in the contest, so long sobrietif 
was manifestly triumphant. 

It was " werry headifying," so his 
housekeeper asserted, to hear the Pro- 
fessor, in his ornate style, dilate on the 
necessity of strong drmk to the studi- 
ous : "It is a demonstratible, undispu- 
table, and self-evident position," he was 
wont to say, J*' that the various opera- 
tives, whether agriculturists, or mecha- 
nists, can dispense with strong drinks, 
toil being a sufficient stimulus to them. 
But students reauire that the powers 
of nature should be excited, refreshed, 
and vivified. I should be wholly una- 
ble to plunge into such profundities of 
thought as my studies lead to, if it were 
not for a little occasional stimulant. 
To the moral philosopher, and the po- 
litical economist, artificial excitement 
is a necessity of nature." 

Very few of the Professor's auditors 
ever differed from him in this matter : 
indeed, who would think of arguing 
with a man who, in addition to his ab- 
stract speculations, had a fund of gene- 
ral information quite amazing. He 
knew, for instance, how many little 
children of a month old there ought to 
be in the world, to a given number of 
old women of eighty-four ; how many 
active men in the prime of life ought 
to emigrate annually to promote the 
prosperity of the nation ; at what age 
it was desirable the labouring popula- 
tion should die off, to save ex pence to 
the country, and sundry other items of 
" useful knowledge" too " multifa- 
rious" ( to use a favourite word of his) 
to enumerate. 

Among the Professor's acquaintance, 
there was one venturous young man, 
young people will be rash, who dared 
sometimes to <^ argue the pointy" who 
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drank his glass of water when thirsty, 
and despised and defied the whole army 
of intoxicating stimulants. 

When the arguments waxed warm 
between the proressor and the presump- 
tuous tyro, and the necessity, the uti- 
lity, and the physical fitness' of strong 
drinks were found weak and untenable 
points, our philosopher always defended 
it on the score of its morality ! 

'*By dismissing inebriating drinks 
altogether (he would exclaim) you dis- 
play weakness, you annihilate moral 
strife; only think of that, my dear 
sir ! annihilate moral strife ! Now if 
you took a little, that is to say quan- 
tum *uff'f and struggled against taking 
more, that would be moral strife. / 
have always drank, not in obedience to 
inclination, oh by no means ! but out 
of regard to my moral welfare P' 

To such an original argument as this, 
all the reply the yoiing man could make 
was, that he *^ liked a quiet life and the 
less strife the better." 

" Ah ! that's because you have not 
sufficiently examined the theory of mo- 
ral strife." 

Shortly after this lucid exposition, 
the young man had an opportunity of 
perceiving the beauty of " moral strife" 



practically exemplified by the Profes- 
sor, who, after delivering* a public lec- 
ture on " Self-Culture and moral train- 
ing," thought it desirable to set an ' 
example, by hHving a furious skirmish 
with some brandy and water, in which 
he thought himself triumphant, when, 
however, after many devious wanderings 
and describing a variety of circles and 
angles which attested more his mathe- 
matical zeal than precision, he at length 
reached his home, it was found that 
some light fingered philosophers had 
practised a new version oi his own 
beautiful theory, in possessing them- 
selves of his watch and strugglinff 
against taking his empty purse. And 
what was even worse, the dilapidated 
condition of the learned professor's 
nose, showed that his eloquence had 
made " the very stones of Rome to rise 
and mutiny." 

" I think 1 perfectly understand your 
theory of moral strife now,** said the 
arch young water-drinker, " It means a 
drawn battle between reason and appe- 
tite^ \n which the latter is alloweathe 
choice of ground and weapons, and the 
aid of all his allies, particularly inclina* 
tiouy tasief and habit. 
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Thbrb was an amiable principle pro- 
poanded and practically carried out 
by the distinguished subject of our 
present paper, viz., *< Never to admit 
the faults of a work to those who were 
incapable of appreciating its beauties." 
It would be well if this maxim was 
more frequently conformed to in bio- 
graphical sketches of character. It is 
an evil disposition that dilates on the 
ei^ors and infirmities of a great man, 
and neglects to do justice to his vir- 
tues ; It is also an act of injustice to 
the ]>ublic to slur over or omit pecu- 
liarities of character or conduct, which 
are often of the highest value as exam- 
ples or warnings. A great man's per- 
sonal history, bis habits, feelings, and 
tastes, are often the most valuable 
gift that he can bequeath to posterity. 



Bearing this in mind, we shall direct 
more attention, in this brief outline of 
the biography of one of the most dis- 
tinguished men that modern times has 
produced, to his personal character, 
than to his literary efforts. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was a na- 
tive of Bristol : the time of his birth 
has been variously stated, but it is 
generally supposed to have been in the 
year 1872. He was educated at Christ's 
Hospital, where he formed a life-long 
friendship with a congenial spirit — the 
amiable and celebrated Charles Lamb. 
His childhood was not marked by any 
peculiar precocity of genius, his mind 
Deing of tnat deep, enquiring, thought- 
fill character, that does not often ex- 
hibit much on the surface until solid 
and broad foundations of excellence 

p 
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have been laid. He completed his 
scholastic studies at Jesus College, 
Cambridge ; and a remarkable eccen- 
tricity marked his career at the period 
of his quitting college. Yielding to 
some singular and unexplained im- 
pulse, he enlisted as a soldier in the 
15th, Elliot's, light dragoons, under 
the assumed name of Comberback, 
which, as he could not learn to ride, 
was not unaptly pronounced Cumber- 
back. While the troop, to which Cole- 
ridge belonged, was at Reading, his 
captain, on going into the stables one 
day, perceived a Latin quotation written 
in chalk on the wall ; and Questioning 
the soldiers, " Comberback^* was said 
to have written it — this led to an ex- 
planation, and the officers of the regi- 
ment interested themselves to procure 
his discharge from so uncongenial a 
situation. 

It is an equally singular fact that 
one of his most sublime and exauisite 
poems, "Religious Musings,*' was 
written at this period. It is said that 
this chaste production was penned in a 
tap'Toom at Reading. 

Coleridge married early in life, and 
while as yet his talents were unknown 
except to his friends, the most distin- 
guished of whom was Southey, then 
in the early dawn of his future great- 
ness. Mrs. Coleridge was a Miss 
Fricker, of Bath, one of three sisters 
who all married poets, viz., Coleridge, 
Southey, and Lovel; the latter died 
early, and is therefore not generally 
known. 

No man had fairer prospects than 
Coleridge, with talents allowed, by his 
most distinguished contemporaries, to 
be transcendant and possessine, more» 
over, so many amiable and admirable 
Qualities of manners and disposition, 
that throughout his whole life he was 
ever surrounded bjr the most amiable, 
useful, and endearine friends. It ap« 
peared that to know nim, was to love 
aim. Yet with so valuable an advan- 
tage over literary men in general, who 
are often more admired than liked, 
this man, of vast and wondrous powers, 
had his mind depressed, his circum- 
stances injured, his reputation tar- 
nished, his usefulness circumscribed, 
and his talents deteriorated by weakly 
yiel4ing to the dominion of one fatal 

ftn4 f^Bcin^ting pe^sQn^l habit, H« 



was an opium eater ; and perhaps the 
most celebrated votary and (during 
many years of his life) victim, that 
deadly drug ever had. 

Just at the present time, when 
malice and falsehood are so busy in 
attempting, without the shadow of 
proof, to fix the aspersion of opium 
eating on that numerous class, who, by 
defying the tyranny of custom, the 
sneer of derision, and the thraldom of 
habit, have proved themselves such 
excellent practical moralists ; it is de- 
sirable to pourtray the mighty in- 
fluence whica personal habit had over 
the gifted Coleridge. And when it is 
perceived by the testimony of Mmself 
and his friends what fearful struggles 
it cost him — ^the great and intellec- 
tual! to obtain the slightest freedom 
from the bondage of his besetting sin — 
what anguish and suffering his '< im- 
mersion m opium" caused him ; surely 
the most prejudiced of the enemies to 
the cause of ^Hotal abstinence from 
ALL that cat! intoxicate,'' will confess 
the rationality and propriety of ^oing 
at once to the root oi an evil, so mighty 
and overwhelming in its consequences, 
that even the genius of a Coleridge 
was powerless in its grasp. 

A personal friend and great admirer 
of Coleridge, speaking of the period 
when the latter first sank under the 
dominion of opium, describes his looks, 
thus*— 

'' HiB appeartnce was generally that of a 
person struggling with pain and over-mas- 
tering illness. His lips were baked with 
feverish heat, and often blax:k in colour ; and 
in spite of the water which he continued 
drinking, he often seemed to lahour tinder an 
almost paralytic inability to raise the upper 
jaw from the lower." 

The same writer, speaking of the 
efforts the poet made to free himeelf, 
says— 

" Col6ridge did make prodigious efforts io 
deliver himself from tkit thraldom ; and he 
went BO fkr at one time in Bristol, to my 
knowledge, as to hire • man for the exwrett 
j^rpote, and armed vfHh the power ofretofviely 
interposing between Kimaelf and the door o/any 
drusgisfs shop. Opium, therefore, was cer^ 
tainly the origmal source of Coleridge^s morbid 
feelings, of his dehllity, and of his zemorse." 

What a humiliating picture of human 
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weakness do these statements present; 
particularly when it is remembered 
that, with this one dreadful exception, 
Coleridge was sin^larly simple m his 
tastes, and abstemious in his manner of 
living. The great expence, however, 
of the drug to which he devoted him- 
self, and the ruinous loss, to a literary 
man, of time, by the inevitable prostra- 
tion of his great powers plunged him 
in pecuniary difficulties, whicn ought 
never to have oppressed him ; for in 
addition to the large sums which an 
author of Coleridge's celebrity could 
not fail to have realized, with ordinary 
application, his patrons, the Wedge- 
^oods, with a high appreciation of nis 
genius, allowed nim £150 per annum, 
and during the reign of George IV. 
he had a yearly pension of £100. 
Yet with these helps he was for ever 
needy and embarrassed; perpetually 
soliciting, with a humility painfbl to 
think of^the pecuniary aid of friends ; 
and indebted to the kindness of inti^ 
mates for personal comforts and assist- 
ance. This is perfectly irreconcilable 
with all received opinions of honest 
independence and self-respect. The 
expence of the opium he consumed is 
estimated at £2. iO#. weekly. We are 
apt to turn with anger and contumely 
from the improvident claimant on our 
benevolence ; we are apt to stigmatize 
such conduct, in common people, as 
meanness and fraud ; yet in this great 
man an instance is afforded that all 
intoxication, whether on alcohol or 
opium, blunts the moral sense and 
deadens the lofty feelings of the finest 
as well as the humblest mind. No 
man, let his capabilities be what they 
may, can tamper with any species of 
inebriation without desecrating the 
tem{>le of the mind, and defying the 
** Deity within him.*' Coleridge was 
80 sensible of his humiliating infirmity, 
that he himself wished, at one time, to 
be placed in a private mudheuse to 
effect his cure, from what was become 
a disease of frightfiil strength. 

The following letter, written in all 
the agony of remorse, to his first pub- 
lisher and friend, " Cottle," is suffi- 
cient, one would think, to set at rest 
for ever, all the pleaders for indulgence 
in dangerous stimulants. What man 
can dare to think himself safe in their 
use, wlien such 4 man as Coleridgo 



thus expresses their effects iind his 
remorse ? — 

" Bristol June 26, . S.4. 

Dear Sir, — For I am unworthy to call any 
good man friend — much less you, whose hos- 
pitality and love I have abusedr-^aoeept, how- 
«f er, my entreaties for your forgiveness and 
for your prayers. 

Conceive a poor, miserable wretch, who for 
many years has been attempting to beat off 
pain, by a constant recurrence to th^ vice that 
reproduces it. ConceiYe a spirit in hell, em- 
ployed in trsciBg out for otners the road to 
that heaven from which his crimes exclude 
him ! In short, conceive whatever is most 
wretched, helpless, and hopeless, and you will 
form as tolerable a notion of my state as it is 
possible for a good man to hlive. 

I used to think the text in St. James, that 
* he who o^ended in one point, offends in all*' 
very harsh ; but I now feel the awful, the tre- 
mendous truth of it. In the one crime of 
OPIUM, what crime have I not made myself 
guilty of !^lBgratitude to my Maker and to 
my b«nefactors, injustice and tmn&iural cntsHy 
to my poor rfctZe{ren .'•— self-contempt-^for my 
repeated breach of promise, nay, too often, 
actual falsehood. 

After my death, I earnestly entrdat, that a 
full and unqualified narration of my wretched- 
ness, and of its guilty cause, may be made 
public, that, at least, some little good may be 
effected by the direful example ! 

May God Almighty bless you, and have 
mercy on your still affectionate, and, in his 
heart, grateful, 

S. T. COLERIOGB." 

It has been common to exclaim 
against the indolence of Coleridge, 
and the comparitive smallness of nis 
literary labours. The exceeding ori- 
ginality and beauty of what he did, 
deepening the regret that he did no 
more. But so far from sympathizing 
in this popular feeline, the reflecting 
mind must regard witn astonishment, 
the quantify he contrived to produce 
when his meridian of life was so miser- 
ably clouded ; while its quality is evi- 
dence of powers unquenchable, un- 
ouenched, even by all the nerverse en- 
deavours of their infktuated owner. 

His poems, particularly the " Cris- 
TABBL,'* "Gbnevietb," and "An- 
cient Mariner," have a wildness, 
beauty and sublimity about them, that 
renders them perfectly inimitable, in 
their startling originality. Coleridge, 
himself, justty said of " The Ancient 
Mariner :'' " It may be surpassed ; it 
cannot be imitated. His prose works, 
" The Biooraphia Literaria," and 
his periodical works, f* The Frienp,*' 
and <<Th8 Watchman,'* are well 
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known ; added to these the columns of 
the Morning Post were enriched for 
many years with political essays from 
his pen. 

By ereat efforts, and rifrid abstinence 
from tne tempting snare that had tram- 
meled and tortured him so long, he 
freed himself from the bondage of 
OPIUM many years before his death. 
There can, however, be no doubt that 
the lingering sufferings which marked 
the close of his life, are attributable to 
the debilitated state of constitution 
engendered by his fatal propensity. 

it has been asserted oy those who 
knew him best, and who were the best 
qualified to judge, that his wonderful 
conversational powers, far exceeding 
those of any of his contemporaries, ex- 
ercised the most benign influence on 
the, perhaps, less eined, but more 
industrious, minds of those celebrated 
individuals, who delighted to listen, 
spell-bound, to the ever flowing, deep, 
and rich floods of elo(^uence that he 
poured forth in colloquial intercourse. 
More than one great writer has been 
accused of pilfering from Coleridge's 
conversation : and tnat thus " like the 
philosophers of old, he conversed with 
nis followers, and his works were to be 
found in their minds." 

A visitor to him shortly before his 
death, thus describes his person and 
frame of mind : — 



" He is short in stature, andappeared to be 
careless in his dress. I was impressed with 
the strength of his expression, his venerable 
locks of white, and his trembling frame. He 
remarked that he had for some time past 
suffered much bodily anguish. For many 
months (thirteen) seventeen hours each day 
had he walked up and down his chamber. I 
inquired whether his mental powers were 
affected by such intense suffering. *Not at 
all,' said he, * my body and head appear to hold 
no connexion ; the pain of my boay. blessed 
be God, never reaches my mind,' Of all the 
men whom I have ever met, the most wonder- 
ful in conversational powers is Mr. S. T. Cole- 
ridge, in whose company I spend much time. 
With all his talent and poetry, he is a humble 
and devout follower of the blessed Jesus, even 
as • Christ crucified.' " 

He died at Highgate, July, 1834, evi- 
dencing by the serenity of his mind in 
his last moments, that his hopes and 
affections were fixed on things above. 
Though, as he affectingly states in one 
of his letters, he had but " one cry be- 
fore God * Mercy, mercy, woe is me.' " 

Let all in deep humility avoid, and 
none presume idly to censure the weak- 
ness so deeply repented of, remember- 
ing that 

'* 'Tis Hs alone who mads the heart 

Decidedly can try ui ; 
He knows each cbord its variom tone 

Each ttrinir its varions bias: 
Then at the balance let's be mate. 

It's rarely riffht adjus ed. 
What's done, we psrtly may eompnte. 

But know not what's refilled V* 

BVBMI. 
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There is no article of the toilet for 
the sale of which English perfumers 
exercise more audacious and mendacious 
puffi^ry, than for that of the indispensa- 
ble deter;ient called soap. Each gives 
hj^ soaps extraordinary and incompati- 
ble attributes. Not content with swel- 
ling, like an inflated balloon, his account 
of the qualities which his article really 
possesses, and thereby throwing duubt 
upon them in the minds of persons of 
judgment, properties are boasted of 
which no kind of soap can possibly pos- 
sess. Thus, palm soap, and almond 
ioap, and cocoa-nut soap, and transpa- 
rent soap, and soft shaving soap, and 
various other soaps have all their dif- 



ferent imputed virtues as medicaments 
and cosmetics. One manufacturer has 
lately brought out soap cakes without 
angles, because, as he alleges, the an- 
gular corners of the ordinary squares 
of soap hurt the delicate hands of the 
British fair. Another, an advertiser 
of almond soap, such as never before 
existed, either impudently or ignorantly 
alleges that, while his soap-selling bre- 
thren impose alkaline soaps upon their 
fair patronesses, his article is made 
wholly of almonds, which are as ex- 
extremely beneficial as soaps containing 
alkalies are injurious. Now, no soap 
can be formed without an alkali, and 
that sold by this very puffer must con- 
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tain it in just the same proportion that 
any other soap does, which is to satura- 
tion of the fat or oil. Again, almond 
soap is made, not of the almond kernel, 
but of the oi] extracted from it ; and as 
this oil is expensive, manufacturers of 
even the best soap do not introduce a 
very large proportion. The perfumers 
do not manufacture their own soaps, 
but only perfume them after they are 
made by the soap-boiler, upon whom 
therefore, in his manipulation, their 
quality wholly depends. 

Soap is a chemical substance arising 
from the union of an alkali with fat or 
oil. It has strong detersive properties, 
eradicating soil and grease from most 
substances, it is prepared and used for 
washing linen, and other domestic arti- 
cles. It has likewise a powerful deter- 
gent action upon the human skin, and 
is therefore an indispensable article for 
the toilet. 

The purest and besi barilla is neces- 
sary for making the first quality of the 
white curd soap. For the mottled 
soap, a soda is preferable, which con- 
tains salts termed sulphurets, being 
combinations of sulphur witb a simple 
element. Mottling is imparted by show- 
ering upon the soap when nearly 
finished, and through the spout of a 
garden watering pot, a strong ley of 
sulphuretted soda. This liquor, as it 
sinks through the mass of soap, gives 
the mottled appearance. In some ma- 
nufactories in England, the French plan 
is followed of mottling by means of a 
particular application of sulphate of 
iron. The quantity of marble soap 
yielded by the French plan, as applied 
to olive oil in the south of France, is 
greater than that of white curd soap. 
Thus, at Marseilles, celebrated for its 
marbled soap, three pounds of olive oil 
afford five pounds of the best mottled 
soap, and only four pounds and a quar- 
ter of white curd soap ; the increase of 
the former being three quarters of a 
pound in five pounds, or fifteen per 
cent. — a very considerable difference. 
At present it is the practice at Mar- 
seilles to mix with the olive oil In soap- 
making, a certain portion of the cheaper 
oils of the north extracted from seed, 
especially rape-seed. Between the oil 
. of poppy-seeds and olive oil, there is a 
natural antipathy which prevents their 
combining in such perfect harmony as 



to form good soap. None of the seed 
oils, however, produce so firmasoap as 
olive oil, because they are less rich in 
stearin, and more so in elain ; neither 
will olive oil, or any other oil, produce 
so firm and beautiful a soap as pure tal- 
low. That manufacturecl in Englaad 
from kitchen stuff and bone grease, 
which are rank and foul, is of much 
coarser quality than ifgood tallow were 
used, and constitutes the cheap white 
soaps of the inferior shops. It is true 
that the action of the soda ley in some 
degree purifies these rank, greasy com- 
pounds of cooks* vaih and pilferings 
from the dripping-pan, and parrly over- 
comes their offensive smell ; still the^e 
coarse soaps always retain a disgustingly 
rank odour, very perceptible on wash- 
ing days, in those domestic establish- 
ments of the middle classes, whose fair 
directresses are penny-wise ar.d pounds 
foolish, looking more to the cheapness 
than the quality of the article. We can 
assure these ladies that soap of first-rate 
quality will therefore perform the whole 
duty. 

There is so strong a chemical affinity 
between stearin and either soda or pot- 
assa, that saponification with pure tal- 
low may be effected at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere, even in 
winter. This effect will also take place 
with butter ; which explains how it is 
that, when the stomach is suffering from 
an excess of butter, a dose of either 
bicarbonate of potassa, or sesquicarbo- 
nate of soda, affords immediate relief. 

Besides fats, resins are also very so- 
luble in alkaline leys ; but as they are 
not, by saponification, converted into 
an acid, there is no perfect soap formed. 
The common yellow soap, so excellent 
for washing linen, so grateful to M« 
skin, and certainly constituting, when 
of first quality, a cosmetic superior to 
any other, is made of common resin. 
This substance enters into its compo- 
sition in the (proportion of from three 
to four parts of tallow to one of resin. 
The most effectual mode of making this 
soap, is to proceed at first as for white 
soap, and, when the process is nearly 
complete, to add and incorporate the 
resin reduced to a powder, 'i'he boil- 
ing is then kept up for a longer time 
with a caustic soda ley of more than 
usual strength. The exhausted ley be- 
ing drawn off, the saponaceous paste is 
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tlius purified. A bojy of Btroiig ley is 
introduced, the mass heated,well worked 
\rttli a rake, suffered to remain some 
time without agitation, and the ley then 
runs off. This is repeated twice with 
ley of less strength each time, makine 
in all, three purifications, attended with 
agitation and then repose. The soap 
in the pan is next skimmed ; after which 
it is baled out into the moulds. The 
best yellow soap has the colour of fine 
bees-wax, and is transparent upon the 
singles of the bars into which it is for- 
med. A test of its goodness is affording 
a good lather with hard spring water. 
We recommend it strongly to mothers 
as the best article they can use for the 
akin of their children. 

Some time since, Mr. Sheridan ob- 
tained a patent for combining hard soap 
with silicate of soda. The acid of this 
salt is derived from silicon, an infusible 
elementary substance, which, united 
with oxygen, form silicic acid or pure 
flint. The silicate of soda being ground 
to a fine powder, is triturated with hard 
soap, while this latter is in a hot pasty 
state. Though powerfully detergent, 
this soap is hard and gritty. The sili- 
cate of soda itself may be formed by 
boiling In a strong caustic ley of soda, 
ground flints, until the specific gravity 
of the solution be double that of water. 
A toilet soan, under the name of silica 
SOAP, has for some time past been in 
nse. It is simply Mr. Sheridan's soap, 
to which some perfume is added, divided 
into squares, put up into handsome pa- 

fiers, and sold at Just double its value, 
f used for shaving, it will spoil the 
razors by notching them throughout, 
but it cleanses the hands perfectly. 

Of the hard toilet soap, the Windsor 
is the principal. This is formed by re- 
ducing curd soap to thin shavings, mel- 
ting tnem in a water or steam bath, and 
stirring in essential oils of carraway 
and bergamot. In the common Wind- 
sor soap there is only oil of carraway. 
The brown Windsor is coloured by the 
addition of brown ochre ; and as this 
colouring is of no advantage, the white 
Windsor soap is the best, because the 
most pure. The best kind of Windsor 
soap, made on purpose for the great 
perfumers of the metropolis, contains 
ten per cent, of pure olive oil, the re- 
mainder being fine tallow. 
(Abridged/rom tite Domeitic Magazine.) 



AMERICAN YEAST CAKES 

Ik Cobbetfs "Cottage Economy" 
there is the following valuable recipe 
for making a yeast superior to the yeast 
of beer, and enough of which may be 
made at once to last a year. 

To make yeast cakes— Provide seven 
pounds of Indian corn meal, three and 
a half pounds of rye flour, three ounces 
of hops, and one gallon of boiling water. 
Separate the hops by the hand, strew 
and boil them in the water forhalf-an- 
hour, then strain the liquor into an 
earthen vessel, put in the rye flour while 
hot, stirring quickly as the fermenta- 
tion commences. Next day, when it is 
working put in the Indian meal, stirring 
it well. Before all the meal is added, 
it will become stiff dough. Knead it 
well, and roll it out as you would apie- 
crust, to the thickness of a third or an 
inch. Cut it into cakes with a tumbler^ 
glass, or anything else that will serve 
the purpose; place these cakes on a 
board, and set them in the sun to dry. 
Turn them every day, sheltering from 
wet, until they become quite hard. 
Keep them in a bae or box perfectly 
free from damp, n hen you bake, take 
a couple of these yeast cakes, break 
them, and put them in hot water over 
night. Let the vessel containing them 
stand near the fire ; they will dissolve ; 
nse the liquid for setting your sponge 
(as it is called,) lust as you would the 
yeast of beer. White pea meal, or bar- 
ley flour, will do as well as Indian 
meal. Mr. Cobbett observes, that the 
very best bread he ever ate was light- 
ened with these cakes. 

RECEIPT FOR TEMPERANCE BARM. 

Put three quarters of a pound of hops 
into three gallons of water ; boil full 
two hours, strain the hops off, and let 
it cool to 148 degrees, then stir in half 
a gallon of pale ground malt ; let it 
stand on the malt five hours, taking 
care that it is well covered down ; and 
at 95 degrees in winter, and 90 in sum- 
mer, put in three pints of old yeast and 
three quarters of a pound of flour, stir 
it up well, and in twelve hours it will 
be fit for use. If patent yeast cannot 
be got, about half a pint of brewers' 
yeast will do. As it does not *< work*' 
(a term used with bakers') so fast as 
brewers' yeast, it is necessary that the 
dough should be made warmer, and 
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consequently have more time ; hence it 
will be obviouB that making the dough 
the previous evening to baking will be 
of importance. By fermenting the 
yeast with a few potatoes and a little 
flour four or five hours before using:, 
it would be an Improvement. The 
above " patent yeast" is generally 
known in London and its vicinity by 
the name of •* compo," and supposed by 
many persons to oe a mixture of dele- 
terious articles, injurious to the consu- 
mers; hence ignorance often charges 
the baker with a worse chaiacier than 
he deserves. 



CAUTION TO MOTHERS. 
The practice of giving infants sooth- 
ing syrups and cordials-^nsuch, for in- 
stance, as Godfrey's Cordial, Dalby^s 
Carminitive, and similar patent nos> 
trams, cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated. Besides the vast number of 
children whose death has been produced 
or accelerated by these potions, thou- 
sands have become sickly and feeble for 



life, in consequence of the debilitating 
effect of the supposed remedies used in 
their infancy. The basis of all these 
patent inra/woWe^ for infancy, is, opium, 
a drug so dangerous and deadly, that 
it should never be used, except by me- 
dical prescription. The practice so 
commonly resorted to, of ignorant mo- 
thers, and obstinate impatient nurses, 
drugging, dosing, and physicing their 
helpless charges, justifies the assertion 
that children are, very generally, the 
victims of domestic quackery — the most 
dangerous, because the most easily re- 
sorted to, and the most unsuspected, 
of every species of quackery. 

When such complaints are made of 
the restlessness and fractiousness of 
infants, if the child is healthy, the 
fault is in the nurse. Cleanliness, ex- 
ercise in the open air, regular times of 
feeding, comfortable clothing, and, 
more than all, patience and cheerful- 
ness in the nurse, are sure methods of 
curing fractiousness and restlessness in 
children. 



ANALYSIS OP STANDARD TEMPERANCE LITERATURE. 



IlsoiRmKO ignorance as the j^rlmary 
cause of mosty if not all, the evils that 
afflict society ; those methods of re- 
moving error by the testimony of well 
authenticated facts and appeals to the 
reasoning faculties, are the most valu- 
able, and usually the most successful. 
Acting on this opinion the variety and 
extent of information, which the care- 
ful, zealous, and philanthropic labours 
of a few years has enabled tne Tempe- 
rance Society to present to the British 
public is truly a source of congratula- 
tion, evidencing, as it does, both high 
moral and intellectual excellence, and 
that noble independence of spirit which 
refuses to succumb to received opinions, 
merely because they have acquired the 
sanction of custom, and been fostered 
by the tenacity of prejudice. ** Perfect 
love casteth out fear," and the miseries 
entailed on suffering humanity, merely 
by retaining the pernicious habits and 
drinking usages of our (on these points^ 
Ignorant ancestors, have at lengm 
aroused a moral power, mighty to cope 
with established evil^ and fully equal to 



destroy the tyranny of habit, and radi- 
cally to uproot the disease it combats, 
a power, that while it is singularly ef- 
fectual, is safe, simple, and practical. 
Thus possessing in its inherent excel- 
lence a principle of vitality that can 
never decay, and a principle of appli* 
cability that all may test — experience 
being its universal friend, and time its 
best ally. If no intellectual mind had 
devoted* its powers to advocating, ana- 
lyzing, arranging, and digesting into a 
system, the benefits of total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks, it might have 
existed, as it long had done, merely as 
an admirable but unpractised theory, 
which only a few singularly abstemious 
individuals could ever be found to re- 
commend, and scarcely any one to prac- 
tice. Fortunately for the interests of 
society there has been abundant re- 
search; every minute ramification of 
the seducing error that has been so 
generally and so fatally acted on, has 
been laid bare; and though much re- 
mains to be done in raising the mighty 
superstructure of truth, the fonnda- 
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tion has been laid both deep and wide, 
labour and skill have united heart and 
hand, and the winds and waves of 
interest and prejudice will beat upon 
it in vain. 

In analyzing; the character of the 
standard Temperance literature, we 
must act upon the principle of " the 
last shall be first," because the highly 
commendable plan of the executive 
committee of offering a premium for an 
elaborate Essay on the subject to 
which they devoted their attention, has 
created an interest in that work — 
Bacchus. (by R. B. Grindrod), which 
its intrinsic literary merits cannot fail 
to increase. Several truly admirable 
books, worthy of a high place in the 
literature of our country, had preceded 
the appearance of the work in question ; 
these, however, were essentially dif- 
ferent in character. ''The Curse of 
Britain" and "The Idolatry of 
Britain'*'*' being principally argumen- 
tative works, appealing to the Christian 
sympathies^ the moral responsibilities, 
and the intellectual capacities of their 
readers; and " Dunlop's Drinking 
UsAOEs** being a curious, elaborate, 
and useful treatise on manners, parti- 
cularly in relation to what have been 
termed the laws of hospitality, which 
certainly are more arbitrary and unjust 
than any others, and have arisen, be it 
remembered, in most cases, from the 
people themselves. These works, so 
truly excellent in themselves, so pure 
in their intention, and so useful in their 
application, are not even yet sufficiently 
known or appreciated by the great mass 
of the Temperance public: we shall 
therefore, in due course, in our future 
numbers, revert to them. " Bacchus," 
for the present, claims our attention: 
and eminently deserving is it of* the 
careful perusal of every one desirous of 
being well informed on the historical, 
mental, moral, religious, physiological, 
and political portions of the Tempe- 
rance question. This book, in contra- 
distinction to those which preceded it, 
contains scarcely any argument, this is 
purposely omitted to make room for an 
immense mass of facts which well 
supply its place, and opinions of num- 
bers of the very highest authorities, 

* It cannot be doubted, that the research of the 
talented authorof these works (Rev. W. R. Baker), 
considerably simpUtied Mr. Grindrod's task. 



ancient and modern, English, Ame- 
rican, and foreign, which are carefully 
arranged and well digested into one 
uniform and complete whole. These 
facts and opinions supply a most valu- 
able, and, at the same time, inexhaust- 
ible fund of '* materials for thinking," 
and present a perfect and compendious 
repository of Temperance informatioD, 
a guide to the enquirer after moral 
truth, and a complete text-book to 
Total Abstinence advocates. 

The title, we humbly take leave to 
think, is the least happy of the author's 
selections. The appellation of the 
brutal and brutalisin^ Heathen deity is 
too much honoured in being the com- 
prehensive and unqualified name of a 
work replete with soundness and truth. 

As it is only the thoughtful and in- 
tellectual among our adversaries who 
may be expected to read this book, we 
are glad to perceire that among the 
variety of subdivisions into which the 
work is divided, the merely nominal 
Temperance! of the abstemious (so 
called) portion of society, is very 
acutely analized. The following are 
searching remarks : — 

" A further txamination of this subject 
leads us to the astounding, but incontestible 
fact, that that part vf the aymmuniiy in general 
termed temj^eraUt consumes a larger proportion 
of inebriating liquor, than those individuaU 
usvnUy denominaied drunkards. A great pro- 
portion of those who areA-nown to lie £ttnk»ds, 
m general are not habitual slaves to this most 
debasing vice. During their fits of intempe- 
rance they consume a large quantity of intoxi- 
cating liquor. On ordinary occasions they do 
not indulge in the use of strong drink io any 
serious extent. The former section of society, 
however, drink considerably less at stated 
times; but, by the accumulating amount of 
habitual and frequent repetition, consume a 
quantity, which, on calculation, appears almost 
incredible. The individual, for example, who 
indulges in bat one glass of ardent spirit, or 
what amounts to the same thing, in twe or 
three glasses of wine daily, consumes in the 
course of ten years, not less a quantity than 
thirty gallons of pure alcohol or spirits of 
wine — a poison well known to be most dan- 
gerous and fatal in its character. The con- 
sumption of this quantity, however, is far 
from being considered either as improper or 
intemperate. The most strenuous advocates 
of the moderate use of intoxicating liquor, 
would not, it is presumed, object to the daily 
apportionment of a pint of ale to each adult 
member of the human family — an allowance 
which, in the course of one year, would amount 
to forty-three gallons, or about twenty-fice 
gallons of proof spirit. These and similar il- 
lustrations sufficiently demonstrate the fact, 
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that those indiriduals, commoiily denoininat«d 
drunkards, do HOt invariably consume the 
largest portion of alcoholic stimulants. 

" From the precedine observations it will 
be seen how impossible it is to arrive at a 
correct definition of the^ nature of intempe- 
rance, from the uncertain and ever-varyme 
opinions and practices of the age. Chemical 
and physiological knowledge alone supply us 
with the requisite data. The most im]>ortant 
distinction between the temperate and intem- 

Serate employment of articles of food and 
^ rink consists in the relative use they are of, 
in supplying the system with its natural re- 
quiremenia; in other words, in affording the 
human frame suitable food or nourishment. 
Some substances are proper as artides^ of diet 
when used in moderate quantities, or to such 
an extent asnatuiemay require; others, on 
the contrary, are useful as medicines solely, 
and when employed occasioruiUy and with 
judgment. The great distinction between 
these two divisions, obviously consists in the 
circumstance, that the one contains matter 
capable of becoming a part of, and conse- 
quently, of adding nourishment to, the corpo- 
real system. The other exercises a specific 
or medicinal influence on some part or parts 
of the human frame ; but it does not become 
aanmilaled with it. Arsenic, for example, has 
a powerful and peculiar influence on the human 
system. Alcohol, in whatever combi- 
nation, IS SIMILAR IN ITS OPERATIONS. 
It 8timiuiate$ or increases the action of the 
parts with which it comes in contact ; but it 
18 not added to, or identified with them. The 
use of alcohol, according to this unerring test 
of dietetic value, is found to be directly opposed 
to the natural aetiona of the system ; because, 
like all medicinal agents, it can only be em- 
ployed with beneficial results when the system 
18 in an unnatwral or unhealthy state. * Nou- 
rishing substances, remarks a distinguished 
writer, ' require to be of a similitude with the 
substances nourished; and the constituent 
materials of man, and the whole of living 
creation, contain no such compositions as 
those fermented and spirituous liquors. Such 
liquors cannot, theretore, be reckoned nscrful 
in the way of nourishing or maintaining the 
principle materials of the human frame. "* 

The conduct pursued at our electionR 
cannot be too greatly reprobated, and 
we are glad that the foul bribery of the 
systematic panderers to the debasing 
vices of electors is not unnoticed in 
Mr. Grind rod's work : — 

**The elections to British parliament ex- 
hibit one of the most degrading features of 
modern history. Individuals of great inteU 
leetual acquirements, and of hi^ resnectability 
in life, candidates for the honourable office of 
senators, have been known openly and un- 
blushinglv to tamper with trie freedom of 
electors, oy inducing them to indulge in sen- 
sual temptations, and it is a fact of unques- 
tionable notoriety that many of our modem 



• Lecture on Fermented Liqners, by A. Car- 
lysle, U.D. 



legislators have obtained their seats in the 
legislature through the drunkenness of their 
constituents. At these times some of the 
most populous and influential towns in the 
Unitea Kingdom exhibit a large proportion of 
their inhabitants, more or less, under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquors ; and not un- 
freqnently riots, destruction of property, and 
loss of lives, are tbe unhappy results. These 
practices, unfortunately tor society, are but 
too general in their occurrence, and are equally 
subversive of individual independance and 
national prosperity." 

One of the most important and in- 
teresting portions of the book in ques 
tion is, the enquiry into and exposure 
of the adulteration of intoxicating 
drinks of all kinds, from stately wine 
dovrn to common beer. It appears our 
modern wine and beer doctors may 
refer to classic authorities for prece- 
dents in the art of poisoning and de* 
ceiving : — 

" Aristotle states, that either by natural 
oonsitftance, or by boiling, or by adulteration, 
the wines of Arcadia were so thick, that they 
dried up in the goat skins. It was the prac- 
tice to scrape uiem oiF, and to dissolve the 
scrM>ings in water. It is probable that the 
tinck KoiAfat wines of Chios, Thasos, Lesbos, 
and Crete, were of a similar description. 
The depraved taste of the ancients led them 
to adopt singular methods to sdulterate these 
wines. In the words of an old writer, they 
resorted * to such substances, as from their 
fragrant odour and agreeable pungency, were 
most likely to impart the desired properties,' 
ut odor mno eoniingat et saports queedom 
€ummina^ Pulverized PITCH or rosin was 
sprinkled on the must during its first fermen- 
tation; after the completion of which, it was 
not unusual to infuse into it the flowers of the 
vine, the bruised berries of the pine or cypress, 
and the shavings of cedar-wood, soutnern- 
wood, and bitter almonds." 

The popular fallacy that malt liquors 
are comparatively a harmless beverage 
is very ably exposed. The following 
deserves attention from those who stifl 
perversely think good ale a very good 
thing — Tee-totalers have fortunately 
long been aware of it ; — 

" Dr. M'Nish observes, * Malt liauors, under 
which title we include all kinds of porter and 
ales, produce the worst species of drunkenness, 
as in addition to the intoxicating principle 
some noxious ingredients are usually added 
for the purpose of preserving them, and giving 
them their bitter.^ Again — *The effects of 
nialt liquors on the body, if not so imme- 
diately rapid as those of ardent spirits, are 
more stupifving, more lasting, and less easily 
removed. The last are particularly prone to 
produce levity and mirth, but the first have a 
stunning influence upon the brain, and in a 
short time render duU and sluggiah the gayest 
disposition,'" 
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We are aware that it is a favourite 
theory with some persons that the 
drunkenness on ale is of a distinct and 
more debasing kind than the drunken- 
ness on wine. In illustration of this 
opinion a few years back, there was a 
dramatic piece represented at one of 
the metropolitan theatres, entitled, 
** My first Champaigne," in which it 
was attempted to be proved that a very 
superior and etherial kind of intoxica- 
tion was produced! How debasing a 
picture does it represent of morals in 
the nineteenth century in Christian 
England, when the quality of the fluid, 
producing intemperance, was thought a 
sort of triumphant justification of a 
degrading vice — ^what an ignorant or 
diseased mind does such a line of argu- 
ment bespeak. How little of the moral 
superiority, which a Christian country 
should exhibit, is apparent in the ma- 
jority of our still nnawakened country- 
men. How applicable is the following 
observation : — 

*' In profeatedly Christian countries the 

^ meMiires to remove intempeiABce, a$ a vice, 

' have been lees vigorous and less general, than 

in those countries whose inhabitants profess 



a widely different and unmeasurably loss 
exalted and pure system of relisious belief. 
This unfortunate dereliction of duty forms a 
subject highly deserving of Christian investi- 
gation. A review of the laws, ancient and 
modern, in relation to Temperance, distinctly 
shows the inefficiency of legal enactments 
alone to remove a vice, which, principally, if 
net altogether, is the result of improper 
moral training, imperfect education, and de- 
praved appetite." 

We trust that a " Cyclopedia of Tem- 
perance," as the Prize Essay has been 
well called, will be the means of dif- 
fusiug information, which is eminently 
necessary, as a primary means of arous- 
ing the attention, enlisting the sym- 
pathy, and directing the energy of an 
enlightened public opinion towards re- 
moving an evil, under which society 
has deeply groaned, ever since its first 
fatal introduction among mankind. 
We think it impossible that any mind 
anxious for improvement, or open to 
conviction, can possibly rise from the 
perusal of Mr. Grindrod's masterly, 
learned, and comprehensive essay, with- 
out being fully convinced of the beauty, 
consistancy, importance, and truth of 
the principles he advocates. 
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Amnals ov TBS First Four Years of 
THE Reion ov Queen Elizabeth. By 
Sir John Hayward, Knt., D.C.L. Edited 
Jrom a MS, in the Hwrleian Collectum* By 
John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A. 

The reign of our gracious Queen has 
been proline in producing and exciting 
research into annals and records of the 
female sovereignB who have swayed the 
British sceptre. Everything -throwing 
light on the character of former Queens 
is very acceptable at present, and, as in 
other cases, the demand has created a 
plentiful supply. Miss Lawrence's 
elaborate work on the British Queens, 
and Miss Agnes Strickland's equally 
valuable work on the same subject, 
sufficiently attest its popularity. We 
have, in addition to these works, this 
quaint and admirable old MS selected 
with their usual judgment by the Camb- 
den Society, and now, for the first time, 
presented to the public. A few extracts 
from the work will best describe the 
nature of its contents. We extract 



from Mr. Bruce's valuable introduction 
the following rather singular and amu* 
sing remarks (from a chronicler of a 
female reign) of women, by Sir John 
Hayward, the author of the work. The 
editor says : — 

*• The bitter feelings which Hayward enter- 
tained against womankind, lead to inferences 
not very favourable to hie lady, *0 wives l* 
he exclaims, when cORimentiag upon the con- 
duct of the Duchess of Somerset m his "His- 
tory of Edward VI.,* » the most sweete poison, 
the most desired evill in the world. Certainly 
as it is true, as Syracides saith, that there is no 
malice to the malice of a woman^ so no mis- 
chiefe wanteth where a malicious woman 
beareth sway. A woman was first given to 
man for a comforter, but not for a counsailor, 
much lessea controler and director, and, there- 
fore, in the first sentence against man, this 
cause is exprsssed, because thou obeyedst the 
voice of thy wife' (p. 84, edit. 1630). Not- 
withstanding their mutual disagreements, it 
may be inferred from their wills that both Hav- 
ward and his wife lived upon friendly 
terms." 

As a picture of ancient manners, and 
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also as an amusing contrast between 
the public appearance of Queens on 
state occasions in different periods of 
time, we extract the following : — 

" And, for that the presence of the Prince 
is of grestest moment to establish aflkyres, the 
Queene, the next day after her title was pro- 
claimed, removed from Hatfield, in Hartford- 
shire, where shee then lay, towards London ; 
and was upon the way incountred and inter- 
tained in all places with such a concourse of 
people, with soe lively representationee of love, 
joy, and hope, that it farr exceeded her expeo- 
tatiene. Tne people of all sorts (even such 
whose fortunes were unlike either to bee 
amended 6r impaired by change) went many 
myles out of the City to see her, some uppon 
particular alfectione to herperson,othersuppon 
opinione of good to the State, some uppon an 
ordinary levity and delight in change, and not 
a few because they would doe as others did ; 
all with like fervency contending who should 
most neerly approach unto her, who should 
most cheeriuUy bestow uppon her all honour- 
able titles and nappy wishes. Now, if ever any 
persone had eyther the gift or the stile to 
winnee the hearts of people, it was this Queene , 
and if ever shee did expresse the same, it was 
at that present, in coupling mildnesse with 
majesty as shee did, aacf m stately stouping to 
the meanest sort All her fbeiiUies were in 
motione. and every motione seemed a well- 
guided actione ; ker eye was set npoa one, her 
eare listened to another, her judgment ranne 
uppon a third, to a fourth shee sddrested her 
speech ; her spirit seemed to be every-where, 
and yet soe intyre in her selfe, as it seemed to 
bee noe where else. Some shee pityed, some 
shee commended, somesheethanked, at others 
shee pleasantly and wittily jeasted, contemn- 
ing BOtt person, neglecting noe office; and 
distributing her smiles, lookes, and graces, soe 
artificially, that thereupon the people againe 
redoublea the testimonyes of their joyes ; and 
afterwards raising every thing to the highest 
strains, filled the earesof all men with immo- 
derate extolling their Prince. Shee was a 
lady, upon whem nature had bestowed, and 
well placed, many of her fayrest favorcs; of 
stature meine, slender, streieht, and amiably 
composed ; of such state in her carriage, as 
evenr motione of her seemed to beare majesty : 
her naire was inclined to pale yellow, her fore- 
beade large and faire, a seemeiog sete for 
prinoely grace ; her eyes lively and sweete, 
Dut.short-sighted; her nose somewhat rising 
in the midcTest; the whole compasse of her 
countenance somewhat long, but yet of admi- 
rable beauty, not so much in that which is 
tearmed the fiower of youth, as in a most de- 
lightful compositions of majesty and modesty 
in equall mixture. But without good quail- 
tyes of mynde« the gifts of nature are like 
-paynted floweres, without eyther vertue or 
sappe ; yea sometymes, they grow horrid and 
loathsome. Now her vertues were such as 
mi^ht suffice to make an Aethiopian beautiful!, 
which the more a man knowes and under- 
stands, the more he shall admire and love. In 
life, shee was most innocent ; in desires, mo- 
derate; in purpose, just; «f spirit, above 



credit and almost capacity of her sexe ; of 
divine wttt, as well for depth of judcment, as 
for quicks conceiteand speedy expedttione; of 
eloquence, as sweete in the utterance, soe ready 
ana easie to come to the utterance : of wonder- 
full knowledge both in learning and ailayres ; 
skilfuU not only in the Latine and Greeks, but 
alsoe in divers other forraine lanffuages ; none 
knew better the hardest art of all others, that 
is, of commanding men, nor could more use 
themselves to those cares without which the 
royall dimity could not be supported. Shee 
was relligeous, magnanimous, mereifuU, and 
just ; respective of the honour of others, and 
exceeding tender in the touch of her owne. 
Shee was lovely and loving, the two principall 
bands of duty and obedience. Shee was very 
ripe and measured in counsayle and experience, 
as well not to lett go occasienes, as not to 
take them when they were greene. Shee 
maintained Justice at home, andArmes abroad, 
with greate wisdoms and authority in eyther 
place. Her Majesty seemed to all to shine 
through courtesy : but as shee was not easy to 
receive any to especiall grace, so was she most 
constant to those whom shee received ; and of 
great judgment to know to what point of great* 
nesse men were fit to bee advanced. Shee was 
rather liberall than magnificent, making good 
choys of the receivoures ; and for this cause 
was thought weake by some against the desire 
of money. But it is certaine that beside the 
want of treasure which shee found, her con« 
tinuall affayres in Scottland, France, the Low 
Countries, and in Ireland, did occasione greate 
vrovisione of money, which could not bee 
better supplyed, than by cutting off eyther 
excessive or unnecessary expense at home. 
Excellent Queene ! what doe my words but 
wrong thy worth? what doe I but guild gold? 
what but shew the sunne with a candle, in 
attemptinff to prayse thee whose honour doth 
flye over tne whole world upon the two wings 
of Magnanimity and justice, whose perfection 
shall much divide the lustre of all other that 
shall be of thy sexe ? 

«* Upon the fourteenth day of J anuary in the 
afternoon, shee passed from the Towerthrough 
the City of London to Westminster, most 
royally furnished, both for her persone and for 
her trayne, knowing right well that in pom- 
pous ceremonies a secret of government doth 
much consist, for that the people are naturally 
both taken and held with exteriour shewes. 
The nobility and gentlemen wer very many, 
and noe lease honourably furnished. The rich 
attire, the ornaments, the beauty of ladyes» 
did add particular graces to the solemnity, and 
held the eyes and hearts of men dazzeled be- 
tweene contentment and admiratione. When 
shee tooke her coach within the Tower, she 
made a solemn e thanksgiving to God, that he 
had delivered her noe lease mercifully, noe 
lesse mightily from her imprisonment m that 
place, then he had delivercNl Daniell from the 
nrones denne; that hee had preserved her 
from those dangers wherewith shee was both 
invironed and overwhelmed, to bring her to 
the joye and honour of that daye. As shee 
passed throuffh the City, nothing was omitted 
to doe her the highest honours, which the 
citizens (whoe could procure good use both of 
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purses and inventicJnes) wer« able to per- 
fourme. It were the part of an idle orator to 
describe the pageants, the arkes,* and other 
well-devised honoures done unto her ;^ the 
order, the beauty, tho maiestie of thisactione, 
the high joye of some, the silence and reve- 
rence of other, the constant contentment of 
all ; their untired patience never spent, eyther 
with long expectmff (some of inem from a 
good part of the night before) or with un- 
satiable beholding the ceremonies of that day. 
The Queene was not negligent on her part to 
descend to all pleasing behaviour, which 
aeemed to proceede from a naturall gentle- 
nesse of dispesitionne, and not from any 
strayned desire of popularity or insinuatione. 
Shee gave due respect to all sorts of per- 
sones, wherein the quicknesse ot her spirit 
did worke more actively than did her eyes. 
When the people made the ayre ring with 
praying to God for her prosperity, shee 
thanked them with exceeding livelinesse both 
of countenance and voyce, and wished neither 
prosperity nor safety to her selfe, • which 
might not bee for their common good. As 
shee passed by the company es of the city, 
Btandmff in their liveryes, shee tooke par- 
ticular Knowledge of them, and graced them 
with many witty formal} tes of speech. Shee 
diligently both observed and commended 
such devises as were presented unto her, and 
to that end sometimes caused her coach to 
stand still, sometimes to be removed to places 
of best advantage for hearing and for sight ; 
and in the mean time fairely intreated the 
people to be silent. And when shee under- 
stoode not the meaning of any representa- 
tione, or could not perfectly heare some 
speeches that wer made, shee caused the same 
to be declared unto her. When the recorder 
of the citv presented to her a purse of crimson 
sattin, very richly and curiously wrought, and 
therein a thousand markes in gold, with re- 
quest that shee would continue a gracious 
mistria to the city ; she answered. That shee 
was bound in a naturall obligatione so to doe, 
fiot soe much for their geld, as for ther good 
wills : that as they hadbeene at great expence 
of treasure that aave, to honour her passajte, 
so all the dayes of her life shee would be 
ready to expend not only her treasure, but 
the dearest dropps of her bloode, to main- 
tayne and increase ther flourishing estate. 
When shee espyed a pageant at the Little 
Conduit in Cheape, shee demanded (as it was 
her castome in the rest) what should be re- 

Siesented therein : Answeare was made, that 
'>me did there attend for her : 'Time? (said 
she) How is that possible, seeing it is tyme 
that hath brought me mee hither V Here a 
Bible in Enfflish, richly covered, was let 
downe unto Tier by a silk lace from a child 
that represented Truth. Shee kissed both 
her hands, with both her hands shee received 
it, then shee kissed it ; afterwards apply ed it 
to her brest : and, lastly, held it up, thanking 
the city especially for that gift, and promising 
to be a diligent reader thereof. When any 
goad wishes were cast forth for her vertuous 
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and religious government, shee would lift up 
her hands towards Heaven, and desire the 
people to answer, Amen. When it was told 
her that an auncient citizen turned his heade 
backe and wept ; * I warrant you' (said shee) 
' it is for joy ;* and so in very deede it was. 
Shee cheerfully received not only rich giftea 
frem persons ef worth, but nosegays, floweres, 
rose-marie branches, and such like presents, 
offered unto her from very mesne bersones, 
insomuch as it may truly be saide, that there 
was neyther courtesy nor cost cast away that 
daye uppon her. It is incredible how often 
shee caused her coach to staye, when any 
made offer to approach unto her, whither to 
make petition e, or whither to manifest their 
loving affectiones. Hereby the people, to 
whom no mnsicke is soe sweeto as the affa- 
bility of ther orinoe, were so strongly stirred 
to love and joye, that all men contended how 
they might most effectually testify the aame ; 
some with plausible acclamations, some wiih 
sober prayers, and many with silent and true- 
hearted teares, which were then seen to melt 
from their eyes. And afterwardes, departing 
home, thev so stretched every thing to the 
highest streyne, that they inflamed the like 
aflfectiones in otheres. It is certaine that thes 
high humilities, jovned to justice, are of 
greater power to winne the hearts of peonle 
♦han any, than all other vertues beside. All 
other vertues are expedient for a prince, all 
are advised, but thes are necessary, thes aro 
enjoyned r without many other a prince may 
stande, but without thes upon every occasione 
he standee in danger. The day following, 
being Sundaye, shee was, with all accustomed 
ceremonyes, ciowned in the Abbey Church at 
Westminster ; having made demonstration of 
soe many princely vertues before, that all men 
wer of opinionetaatonecrownewas not suffi- 
cient to adorne them. Thecoronation ended, 
shee passed in greate state to Westminster 
Hall, and ther dined." 

Our brave Queen Bes8 begun well, 
in thus awakening and sharing the 
sympathy of her people. The record 
is valuable both as an example and a 
lesson. 



Anti Bacchus. An Eaaay on the Crimes, 
Diteaaes, and other Evila connected tcith the 
use of Intoxicating Drinka. By the l\ EV. B. 
Parsons. J. Snow, Paternoster Row. 

We can readily believe that the adju- 
dicators of the prize of a hundred gui- 
neas had a difficult task in deciding the 
relative amount of superiority of two 
such able works as " Bacchus" and 
" Anti Bacchus :" and, on a perusal of 
the latter, without any wish to depre- 
ciate Mr. Grindrod's very excellent 
pi eduction, we feel inclined to think 
that a large portion of the temperance 
public will confirm by their approbation, 
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the vote of the Rev. Howard Hinton— • 
''himself a host!" 

<' Anti Bacchus," besides containing 
a mass of instructive, interesting, ana 
well- arranged facts, has this advan- 
tage : it is written in a forcible, clear, 
nervous, and argumentative style ; and 
is offered to the public at a price that 
places it within the reach of the hum- 
blest individual ; one hundred and thirty 
six closely, and well printed pages, in 
double columns, for the sum of two 
shillings, renders this production, both 
in quantity and quality, decidedly the 
cheapest standard work on tenif)erance 
extant. 

We regret that want of space pre- 
vents our giving more than this brief 
and insumcient notice of a work we 
have perused both with pleasure and 
advantage ; in our next number we 
shall enrich our pages with an extract ; 
in the mean time, we cordially recom- 
mend it to all persons anxious to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the scientific, his- 
torical, theological, moral, and politi- 
cal divisions of the great temperance 
question. 

Common Sense verstu Socialism. An Ad- 
drets to the Working Clasaea on the Errors 
and FaUcunee of the Principlet of the People 
calUng themaeheB *Soe%ali8t8.' By Clara 
Lucas Balfour. 

In recommending thisTwork to our 
readers, we cannot do better than ex- 
tract the highly favourable opinion ex- 
pressed by a liberal, and intelligent 
contemporary : — 

•«*Aii Address to the Working Classes/ 
Ac., by Mrs. Balfour, is an admirably writ- 
ten exposition of the fallacies and errors of 
the Socialists, and contains a thorough re- 
view of the absurd and detestable sentiments 
expressed in their * Six Social Tracts.' 

** The women of Britain are sreatlv in- 
debted to the noble minded and talented au- 
thoress, for this very excellent and well timed 
I)ublieation. We hope it will have a very 
arge circulation. It is Sold by Paul, 52, 
Patbrnostbr Row, andtwenty-fourcrowded 
octavo pages are given for three-pence 1" — 
The Journal of the New British and Foreign 
Temperance Society. 

Tba; its Effects, Medicinal, and Moral. 
By G. G.SioMONP, M.D.. F.S.A., F.L.S., 
Professor of Materia Medica to the Royal 
Medico-Botanical Society. Longman and 
Co. 1639. 

This interesting and valuable little 
volume contains a great deal of instruc- 
tive information relative to the virtues, 



medicinal and moral, of the plant that 
" cheers but not inebriates," its culti- 
vation, its effects ; and what is now of 
infinite importance, it proves that the 
tea-plant can be successfully cultivated 
in the British possessions. Amid abun- 
dance of excellent matter, a few strange 
blemishes are apparent. 

Dr. Sigmond lails into the vulgar and 
and now exploded error, that Tempe- 
rance people drink more tea than 
other persons. They feel, we can 
assure the Doctor, exactly the same 
interest in his subiect that other por- 
tions of the ^public may be presumed 
to feel — and no more. It is somewhat 
sin^lar to find in a work on tea, the 
autnor straying from his subject in the 
following manner : — 

*• Good wine is a good cordial, a fine sto- 
machic, and, taken at a proper season, invigo- 
rates mind and body, and gives life an addi- 
tional charm. There can be found no substi- 
tutes for the fermented liquors that can enable 
man to sustain the mental and bodily labour 
which the artificial habits of society se con- 
stantly demand. Temperance and moderation 
are virtues essential to our happiness, but a 
total abstinence from the enjoyments which the 
bounteous hand of Natorb Aaa provided, is as 
unwise as it is ungratefid.'* 

We should be glad to know what 
total abstinence Dr. Sigmond can pos- 
sibly allude to ? we kno^ of none such. 
The Society, known as Total Ab- 
stainers, are grateful partakers of all 
the various blessines which the hand 
OF Nature provides. It is only the 
injurious inventions and productions of 
man that they reject as unnecessary, 
demoralizing, hurtful, and expensive. 
When Dr. Sigmond proves that "al- 
coholic preparations" are provided by 
Naturb, we will listen seriously to 
his arguments about our folly and in- 
gratitude. 

Light CAKE without yeast. — One pound 
of flour ; quarter of a pound of butter ; five 
ounces of good moist sugar; two eggs ; half a 
pint of milk — a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda to be dissolved in the milk — half a pound 
of currants, or a few carraway seeds, with 
some orange or lemon peel, and a little 
nutmeg. A small teaspoonful of tartaiic acid 
to be dissolved in a small quantity of water 
and mixed with the sugar. Blend all the , 
abeve ingredients well together, and put in 
the oven directly.* 

• A trial of this tzctUeat eake will ettablith it 
as a fitvouritt. We are mncli indtbttd to tba lUa4 
ccrrespondtnt who forwarded It— ;Ep. 
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Under this httA we Bhall occasionally in- 
tent to our readers aoeounta of tome of the 
most celebrated scites eoimectcd with Scrip- 
tural records ; and without further preface we 
))egin with one of the moat interesting ; — 
MOUNT ARARAT. 

This celebrated mountain of Armenia, is 
situated to the south-west of the town of 
Brivan, about five miles from the right bank 
of the river Aras, the ancient Arazes. It ri- 
•es maiestically firom the midst of a great 
plain, detached from the other mountains of 
the country, in two conical peaks, one of which 
rises far above the limit of eternal snow. 
Humboldt, on the authority of the Russian 
traveller, Parrot, states its height above the 
level of the sea to be 2700 toises, which is 
equal to 17.960 English feet. Thus itis 6389 
feet higher than ^tna, 4792 feet higher thav 
the volpanicpeak of Teneriffe, and exceeds by 
1528 feet Mont Blanc, the point of greatest 
elevation in Europe, The smaller cone is se- 
parated from the greater by a plain of great 
extent, and is considerably lower, for the snow 
disappears from its summit in summer, and 
it serves as a calender to the surrounding peo- 
ple, who regulate their agricultural operations 
by the progress of the melting of the snow on 
the little Ararat. The appearance of this 
mountain is well described in the travels of 
Sir R. Ker Porter and of Mr. Morier. The for- 
mer approached it from the north, and paints 
in glowing colours the magnificence of the 
spectacle when he first came in sight of Ararat, 
rising from a widely extended green plain, 
fertilized by the clear waters of the Araxes, 
and covered with villages. He had the advan- 
tage of seeing it unveiled bv clouds from its 
base to its summit, and the ice^clad cones 
shone with dazzling snlendour againtt the 
clear blue expanse of tne heavens. Mr. Mo- 
rier, who approached it from the south, speaks 
in strong terms of admiration of the beauty 
of its form. Such a mountain must naturally 
be seen from a vast distance, and it is said to 
serve as a landmark to the navigatiora of the 
Caspian sea. A remarkable circumstance, as 
connected with the traditions belonging to 
this mountain has been observed, namely, that 
when seen from afar and in certain positions, 
the summit has a striking resemblance to a 
ship. The whole country ro«nd if full of tra- 
ditionary stories about Noah's Ark and the 
flood. The Armenians call Ararat, Massis- 
seusar, or Mountain of the Ark, the Persians 
Koi-i-Nuh, or Mountain of Noah. At Erlvan, 
they show the spot where Noah first planted 
the vine« and the name of another town, Na* 
chichevan, or Nakhdjovan, means, according 
to Chardin, 'place of descent,* being the place 
where Noah nrst settled when he came ont 
of the ark. 

Several attempts have been made to reach 
the top of the monnta-.n, but no one has got 
much oeyond the snow limit. The enterpri** 
sing Tournefort, in 1700, made the attempt | 
but after undergoing great fatigue he was 
pbUged tQ give U up* On iU9 M9 of tfc9 



greater cone there is a vast deft, whtcH lie 
describes as a deep abyss, with lofty precipi- 
tous sides, and sharp pinnacles of black rock. 
This cleft is so great that it can be seen dis- 
tinctly from Erivan ; and between it and the 
foot of the mountain there is a succession of 
low round-topped' eminencies. One can 
hardly hesitate to consider this hollow as the 
erater of an eruption from the side of the 
mountain, an event which would be iu accord- 
ance with the phenomena observed in all vol- 
canos of great elevation ; for in these, such as 
the peak of Tenerifie and Etna, there is sel- 
dom an eruption from the top, but almaat 
always from the sides, as if the great mass 
heaped up by successive ejections afforded a 
greater resistance to the volcanic force than 
the sides. But no eruption, nor any indica- 
tion of volcanic action, has been recorded 
within the historical sara. In the Chronicle 
kept by the monks of the monastery of Eitsclv- 
majadzen, ip which everything relative to this 
sacred mountain has been carefully recorded. 
For the last 800 years, there is no mention of 
any eruption. Many parts of the region 
around Ararat are decidedly yolcanie : Sevel- 
lan, a mountain 13,000 feet high, between 
Ararat and the Caspian, is volcanic, and Colo- 
nel Monteith thinks that it has perhaps been 
the latest in activity in that country. Exten- 
sive beds of lava are visible on its side^ and 
there are warm springs all round the base. 
The same trayeller, describing the lake of 
Gonkeks, or Sevan, a body of water fourty- 
seven miles long, and in some placet twenty 
one broad, situated eastwaid of Erivan and 
between Ararat and Sevellan, says, that he 
found on its banks high perpendicular cliffs 
of lava, vast quantities of obsidian orToloanic 
glass soatterea over the eouutry, and the shore 
of the lake coveted with pnmioe^stope, Ugh^ 
enough to float on the water. 

A remarkable circumstance is mentioned 
by Tournefort connected with Mount Ararat, 
namely, that the middle regimi, and even the 
holders of the snow limit, are inhabited by 
tigers. He says that he saw them within 
700 yards of him, and that he and his people 
threw themselves on the ground for the take 
of concealment while the tigers passed by. 
He adds that the young ones are caught m 
trai>s by the people round the mountain to be 
exhibited in shows of wild beasts throughout 
Persia. *m i i ■ 

PAST AND PEESENT TiHEB.-^If a man dtest 
as he drest two-humdredi«axid»aeveBty years 
sgo, the pug dogs in the streets would tear 
him to pieces. If he lived in the heusea of 
two-hundred-and-seventy years ago, unrevised 
and uncorrected, he would die or rheumatism 
in a week. If he listened to the aermons ef 
two-hundred-and-seventy years ago, he would 
perish with sadness and fatigue ; axid when a 
man cannot make a coat or a oksese for fifty 
years together, without making them better, 
can it be said that laws made in those days of 
ignorance, and framed in the fUry of religious 
hatred, need no revision, and are capable of 
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FllS^E ARTS. 
There are two engravings, from paintings 
executed br royal command, that, amid a 
host of similar works, possess more than or- 
dinary interest ; both in reference to the ac- 
knowledged celebrity of the artists, and the 
probable valae which posterity may attach to 
the works in qnestion, as commemorative 
and descriptive of an historical event. We 
allude to the picture of her majesty re- 
ceiving THE HOLY SACRAMENT AT HER 

CORONATION. Painted by C. R. Leslie. 
Esq., R.A. 

The glare, "pomp, and circumstance" of 
the ceremony of the coronation, must have 
been, we venture to imagine, unfavourable to 
the efforts of genius in delineation : no room 
being left for the plav of the imagination,— 
that vital eisence or painting. But if one 
moment more than another were propitious to 
the inspiration ef genius, it must have been 
tvhen the Queen, divested of all the ensigns 
of royalty, except the D'almatic robe, is kneel- 
ing at the altar to receive the Sacrament 
from the Archbishop of (Canterbury. The 
ladies of the suite and the great omcers of 
state, are of course all portraits, thirty-eight 
in number; there^ is such skilful grouping, 
that all crowding is avoided, the space occu- 
pied is that between the chair of St. Edward, 
m which the ceremony of the coronation took 
place, and the altar at which the sacred rite 
is being administered. 

The great picture of th^ coronation, by 
George Hayter, Esq., has been exhibiting 
at No. 6, Pall Mall. The moment selected 
by the above distinguished artist, is when the 
Queen was crowned and the attendant nobles 
are putting on their coronets, the Arch* 
bishop givinjj the exhortations. This paint» 
ing is likewise to be engraved by S. Cousins, 
A.ll,A. Mr. Hayter is engaged on a com- 
panion picture, commemorative of the aup 
gust ceremony of Her Majesty's Marriage. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

SUFFOLK STREET. 

The seventeenth exhibition of thit society 
opened to the public on Monday the 17th last. 
Many of the pictures are of more than average 
merit. Perhaps the gem of the collection is 
by Prentis. called ' the folly op avarice,' 
the subject is happily demonstrated. There 
are as usual a great number of portraits but 
Buss's < monopolist,' and the admirable 
sea-side pieces of J» WxLSON, present more 
than ordinary attractions, and are well worth 
a visit from all the lovers of native art. 

STATE OP ART IN THE PROVINCES. 

It is a matter, which facte have long since 
placed beyond dispute, that the means of im- 
provement and rational recreation are more 
widely diffused in the provinces than in 
Xiondon ; and there is among the middle and 
num^ler eUifet, «onie^u«Qtly, f^ gre«ter 



amouBt of information and general intelli- 
gence than is to be found in the same valuable 
portion of society in the metropolis. The 
consideration of total abstinence societies 
should be directed towards providing, im-^ 
proving, and instructive amusements for their 
members. Since the exercise of the mental 
faculties cannot fail to give permanency to the 
moral reformation they are engaged in carrying 
forward. Besides the necessity of preseniing 
counter attractions to wean young men from 
the demoralizing concert-room oithe tavern, 
where the allurements of music are used as 
inductions to intemperance, must be obvious 
to ever? mind. The few will love trn(h for its 
own sake ; but the many rec^uire to have it 
made agreeable. And this it should be, as 
far as is consistant with the improvement of 
national morals. The Lyceums of Manchester, 
by providing the humble tradesman and the 
working man with opportunities of reading, 
listening to lectures, engaging in amateur 
concerts of vocal and instrumental music, and 
frequently bringing them together, by means 
of tea parties, for mutual instruction, are 
doing a work, second, certainly, in importance 
to the labours of " total abstinence societies" 
(for true temperance is the pioneer of liters* 
ture as well as religion), but, nevertheless, 
worthy of the highest praise, and of being in« 
corporated, wherever practicable, with the 
operations of the tee-total societies. It is 
true the inhabitants of London have access to 
many valuable institutions as well as to those 
national repositories — the MusBUM and Na- 
tional Gallery. But in order to visit 
these places and obtain improvement from their 
stores of art, some previous love of art, and 
taste for science, must be awakened. Other- 
wise the visit is one of mere curiosity, leaving 
nothing but a chaos of eonfUslon in the mino. 
We select from the annual report of the 
North of England Society for the promotion 
of the Fine Arts, the following, at which we 
rejoice. For a general diffusion of a taste for 
works of art, cannot fail, ultimately, in pro* 
ducing beneficial results to such societies :— 
'*Thb exhibition of the works of modern 
artists, which now adorns the rooms ef the 
society, in Market-street, Newoastle-on-Tyne, 
will not, your committee regret to state, prove 
a source of profit to the society. Believing 
that this would be the case, and being im^ 
pressed with the deliberate opinion that all 
classes should contribute in proportion to 
their means, to institutions by which eiU are 
benefited, the committee had d^termined to 
admit th^ working dasces at a trifling charge, 
and thus render that important portion of this 

Sreat community an assistance to the funds of 
lis institution. The wish of the committee 
was overruled at a general meeting of the 
members; and the exhibition, since Wednes- 
day week, has been opened graiis to the work- 
ing classes, according to the arrangements 
m«de iMt yew,»» 
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OPENING OF CHELSEA. TEMPERANCE 
HALL. 

On Monday the 2nd of March, the friende of 
temperance assembled in considerable num- 
bers at the above place, and partook of tea, &c. 
together. The hall was tastefully decorated 
with the banners of the Western Auxiliary 
and Chelsea Branch ; and festoons of blue 
and white, interspersed with evergreens, &c. : 
A gas star was lighted over the door. The 
whole had a pleasing effect, which was greatly 
enhanced by the smiling faces and kind and 
cordial attendance of so many friends. 

The Public Meeting commenced at seven 
o'clock. The Rev, Jabe* Burns opened the 
meeting with a solemn and appropriate prayer. 

After the address of the able and energetic 
chairman, R. Walkden, Esq. ; the Chelsea 
speakers each addressed the meeting for a few 
minutes, commencing with Mr. Herbert, (the 
father of tee- total ism in Chelsea,) followed by 
Messrs. Alsop, Phillips, Bryan, Balfour, Net- 
tleton, and Currie. 

After which the following hymn, composed 
for the occasion, was sung : — 
« With cheering hope, and grateful love, 

Within these walls we gladly stand; 
Oh ! may we lift our thoughts above, 

And bless and praise the mighty hand 
Of Him, whose mercies round us fall. 
Oh! may He bless our Temp'iance Hall! 

A holy joy this dajj is ours, 

Dear fnends, to join and greet fou here; 
Oh/ may we consecrate our pow'rs. 

In kindred unity sincere. 
And warmly bid to each and all, 
A welcome to our Temp*rance Hall ! 

Blest be the sacred Temperance cause 
To suff 'ring man in mercy given ; 

May its pure progress know no pause. 
Till custom s fatal chain is riven, 

And slaves escaped from Satan's thrall 

Seek freedom in our Temp'rance Hall! 

Beneath this roof may numbers come. 
And leave the drunkard's deadly drink, 

Enquiring seek their heavenly home. 
And shun temptations fearful brinks 

And gain, whatever else befall, 

A refuge in our Temp'rance Hall! 

Praise ye the Lord! ye Temp'rance band, 

With joy and gratitude profound! 
Praise ye the Lord! whose mighty hand 

This numble work of zeal has crown'd ! 
Praise Him ! and for his blessing call, 
To rest upon our Temp'rance Hall!" 

Our space will not permit ua to give a 
report oi the various energetic speechea that 
were delivered on this occasion by the Rev. 
Jabez Buma, Julius Jefferies, Esq., Messrs. 
Smeeton, McCarthy, We«ton, Hart, O'Leary, 
And Batey. The utmost attention was man- 
fested throughout, and with the exception of a 
flight confusion caused by some persons in 



the gallery leaning against the pipe of the 
stove which gave way by their pressure, the 
most perfect harmony was manifested by the 
audience during the evening, and the dense 
and overflowing crowd dispersed with the 
utmost order. 

The Hall was opened for meetings every 
night during the week, and was filled with a 
numerous audience each evening. Among 
the many speakers who favoured the (Jhelsea 
frieads with a visit, not ;he least effectire, 
were twenty working men, whose useful tes- 
timonies have produced a marked impression 
on the minds of manjr who clung to the pre- 
judice that strong drink was necessar^r for 
the working man. One hundred and thirty- 
nine signatures were obtained in the course of 
the week, and the cause is making a most 
triumphant progress. . 

As a caution to thoughtless or malicious 
disturbers of temperance meetings, it is ne- 
cessary to state, the Chelsea friends were le- 
luctantly compelled, in order to protect them- 
selves from future aggression, to appear 
against two young men who broke some win- 
dows and otherwise disturbed the meeting on 
Wednesday the 4th ultimo. The magistrate 
at Queen-square afforded the tee-totalers 
every protection, and fined the young men, 
one 10«. 6d, for damages, and the other 10«. 
for creating a riot. 

CHATHAM AND ROCHESTER 

ANNIVERSARY PESTIVAL. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Chatham 
and Rochester Temperance Society was held 
(by permission of the Mayor) in the Guildhall 
Rochester, on Thursday the 12th instant. R. 
Drake, of Melville Hospital, in the chair. F. 
Wheeler read the report. 

Animated addresses were delivered by 
Messrs. Martin, Balfour, Wheeler, Scott, 
Sheen, and Tilly to a crowded and attentive 
audience; the whole of the proceedings passed 
off to the great satisfaction of all present, with 
the exception of some interruption occasioned 
by the objections of a gentleman who gave his 
name as J. Crook, and occupied fifteen or 
twenty minutes of the meeting, and who was 
ably replied to by Mr. Scott. The meeting 
separated at ten o'clock. The hall was densely 
crowded in every part. 

It is hoped this spirited demonstration will 
be serviceable to the great cause in this neigh- 
bourhood. The following report being botti 
interesting and concise, we present it to our 
readers. report : 

To the General Meeting of the Chatham and 

Rochester Temperance Society. 

We yeur committee, appointed at the last 
general meeting of the society, in now resi^in- 
ing into your hands the stewardship that has 
been entrusted to us, feel ourselves called 
upon to make a few remarks on the progress 
of the society, during the period that hw 
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BBCEIPTS. 

Snbscriptions and 

• . Donations, 21 9 3 

Sale of Publica- 
tions and Me- 
dals. 10 9 6 



£3118 9 



PATHENT8. £ t. d. 

Paid for Publica- 
tions, &c. 2198J 

Expenses of pub- 
lic meetings. 7 15 8 

Printing, distribu- 
ting Bills, &c. 3 6 6 

Carriage, Postage. 
k incidental ex- 
peaces. l o 8 



^£33126} 



Leaving a balance due to Treasurer . 
Add tbe remainder of tbe old debt . 



113 9i 
4 3 Oi 



Total owing to Treasurer . ^66 2 10 

Examined by tbe Auditors, and signed 
R. Drake. 

S. COLK. 

W. C. HoRSNAitr. 

We have received very interesting commu- 
nications from some of our members. The 
substance of some of the more recent may be 
stated as folloii's, being for the most part the 
testimony of labourers and mechanics, some 
of them following laborious occupations, such 
as shipwrights, sawyers, blacksmiths, cutlers, 
carpenters, &c. 

Twenty-four of these persons state that 
thpy are as well or better able to perform 
their labour than before, 

VOL. I. 



since elapsed, and on the present interesting 
and encouraging aspect of the cause. 

Agreeably to the resolution of a meeting of 
members, held at the close of the year 1838, 
the societv has since employed no other de- 
claration than that of entire abstinence from 
intoxicating liquors. 

Eighteen public meetings hare been held, 
being an average of one in twenty-four days. 
In these meetings the principle of entire ab- 
stinence has been urged on large and attentive 
audiences, as the simplest, the readiest, and 
the most efficient means, under the Divine 
blessing, of reclaiming the victims ofintem- 
peraace, and of arresting the progress of such 
as are already on the road to that appalling 

During this period the society has had an 
accession of two hundred and eighty adults, 
and of fifty-five juvenile members, making the 
present number about four-hundred adults, 
and eighty iuveniles, agreeing to abstain from 
the use of all intoxicating liquors as a beverage, 
except when required for medicinal purposes ; 
about fourteen of this number may be said to 
have been rescued from habits of excessive 
drinking, and in several of these instances it 
is believed to have led, not merely to a refor- 
mation of the outward conduct, but, through 
divine grace, to a real change of heart. 

The Temperance coffee-houses of Chatham 
and Strood, continue to be frequented by la- 
bouring men, particularly at the breakfast 
hour, and on the occasion of the weekly meet- 
ings held for conversation on subjects con- 
nected with the Temperance reform. 

The society continues to hold some of its 
meetings in the Chatham High-street, Sab- 
bath School-room, free of any charge ; a privi- 
lege for which its thanks are justly due to the 
benevolent proprietor. 

The Treasurer's account is as follows : — 
£. s. d. 
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Fourteen state that their homes have been 
made more happy in consequence of their 
having joined the society, and that they have 
been enabled to purchase better furniture and 
clothing than they had before. 

Twenty-five persons state that they have 
lound a maiked improvement in their general 

Four state that they have found their busi- 
ness improved, and that they have met with 
mare regular employment, and eight say that 
their employers have expressed satisfaction 
at the change. 

Fourteen persons state that their connexion 
with the Temperance Society has been the 
means of rescuing them from habits of intem- 

Eerance, and eight ef them say that it has ena- 
l«a jliem to pay off some arrears of old debts, 
and five of them to send their children to 
school. 

Eleven individuals state that they have 
found more instruction and comfort in the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, and that most 
of these have been enabled to attend more re- 
gularly a place of public worship. 

Fourteen state that th^y have found more 
opportunity and disposition to promote the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of their fami- 
lies and new connexions. 

A few short extracts from the communica- 
tions referred to are subioiued : — 

A shipwright says: ♦« Teetotalism has been 
a benefit to my health, I have lost a cough of 
long standing in consequence, and am better 
able to perform my duty than before." 

Another member states: — '* I had been for 
several years subject to attacks of rheuma- 
tism, and on one occasion the attack was of so 
serious a nature as to confine me to my bed 
for nearly three months, but since I have en- 
tirely abstained from all intoxicating drinks, 
I have not had a recurrence of the disease. 

Another, a blacksmith, says:— •*! do not 
feel giddy-headed as I used to do. I have pur- 
chased better clothing than I could when I 
was in the habit of gambling my money away 
and when I used to drink occasionally to ex- 
cess. I am as well able to do my work as 
before, and I think I do my employer more 
justice. I do not suffer so much from thirst 
as those who work in the forge with me and 
drink beer. 

Another, a coachman, writes that his con- 
nection with the society has been the means 
of rescuing him from habits of intemperance, 
feels the greatest satisfaction, and hop^s that 
God in his mercy may grant his blessing to 
the cause. 

Another says: " She has been always deli- 
cate and used to suffer much from violent 
head aches, sometimes for a fortn Ight together, 
but, that having joined the Tee-total society 
about three years ago, she has since had bet- 
ter health, is much stronger, her memory is 
better, and she scarce knows what the head- 
ache is." 

Another states : " I feel more comfort and 
satisfaction since my becoming a member of 
this society than I ever before experienced ; I 
do not mean that it was merely joining the 
Temperance Society that made me more happy 
and comfortable, but that it was the means of 
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bringinfT me to that power which alone could 
have effected the great change that I have 
experieneed both in temporal and spiritual 
things. It has been the means of bringing 
me from habits of intemperance, has enablea 
me to pay off old debts, and has put shoes to 
xny feet, and clothes to my bacV. I have felt 
more inclined to reading, and especially the 
Holy Scriptures ; but before I joined this so- 
ciety I scarce was ever seen to read them. It 
hss »lso been the means of my regularly at- 
tending a place of worship, which I never did 
before if I could avoid it. 

Another states " I waft frequently unable 
to do my wor^ on account of asthma and obli- 
ged to lay by, but I have not had occasion to do 
so at all on that account since I have abstained. 
I used to take medicine to relieve it every 
week. Since I have been a Tee-totaler I have 
felt much less of it, and have not taken any 
medicine for the last six months or longer." 

Another states: "My business as a work- 
ing cutler is sometimes laborious, and I find 
mvself a9 well able as ever to perform that 
laoour. I used to have a fit of the gout every 
spring for twenty years, and even after I had 
signed the moderation pledge, and toek a very 
small quantity of beer ; from my ceasing to 
take this (a period of foin* years), I have had 
no return pf the gout." 

Another states : "I can do my work much 
better than before, not having fault found with 
me as formerly. I can endure the frost of win- 
ter, and the summer sun with much more ease 
than before. I have given great satisfaction 
to my employers, inasmuch as they have sig- 
nifiea it by a reward of no small value. As to 
my health the change is wonderful*; when I 
left off drinking strong drink, I left my com- 
plaints also, viz. : dimness of sight, a constant 
pain in the side, shortness of breath, and lum- 
bago. M^ ^esh was loose and soft, but is now 
become firm and healthy even to my own asto- 
nishment. My mind was tormented; I could 
not speak to any one but with scorn and ill- 
will. My mind has become serene and happy, 
my digestion is much improved, my sleep un- 
broken. I thank God for the change that has 
taken place. Before I joined the Temperance 
Society I was a poor and helpless drunkard; 
I knew not what a home was, 1 had scarcely 
a shoe to my feet, or a shirt to my back, i 
had no furniture, but now I have an apartment 
neatly furnished with the Temperance sa- 
vings of near twenty-pounds, and wearing ap- 
parel in proportion. Tee-totalism has been 
a great blessiiag to me. I was once one of the 
greatest blasphemers in the land, and have 
tried to believe there was no God. Drink was 
the cause that kept me at an awful distance 
from God and his people, whom I have now 
joined to my satisfaction and happiness. I 
feel that I shall never be able to return but 
feeble and inadequate thanks to the Lord, for 
all hia watchful care over me, a poor and help- 
less drunkard, but I trust the remainder of 
ray life will be devoted to the cause of religion 
and Temperance." 

It has been particularly encouraging to find 
several ministers of the Gospel in the neigh- 
bourhood giving to this institution the full 
benefit of their name and influeaco, and we 



know not that we can more suitably conclude 
our report than in tho language employed by 
one of these gentlemen when he joined the so- 
ciety in the autumn of last year : — 

**Th'mfiar lawful in themselves (he writes) 
may not be always expedient. In certain ca- 
ses, and under peculiar eircnmstances, the 
great principles of Christian benevolence may 
require the voluntary and cheerful exercise of 
self-denial for the benefit of others ; this I re- 
gard as the strong foundation of the Tempe- 
rance Society. 

" It is an awful fact that drunkenness is one 
of the most crying sins of our nation; that it 
is the prolific source of almost every other 
vice which debases human nature; that it is 
annually sending thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of its wretched victims to an untimely 
grave, and plunging them in the woes of end- 
less perdition. It is likewise a fact, as de- 
lightftil as the other is appalling, that your 
society has, under the blessing of God to a 
most cheerinflT and encouraging extent, been 
instrumental m checking the progress of the 
mighty evil : that it can point to hundreds 
and thousands who have not only been re- 
claimed from that destructive vice, but many 
of whom have snbsequently attended the 
means of grace and been truly converted to 
God ; so that from having been the ruin of 
their families and the pests of society, they 
have become the comfort of the one and the 
ornament of the other ; fulfilling the beautiful 
imagery of the prophet : "Instead of the thorn 
shau come up tne fir-tree, and instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle tree." If these 
be the fruits of the Temperance society, (and 
they nnquestionably are so), then does it 
merit the countenance and support of every 
Christian, and every Christian minister." 

NORTH LONDON AUXILIARY AND 
THE OPIUM TRADE. 

We are glad that the North London tee- 
totalers have set the example of petitioning 
the legislature on the iniquitous opium trade; 
we trust that temperance societies throughout 
the kingdom will take up the matter in a 
similar spirit. 

At a crowded Meeting of tlie United Tem- 
perance Association, convened for the pur- 
pose, in their chapel, ^Idersgate-street, on 
Wednesday, Feb. 26, Julius Jeffreys, Esq., of 
Bath, in the chair, it was carried unanimously 
that the follewiiig petition against the opium 
trade with China, should be presented to both 
houses of parliament. Although the United 
Temperance Association are the first in this 
movement, it is earnestly and confidently 
hoped that the tee-total society of every town 
and city in the kingdom will join in this im- 
portant moral work. It will be observed that 
this is no iufringement of the excellent tem- 
perance rule of avoiding politics, but a move- 
ment upon a question of Christian morality of 
deep importance ; and, it is trusted, the ex- 
ample will be followed by other moral and 
religious societies throughout the kingdom. 
When the opium traffic of these days shall 
darken the pages of the nation's history, should 
posterity have to marvel at the supineness of 
their ancestors, let them not have to add— 
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' ' Most strange of all ! Where were the moral 
feelioffs of tlie tee-totalers of the kingdom 
that they^ could remain so senseless of their 
nation's sin and shame !'* 

To the Honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament as- 
sembled. 
The Petition of Tee-totalers of the 
North of London. 

Humbly 8heweth,~That your petitioners 
represent a section of an extensive association 
for the advancement and practice of a moral 
principle they deem of great importance to 
their country, in her present state; which 
aisociatiott comprises upwards of a million of 
Her Majesty's subjects in the United King- 
dom. That your petitioners do very unwil- 
lingly appear before your Honourable House, 
upon any question bearing a political aspect. 
It is, therefore, the deep moral importance 
alone of the subject of tneir petition which 
urges them to come forward, and, so far as in 
them lies, to save their country from meetine 
with the retributive vengeance of an offended 
God. 

That this subject is the opium trade with 
China, and the war about to result from it i the 
former utterly indefensible Upon any moral 
grounds, and the latter especially so. while 
the Government of China has received no 
honest assurance that Britiah dealinss in the 
opiam trade are for ever suppressed. Until 
Cfhina shall cease to hear of opium sales, and 
shipments, at Calcutta and Bombay, your pe- 
titioners are compelled to consider any war 
with that country most unrighteous. 

That your petitioners, upon a survey of the 
many specious arguments ny which the opium 
traffic is defended, are scarcely less astonished 
that such un*christian arguments should have 
weight, far a day, amongst their countrymen, 
than at the fact, that our nation has long pan- 
dered to the worst vices of a heathen people ; 
■ending them, for lucre's sake, vast quantities 
of a deadly poison, the smalleat portion of 
which any of them would dread to partake of 
daily, and would shudder to give to any re- 
latives. 

While protesting against the opium trade 
with China, your petitioners cannot omit to 
refer to the apparent fact that the improper 
use of the drug is on the increase in England, 
as shown by the quantity now retained for 
home consumption, bearing too large a pto- 
portion to the growth of the population, a 
subject well wortn? of inquiry on the part of 
your Honourable bouse. They think it not 
improbable that an increased adulteration of 
beer and other intoxicating liquors with opium 
may be discovered; and hefe they cann«t 
refrain from giving their indignant repudia- 
tion of the charge, raised by interested per- 
sons^ that the tee-totalers of the kingdom are 
the consumers of this opium. They cannot 
bat express their disgust at the sordid motives 
from whence the report originated, and at the 
sensuality of those whose appetites have made 
them the ready agents in spreading, without 
the least inquiry, a malicious and absurd re- 
port against the renouncers of intoxicating 
liquors. 

Your petitioners, in conclugioni do humbly > 



but earnestly entreat your Honourable House 
to effect the auppression of the opium trade 
without delay, tnat the war may cease, before 
our sword shall have shed, throughout China, 
as much blood aa we have dried up, in their 
shrivelled veins, by opium. 

And your petitioners will ever prav. 
We call attention to an advertisement wkich 
appeared in the Morning Herald relative tv 
the suppression of the opium trade, originatia|^ 
with tne North London Branch of the society 
termed tee-totalers, " As temperance is the 
basis of this society, and as the principles em- 
bodied in the petition, which forms Uie isb* 
stance of the advertisement, are founded on 
just views, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it to public attention. The society 
has entertainea this question on no political 
ground, but is solely influenced by its moral 
effect, an argument additionally conducive to 
its favourable reception." 

The following circular and petition on the 
same subject as the above, has also been pla- 
ced in our hands. We are glad that the ini- 
<^uity of poisoning the Chinese is so ener^t' 
ticaUif remonstrated sfainst*, we hope the ini- 
quity of poisoning ^glishmen by licensing 
and eulogisinff deleterious drinks, quite as 
baneful as, and, indeed, identified with opiumr 
will excite an eoualljrphilanthrophic emotion 
in the breasts or Christians generally :— 

"Opium Taade with China.— Several 
gentlemen having directed their attention to 
the contraband trade in opium carried on be- 
tween British India and China, an association 
has been formed for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to suppress this trsflic, under the convic- 
tion that It is discreditable to our country, 
prejudicial to its commercial interests, and in- 
jurious to the cause ef Christianity, as well 
as productive of an enormous amount of vice 
ana misery among the inhabitants of China. 

A momentary check had been given to this 
demoralising tiaffic by the energetic measures 
of the Chinese; but, when the last advices 
left Chins, the trade was proceeding with re- 
newed vigour, and under circumstances of sg- 
gravated evil. The opium clippers had assu- 
med a piratical character, armed to the teeth 
and 'fully manned by a set of desperate fel- 
lows,' prepared for deeds of violence. Though 
the sincerity of the Chinese in their lawtul 
endeavour to put a step to the trade is plsced 
beyond doubt by their late acts, and tnough 
an important branch of legitimate commerce 
is in imminent danger of being lost to the 
country, the British India Government is con- 
tinuing the growth and sale ef the drug. 
Eighteen thousand nine hundred chests are 
advertised, by the East India Company, for 
sale during the first six months of this year at 
Calcutta; and the cultivation is proceeding 
for 1841, equal to a production of twenty thou- 
sand cheats. 

At a preliminary meeting held for the pur- 
pose referred to, Feb. 13, 1840, the following 
resolutions were passed unanimously ;— 

I. That the introduction of opium into 
China by British merchants, in violation of 
the laws of that empire, and its growth in 
British India for this avowed and express 
purposei are diicredi table to this country, 
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and injurious to the character of Christ ianity, 
pregentins; ene of the greatest barriers to its 
progress among a large proportion of the hea- 
then nations of the East. 

2. That, whilst on these grounds chiefly, 
the opium traffic is to be deprecated, it is at 
the same time highly prejudicial in a com- 
mercial point of view- ; not only interfering 
with the legitimate trade between this coun- 
try and China, but endangering its very exis- 
tence, — a trade producing a large revenue to 
Great Britain, and furnishing a most impor- 
tant outlet for its manufactures. 

^ 3. That a society be now formed, for the 
diBcouraj^ementof the growth of opium within 
the British dominions for this oDiectionabie 
purpose, and to prevent its illegal introduc- 
tion into China. 

4. That the following gentlemen do com- 
pose a committee for carrying into effect the 
foregoing reselutions, with power to add to 
their number:— W. Allen, Esq.; W. Ball, 
Esq.; T. Barker, Esq.; A. Beaumont, Esq. ; 
F. C. Brown, Esq. ; E. C. Buxton, Esq. ; E. 
N. Buxlon, Esq. ; Captain A. Chapman ; D. 
B. Chapman, Esq. ; Rev. O. Clarke; W. E. 
Forster, Esq, ; P. Fox, Esq. ; S. Fox. Esq. ; 
J. G. Fry, Esq.; W. S. Fry, Esq. ; S. Gurney, 
Esq. ; S. Gurney, Jun., Esq. ; S. Harford, 
Esq.; G. H. Head, Esq.; S. Hoare, Esq.; 
J. Hoare, Esq.; Rev. T. Jackson, M.A.; 
J. Jeffreys, Esq. ; J. H. Felly, Jun., Esq. ; 
Alderman Pirie ; F. Reynolds. Esq. ; R. F. 
Reynolds, Esq. ; J. S. Kigge, Esq. ; J. San- 
derson, Esq. ; G. Stacey, Esq. 

A motion, in conformity with the principles 
and object of these resolutions, will shortly be 
made in the House of Commons by an influ- 
ential member. Great importance is attached 
to a prompt and general movement in the 
country, in convening public meetings, in pe- 
tition in<,' the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
and in urs;in? upon Members of Parliament, 
by correspondence and personal communici^ 
tiou, tne duty of supporting the motion, and 
giving their influence generally in behalf of 
this cause. You are, respectfully, but ear- 
nestly, solicited to use your immediate exer- 
tions in your neighbourhood for the promotion 
of these specific objects, and to communicate 
what has oeen done in pursuance of this re- 
quest to the secretary, the Rev. W. Groser, 
at No. 10, Old Jewry, London. 

As it may be convenient, in some cases, to 
have a form of petition at hand, the following 
is suggested : — 

To the Honourable the Commons of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 
ment assembled, the humble petition of 

Sheweth, — That your petitioners have learn- 
ed, with deep regret, that, with the sanction 
and under the auspices of the Honourable 
East India Company, lar^e quantities of 
opium are annnually produced in British 
India for the avowed and specific purpose of 
transmission to China, in violation of the laws 
of that empire. 

That your petitioners have also heard, with 
sorrow, that the merchants of Great Britain 
are the principal agents in this traffic; and 
that it is still persisted in, notwithstanding 



the wise prohihition by the Chinese govern- 
ment of the introduction of opium. 

That your petitioners view the circumstan- 
ces which attend the growth of opium in Bri- 
tish India for this trade, and its subsequent 
transmission to China, as discreditable to this 
country and injurious to the character of 
Christianity, presenting an almost insuperable 
barrier to its progress among a large propor- 
tion of the heathen nations of the East. 

That the contraband trade in opium is also 
highly prejudicial to our commercial interests; 
not only interfering with the legitimate com- 
merce between Great Britain and China, but 
endangering its very existence ; — a commerce 
producing a large revenue to this country, and 
furnishing a most important outlet for its 
manufactures. 

That, deeply impressed with the im|K>rtRBce 
and urgency «f the subject, your petitioners 
earnestly entreat your Honourable House to 
adopt measures ror the suppression of the 

frowth and preparation of opium in British 
ndia for transmission to China, and the traffic 
in the same by British subjeets. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, Ac." 
Gentlemen requiring information on the 
subject, are respectfully directed to a work 
entitled, "The Iniquities of the Opium Trade 
with China," by the Rev. A. S. Thelwall, 
M.A„ of Trinity College, Cambridge. Pub- 
lished by Allen and Co., LeadenhaJl Street, 
and sold by all Booksellers. 

JOURNAL OF A METROPOLITAN 
TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE. 

To the Editor of the Temperance Magazine. 

Sir, — ^Having for a considerable time de- 
voted my leisure hours, after the business of 
the day, to the advocacy of the great cause of 
total abstinence, conceiving it my duty at 
all times, and in all places, to endeavour to 
promote the spread of a principle to which I 
am, personally, deeply indebted, I am induced 
to send you the brief outline of a journal con- 
taining short notices of the temperance meet- 
ings and movements I have been engaged in 
for the past month, if you think it worthy of 
insertion in your Magazine. 

Monday, March 2, attended the opening of 
the Chelsea Temperance Hall, and was truly 
gratified at seeing so many "old familiar 
faces" assembled. I trust that every district 
will endeavour speedily to obtain independent 
places of their own in which to advocate a 
cause identified with the best interests of the 
people. During the week, most impressive 
addresses were delivered by working men 
chiefly: our valued ft lends, Currie, John- 
stone, Phillips, and Russell, among a host of 
others. In consequence of a report that had 
been very industriously circulated that the 
Chelsea friends were connected with the 
Socialists, it was considered necessary to dis- 
claim all connection, both by bills and at the 
friendly meeting on Saturday night. During 
this week a great number of persons, knewn 
in the neighbourhood as intemperate, signed, 
which is a most encouraging fact. 

On Monday, 9th, I spoke at Orange-street 
meeting to a good and attentive audience. 
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On Tuesday, 10th, attended at Grafton- 
street, Fitcroy-square — Mr. Wild in the chair. 
Mr. Atkins and self spoke. Several signa- 
tures ohtained. 

On Thursday, 12th, went to Rochester with 
Messrs. Scott (agent of the society) and Tilly, 
of Chelsea. Observing, durine our journey, 
the drinking customs practiseu on board the 
steam-boat, we thought it proper and advisable 
to call attention to our principles ; and there- 
fore we held a meeting on board the steam- 
boat, conceiving we hi^ as perfect a right to 
express our opinions in a public conveyance 
by our lij^, as others had to express theirs by 
their acHont. Of course we had opposition 
from the captain, who said we were "injuring 
hia trade" — an admission equivalent to con- 
fessing that steam-boats are mere floating 
taverns. A highly respectable passenger as- 
sured us we had prevented a great deal of 
drinking by our observations. It is worthy of 
remark that no ddsintertated person opposed 
us ; but, with few exceptions, heard our tes- 
timony with courtesy and attention. It is not 
necessary that I should state particulars of 
the Anniversary ef the Chatham and Rochester 
Temperance Societv, as the report has, no 
doubt, been forwaraed. 

On Friday, 13th, went to Pinner, accom- 
panied by Mr. Currie, of Chelsea. At this 
meeting a reclaimed man gave a very forcible 
testimony. Mr. Hicks, surgeon, spoke with 
great ability and effect. Currie, in his usual 
energetic manner, and se If also addressed the 
audience. We returned to town after the 
meeting. 

Monday, 16th, an overflowing meeting at 
Chelsea Temperance Hall— Mr. Herbert in 
the chair. Messrs. Wild and Johnston (life 
guards, blue), two reformed men, and self, 
addressed the meeting: 22 signatures were 
obtained. Returning home accompanied by 
friends, we picked up a poor woman in a state 
of intemperance and conveyed her home. We 
there found her son drinking, and expos- 
tulated with him — he signed the pledge. 

Tuesday, 17th, (St. Patrick's Day), had oc- 
casion, in my business, to walk a great dis- 
tance in various parts of London, and expe^ 
rienced great satisfaction in observing the 
unusual sobriety of the day. The Times of 
this day has a curious remark on the condition 
of the working classes in Birmingham. This 
authority states that they have degenerated ! 
and that this assertion is confirmed by the 
great decrease m the consumption of malt 
liquor since December last. Tee-totallers 
could give another version of that story. The 
newspapers candidly confess themselves at a 
loss to account for the decrease in the con- 
sumption of tmn^s, but that of beer they attri- 
bute to the distress of the working classes. 
It is singular that in other periods of general 
distress no such fallinff off was apparent. No ! 
the decrease proceeas from a joyful, not a 
melancholy, cause. Spoke in the evening at 
a coffee-house at Westminster to a crowded 
room. After which, I attended and spoke at 
an overflowing meeting in the Temperance 
Chapel, Broadway. 

Wednesday, 18th, attended a most impor- 
tant opening meeting at Homton-street school 



room, Kensington — Professor Vaughan in the 
chair. The speakers were, Messrs. Jackson, 
Johnstone (horse guards, blu^J, — Weston, 
Esq., Belts, Mee, and self. The rev. chair- 
man was most impartial ; and thoujg;h not at 
E resent seeing exactly as we see, it is evident 
is mind is open to conviction. In com- 
menting on some remarks I had made, the 
rev. gentleman observed, "that he was not 
one of those who thought it was any dispa- 
ragement to the cause advocated by the per- 
sons who had spoken that night — ^that they 
had few university men, or people of distinc- 
tion, in a worldly sense, with tliem. We go 
to the top of the tree for our fashions, our 
manners, and other extrinsic matters ; but for 
morals we must go deeper, we must so into 
the very core of society. And he felt con- 
vinced if the nobility meant to keep pace with 
public opinion, they muat follow in the wake 
of such men as he had heard that niiht." 

Thursday, 19th, attended at Ship-yard, 
Wardour- street; the meeting was, as usual, 
crowded to excess— the chair was ably filled 
by a working man. The speakers were, 
Messrs. Williams, jun., two gas men, both 
reclaimed, Wild (horse guards, blue), and 
self. Reached Chelsea Temperance Hall in 
time to say a few words after the excellent 
addresses of Currie, Read, and others. 

Saturday, 2Lst.— At the friendly meeting 
£3. was collected towards a new banner for 
the procession on Whit Monday. 

Sunday, 22d, spoke at the open air meeting 
with Currie, Blackball, two carpenters, and a 
coachsmith. 

Tuesday, 24th, attended a very good meet- 
ing at West Drayton. Four working men 
delivered impressive testimonies — spoke for 
about an hour. Fifteen signed the pledge, 
one of whom was induced by a fellow-work- 
man having, while in a state of intoxication, 
lost his life by walking into the Great Wes- 
tern Canal. The cause prospers here greatly 
under the auspices of our valued patrons — 
J. Hull, R. Walkden, Esq., J. Smith, and an 
efficient committee. 

Wednesday, 25th, attended Fisher-street 
school-room — a working man ably filled the 
chair. A wheelwright, and a iriend from 
Cornwall, spoke in a most effective manner. 
Somo opposition took place, to which I was 
requestea to reply. If my opponent was not 
convinced by my remarks, ne was at all events 
silenced. 

Having already exceeded the time which 
you state as the latest that communications 
can be received, I send this off, only pausing 
to state that, up to last Monday night, the 
signatures obtained at the Chelsea Hall have 
been two hundred in one fortnight. A good 
coffee-house, lending library, and scientific 
lectures, are in contemplation in this district. 
I am, your*s truly, 

J. B.» 



• We tmst that oar advocates will favour «i 
with flnilar accounts of their labours.— ^p. 
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WESTMINSTER. 
Wb deeply r«g;r«t that our Westminster bretkren 
should still continue disunited and at war among 
themselves. We should not have adverted to 
their differences, but our impartiality has been 
appealed to, relative to the comraunication we 
inserted last month from the committee of the 
Westminster Branch. In our public capacity we 
endeavour to act on the principle of beingr " open 
to all parties, influenced by none/' at the same 
time we feel ourselves very awliwardly placed ; 
and permittivg the right of reply to persons who 
feel themselvei aggrieved by the matter our pre- 
vious pages contained, we shall, as a duty we owe 
the public, from this tine, prevent our Magazine 
from being made the vehicle of party spirit. Our 
object being to instruct, to inform, and to amuse 
our readers. The object of our Westminster 
friends is. to promote the cause of temperance, 
and. consequently, the cause of merals and virtue. 
We are grieved that any differeace of opinion, as 
to the means of attaining this great end. should 
exist among them. But it is the duty of this 
Magazine, and of their society, to cultivate a 
spirit of peace and good will. We have used tlie 
privilege, which we exercised on the previous 
occasien. of omitting such portions of the eommu- 
Bioation of our Westminster friends as appeared to 
us to be of a personal nature. 

To the Editor of tlie Temperance Magazine. 

Sir,— I shall not flatter you respecting; 
your Magazine, and will you pardon me if I 
call it ours-'for it is yours as a property, ours 
as a source of iBteliectual enjoyment. The 
value thereof, the boasted judgment of a 
committee will not alter much, its intrinsic 
worth is known, and its utility will be dulv 
appreciated to your gratification. But I mucn 
regret that your last number (for March) 
contains a pitiful attack upon a society desig- 
nated the ** Westminster Friendly Tempe- 
rance Society," by the secretary of the so- 
called Westminster Branch, at the "Tempe- 
rance Chapel, Broadway." 

The sterling principle of integrity, I ascribe 
to you as a public editor, will not leave me to 
seek, as a favour, the insertion of the inclosed 
reply to a calumnious falsehood. Tempered, 
however, bjr sensible and friendly remarks of 
your own, and as others may believe the 
charse as well as yourself, I trust you will 
hot hesitate to insert the following as my 
reply thereto— for who would suppose it to be 
what it really is, coming not headed by the 
words "Temperance Chapel." Instead of the 
cause of the calumniators seceding from us, 
you, Sir, will see the necessity of our repelling 
the falsehood and stating the facts. 

It is not because we allow the juniors or 
others to amuse themselves in an innocent 
way that the committee left us, but because 
we will not submit to the converting a tem- 
perance coffee-room into a religious conven- 
ticle, or apply the proceeds of the society to 
their chapel. Standing to our text, we con- 
tinue to DO a temperance society only, on 
whose behalf, I have the honour to subscribe 
myself. Sir, your humble servant and fellow- 
^bourer, J, {>. O'CONNOR, 

SwrptQkry^ 



"Gentlemen of the Committee,— We, of 
Westminster chapel, as well as many of you, 
have been inveterate drunkards; and, as well 
as you, have fallen into all sorts of company 
and vices ; and have found among all sorts of 
people, of all religions, sects, and doctrines 
— drunkards. To reform these, one and all, 
as well as ourselves, with patience and per- 
severance, is our rrand object. Our^ other 
objects are simply Uiese : to make no distinc- 
tion of persons or creeds, to do away with 
factious discontent, to shame the violent into 

f>eace, to study the general good, to ^ put off 
alse colouring by practising principles ©f 
Christianity, to improve the moral condition 
of the people, and render their strength na- 
tional and irresistible. Union is strength. 
Friendly, useful, and social intercourse, har- 
monises the mind, and eradicates ex'roneous 
and prejudicial opinions. 

That religion is a matter between man and 
his maker i«j my opinion, you have a right to 
think otherwise— enjoy it. We would be con- 
tent to see all men adopt moral and liberal 
principles, and leave them to the selection of 
their own creeds; in a word, we adopt in 
common with the rest, the seventeenth regu- 
lation of the Parent Society, viz. : " that no 
party politics, or sectarian peculiarities should 
be introduced at our meetings ;" this brings 
me to the charge of adopting your rules, are 
not seme of us older members of this tee- 
total society than you, or have you a right to 
deny us that discretion you assume to your- 
selves ; it may be too, that we "will not 
succumb to any individual, or iadividaals, 
their caprices or sinister views;*' but will, 
with all charity, overlook bagatelle of any tri- 
fling sort, until we are possessed of the ma- 
jority of the people, ana zealously endeavour 
not to be outdone by any. Look at the Irish, 
have they not immortalised themselves : join 
us in universal charity and we will forget 
the insult you have put on the cause and us. 
We hope that Christian principles will sup- 
plant party spirit or interests; or if you will 
complain of us, speak thfe truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; remember 
the proverb : "the worst spoke in the wheel 
cracKs first." Take the beam of avarice out 
of your own eye, and then pull the mote of 
bagatelle out of a public coffee-room, which is 
always out in a crack when we have business 
to attend to. We do not join the society to 
save the righteous, or alter its principles, out 
to call drunkards to temperance, as the first 
step to meral reform. I am yours, Slc, 
J. P. O^CONNOR. 

Secretary to the Westminster Friendly 
Temperance Society. 

WALWORTH SOCIETY. 
This energetic body of staunch teo-totallers 
still continue to "go on their way rejoicing." 
The meetings, usually animated ana spirit- 
stirring, increasing both in numbers and use- 
fulness. We understand the Walworth friends 
have a very efficient female committee, which 
cannot fai Ito be a ^reat assistance in carrying 
outthft " total abstmenee principle." Women, 
when once convinced, bemg invariably eiier* 
getic and zealous in every good work* 
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ALDERSGATE STREET CHAPEL. 

It is scarcely necestsry to say that th« 
meetings in tbis establisnecl and favourite 
place continue to be crowded on every meet- 
ing nigbt, and to excite great interest ; the 
signatures are very numerous, frequently fifty 
a night. Our energetic friend ana able advo- 
cate, Mr. Hart, ef the temperance hotel, cen- 
tiuues to devote himself, with untiring ardour, 
to the promotion of the temperance reforma- 
tion in this place. The dense population in 
this, the heart of the city, requires unceasing 
effort and unwearied zeal. Great good has 
been effected— greater yet remains. 

EANON CHAPEL, PADDINGTON. 

A OR VAT demonstration took place at this 
rallying post of temperance, on Monday the 
23rd ttlt. The Rev. Jabez Burns presided 
with his usual animation and ability. The 
meeting was addressed by eight working men 
and several talented and popular advocates. 
The meeting was so densely crowded that 
they were compelled to hold a meeting in the 
school-room as well as in the chapel. Ferty 
signatures were obtained. The great cause 
continues to progress wonderfully in this 
neighbourhood. 

SOUTH LONDON AUXILIARY, 

ROCiUNOHAM HOUSE. 

The meetings at this place continue to be 
very well attended and productive of a large 
amount of good in the neighbourhood, under 
the auspices of those valued and energetic 
friends of true temperance, J. Meredith, Esq., 
and Mr. James Ellis. The testimonies of 
working men in this, as in other places, con- 
tinues to produce a marked effect ou the minds 
of the audience which crowd the rooms, pro- 
ving to demonstiation, the value of simple 
unvarnished fects, in carrying conviotion to 
the hearts of the hearers. A great number of 
signatures continue to be obtained. The South 
liondon Catholic Association is daily gaining 
strength; it already numbers about three 
hundred, and is rapidly increasinff. May the 
example be speedily followed by the formation 
of other Catholic asseciations in different die* 
tricti. __ 

SOUTH LONDON 
TEMPERAN.CE HALL, 

BOROUGH. 

Our friends are carrying forward the great 
work with spirit in thie £strict; it is unne- 
cessary to say how much their labours are re- 
quired in so populous, and, alas I so intem- 
perate a neighbourhood. Their numbers are 
steadily increasing; and the energy, ability, 
and order with which their meetings are con- 
ducted, affords the best assurance of perma- 
nent usefidness and ultimate success of the 
great national cause. 

HIGH WYCOMBE. 
Fersecutiom.— We regret to state that in- 
formation has reached us of a most cowardly 
and brutal assault committed on the tempe- 
rance fiiends at Hiou Wycombe. The so« 
ciety in question held their Annual Festival, 
and commenced with an orderly and respect- 
able procession through the town, preceded 



by some of the London banners. Unprinci- 
pled persons gave away beer to the infuriated 
populace, who commenced a most wanton and 
unprovoked attack, tearing the clothes of the 
persons joining in the procession and beating 
them with quart pots. The doors of the Town 
Hall (the place or meeting) were barricaded by 
the mob. Mr. Jameson, of London, and Jabes 
Inwards were there. Means are in progress 
to discover and bring these cowardly violaters 
of English liberty to justice. And as persecu- 
tion always in the end does the persecuted 
good, it is believed this tumult will give an 
added impetni to the great temperance re- 
form in this place. 

PINNER. 
A MEETING was held at this place, under 
the auspices of that valued patron, R. Walk- 
den, Esq. — Hicks, Esq., surgeon, delivered 
a long and instructive address, illustrative 
of the physiological effects of alcohol en the 
human frame. His lucid and forcible re- 
marks were listened to with great attention 
and made a marked impression. Messrs. 
Balfour, and Currie, of Chelsea, also ad- 
dressed the meeting. The interest was well 
sustained, and the great cause appears to 
have taken deep root in tliis neighbourhood. 

WEST DRAYTON. 
A HIGHLY interesting meetinff, the last for 
the season, was held on Tuesday, the 24th 
ult., the chair taken by Bercell, Esq., of 
Iver Ledge. 

The following original song, composed by a 
female member, was sung at the opening of 
the meeting: — 

Tee-totalers come and sing 

The triumphs of your cause^ 
Touch ev'ry tuneful string. 
And send your fame abroad 
Pour ye the joyful note along. 
And swell the gay tee-total song. 
Ye drunkards late reclaimed, 
Ye sure have cause to sing, 
Aloud your ioy proclaim, 
Make earth and heaven ring. 
Now let your joyful song arise 
In grateful incense to the skies* 
Ye wives and children come 

And mingle in the song. 

Young men and fathers too 

The jo^rful note prolong. 

Let every hill and every dale 

Resound with the tee-total tale« 

And others too will join. 

If we but steadfast prove, 
Our cause shall brishily shine 
In harmony and love. 
Then Briton*s nappy Isle shall prove 
One scene of universal love. B. S. M. 

There wai • good attendance; and ver^ 
effective addresses were delivered by H. Davis 
and H. Miller, brickmakers ; J. Carter, gar- 
dener ; and — Goodfellow, blacksmith. Mr* 
J. Balfour, of Chelsea, addressed the meeting 
at considerable length ; he was very well re- 
ceived, and his statements anpeared to pro- 
duce a good impression. Fifteen signatures 
were obuined at the close of the meeting* 
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ISLE OF WIGHT. 

We are delighted to bear that a temperaace 
•oeiety has been eatablisbed in this beautiful 
island, and is now in active operation. The 
inbabitanta have everpoaaessea a higher cha- 
racter for sobriety tnan other portions of 
Britain. In adopting total abstinence princi- 
ples in this place, they have proved that they 
are fully aware of the dangers of moderation. 

We have no doubt the flourishing society 
at Southampton first introduced the subject 
to the notice of the islanders. 



EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
St. Patrick's Day. — We have made rery 
diligent inquiry, both in and out of the so- 
ciety, and in various quarters, and the testi- 
mony of all persons warrants tbe assertion 
that this year's St. Patrick's Day was de- 
cidedly the most sober one ever witnessed in 
the metroTOlis. The Rev. Dr. Butler, of St. 
Patrick's Chapel, Soho, preached a most im- 
pressive tem}>erance sermon to a crowded 
audience, during which he remarked on the 
wonderful moral reformation going on in Ire- 
land. The rev. gentleman stated that up to 
Thursday, March 12, the number of signatures 
obtained to the temperance pledge by the 
Rev. Father Mathew, wss one million, 

BIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTY! 

A public temperance meeting, principally 
for Irishmen, was held in the evening at the 
Chelsea Hall : Mr. John O'Leary in the chair. 
The meeting was addressed by Messrs. 
O'Leary, Allen, Neltlcton, Kelly, Reid, 
Reddy, and Currie. Nine signatures were 
obtained. When we remember the scenes of 
strife and iniauity which used to characterize 
and follow tne established intemperance of 
St. Patrick's Day, we cannot but feel most 
grateful for the sobriety ef the last, and re- 
ceive encouragement to proceed, with re- 
doubled ardour, in the great cause. 

Rev. Father Mathew.— We have heard, 
from private sources, that this zealous and 
successful advocate of tee-totalism is expected 
to arrive in London on the 15th instant. 

Irish Recruits. — Eighteen young men, 
recruits for the East India Company s Ser- 
vice, arrived at Chatham a short time past. 
They had joined the temperance society in 
Ireland, and it will be readily conceded that 
the youth of these persons, the temptations of 
military life, the unsettling excitement at- 
tendant on change of scene, and, more, than 
all, the ridicule of comrades, must have been 
severe tests of stability. To the honour how- 
ever, of themselves and their country, they 
continued true to their principles , giving a 
practical illustration of the truth of Mr. 
O'Connell's remarks on the stability of the 
Irish character. 

Leeds. —The secretary to the exhibition of 
works of Art at Leeds, makes this important 
statement: — "The exhibition was highly be- 
neficial to the large masses of mechanics and 
operatives in eur town and neighbourhood, in 
drawins; them from low habits to enjoyments 
rational and elevating. It was indeed a ge- 
neral complaint amongst the pvblicnas during 
the time it was opeUt mat tlieir customers f in- 
stead of spending their money in drink, as they 



were wont te do, fvewt tkeir time in the eociety't 
roome, and kepi their money in their pockets" 
This is a valuable testimony, and ahould rouse 
attention as one means of assisting in the 
great work of promoting national and rational 
sobriety. 

PROCESSION. 
• At a meeting of the Proceaaion Committee, 
to consider the propriety of having a united 
general Metropolitan procession. 

It was agreed, — That a general united pro- 
cession ef the sdcieties in the metropolis and 
its vicinityr he held on Whit Monda]r next. 

It is hoped that our friends in various dis- 
tricts, in and near the metropolia, will use 
their utmost endeavours to give all possible 
assistance in furtherance of the great demon- 
stration on Whit Monday. We understand a 
variety of new and splendid banners are in 
progress. And we fervently hope united and 
effective arrangemenis will be made to carry 
out the great work with spirit 

APPROACHING TEMPERANCE 
FESTIVALS. 

A Public Breakfast will be held on Good 
Friday at the Chelsea Temperance Hall. 
Breakfast on the table at half-past eight 
Further particulars will be duly announc^ 

A Featival and Public Meeting will be held 
on Good Friday, at the Assembly Rooms, 
Theobald's Road, John Hull, Esq., in the 
Chair. 

The Walworth and Camberwell Total Absti- 
nence Society intend holding a Festival and 
Meetinf^at the Society's Room, Nelson Street, 
Windmill Lane, Camberwell, on Good Friday. 

The South London Auxiliary will holds 
Festival on Good Friday. Tea at half-past 
four, meeting at Six. Carda of admission to 
be had everv night at the Rockingham House. 

The Nortn London Auxiliary to tbe Society 
for the Suppression of Intemperence will hold 
a Festival on Good Friday, at White Conduit 
House, Pentenville, open at four o'clock. Tea 
at five. 

The East London Auxiliary to the New 
British and Foreign Temperance Society will 
hold their first Festival and public Meeting, 
in Ebenezer Chapel, Church Lane Whitecha- 
pel, on Tuesday, April 7th, 1840. 

ANNUAL MEETINGS. 

The New British and Foreign Temperance 
Society have made the following arrange- 
ments for meetings on behalf of the Society, 
in May : — 

The Delegates' Meeting, to commence at 
9 o'clock in tne morning, on Fridajr, the 15th. 

The Great Annual Meeting, in Exeter 
Hall, on the same day, at 6 o'clock in the 
evening. 

The Bazaar, in the large and splendid room 
of the London Tavern, [Bishopsffate Street, 
on Monday and Tuesday, the loth, and 19th. 

A Grand Soiree at the London Tavern, in 
the evening of Tuesday, the 1 9th. 

The Rev. T. Spencer, of Hinton, near Bath, 
and the Rev. — Matthews, of Boston, are 
engaged to preach for the Society, 
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Among the various objections which 
the tee-total principle is assailed by, 
there is none urged with more anxiety 
by earnest enquirers, and more fre- 
quency by our opponents than this ; — 
** 7/"teb-totalism were triumphant, it 
would have a tendency to reduce wages,*' 
It is difficult to imagine by what pos- 
sible sophistry of argument — by what 
trick of mental jugglery, such a shallow 
and false objection was fostered ; it is 
enough for us to know, that such an 
unfounded prejudice certainly exists ; 
and that those who are willing to allow 
that health, moral character, and men- 
tal faculties may be benefited by pure 
and consistent temperance, still con- 
tend that the producing classes would 
be ultimately injured by a decrease in 
the price of labour, commensurate with 
the decrease in their artificial wants 
effected by the giving up of strong drink. 

VOL. 1.] 



It will be readily conceded that in a 
country like England, where trade has 
set up its stronghold, and labour is the 
only property of millions, a prejudiced 
opinion, like the foregoing,- is likely to 
be a stumbling block of no ordinary 
magnitude in the triumphant path of 
tee-totalism. Fortunately, the lever 
of TRUTH can overturn weightier objec- 
tions than that now referred to : and 
we hesitate not to say, that of all the 
fallacies which interested falsehood has 
trumpeted forth, and inconsiderate folly 
has echoed from time to time, none 
can be more false and foolish than the 
objection quoted. 

Whatever may be the uses and abu- 
ses of money in the present day, one 
thing is certain, that the ** circulating 
medium'* is not only the " sinews of 
war," but the vital essence of our civil 
prosperity. No one can deny that he 
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who has a portion of this potent mate- 
rial — this essential element of trade and 
commerce, must stand a fairer chance 
of success in our present age of compe- 
tition, than the individual who is with- 
out it, or whose hahits present an insu- 
perable bar to his ever acquiring it. 
l^at independence which is so dear to 
every honourable mind, so indigenous 
to the soil of every noble heart, is 
chiefly to be secured by pbrsonal 
HABITS ! great talents, great intelli- 
gence, nay, even great industry, have 
not always secured to their possessor 
the blessings of independence. Per- 
sonal habits, a variety of expensive ar- 
tificial wants, have hampered and hin- 
dered the onward progress of many a 
gifted mind. Many a man who might 
have carved for himself an honourable 
niche in the temple of fame, or left be- 
hind him a name synonymous with every 
virtue, has prostituted the talents en- 
trusted to him— become the truckling 
lackey of individuals every way his na- 
tural inferiors — the tame eodurer of 
abuses which his soul revolted against, 
merely because his unnatural and viti- 
ated tastes must be ministered to ; his 
self-pampered wants must be supplied, 
at the sacrifice of his talents, his princi- 
ples, his industry, in a word, his most 
sacred rights as a man and a citizen. 

So far from tee-totalism having the 
most remote tendency to depreciate the 
remuneration of labour, every one who 
takes the trouble to investio^ate the 
great tee-totj^l quest^ion in its hum- 
blest sense, that, is, in its economical 
bearings, will find, that a positive pecu- 
niary good must necessarily result from 
its practice, and t^e question to be de- 
termined is^ in the je vent of any tyran- 
nic infringement of the rights of indus- 
try, who are the best prepared with the 
means of resisting the insolence of 
power, or the encroachments of mono- 
poly! thosewhose skill, however great, 
has only produced sufficient, and barely 
sufficient, for the wants of the day ? or 
those who, by wisely curtailing all un- 
necessary and injurious wants, are in a 
condition, from pecuniary circumstan- 
ees, .to preserve their just rights invio- 
late ? No sane person can deny the su- 
perior advantages of the latter claRS. 
Who are the men that in every trade, 
art, or profession, are compelled to 
submit to encroachments ? The lovers 



of strong drink — we will not say the 
drunkard, for the injustice and insolence 
to which they expose themselves, could 
not be endured by them for a moment, if 
they had not stultified every sense over 
the inebriating cup ; their degradation 
is too apparent to need comment — the lo- 
vers of strong drink, those who class in- 
toxicating stimulants among their dear- 
est comforts ; those who toil, and slave, 
and submit, and suffer, not to ensure 
their independence, not to elevate them- 
selves as men, not to raise the valuable 
class to which they belong, in the scale 
of moral greatness ; but merely to sup- 
ply expensive wants, to minister to de- 
praved appetites, to swell the already 
enormous fortunes of that class who, 
as Dr. Johnson wisely remarked, <* pos- 
sess the potentiality of becoming rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice;"* this is 
the *' lame and impotent conclusion'' 
to which an enormous portion of the 
industry, the talents» and the skill of 
the producing classes tends. Conse- 
quently, these are the men who depre- 
ciate the value of labour, by displaying 
their manifest incompetency to contend 
against unjust encroachments^ and the 
paramount urgency of their acquired 
habits. They must submit to the grasp- 
ing tyranny of avarice, their morbid 
tastes link them to the chariot wheels 
of custom, and on they must go though 
bruised and bespattered at every turn. 
It is {die for such persons to pretend 
to the smallest share of independence. 
They may not have the brass collar 
round their neck^ which Serfs, in an- 
cient times, wore, and that proclaimed 
them the *' ThraW* of their employer: 
but they have themselves stasaped the 
brand of slavery on their brow *, the " li- 
quor that they love** has polluted the 
freedom of soul, and bowed to abject 
tameness the independent dictates of the 
mind. The drinking customs of society 
and the votaries of drinking, have been 
the deadliest enemies agaln&t which la- 
bour and skill have had to contend: 
they have made the working classes 



• Dr. Johnson w«a one of the execoters of 
Tfarail. the brewer's will, (^hreil the first huaib«B(i 
of the celebreted Mrs. Piozzi, and preciecessor of 
Barclay and Perkins). Tfhen the worthy doctor 
was busying himself maktasr Inventories, and look- 
ing over the vast stocl^. pbaerved : " We are not 
here to sell a parcel of butts and barrels, but the 
potentiality of becoming rich beyend the dreams 
of avarice," 
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poor, and kept them poor^ and no mat- 
ter how unjust the aggression which 
they complain o^ the pressure of their 
wants from within themselves, aids the 
pressure from without, and their sub- 
mission is compelled. 

How many an inventive genius has 
languished in tself-inflicted poverty, 
submitted to the inflictions of unprin- 
cipled caprice, '< and all the whips and 
stings'" of the selfish and unworthy, 
merely from want of resolution to con- 
trol his wants, to contract his expendi- 
ture, to curtail his follies, to be a man ! 
worthy of the name, exercising the rea- 
son, the freedom of will, and the energy 
of purpose, which are his lofty and dis- 
tinctive attributes. 

We venture to assert that not half 
the mechanical inventions which have 
from time to time benefited mankind, 
are the actual products of the thought 
and skill of the persons who reap the 
praise and the reward. Some toiling 
and ingenioas being, whose intemperate 
or selMndulgent habits have marred 
the intentions of bounteous nature, has 
often struck ont the idea of great im- 
provements, and useful inventions ; his 
wants have compelled him to sell the 
thought, which, like a grain of seed, 
was destined to produce a eolden har- 
vest to the rich or the prudent ; while 
the original projector, unknown to for- 
tune or to ikme, languishes in the po- 
verty and obscurity which, but for his 
unfortunate propensities, he might 
have surely, if slowly, emerged from. 

How many a tradesman is compelled 
to sacrifice his goods for less than he 
can afford, because his artificial wants 
absorb his means, and lead him to cer- 



tain poverty. Fraudulent dealings, 
fictitious displays of capital, incessant 
demands from creditors, cares, suffer- 
ings, and anxieties, that no pen can 
adequately describe, are the prolific and 
dreadful offspring of the unnecessary, 
injurious, and expensive drinking cus- 
toms of society. 

The perfectly sober man is likely to 
meet with justice and respect, his valu« 
is generally acknowledged, he can be 
depended upon ; this generates confi- 
dence in the employer, and self respect 
in the employed. Such a man is care- 
ful to do justice to others, and to require 
justice himself; he will neither wilfully 
do, or suffer wrong ; his mind is clear, 
his wants few ; he is unshackled by cus- 
tom, and consequently his means imper- 
ceptibly increase ; and with a fund to 
fly to in the hour of need, he is safe from 
aggression; he is not goaded by po- 
verty into the sacrifice of his rights or 
his principles; in the truest sense of 
the word, whatever his condition in life 
may be, he is a freeman ! with all the 
enviable immunities of that glorious 
character — our national boast — (alas! 
that it should be so often merely a boast). 

The consistant disciple of genuine 
temperance applies the remark of our 
national bard-— 

*• To thine own self he true ; 
Ami it hence must Tollovir. aslight follows «lay. 
Thou c^nst not be unjust to any man." 

He is the moral reformer of himself and 
his class, and the first truth which his 
experience as a total abstainer has taught 
him, is, that tee-totalisai is the 

SURE AND UNFAILING OUARDIAN OF 
THE RIGHTS OF LABOUR ! 



THE RECLAIMED. 

[CONCl-UDED.] 



The shrieks of the poor child strug- 
gling in the tenacious grasp of the 
senseless mother alarmed the house, 
and, assistance beings procured, it was 
found the sufierer had sustained severe 
injury. The state in which she was 
found, was perfectly inexplicable, for 
BO one had heard the husband leave 
the house, and the conversation we 
have recorded, though so fraught with 
emotion, was still carried on in Kate's 

VOL. I.] 



soft low-toned voice, that "excellent 
thing in woman." A fit was supposed 
to have caused the fall, and the head of 
the sufferer having come in contact with 
the fender accounted for the fearful na- 
ture of the accident. Many days of 
severe and dangerous suffering elapsed 
before the young mother was restored 
to a consciousness of her situation, 
during which, to the astonishment of 
every one, her husband had never come 
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home. It was thus the fate of poor 
Kate to be thrown on the sympathies 
and care of strangers in humble cir- 
cumstances; but, to the honour of 
human nature, this was not an irreme- 
diable misfortune in the present instance 
AIL hail to the charities of the poor ! 
kinder, and tenderer, and more delicate 
are they, than the ostentatious alms- 
giving of the rich. The moral beauty 
of "the widow's mite,"' which the Re- 
deemer blessed, is apparent in the gen- 
tle offices, and kindly sympathies of the 
poor to the poor. Not all the refine- 
hients of education, or the tenderness 
of gentle nurturing, could have taught 
the coarse looking woman, who minis- 
tered with a mother's care to the inva- 
lid, a nicer tact than she, all unskilled, 
in what are called the graces of civili- 
zation, displayed, when the feeble voice 
of Kate, for the first time, enquired 
"Where is William?" Skilfully parry- 
ing the question, she concealed the 
mysterious absence, which, if communi- 
cated suddenly, might be fatal, and by 
a few well directed enquiries learned 
the address of Kate's only near relative 
— her maiden aunt. It was a most dif- 
ficult task to tell the sufferer that her 
husband, for whom she was constantly 
enquiring, would not be home for some 
little time, and it was fortunate that 
Kate herself suggested the idea by her 
enquiries of his having gone to fetch 
her aunt; a thought in which from 
humanity the kind nurse concurred, 
though in truth she believed he was 
iijnorant of his wife's illness. As per- 
fect recollection slowly returned, all the 
circumstances of the past rushed upon 
Kate's mind ; and the memory of the 
savage blow fell upon her heart with 
still more torturing violence than it had 
<Mi her frail and suffering form. She 
was hovering on the very verge of the 
grave, wlien Miss Morley, summoned 
by the people of the house, and told as 
tar as they knew them, of all the circum- 
stances of her niece's illness, arrived to 
witness the chans^e which three short 
years had effected in her young rela- 
tive's health, happiness, and prospects. 
Sick Heemingly unto death, and deserted 
by him in whom she had garnered up 
her hopes, sympathy was the only con- 
solation affection could attempt. It 
became imperative to quiet the anxieties 
of the sufferer, by telling her the truth 



of her husband's unaccountable absence. 
She heard it more patiently than Miss 
Morley dared hope. <' You do not mean 
to tell me that he has left me alone to 
die," was her only remark, not even to 
the friend and protrectress of her child- 
hood could she bring herself to breathe 
one word of reproach or complaint of 
him. The subject was from that time 
cautiously avoided, and Miss Morley, by 
leading her niece to think of her child', 
touched, perhaps, the only pulse in the 
invalid's heart that vibrated with earthly 
hope. Religion, too, lent its all-pow- 
ertul, all-consoling aid ; and in a few 
weeks after the birth of a sickly infant, 
which soon passed into eternity, Kate 
Horton recovered sufficiently to bear 
the removal from the scene of so much 
suffering and sorrow. In indulgent 
compliance with her niece's wish. Miss 
Morley consented to let her cottage in 
the country and fix her abode in the 
neighbourhood of London. Kate did 
not explain her motive for this wish, 
but it was mutually understood ; and, 
though events had more than justified 
Miss Morley 's sternest opinion of Wil- 
liam Horton, yet, with the genuine sym- 
pathy of a true woman's heart, she 
pitied more than blamed the untiring 
affection which she knew '^believeth 
all things, and endureth all things," 
and which, in her niece's case, she per- 
ceived clung to the opinion that Wil- 
liam was still in the mighty labyrinth 
of London, and therefore the deserted 
one could not bear to quit its precincts. 
The income that maintained Miss Mor- 
ley in frugal competency in the country, 
was, however, very inadequate in the 
vicinity of London. Kate was not slow 
to perceive this, and shaking off with a 
strong effort the melancholy that was 
fast settling on her, she exerted her ta- 
lents to prevent the declining years of 
her kinswoman from being marked with 
any privations on her account that she 
could prevent. Blessed is every effort 
that we make in the path of virtue! 
employment brought its reward in the 
calm resignation it engendered, and 
temperance — true temperance, as the 
term is now understood, was the effi- 
cient guardian of health; while duty 
to the child that depended on her, and 
the aunt who had made so many sacri- 
fices for her, determined the grateful 
Kate to lock up her sorrows in the deep 
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recesses of her faithful heart, and dress 
her brow in a serenity, which had, in 
truth, as much sadness as sweetness 
in it. 

And what had become of William ? 
Af addened with mingled feelings of re- 
morse and shame after quitting the 
scene of his brutality, he wandered, 
scarcely conscious of his movements, 
through the crowded streets of the me- 
tropolis; the night air cooled the fer- 
vour of his heated brain, but in pro- 
portion to the subsiding of the tumult 
of his thoughts, did the horrible picture 
of his senseless wife, felled to the earth 
by his own felon rage, rise on his mind. 
Strange, and almost incredible as it 
may appear, the deluded victim of in- 
temperance loved the gentle partner of 
his life and his self-inflicted sorrows, 
with passionate intensity ; hissullenness, 
his anger, his want of confidence, were 
but outward signs of his own inward 
misery. He was in the service of a ty- 
rant who claims from his victims every 
manly virtue, every human impulse^ 
every Christian hope, every moral en- 
deavour. A tyrant, whose slaves have 
but one voluntary act permitted them, 
the act that in the first instance binds 
them. After that the monster's will 
is potent ; memory is indeed permitted 
to aggravate the tortures of self accu- 
sation Wherever the ill-fated husband 
went, the soft eyes of his wife, full of 
trembling tears, seemed to swim before 
him ; his tortures were more than he 
could endure ; and feeling in his pocket 
for the last coin that lingered there, he 
entered one of the fatal houses that so 
thickly stud the metropolis, and in re- 
peated draughts of exciting fluid, strove 
to banish his tormentor — memory. The 
money he possessed, however, was 
wholly inadequate to effect his purpose 
to its full extent; and reflecting how 
to procure more, he thought of his 
-watch, his pencil-case, his handkerchief, 
they had long since departed. A little 
locket, the once prized gift of Kate, 
containing her hair, and that of his 
child, was all in the way of superfluous 
ornament that remained to him. He 
looked at the small memorial of affec- 
tion but an instl^nt; he dared not trust 
himself to thinfey for the memory of 
the happy time when it was given 
flashed across his tortured mind. He 
threw it towards the boy that waited, 



bidding him sell it, or raise money on 
it, whichever he chose; and as the 
drunkard's banker (or, as he is usually 
called, pawnbroker) lived in the very 
appropriate position of next door neigh- 
bour to the publican — poor Kate/s 
locket was speedily converted into the 
means of increased iniquity. Deeply 
and madly did the miserable man ca- 
rouse, and even his hat and shoes, in 
the delirium of intemperance, had been 
sent as companions to the locket. When 
the proceeds of these necessary articles 
had been expended, and not till then, 
the publican, no doubt an honourable 
man, **a8 they are all — all honourable 
men," found himself under the necessity 
of expelling the shoeless wretch from 
his house, which he did with little cere- 
mony, and less gentleness. Mad and 
miserable, the intemperate reeled alon^, 
until he found himself on one of the 
bridges. There was a tempting: sere- 
nity in the look of the broad river, as 
it reflected the lights that flashed on its 
brink, and seemed to cradle the glit- 
tering moonbeams, whose cold pure 
flood of silver light appeared a com- 
plete emblem of repose. There was no 
sound — the noisy city, like a fractious 
child, had raved itself to sleep : every 
thing outwardly brcaVhed of peace and 
calm. But the drunkard's brain ! Oh, 
the fearful noises, the intense heat, the 
insufferable giddiness which mingled 
earth and skies in one unsteady glance, 
until the whole "spun like a mijrhty 
wheel!'' Is it wonderful that, urged 
and goaded as by a whip of scorpions, 
the wretched sufferer should have 
thought, as thousands had done before 
him, that death itself was far preferable 
to such excruciating torments? He 
laid his burning brow for a moment on 
the stone, refreshing from its coldness, 
and then, leering round with the cun- 
ning of insanity, he prepared to mount 
the broad stone coping from which he 
purposed to leap. The deep shadow in 
which many of the niches of the bridge 
were thrown by the slanting moon- 
beams, obscured from Horton's sight 
the form of a man who had witnessed 
the expulsion of the drunkard, and im- 
pelled by motives of compassion, had 
watched his devious course, and now 
fully divined his fearful purpose. The 
good Samaritan in qu»'Stion, was an 
aged man, and it cost him a severe cf- 
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fort to reach the infatuated wretch and 
check hU Buicidal leap. Seizing him 
with a grasp, to which benevolence 
lent a strength beyond his years, the 
old man dragged William from his pe- 
rilous position, and, exhausted with the 
effort, fell with him to the ground. 
There was a momentary pause, in which 
both the preserver and the preserved 
glared wildly at each other. ''Lord 
save him,'* ejaculated the old man in a 
tone of compassion, '' what a mere youth 
it is/' I'he shock of his various con- 
flicting emotions, combined with his 
actual sufferings, all tended to produce 
the sort of imbecile and idiotic insensi- 
bility which aparently paralyzed Wil- 
liam 8 mental powers ; he rose, in obedi. 
ence to the request of his unknown friend, 
and tottered, rather than walked, by his 
side. The old man considered it unfor- 
tunate that he could see no policeman 
to take charge of the youth he had 
rescued from an untimely grave. Being, 
however, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of his residence, the good stranger 
determined to convey his unfortunate 
companion to his humolehome ; hoping, 
that when the morning arrived, he might 
be able to convince the young man, by 
his admonitions, of the sin of which he 
had been guiltyi^ The primary sin — 
drunkenness! for the humane deliverer 
perceived that the sufferer's impious 
attempt on his own life was merely the 
effect of a mighty predisposing cause. 

It took some time to reach the hos- 
pitable roof to which William was with 
difficulty conveyed. And when the 
morning arrived tbe old man and his 
equally benevolent M'ife, found that 
their inmate was in the delirium of a 
violent fever, and wholly unable to 
leave their house or listen to their ex- 
postulations; not a letter or card was 
to be found that could inform them of 
his residence, and in his ravings the 
good old pair where shocked to hear 
him -Continually accusing himself of 
murder! The humility ot their cir- 
cumstances cramped the benevolence of 
their hearts, and all they could do was 
to procure their suffering inmate's re- 
moval to an hospital, where, however, 
they did not desert him, Imt cheerfully 
performed those many offices of kind- 
ness which are so much needed by the 
destitute sick, even when they are pro- 
vided for in the noble institutions of 



our land. Many long weeks passed 
away before consciousness returned to 
the sufferer, and the first effort of his 
reason was an enquiry about his wife. 
His kind preserver volunteered to ac- 
quaint her with her husband's perilous 
situation. When he reached the abode 
of Kate, the landlady of the house had 
gone on business to the country, and 
the only answer that was elicited by 
enquiry, was the account of Mrs. Hor- 
ton's illness, the death of her new bom 
infant, and her departure, with her re- 
maining child, to her aunt, a short 
time previously. This was quite clear 
to William, who never doubted she had 
gone into the country, and whose shame 
at his conduct, and horror at her suffer- 
ings, were so great, he felt he dared not 
write to her, still less insult her with 
his presence. As he slowly approached 
convalescence, old Mr. Andrews, (his 
deliverer) increased the vast debt of 
gratitude which William already owed, 
by seriously calling his attention to the 
nature of the vice by which he had so 
miserably fallen. The old man was of 
a now numerous and much ridiculed 
class who strove to apply tipractieat 
remedy to a practical evih Frobably, 
had the remedy been visionary and in- 
sufficient, it would not have aroused 
either wit, sarcasm, or malignity. Truth 
beins^ a sort of honey, the test of whose 
excellence is supplied by the many flies 
that invariably buzz around it. 

The severe discipline William had 
passed through opened his mind to con- 
viction, '* consideration, like an angel, 
came and whipt the offending Adauiout 
of him.'' Humiliated into the very 
dust for his transgressions, he joyfully 
subscribed the declaration that has pro- 
ved a wall of adamant against the in- 
vasion of the destroyer; and when be 
left the asylum that had sheltered his 
sickness he was a sadder, certainly, but 
nevertheless, a wiser, and a better man. 

The first effort he made, and it was a 
painful aud necessary attempt, was to 
call on his late employer and relation, 
and endeavour to conciliate him ; iu thii 
he so far succeeded that he obtained a 
promise of a recommendation to any 
situation that might offer, for which 
his talents qualified him. His kinsman 
being a person of some influence, it was 
not long before William found himself 
once more restored to a prospett of 
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comfort. The healthful and moral 
principle to which he had subscribed, 
exerted its sanative influence in restor- 
ing his mind to its tone of pristine 
vigour; with adeterinination to endea- 
vour to redeem his faults and provide 
a comfortable home fur Kate, if she 
would but look over the past. He toiled 
earljr and late, setting apart with rigid 
justice the proceeds of his industry, 
(after his few personal wants were 
satisfied,) to the payment of his debts. 
A short time brought these down to a 
very small amount, and a weeks vaca- 
tion from his office being given at 
Christmas.; he could no longfcr resist 
the desire he felt to behold Kate, and 
his little one. Taking a kind leave of 
Andrews and his wife with whom he 
lodged, and who were as kind as parents 
to him, he set off for Miss Morley's re 
sidence in the country, not intending 
to face the injured group abruptly, 
but trusting some way might be opened 
for beholding Kate and receiving her 
forgiveness. His cheerless Journey, 
performed in a bleak December day, 
was fated to produce nothing but dis- 
appointment and chagrin. The cottage 
where so many cheerml hours had pas- 
sed, was tenanted b\r strangers: and 
when he visited the dwelling of a hum- 
ble neighbour to whom he was once 
known, he was told with many exag- 
gerations such a frightful tale of Kate's 
sufferings, and Miss Morley's anger, 
that the third day from his departure, 
he again entered the hospitable dwelling 
of the Andrews's wearied and heart 
broken. 

The kindness and sympathy of the 
old couple soothed, though it could 
not remove his dejection. The ruin he 
had wrought came in fuller furce than 
ever upon him. He had, howevfir, not 
neglected to obtain Miss Morley's pre- 
sent address, and inwardly deteruiiuing 
to watch over Kate's weifjire, and en- 
deavour by attention, so to raise his 
character^ and improve his circumstan- 
ces, as to redeem in a measure, his past 
errors, he returned with sad, but in- 
creased diligence to his labours. 

It was not merely in the strength of 
feeble human nature that the great 
change we have been describing was 
effected. No ! as the fumes of madden- 
ing notions had evaporated from his 
brain, the mists of specious sophistary 



and miscalled philosophy vanished with 
them; and the sacred influence of teli- 
gion added firmness to the resolutions 
of temperance and stability to the wa- 
verings of human infirmity. Nothing, 
however, ♦♦ could raze out the writ- 
ten sorrows of the brain*' but Kate's 
forgiving smile — and that he scarcely 
dared hope for. Many a night, after a 
day of sedendary employment, it was a 
sort of solace for William ta wander in 
the direction of his wife*8 dwelling, and 
hover round about it like a condemned 
spirit obtaining some gllpopse of Para- 
dise. Twice he had indulged himself 
in the luxury of sending sums of money, 
as large as he could spare, anonymously, 
to their residence. Spring had leapt 
from the cold arms of winter, and sum- 
mer had followed its frolicsome tread 
with jocund footsteps, and still the self 
condemned William Horton wanted 
courage to appear before the gentle 
creature whose soul was ever yearning 
towards him. A circumstance, how- 
ever, roused him from his indecision. 
Visiting the house in the soft twilight 
of a summer's evening, he perceived the 
knocker tied up, and though the win- 
dows were open, the blinds had been 
carefully drawn down. A little boy 
was seated on a stool just before the 
half closed door, alone. William's 
heart told him the child was his ; and, 
yielding to an irresistible impulse, he 
entered the little scrap of garden that 
separated the house from the pavement, 
and took the child in his arms. The 
little one looked up boldly in his face, 
and raising his hand in an attitude of 
silence said: '^ Don't make a noise, for 
Willy's aunt is very ill." If William 
had had time to analyze his feelings, he 
would not, as a Christian, have appro- 
ved of the sensation of relief which 
the child's words afforded him. But 
thoughts of K:ite had banished all other 
considerations. Caressing the child, 
and then reluctantly putting him down 
that he might not be frightened, the 
little one said he was *< Waiting for 
Martha;" supposing this to be a ser- 
vant, William, with trembling steps, 
and scarcely knowing what he was 
doing, entered the house. There was 
such a perfect stillness within the dwel- 
ling that the deep and laboured breath- 
ing of a sufferer was plainly to be 
heard. With noiseless tread William 
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btcpt up the stairs, hoping, yet fearing 
to meet his long estranged wife. He 
gained the landing, and through the 
doorway, thrown open to admit all the 
air the warmness of the night permit- 
ted, he dimly saw a form kneeling, 
aind weeping, he thought, at the hed 
side of the sick — and as his fears pro- 
phecied— the dying. After a short in- 
terval of silence a faltering voice, which 
William instantly recognised as Miss 
Morley's, said ; " Kate, are you there?'* 
" Cease weeping for me, ancl pray dear 
girl loith me.'* After a few moments 
waiting, the low soft tones of his wife's 
voice vihratcd to the depths of his 
heart, asin broken accents, but with ten- 
der solemnity, she prayed for strength 
in the dread hour of death — strength 
li>r the suffering — patience for the be- 
reaved. It is n(» disparagement to 
William Horton to say that tears, in 
copious floods, relieved the workin^^s 
of his wounded heart. At length his 
name was mentioned in the simple 
prayer, but Kate's tears filled up the 
sentence; and then Miss Morley, whom 
he had always thought so harsh to him, 
took up the solemn supplication, ex- 
claiming: '^Oh, bless the poor wan- 
derer wherever he may be, restore him 
to peace, and lead him in the way ever- 
lasting P' William grasped his hands 
tightly over his heart, as if to hold in 
his ** souls great agony." A kind of 
presentiment seemed to fill the mind of 
Kate, for when his convulsive breathing 
became audible from the landing, she 
startled and listened for an instant, 
then rose quietly from her knees, and 
summoning that ready presence of mind 
which so often admirably triumphs over 
her sex's weakness, she darted from the 
chamber of death, taking the precaution 
of closing the door, before falling on 
the neck of her prostrate husband, and 
mingling her tears with his. An age 
of joy was concentrated in that moment 
of blissful reconciliation ! It was per- 
haps the perilous circumstances of her 
beloved aunt, that by affording a great 
counterpoise to the exceeding joy of 
Kate's affectionate heart, nerved her to 
bear with placidity this unhoped for 
dispens;ition of Providence. Leading 
her repentant husband into the little 
parlour, and placing/his child in his 
arms, she hastened back to her post, by 
the sick bed of her relative, whose sand 



of life was ebbing fast. The imperish- 
able mind, however, was triumphing 
over the body's decay, and shining 
brighter as it obtained^ by faith, glimp- 
ses of eternity. In answer to Kate's 
affectionate enquiries (for she feared to 
disturb the tranquillity of the dying, hy 
telling the event that had occurred) 
Miss Morley replied: "I have but one 
earthly wish, Kate, need I say that re- 
lates to you ; I would fain see you happy 
with the husband of your choice — fain 
see him restored ' in his right mind.' 
But God's will be done.'' 

" Oh, my dear aunt, I have much to 
tell you, it you could bear it." 

"Speak child!" exclaimed the aunt, 
turning with dying energy on her 
pillow, " speak ! Has my prayer heen 
answered?*' 

** William is in this house!" faltered 
Kate. " He is here, dear aunt ! weep- 
ing the blessed tears of a broken and 
contrite spirit.'' 

" Let me see him,'' was the reply. 

" It will be too much for you.'* 

"Nothing, my dear, in this world is 
now too much ; 1 thank God the time of 
my dismissal is near at hand, and my 
strength is proportioned to my day." 

Without further remark Kate obeyed, 
and led William to the bed of death. A 
smile lighted up the eyes on which the 
film was slowly gathering. William 
felt his hand, along with Kate's, grasp- 
ed between those of the dying Christian, 
and the appropriate words, "Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace," uttered in a solemn, though 
failing voice, were the last sounds they 
could distinguish. In uninterrupted, 
yet " eloquent silence," the re-united 
pair watched the changes in their rela- 
tive's countenance: hour after hour 
wore away, and when the faint sickly 
light of morning dawned in the room, 
William and Kate waited in the awful 
presence of the dead ! 

" It was good for us to be afflicted," 
is a truth to which all the thoughtful 
children of adversity can subscribe, and 
the re-union of the wedded pair, com- 
menced, after their mutual sorrows, iu 
the chamber of death, proved far hap- 
pier than that begun in their youthful 
thoughtlessness, while strangers to the 
salutjiry changes of adversity, and the 
wholesome teachings of fortitude. Wil- 
liam never, for a moment, forgot to be 
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^ruteftil tu the great causb which had 
found him in his degradation and led 
hiui back to that good path from which 
he liad so wildly wandered. 

Temperance and diligence deserved 
and obtained success: and the impro- 
ving circumstances of William Horton 
were hailed by him with delight, as 
affording an opportunity of showing 
his gratitude to the benevolent Andrews 
who had been both his preserver and 



his moral teacher, and to the kind land- 
lady who nursed his Kate when the 
intemperate and brutal husband had 
deserted her. 

Every moment of William Horton's 
leisure was employed in spreading the 
principles to which he was so deeply 
indebted, "./or,** as he frequently re- 
marked, "i/ / was saved, ht no one 

DARE despair!" 



THE PRESS, OR BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 



Persons who watch the progress of 
new opinions, are often more startled 
at the opposition and the prejudice of 
the well informed, than the obstinacy 
of the ignorant. There is no compa- 
rison between the difficulty of making 
the former acknowledge themselves in 
error, and convincing the judgment of 
the latter. It is not painful to an ho- 
nourable mind, to retract hastily, or 
ignorantly expressed opinions ; but, un- 
fortunately, candid and honourable feel- 
ings are not invariably united with high 
mental excellence ; and there is a pride 
in human nature which too often 

I prompts persons of distinguished intel- 
igence to defend opinions less because 
they believe them to be true, than be- 
cause they have inconsiderately adopted 
them, and do not like to retract. It is 
highly probable that a great number 
of those opponents, who two years back 
scarcely tnoaght the principles of tee- 
totalism worth notice ; and if they did 
express an opinion, it was contemptuous 
and unfavourable, now begin to see and 
feel their error. They are convinced 
the despised and contemned teetotalers 
are, after all, in the right ; but false 
shame or pride keeps them from utter- 
ing their convictions. With the press 
the case is similar. A large portion of 
what is termed the liberal and popular 
periodical press, exercised their wit in 
deriding total abstinence, and their in- 
genuity in endeavouring to discover er- 
rors or fallacies in the system. News- 
papers and magazines that advocated 
the rights of the people, very consist- 
ently m other matters, were clearly 
wrong in including the right of getting 
tipsy among their privileges. However, 
time and experience have worn through 



the roughest day, and now, tee-totalers 
having afforded considerable amuse- 
ment to literary persons, are, in their 
turn, highly amused at the gentle and 
genteel turning round of their " public 
instructors," who, in this case, cer- 
tainly yb//oto in the wake of that en- 
lightened spirit of reform, which, if 
unprejudiced and faithful, they inight 
have had the honor and the happiness 
of leadinff. 

We all remember the anecdote of 
Doctor Johnson and the celebrated 
Lord Chesterfield, relative to the Doc- 
tor's great work — his dictionary : and 
few persons can forget the noble letter 
of trie learned lexicographer to his 
courtly correspondent, who offered him 
assistance when the merit of the work 
was acknowledged, which he had neg- 
lected to afford the Doctor during the 
great struggles he had to encounter in 
tne commencement of his stupendous 
labour. In the memorable words of the 
learned writer. Lord Chesterfield had 
waited until he saw the ship had esca- 
ped rocks and dangers, and was riding 
safely into port, when he sent out a lit- 
tle cockboat to pilot her in. "My 
Lord," he continued, "you have de- 
layed your assistance until I am indif- 
ferent and cannot enjoy it ; solitary, and 
cannot impart it ;* independent, and do 
not want it." 

The conduct of a large portion of the 
press is very like that or Lord Ches- 
terfield, and might be replied to in a 
similar strain : but " better late than 
never" is our motto. Still as matter- 
of-fact, and in justice to the gallant 
British hearts, ** firm though few,*' who 

* His wire had diod in the interval. 
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first nobly reared the standard of tem- 
perance truth in " proud Preston," in 
defiance of all opposition, thoughtless, 
interested, or malignant ; it is right 
that the numbers woo now flock to si- 
milar standards throughout England, 
should have an opportunity of observing 
and contrasting tne oonduct of some 
part of the press in past and present 
times, and the great caange which even 
a few months nave wrought in public 
literary opinions. 

In charging the press very generally, 
and iustly, with obstinate prejudice in 
the nrst case ; and with reluctant ad- 
missions when the great question at 
issue could no longer be clinked or 
passed by ; we do not for a moment pause 
to notice those productions famous, or 
tnfamous, as the reader pleases, for 
their inconsistency, and notorious for 
their want of principle. The good or 
ill report of these literary weather- 
cocks, " varying with the varying hour," 
is a matter oi no importance. But 
when respectability, combined with ta- 
lent, has obtained a high character for 
a periodical, and established it a fa- 
voured inmate with thousands of fami- 
lies, who look to it for instruction as 
well as amusement, inconsistency such 
as we have described deserves com- 
ment. 

Among the various monthly periodi- 
cals that are candidates for puolic fa- 
voue, there is, perhaps, none more 
deservedly valued by a numerous and 
important class of readers than ** Tait's 
Edinburgh Magazine." This produc- 
tion.is in the most pure and emphatic 
sense — popular. We do not allude to its 
politics ; in our pages we shall neither 
praise or blame these. It is its strong 
sympathy with and for the people ; its 
sterling independence ; its honest ap- 
preciation of genius and talent, no mat- 
ter how humble the rank in life of the 
individual possessing it ; and, above all, 
the union of literary excellence found 
in its pages, which renders it pre-emi- 
nently the people's magazine. It may 
be want of taste ; but we honestly con- 
fess, that we look in vain in other and 
more expensive periodicals for the 
varied information and amusement af- 
forded us in " Tait.'' Here William 
Hewitt's sound and vigorous thoughts, 
clothed in the graceml attire of elo- 
quence, instruct and elevate the rea- 



der. Ebenezer Elliott embodies solemn 
truths in glowing verse. The English 
opium eater* indulges the reader with 
all the familiarity and freauent delight- 
ful digression of colloquial intercourse, 
taking us to the homes — the hearths 
of Wordsworth and his exquisite sister, 
Southey, Coleridge, and each "bright 
particular star" that clustered in the 
vicinity of " the lakes,'' and whose ra- 
diance has illuminated and delighted 
the world. Here too, Mrs. Gore, and 
others of equal mark, weave fictions 
true to nature and to virtue ; and, what is 
best of all, here the poets of the poor 
annually assemble and minsle their 
natural, and therefore beautiful, strains 
with the poets by profession, the latter 
not always being oenefited by the in- 
evitable comparisons which readers 
make. We say nothing of the admira- 
ble reviews — the copious extracts from 
the works of celebrated writers which 
are such a boon to poor lovers of lite- 
rature — such is Taifs Magazine. Now 
from the character of this work, it was 
certainly to be expected that the great 
moral reformation of tee-totalism, fos- 
tered by, and springing up spontane- 
ously among the people, should have 
been properly appreciated by it, and 
granting,whicn is scarcely possible, that 
it did not appear expedient to assist, 
with the stroke of a pen, the disinteres- 
ted and real patriots who conferred on 
their countrymen the blessing of practi- 
cal, perfect, and entire, sobriety. Still 
it was not to be expected that a word 
would sully " Tait's" pages against a 
system which obviously had truth for 
its basis ; which accumulated facts at 
every turn ; which aroused both reason 
and benevolence in its favour ; and pro- 
gressed with all the rapidity wnich 
conviction, aided by zeal, is toiown to 
produce. No ! it was not to be expec- 
ted that in the people's magazine a word 
would be said calculated to throw deri- 
sion on the people's holy effort to free 
themselves irom the dominion of strong 
drink, and the long established tyranny 
of drinking customs, and thus morally 
to elevate themselves above , and set a 
wise example to " the magnates of the 
land,'' and yet many sly rubs and '* back 
handed hits" have been dealt by this 
very periodical against tee-totalism. 

* An unfortunate name in the present day- 
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To particularize ; — a sort of burlesque 
poem, which we trust no countryman 
of ** Burns" wrote, a clever parody on 
Byron's ** Isles of Greece,** appeared 
in June last. It was called, "The 
Ale-house Tap/* We extract a few stan- 
zas to show our readers what very flat- 
tering terms were used in speaking of 
tee-totalers : — 
The mutchkin-stoup looks o'er the gill. 

The gill looks o*er the glasses vree ; 
And, musing o'er the one I fill, 

I dream not of^a cup of tea; 
For, while my cronies round me rave. 
Could I be a tee-total slave? 
A lecturer stood on the slope 

That rises to our village wall ; 
He hectored fierce the brandy shop — 

His audience gaped — he trapped them all. 
He counted them at «tz that day, 
And, when ien struck, ah ! where were they ? 
You have Scotch whisky, potent yet ; 

But where has fled iamafca rum? 
Of two such spirits why forget 

That which could almost move the dumb ! 
The lush which Brewer Noah gave 
Is not for the tee-total slave. 
Fill yet the bowl with •* gade Scotch drink," 

(We will not think of ram and wine ;) 
To SurBs' thoughts it formed Che link* 

That bound them in a chain divine: 
Burns, our pride — tho' gifted — lost, 
Cramp'd, crush'd, *neath gatiger*« paltry post. 
Fill high the bowl with ** gude Scotch drink !" 

Our lasses dance beneath yon tree ; 
I see their figures rise and sink, 

But, gazing on the sign-ety, 
I weep to think they should be t««ls 
For suckling of tee-total fools. 

This needs no comment, finding it in 
snch good company alone renders it 
worthy of notice. 

The review of Mr. Dunlop's valuable 
work, — " The Philosophy of Artificial 
and Compulsory Drinkmg Usages," is 
a curious specimen of an evident strug- 
gle between truth and prejudice ; truth 
prompting the writer to applaud ; pre- 
judice preventing the praise. Mr. Dim- 
lop is asked, " whether his credulity has 
not been imposed on in some cases?" 
And the old objection, now worn thread- 
bare, was reiterated about ** compulsory 
abstinence,*' when " I do voluntarily pro- 
mise" formed the commencing words 
of every total abstinence pledge^ what 
then became of this alleged " comjjul- 
«ory abstinence ?" Such a thing exists 
nowhere in England or the world, in 



* It is well known Burns' most celebrated poems 
were composed in the fields, and most or them 
writtealiefore he plunged into intemperance. [EdJ 



connection with Temperance Societies ; 
conviction^ not compulsion, has been the 
system of moral training resorted to 
by temperance reformers. 

Well ; such was Tait's reception of 
tee-totalism ! But now the editor may 
exclaim : — 

*• A change came o'er the spirit of my dream/' 

For, lo ! in the last number, an admi- 
rable article on tee-totalism in Ireland. 
They admit it is an excellent thing for 
the Irish ; and seeing that we English 
are human beings, and the Irish no 
more, why it is reasonable to suppose 
it is equally as g^od a thing for us also. 
This, nowever, is not yet quite plainly 
admitted, at least, on referring to the 
latter part of the last number we find 
some remarks which, taken in connec- 
tion with the first article, {>re8ent a 
very whimsical and amusing contradic- 
tion, occurring in one and the same 
number of the magazine. 

The article, " Tee-total Societies in 
Ireland, the Miracles of Father Ma* 
thew," gives a very' comprehensive 
sketch of the origin and progress of 
this great voluntary reformation in the 
habits of the people. Some stress it 
laid on the circumstance that *< there 
have been no eloquent itinerants hold- 
ing meetings to agitaie in the cause of 
temperance.** Tne persons wishing to 
take the pledge were required to travel 
to Father Mathew, however long and 
wearisome the journey: that great apos- 
tle of temperance rightly judging that 
'< the fatigue and privations incident to 
a long journey, especially if made on 
foot, would be likely to impress the oc- 
casion of it deeply on their minds ;** 
and of course it was an unequivocal test 
of their sincerity. As to there being no 
meetings " to agitate in the cause of 
temperance,*' nothing could possibly 
" agitate'' more, or advocate more pow* 
erfully for the cause, than the multi- 
Uides who journied from all parts, de- 
fying fatigue, privation, and no doubt 
in many cases, absolute suffering; 
through every village and town in their 
course ; if they never opened their lips, 
they nevertheless powerfully advocated 
the cause of temperance. The follow- 
ing are valuable remarks : — 

" We are aware that the great dimi- 
nution in crime observable in the south 
of Ireland, for the last twelvemonth, 
is by many attributed to the absence of 
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all political excitement ; and we there- 
fore prefer to confine ourselves to those 
facts which cannot possibly be attribu- 
ted to any other cause than tee -totalism. 
Of this kind are the following details, 
communicated to us by Dr. Bullen, 
surgeon to the North Infirmary, in 
Cork, one of the largest hospitals in 
Ireland ; an hospital which, during the 
last eleven montns, has received 1258 
in-door, and 14,500 out-door patients. 
Dr. Bullen states, that cases of casua- 
lities, consisting of personal assaults 
consequent upon drinking, after pay- 
ment of wages on Saturday night have, 
within the last nine months, been redu- 
ced to one-third of their former average 
amount. That the cases of wives 
brought to the hospitals in conse- 
quence of brutal beating, or kicking 
by their husbands, which formerly ave- 
raged two a week, have within the same 
period nearly ceased. That the casu- 
alities arising from falls from scaffold- 
ing, injuries by machinery, &c., have 
been reduced fifty per cent. He also 
states that in the course of his exten- 
sive practice, though frequently meet- 
ing with delirium tremens, and other 
dreadful complaints brought on by ex- 
cessive drinking, he has not met with 
one case of disease referable to the sud- 
den and total disuse of spirits. At the 
last renewal of licences in the city of 
Limerick, eighty publicans and ven- 
ders of spirits abstained from applying 
for a renewal. In the small town of 
Kilkenny, fourteen have given up deal- 
ing in spirits ; and we are happy to find 
that inmost cases they have established 
soup and coffee shops, bake-houses, 
and other similar accommodations for 
the poorer classes, which will materi- 
ally assist in diminishing the temptation 
to a relapse. At Cork, in addition to 
a great diminution in the application 
for spirit licenses, sixteen publicans 
have been declared insolvent, all of 
whom attributed their failure to Mr. 
Mathew's success 

** Among the objections urged against 
tee-totalism, we have met mith none 
which are not answered by the forego- 
ing brief account of its principles and 
effects.'' 

Then follow some sound remarks on 
"the national advantages likely to re- 
sult from the spread of temperance.'' 
We say nothing of the fifteen testi- 



monies selected from thousands, and 
presented to the contemplation of the 
readers of " Tait's Magazine, we are 
delighted to see them there, though 
they are exactly similar to those which 
every temperance society in the united 
kingdom could produce. Temperance 
has one universal language ; in all coun- 
tries it is the same ; it speaks of health, 
domestic comfort, worldly prosperity, 
mental and spiritual elevation ; it speaks 
of national advantages resulting from 
the improvement in the people's mo- 
rals ; diminution of crime ; sickness, 
and their consequent expences ; im- 
provement in agriculture, trade, and ma- 
nufactures. The tee-totalers through- 
out Britain should be grateful to their 
Irish brethren, in making this matter 
so apparent by their zeal and firnmess. 
We confidently anticipate joyful days 
for Ireland. 

But the most curious circumstance 
connected with the advocacy of tempe- 
rance in Tail's Magazine is, that in an 
article, entitled "Tbb-totalism, or 
Temperance," at the conclusion bf 
the same number — in their Political 
Register ^ they completely contradict 
their first article, it is their opinion, 
it seems, that the introduction of cheap 
French wines would diminish intem- 
perance. This opinion is absurd in 
theory, and wholly impracticable. In 
the first place, intemperance arises 
from the indulgence of a vitiated taste ; 
to keep alive this taste would not, in any 
way, prevent intemperance ; and fond as 
many of our deluded countrymen are, 
of artificial and unnecessary stimulants, 
the sour wines of France, more like 
diluted vinegar than any thine else, 
would never be preferred by tnem to 
their accustomed compound. Oh, no ! 
it is not only wiser and better, but we 
are persuaded it is easier, to teach man 
to be content with the fluid prepared by 
" the Great Artificer," than to give up 
one absurdity and adopt another. Be- 
sotted as the drunkard's intellects may 
be, he is too wise to fall into any such 
scheme. If he changes his miserable 
habits, it is quite as well to make a 
radical change at once ; not a paltry 
miserable halting, from the brutal and 
stupifying intoxication of English beer, 
to the spasms, flatulency, and acidity 
of French wines. No ! our merciful 
Creator has given us sure means of 
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curing the national disease within oiir 
reach, and independent of foreign aid. 
We like our gay and graceful neigh- 
bours exceedingly, but we shrewdly 
suspect the rivers and springs of Bri- 
tain are a better cure than the vintagje 
of France for the inteniperance of Bri- 
tain. And when we remember Loriis 
Philmppb's remark to Mr. Delevan — 
*^ihe intemperance of France is on wine,* * 
we are surprised at the ignorance that 
could give such shallow council, both 
in a moral and political sense, as Tait 
has given. That there majr be no mis- 
understanding, the following is the 
unsound opinion, coupled with actual 
falsehood : — 

" The foundation of our opinion is 
this, that ]^eople must drink something, 
and few drink water when they can get 
any thing better.* The weaker the 
liquid the less chance there is of in- 
toxication. Men do not sit down to get 
drunk. They sit down to commence to 
drink a liquid which is agreeable to 
t^ir palate ; and if they sit so long, 
intoxication comes on imperceptibly, 
and without the will being at all con- 
sulted in the matter. Even the tee- 
totalers must drug themselves with tea 
or coffee, which are as highly stimulant 
in some constitutions as rrench wines 
are to others." 

** None of the French wines are mixed 

• We contend there is nothing better. 



with brandy, and the strength of the 
lower priced French wines need not 
alarm any one. We doubt, indeed, if 
they are such stimulants as strong tea 
and coffee, which the tee-totalers con- 
sider they may drink of any strength 
and quantity." 

We did not expect to find a popular 
and enlightened periodical so far behind 
the age in knowledge of the tempe- 
rance question. It is unnecessary to 
repeat the reiterated disclaimer as to 
our drinking more coffee and tea than 
other of Her majesty's lieges — let those 
who believe we do, come among us and 
see ; and then they will not fan to dis- 
cover that having less thirst, than more 
artificial drinkers, we are as moderate 
in the use of harmless and refreshing 
drinks, as abstinent from the use of 
expensive, injurious, unnecessary, and 
debasing stimulants. 

Contradictory, prejudiced, and tardy, 
as "The Press*' has certainly been, 
we have reason to rejoice that the on- 
ward progress of our principles compels 
notice, and demands respect. And 
though considerable reluctance is still 
evinced in retracting old opinions, yet 
opponents are slowly coming in ; and, 
with the sterling good nature of staunch 
tee-totalers, we are willing to shake 
hands, and exclaim, in the words of 
the Scottish proverb, "let byganes be 
byganes." 



WASTE. 



Much has been said of waste and 
extravagance, but we know of no in- 
stance or example that will bear any 
parallel with the prodigality that is 
practised in converting barley into malt, 
and malt into beer. Cleopatra is said 
to have dissolved a precious gem in 
her glass, and to have drunk it at a 
banquet, as a proof of the little value 
she could afford to set upon what was 
costly ; but ^ems are less valuable than 
the food which God has created for the 
sustenance of life, and therefore he who 
destroys the precious grain of the earth, 
destroys what is more valuable than 
pearls, and his crifriinality is not a little 
enhanced, that he does this for the pur- 
pose of producing a poison. Should 
any one doubt what has just been stated, 



let him weigh a pint of beer and a pint 
of water, and he will then find that a 
pint of beer weighs lighter than a pint 
of water, showing that it is not a very 
substantial beverage, although so much 
grain has been squandered and spoiled 
to produce it Let him apply a heat to 
his pint of beer, and at 170 degrees the 
spirit will begin to go off in the form 
of a fiery vapour. At 212 degrees his 
beer will boil, and then steam will begin 
to depart ; if he will continue the boil- 
ing long enough, every particle of the 
water will be evaporated in the form of 
steam, and thepoii;e^er which will remain, 
and which is all the nutriment of the 
liquor, will weiffh about an ounce. If 
he had condensed and weighed the spirit 
that escaped, he would have found it to 
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have weighed, if the beer was strong, 
upwards of half art ounce. If he will 
eondense the stean and wei^h that, he 
will hay e fourteen ounces of water, and 
as stated already, there will be left 
somewhere ab(Hit an ounce of food. If 
he will taste this powder and examine 
it, ha will hesitate about admitting it 
to his stomaeh. With the farina of 
wheat, or of barley, it is not fit to be 
compared. It has been grown, roasted, 
scalded, boiled, embittered, fermented, 
and drenched with water and alcohol, 
till it seems neither fit for the land nor 
the dunghill, much less for a human 
stomach. Such then is the waste and 
the wickedness of getting beer out of 
barley. If we examined distillation we 
should find the matter still wofse ; for 
in producing spirit, no nourishment 
whatever is left in the liquid, and there- 
fore all the goodness of the barley is 
wasted or converted into an undiluted 
poison. 

In the manufacture of cider we are 
equally guilty of waste and extrava- 

fance. The apple is a nutritious fruit. 
t is particularly suited to our climate, 
and is intended to be to us, what the 
grape i^s to other lands, and would we 
attend to its culture more, the grapes 
of Palestine eould hardly compete with 
it. The apple ean sustain human life, 
and horses can perform a g^reat degree 
of work and labour when fed by it. 
Sheep and cows can be fed and fatted 
with it. A neighbour of mine fatted 
a fine piuf on apples and barley-meal, 
and the flesh obtained from this kind of 
feed was most delicious. It thrived 
much better upon apples and meal than 
it would upon potatoes and meal, and 
vot half the quantity of meal was used. 
Here, then, we have the two substances, 
barley and apples, usually employed and 
wasted to produce a desolating spirit, 
converted into wholesome animal food. 
In producing cider, we have a whole- 
some and natritious fruit converted into 
poison. If the reader doubts this state- 
ment, he hafi only to serve a pint of cider 
as we have directed him to treat a pint 
of beer, and collect first the spirit, then 
th& water, and, when both water and 
sf^lrits are evaporated, to weigh the 
portion of dust or powder that will be 
Uft behind. Here he will find that the 
nutritious portion is small indeed, not 
perhaps mo re than a quarter of an ounce. 



The remarks made concerning apples 
might, in some degree, be applied to the 
manufacture of wine from grapes, ex- 
cept, as we shall presently show, that 
the ancients understood the way of pre- 
serving the juice of the grape without 
allowing it to ferment, and therefore 
retained its nutritious qualities. In 
scripture, " to eat the fruit of the vine," 
as well as to drink its juice, " is a com- 
mon expression," showing that the 
grape, both when ripe and when dried, 
was, with the Easterns, a common arti- 
cle of food. We are not denying that 
the juice was expressed, and in some 
cases allowed to ferment ; we are merely 
asserting that it was an article of food, 
and that fermentation changed it into 
a poison. If the reader will take the 
trouble to analyse his wines, whether 
home made or foreign, he will find alco- 
hol, water, and an extract of a colour, 
quality, and quantity that will convince 
him of the folly and prodigality of 
wasting the fruits of the earth, by 
changing them into alcoholic poisons. 
All the medical testimonies we havi; 
given prove that the ardent spirit ob- 
tained from malt, apples, or grapes, 
'^ holds a natural enmity.with the blood 
of man" and therefore we are better 
without it. As for the fourteen ounces 
of water which will be found in every 
pint of beer, cider, or wine, we can 
obtain it much purer from the pump 
than from the beer-barrel, and the 
nutriment in either can bear no compa- 
rison with a mouthful of common 
wheaten bread. 

To what purpose then do we waste 
forty millions of bushels of barley, and 
devote 1,048,000 aeres of land to the 
production of grain and hops, all of 
which might be employed m a more 
useful, benevolent, and profitable man- 
ner? The land, if let to th|e poor, 
would be suij&cient to relieve the par- 
ishes from the burden of almost every 
pauper. The produce would make two 
or three millions of persons happy, and 
these poor people would pay as good 
rent for the land as is now given by the 
wealthier farmer, while, by spade hus- 
bandry, which their capital, alixis leisure, 
enables them to emplov, they would 
obtain a much more amin(|ant crop. 
We complain of crime, disease and pau- 
perism, yet to produce all three together, 
we sacrifice forty millions of bushels of 
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grain, and worse than allow to lie fal- 
low one million and forty-eight thou- 
sand acres of excellent land. The land 
God has given us, he has watered it 
from his clouds, and warmed it with his 
sun, but never did he intend that we 
should use his ground, and clouds, and 
sun, to corrupt, starve and destroy, any 
portion of the human family. 

From what has just been advanced, 
we perceive what a deception and fraud 
is practised upon the labouring man, by 
his being taught to believe that beer is 
a highly nou rishing beverage, and essen- 
tial to his strength and labour. The 
spirit warms and stimulates him, just as 
a spur or a whip may quicken the move- 
ments of « wearied horse,, but neither 
the spirit in the one case, nor the whip 
in the other, imparts any real substan- 
tial strength : indeed both must be in 
the end the cause of increased debility. 
A hard-working man wants nothing to 
increase his circulation; his labour 
keeps his heart and pulse in a healthy 
tone, and his blood naturally flows at 
a rate most conducive to vigour and 
longevity. AH that he needs to repair 
the waste of his system, is good nourish- 
ing food. Why then cheat him with 
spirit instead of giving him bread ? 
How dreadfully also he is robbed, by 
paying the enormous sum he does for 
the small and coarse portion of food 
that is in his pint of beer, porter, or 
cider. In the pint of liquor which costs 
him twopence, he has perhaps one ounce 
of most indigestible food. To get a 
pound of it, he must pay two shillings 
and eightpence, must drink nearly two 
gallons of water, and swallow, perhaps, 
little less than a pound of aerid poison. 
Surely divineprovidence never intended 
that nutrition should be obtained at 
such a roundabout, dangerous, and ex- 
pensive a rate as this. What if bread 
or meat were sold at the price of two 
and eightpence a pound, a famine must 
immediately ensue, and yet this is the 
price that orewer and landlord charge 
for their self-styled nutritious drinks, 
which they impregnate with poison 
into the bargain. Strange to say, also, 
these persons are monopolising the 
trade of the country, and paralysing 
our manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustry. If men pay at the rate of two 
mnd eightpence a pound for nourish- 
ment, 18 it any wonder that trade should 



be bad, and the dronlcard's family 
should have scarcely any clothes or other 
necessaries of life ? If money is spent 
on these poisons it cannot be a matter 
of surprise that the families of moderate 
drinkers are often but scantily provided 
for, and, for want of labour, plunged 
into the deepest distress? Surely 
among all our teaching, we ought to 
give a few lessons on nutriment, and 
thus enlighten the public ott this highly 
important subject, that men may no 
longer be the dupes of the ignorant or 
the designing, and ♦' spend their money 
for that which is not bread, and their 
labour for that which satisfieth not.'' 

We should consider it a dire cala- 
mity if upwards of a million pf acres of 
the best land in the country were on., a 
sudden deluged, or by any other scourge 
rendered unproductive ; but in growing 
barley for malt, the ground which God 
has blessed has its productive energies 
employed to produce disease, crime, and, 
alas! in many instances, perdition. 
The miasmata that arise from the pesti- 
lential regions of Sierra Leone, are 
not near so destructive to mankind as 
the fields in Britain which are cultiva- 
ted for the purpose of produeingr grain 
to be converted into alcohol. Were all 
the acres thus employed to be immedi- 
ately inundated, or converted into the 
most unhealthy marshes, the loss to the 
country would not be equal to what it 
Is at present doomed to suffer from the 
abominable misuse of so many millions 
of bushels of valuable grain. 

Were thirtycsi» millions of bushels of 
wholesome grain to be thrown annually 
into the sea, how deeply we should de- 
plore the loss; but in forty miUions of 
bushels of barley we have at least thirty- 
six minions of bushels of wholesome 
farinaceous food, and yet the whole of 
this, by being converted into poison, is 
worse than wasted ; for the vile spirit, 
which the depraved taste and perverted 
ingenuity of man extracts from it, stalks 
through the land with all the powers of 
a destroying angel, and carries disease, 
misery, desolation, and death, in to every 
house that it enters. 

Forty millions of bushels of malt, at 
88. per bushel, are worth 16,000,000/. ; 
and, supposing bread to be eightpence 
the quartern loaf, sixteen millions ster- 
ling would purchase three thousand 
eight hundred and forty millions of 
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qiiarten loaves, and consequently would 
supply upwards of two millions of per- 
sons with two pounds of bread per day 
for a whole year. What epithet could 
fitly designate the wretch who would 
recklessly throw into the bottom of the 
sea a sum of money, or a quantity of 
bread sufficient to feed two millions of 
poor people for a whole year ? But if, 
instead of doing so,he actually converted 
it into a poison, which could alike 
produce disease of body and demoraliza- 
tion of character, and then commended 
and distributed the venomous substance 



— the term demon would be deemed an 
appellation far too gentle for such a 
man; and yet this is what we are all 
doing so long a$ we manufacture, dis- 
pense, or commend, alcoholic drinks. 
We not merely waste what would actu- 
ally feed two millions of people for a 
whole year, btit we convert this whole- 
some grain into a destructive spirit, 
which poisons and destroys many mil- 
lions ; and thus, instead of feeding two 
millions, we poison perhaps not less 
than twenty. 

Anti'Bacehw, hyihe Ree. B. Parsons 
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That the prejudice, happily for Bri- 
tain, much less popular, uow, than it 
was a few years since, which attributes 
to intoxicating liquors, generally, a 
pre-eminent nutriture, is a warmly con- 
troverted point, the reader need not be 
told. It is here called a prejudice, be- 
cause, in our judgement, it is an opi- 
nion formed witiiout the slightest 
examination. Its extreme popularity 
would be wholly unaccountable were it 
not a prejudice, were it any other than 
what close observation proves it un- 
questionably to be — a notion which has 
been insinuated into the mind while its 
judgment was yet immature, and which 
having been long admitted by the mind 
as a truth, has become inwrought, as it 
were, in its constit^ution. 

The doctrine (or prejudice, as we 
have, with stricter propriety called it,) 
which attributes to intoxicating liquprs 
a pre-eminent nutriture, liet at the 
foundation of the intemperate customs 
which still so greatly afflict our land; 
and IS, on this account alone, worthy 
the closest examination. This exami- 
nation we purpose to attempt. 

'J*he question, "do intoxicating li- 
quors poi^sess the high nutriture ascribed 
to them V* will admit of an easy deci- 
sion, if we first direct our attention to 
another question — "are liquids nutri- 
tious or wholly iunutritive?** The 
determination of this question leads us, 
first, to the consideration of the me- 
chanical condition of the particles of 
matter which originates in its inelastic 
fluidity. The distinction between a 
solid and a liquid, or inelastic fluid. 



arises solely from one particular, 
wherein the states of their particles 
differ. The particles of a solid sub- 
stance possess a cohesive tendency, and 
hence we observe in them a compact 
union, which gives, to the body which 
they compose, a power of firm resist- 
since to any pressure tending to alter its 
form. On the contrary, the particles of 
a liquid are utterly destitute of this 
tendency ; and hence the particles being, 
as it were, perfectly indifferent to one 
another, a liquid yields to any pressure 
tending to alter its form. F^rom this, 
then, the conclusion follows, that the 
particles of a liquid are, of necessity, 
incoherent, inasmuch as the particles of 
a substance, if coherent, would, ine- 
vitably, constitute a solid. 

Those who are at all acquainted with 
the process of animal nutrition, must 
know that it consists, mainly, if not 
solely, in the assimilation to the sub- 
stance of animal fibre of food, however 
varied that food may be ; and the in- 
corporation of the food, thus assimi- 
lated to its substance, with animal fibre, 
or muscle. Now any rational person 
must admit that particles which are 
necessarily incoherent, (as those of 
liquids are, since their incoherence 
gives to the substance which they coin- 
pose its liquid character,) cannot admit 
of assimilation to, and in corporatioo 
with, a solid substance, such as animal 
fibre, or muscle, because to admit of 
this they must beconie cohesive, and 
then the substance which they compose 
must lose its liquid character. Liquids, 
then, being incapable, as theii particles 
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are so, of that assimilation and incor- 
poration which constitatcs nutrition, 
cannot nourish, or are wholly innu- 
tritive. This point is worthy ofgreater 
attention, inasmuch' as a man of some 
notoriety, and whose judgment receives 
additional authority from Jiis possession 
of a title of medical distinction, a year 
or two ago, put forth, with every evi- 
dence of sincerity, the opinion, that 
alcohol, a pure liquid, and, as chemists 
call it, an indigestible fluid, is "con- 
centrated nutriment." 

Our original question now claims our 
attention. A pure liquid, we flatter 
ourselves, we have demonstrated to be 
wholly innutritive. Spirits, then, whe- 
ther neat, or diluted by water, are 
wholly innutritive. But there is a 
class of intoxicating liquors which are 
not purely liquid. We refer to such as 
are, in some degree, vegetable infusions, 
such as wines and malt liquors. With 
such, in the consideration of our ori- 
ginal question, we have now to do. 
All such liquors, analysis proves to 
consist of three constituents : alcohol, 
which is totally innutritive ; water, 
which being purely liquid, is equally 
so ; and a residuum, as it is termed, 
which, being solid, may be nutritive. 
This residuum, alone, it is certain, is 
nutritious, but in what degree we do 
not pretend to say. Supposing, how- 
ever, (and the supposition is exceedingly 
liberal,) that this substance (its true 



character it would be difficult to deter- 
mine,) were " concentrated nutriment ;" 
if we compare the greatest proportion' 
of it, found in wines and malt liquors, 
with the estimated nutriment of bread 
or animal fibre, it will be found to be 
incomparably inferior to the nutriment 
of these leading articles of animal and 
vegetable diet. 

Pre-eminent nutriture, then, is falsely 
ascribed to intoxicating liquors. 

One consequence follows this. If the 
nutritive property in intoxicating li- 
quors be small, then they must contri- 
bute in but a very slight degree to the 
support of physical energy. The great 
end of nutrition, is the increase, by in- 
corporation of foreign substance with it, 
of muscular fibre. Muscular fibre is the 
organ of physical power, therefore that 
power must diminish or increase with 
the diminution or increase of muscular 
bulk, which is invariably observed to be 
the case; and as nutrition increases this 
bulk, it also increases that power which 
depends upon it. But as intoxicating 
liquors, even the most nutritive of them, 
nourish but very slightly, it follows that 
very little physical or muscular energy 
can arise from the use of them. 

J. C. W.* 

• In our last number, in the article "Moral 
Obligation," by this cuntribntor, an error of the 
press occurred in the last paragraph, second line : 
the word "aftttfe" was introduced for " dUute."— 
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The grey light of an October morn- 
ing beheld James Markham and his son 
trudging merrily along through the 
little village of Woodhill, in order to 
dispose of some cattle at the neighbour- 
ing fair. 

James was a fine powerful man of 
about forty, with expressive and rather 
pleasing cast of countenance ; but with 
that bold outline indicative of strong 
passions and hasty temperement. 

The younger Markham could scarcely 
have seen eighteen winters, but had 
already attained the goodly proportions 
of manhood. The lark that carroUed 
above his head seemed scarcely more 
joyous than the youth who, in good 
natured rivalry, trolled forth the frag- 
ments of a hundred songs. 

VOL. I.] 



Arrived at their destination, many 
were the warm greetings interchanged 
by those who had for years been accus- 
tomed to meet only upon like occasions, 
and many an anxious enquiry was made 
after the welfare of distant relatives and 
connexions. 

The fair was unusually brisk, so that 
at an early hour James Markham had 
disposed of his cattle at a rate highly 
satisfactory to himself at least, if not to 
his chapman. 

The door of the Old Malt Shovel 
stood most invitingly open, and thither 
they retired to spend the luck.penny^ in 
compliance with that most dictatorial 
of all tyrants — custom. 
» The house was clean, the landlord 
obliging, and if one might judge by the 
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mirth and hiUrit^ of the half-dozen 
rustics who occupied the seats nearest 
to the capacious chimney, the ale was 
good. The topics of conversation were 
such as usually engage the attention of 
those whose business it is to till the 
ground, — weather, crops, taxation, and 
the policy, domestic and foreign, of the 
** powers that be ;" and an attentive 
listener would have been truly asto- 
nished to observe with what ease and 
rapidity several knotty political pro- 
blems were solved, which nad for a long 
time tested to the utmost the intellec- 
tual capabilities of the two honourable 
members who represented the county in 
the British house of parliament. 

" Good company on the road is the 
shortest cut," saith the old proverb; 
but the shortest cut to James Mark- 
ham's home was in an opposite direc- 
tion to that of his acquaintance; so re- 
solving to have the most of his com- 
pany he delayed his departure until the 
ale had made a very visible inroad upon 
his understanding. The night was 
dark and tempestous when, accompanied 
by his son, he bent his steps homeward. 

■^ ♦ * * "^^t 4c 

Next morning the sun rose upon a 
deep sheet of snow, covering hill and 
plain as far as the eye could reach ; and 
the house of Markham, once the abode 
of peace and happiness, resounded with 
the wail of the widow, and the lament 
of the fatherless. 

The storm continued with slight in- 
termissions for several days, so as to 
render all search fruitless; but the 
genial influence of spring brought to 



light that which the exertions of sym- 
pathising neighbours had failed in ac- 
complishing — it discovered the body of 
the younger Markham in a hollow on 
the road side shockingly mutillated, 
and with every evidence of a violent 
death. » * ♦ 

Twenty- three years after the event 
above recorded, the curate of Woodhill 
was summoned to administer the labt 
consolations of religion to a dying man. 
The messenger led the way to a wretched 
hovel, where, upon a lock of straw, lay 
the body of one in the last stage of 
disease and misery, while the restless 
eye and quivering lip denoted the work- 
ings of an agonised spirit. The hand 
which the clergyman had taken within 
his own was instantly withdrawn, with 
an effort that threatened instant disso- 
lution. "No, no," cried the dying 
man, " I am unworthy of this kindness. 
Listen" — and the curate bent his ear td 
the lips of the sufferer, — " I am one who 
has lived without happiness, the victim 
of strong drink, the destroyer of those 
I should have cherished, and I die with- 
out hope." After a pause he added, 
"promise to obey the directions con- 
tained in this packet, and when men 
speak of my crime, bid them remember 
my punishment." The clergyman knelt 
in prayer, and when he arose, James 
Markham had ceased to exist. * * * 

In the churchyard of Woodhill are 
two graves, which the superstitious 
fears of the peasant teach him to avoid; 
within their narrow limits repose the 
father and his son, the murderer and 
his victim. T. H. O. 
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Painting and sculpture, in this 
country, have not had the advantage of 
even that proportion of patronage that 
has been awarded to architecture ; and 
though we freely admit that the pro- 
fessors of the latter have had many dif- 
ficulties to contend with, yet their 
advantages have been immeasurably 
greater than those which have fallen to 
the lot of the painter and the sculptor. 
Ecclesiastical and palatial buildings 
have afforded a wide scope for exer- 
cising the genius of the architect, 
whilst the painter has been excludecf* 



from so admirable an opportunity for 
the display of his abilities, as would 
have been presented to him had the 
severe discipline of the Protestant esta- 
blishment allowed of the decoration of 
her churches by the productions of his 
pencil. With regard to sculpture, that 
has indeed, in modern times, had com- 
paratively the advantage over painting. 
The several monuments which the gra- 
titude of the nation has caused to be 
erected to the memory of the military 
and naval commanders who have sus- 
tained the honour of our flag, have af- 
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forded bcupe for the sculptor'g art. The 
statues, too, of those wnose minds have 
thrown li^ht upon the various branches 
of scientific research, of statesmen, of 
philanthropists, and of philosophers, 
liave also supplied subjects for the exer* 
cise of his genius. 

It is difficult to determine whether 
these arts are inventions more pleasing 
or more useful ; whether they afford 
more pleasure as means of delineating 
agreeable forms, or are of greater use 
as media for recording, in the most 
"Striking and attractive manner, the 
performance of good and virtuous ac- 
tions, by a representation of their oc- 
currence, and thus stimulating others 
to do the like. But whether the scale 
would weigh in favour of gratification 
or value we have no necesttity here to 
stop and inquire; our purpose is to 
show in what instances the exalted 
destiny of art has been debased, and to 
inquire into a few of the causes which 
may have Jed to that unhappy result. 
We must again request the reader to 
bear in mind that whenever in this paper 
we use the words "arts" or "fine arts" 
we confine our meaning to those of 
painting or sculpture. 

The fine arts are misapplied when 
they are used only as a means of visual 
gratification. Their capabilities are to 
incite emulation, and when they are re- 
sorted to for the mere purpose of gra- 
tifying the organs of vision by the re- 
presentation of that which leaves no 
impression on the mind, however pretty 
the delineation, or however innoxious 
the subject may be, still we cannot but 
see that they are misapplied. They are 
debased when they become subserviewt 
to the fluctuating whims of fashion; 
when thej are applied only to the re- 
presentation of those thingB which the 
fickle fancy of one day calls into exist- 
ence* and remits to their native obscu- 
rity on the next. The fine arts are de- 
graded when they foster prejudice, and 
truckle to individual predilection ; when 
thejr descend to become the vehicle of 
ridicule, or are applied to the purpose 
of raising contempt at personal, mental, 
or bodily deformity ; and they are pros- 
tituted when they pander to the still 
baser and grosser passions and appetites 
of mankind. 

Though it is sincerely to be wished 
that arts of such value as these should 
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never be misapplied, it is ditiGbcuIt to 
point any remedy other than advanced 
intellectual education, whenever such 
misapplication occurs. If the intellec- 
tual palate of the public be of so feeble 
a nature that it cannot bear anything 
more powerful than mere prettiness, 
why the professors of art who are 
obliged to exist by the pecuniary sup- 
port of that public must, perforce, ofier 
it such meats as it can with satisfaction 
or safety digest. If " a sweet little 
landscape," or " a dear little lamb," or 
"a charming cow," are the subjects 
most desired, why artistic cooks must 
serve them up as a matter both of in- 
terest and of course. If the works of 
Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, or of any 
other gentleman with an obsolete name, 
in the style of Salvator Rosa, are ad- 
mired because " his rocks are so soft," 
Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones would be per- 
fectly justified in making his granite as 
soft as a feather-bed, or, to adopt the 
words of Othello, where he speaks of 
the flinty couch of war, as "a thrice 
driv'n bed of down." So long as pain- 
ters must live by their calling, so long 
they are justified in stocking the market 
with such wares as are suitable to public 
demand, provided that demand is for 
works which do not effeet any moral 
harm. If preUiness be the extent to 
which the general voice requires their 
exertions, without blame they may 
apply their pencils in portraying sub- 
jects in which prettiness alone is dis- 
played. 

In a far difierent light we view the 
efibrts of those artists who debase the 
profession they adopt. The allurements 
of gain can never justify such a course. 
Practitioners, if they would hold the 
rank that properly belongs to them, 
must fling aside many of their notions 
of self* interest, and sacrifice to the ge- 
neral good some portion of individual 
profit The whims of fashion, which 
require the representation of the human 
form under such aspects as, in nature, 
would be calculated to call up in the 
vicious, prurient imaginings, and a 
blush on the face of the modest, are 
such as with which an artist should 
never condescend to comply. The out- 
rages upon decency in the portraiture-— 
even of ladies of distinguished rank and 
of unblemished reputation — which daily 
meet the eye, from the pencils of the 
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most eminent painters, are enough to 
justify the ohservation we have iiiatie. 
The profligacy of manners in society, 
corrupt to its very heart's core in the 
reign of the second Charles, permitted 
or rather encouraged those correspond- 
ing personal dispia)8 which have heen 
furnished to us hy the pencils of Leiy 
and of Kneller. But in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and in the reign 
of a female sovereign, we are certainly 
not prepared for similar infractions of 
propriety. It is no sufficient reply — a 
reply so often urged to this ohjection — 
that the works themselves are beautiful 
as specimens of art. On the contrary, 
the more exquisite the performance, the 
more insidious is the mischief it may do. 
The portrait of a lady of known spot- 
less purity, from the hand of a gentle- 
man of high artistic character, and of 
undoubted personal reputation, may 
fairly be supposed to be of such a nature 
that the most modest might view with- 
out danger, and the most tender mother 
cast before the view of her daughter 
without fear. But how different is the 
facti Let an examinatidn of the walls 
of our exhibition rooms answer the 
question. We think, were the fair ori- 
ginals to make their appearance in 
company in the same style of display in 
which their representations are placed 
before the public, an expression of opi- 
nion somewhat disagreeable to ears 
polite mi^ht assail them. Who then is 
to blame f We say the eminent artists 
who thus venture to do that in imita- 
tion, which their sitters dare not do in 
fact. But it may be said the parties 
who pay do not object, or the artist 
would not commit the impropriety. It 
may be so ; but if the artist did not pro- 
ceed thus in his work, native modesty 
. would prevent his receiving instruc- 
tions of^ such a nature. In short, if he 
were not the willing, nay, the voluntary 
instrument, he would not be the instru- 
ment of this evil at all. 

Proceeding in the downward coarse, 
M'e come to a class or chisses of repre- 
sentation which degrade the arts. Here 
we shall allude, at present, only slightly 
and generally to those works which are 
intended to foster the prejudice of man 
against man, or of one sect against 
another, which basely truckle to depict 
those actions which gratify individual 
predilection or personal vanity ; or 



which, rendering portraiture the vehicle 
of malignity ana slander, unworthily 
adopt caricature as a means of ridicule 
of mental or bodily deformity. These 
points we shall pass over simply with 
the remark, that they are all instances 
of the degradation of'^art. But there is 
another and more serious part of this 
branch of the subject, to be adverted to 
at greater length ; "we mean the exhi- 
bition of prominent subjects in the 
guise of modesty, and the transfer to 
canvass or paper of those displays which 
nightly take place on the boards of our 
theatres, to the delight of the coarser- 
minded of the men, and to the annoy- 
ance, to use the mildest word, of tie 
pure-hearted of the other sex. Here 
again we have to complain that names 
01 the highest eminence as artists are 
arrayed in the list of those who have 
perpetrated this outrage. The most 
exquisite grace of contour, the most 
masterly execution, the most elegant 
degree of composition, are brought to 
bear upon those works. We are daily 
asked, " What is there improper in de- 
picting on paper those graces which the 
noblest of the land, the female aristo- 
cracy of England; nightly honour with 
their presence and thei r pUudits ?" We 
conceive that the answer is simple and 
easy. If the ladies of England think 
fit to sanction this practice, they have, 
at all events, the excuse that the whole 
exhibition is not of the same stamp as 
that which the artist invariably selects 
for his point of representation. It is by 
the contemplation of vicious subjects, 
disguised under the semblance of that 
which is harmless, which undermines 
that native modesty which is the surest 
safeguard of innocence. One and all, 
from first to last we say that these re- 
presentations are of a purient and in- 
delicate nature, and disgrace the arts, 
as they dishonour the artists who make 
them. 

It has been frequently observed, that 
the newspapers of the day are not the 
oracles but the organs of*^ public senti- 
ment; and that if their writers indulge 
in laxity of style, they do so not to 
guide the public to vice, but because 
the public, being vicious, will not sup- 
port their labours unless they arc of 
that particular nature. So it has been 
often asserted, that the throngs of per- 
sons who may be seen passing a vacant 
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moment at .the windows of the print- 
shops, are attracted there, not because 
vicious subjects are shown, but that they 
seek those places from their own innate 
predilections for iuimorality, hoping 
that such wares may be on view. It is 
possible that, in some instances, this 
may be the case. It is true, we see the 
old in vice, the young adept in crime, 
the woman abandoned of all shame, and 
the thfef a candidate for the gallows, 
hovering, like blow-flies, around these 
shambles of corruption ; but we are not, 
therefore, justified in coming to the con- 
clusion that our whole p(»pulation is 
corrupt. On the contrary, we feel 
bound in charity to suppose that these 
are exceptions to a general rule. In- 
deed, let a diligent observer pass one of 
the shops of our really rcsiiectable 
print-sellers, and see whether intense 
curiosity is not evidenced in the coun- 
tenances of the spectators of the humbler 
grades, upon viewing works of Michael 
Angelo or of Raffaelle. The curiosity 
of which we speak is not a mere idle, in- 
quisitiveness, but is a token of a real 
desire to understand and fully value 
the labours of those transcendent mas- 
ters. If we are right in this view, and 
we little fear being proved otherwise, 
we confess it arouses in us a feeling of 
indij^nation, which we are sure is res- 
ponded to by every honest and virtuous 
man, that impunity should be allowed 
to the scoundrels who thus daily out 
rage public decency ; a set of scoun- 
drels who have just capital enough to 
rummage the polluted magazines of 
foreign dealers, and inundate the town 
with their odious stores. 



Is it, we ask, to be endured that it 
should be unsafe for any man, if accom- 
panied by a virtuous woman, to stop 
and seek amusement at the window of a 
printseller, unless he happen exactly to 
know the high character of his house, 
lest her eyes fall in contact with some 
of these polluted compositions ? Is it 
to be endured that her modesty should 
be insulted by productions which at 
once reflect infamy on the designer, 
disgrace on him who exposes them to 
view, and dishonour on the magistrates 
who neglect their duty by permitting 
the powers of the law to slumber, in- 
stead of vigorously putting them in 
force against these violators of every 
principle of decency and morality ? 

The fine arts prQperly applied and 
judiciously directed are a moral engine 
of overwhelming power, nor are they 
less formidably misdirected and misap- 
plied. Honour, patriotism, all the 
nobler aspirations of humanity, even 
religion itselij are fostered by a due 
application of them. It becomes, then, 
a matter of the gravest importance that 
they should be considerately encouraged 
and carefully watched, and that every 
attempt at misapplication should be 
unsparingly exposed and unflinchingly 
put down. Convinced of the truth of 
this, and prompted by an ardent desire 
for the cultivation of art, we have thrown 
together these observations, in th^^ hope 
of arousing publicattention to a subject 
which we conceive to be of such trans- 
cendent consequence. 

AMdgtd from th^ Polyie9hnic Journal 



PENCILLINGS OF BACCHANALIANS, 

BY QUIZZINA SKETCH. 



No. 3.--THE ARISTOCRAT. 



' What can ennoble sots, or slatbs, or cowards f 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards." 



Naturb and Fortune have surely a 
malicious pleasure in counteracting 
each others purposes, very seldom do 
they unite with anything like cordiality 
in both benefitting the same individual. 
Thus we perceive those whom Nature 
has most favoured. Fortune proves a 



peevish stepdame to ; and where For- 
tune showers her golden gifts, Nature 
coldly looks on with churlish niggard- 
liness; by this means, perhaps, main- 
taining a sort of equitable adjustment 
in the condition of their respective 
favourites. The most noble Augustus 
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Beauvez, Lord Marquis of Brandy- 
ford, was one of Fortune's favourites : 
rank and wealth were showered on 
him in rich profusion, but Nature 
had not seconded the blind Goddess's 
liberality. All the nobility of the 
Marquis consisted in his title and his 
wealth ; stript of these, nothing re- 
mained for the vulgar to admire, cer- 
tainly the very degraded among the 
latter class might, from that "fellow 
feeling which makes us wondrous kind," 
entertain a sort of sympathy with enc 
who if, by a caprice of Fortune, not 
exactly *''with them," was undoubtedly 
'* o/ them,'* in every sense of the word. 
There are some individuals so utterly 
ignorant and neglected, that moral de- 
linquency in them, and brutal degene- 
racy of habits and tastes, cannot excite 
wonder : coarse, and gross, and sensual, 
pursuits have surrounded them ever 
since they first appeared in the world 
— " they were to the manner born." 
But hII that circumstances had made 
the most degraded of our species, the 
most noble Marquis had made himself. 
He was an amateur student of the science 
of blackguardism ; and to do him justice 
in this highly patronised acquirement^ 
he attained the height of his ambition ; 
he excelled all his contemporaries high 
and low. None of his peers could carry 
more wine without being obliged to be 
carried in turn. Not a cabman, groom, 
or drunken porter, among his conge- 
nial acquaintances, could swallow more 
spirit neatly than the Marquis; his 
throat and stomach being, as he him- 
self expressed it, like an American ship, 
** copper bottomed and fastened." And 
when primed with these favourite sti- 
mulants, not arufiian in the three king- 
doms could excel this hereditary legis- 
lator in breaking windows, wrenching 
off knockers^ insulting women, and 
frightening children. Not to mention 
the humane and elevating occupations 
he engaged in,->such as cock-fighting, 
horse racing, dog-fancying, boxing, &c. 
His ample means gave him opportuni- 
ties of being pre-eminently great in 
these pursuits. He was a linguist too, 
in one sense, being perfectly conversant 
Wifth the various dialects of slang, cock- 
neyism, brogue, and blasphemy. 

It has been said that there is no vul- 
garity so complete as the vulgarity of 
imitation ; if this be true, scarcely any 



among those called great can escape the 
charge of vulgarity : fashion itself, be- 
ing merely a servile imitation of the 
whims of others. The Marquis of 
Brandyford set the fashion, and a host 
of smaller fry speedily initiated them- 
selves into the mysteries of the various 
accomplishments in which their proto- 
type excelled. 

Among those classes termed^ by the 
Marquis plebean, there was nof such a 
rage for distinction, in the arts descri- 
bed, as might be expected. With the 
exception of a few restive costermon- 
gers who, to use their own language, 
"seed no reason vy they should not be 
privaleged to run their wheicles on the 
pavement, as veil as he'er a lord in 
Hingland.'' And a few cabmen and 
omnibus drivers, who raced occasion- 
ally, to the infinite annoyance of their 
passengers, and the dismay of pedestri- 
ans. With these exceptions tne Mar- 
quis's disciples were chiefly sprigs of 
gentility, — " all honourable men.'' 

John Bull is proverbial for his leni- 
ency towards bacchanalian offenders, 
particularlv if they can plead rank, 
wealth, and education, in extenuation 
of their delinquencies. The benevolent 
old gentleman shakes his head at what 
he terms youthful indiscretions, and re- 
serves the fulness of his wrath for any 
poor, ignorant, hopeless wretch whom 
despair, and physical as well as moral 
weakness, plunges into intemperance. 
But honest John Bull has a near rela- 
tion, a good deal younger than him- 
self, named Jonathan, a sturdy, inde- 
pendent, resolute fellow, who always 
looks at the fault, and not the person 
who commits it. One of the greatest 
mistakes that the Marquis of Brandy- 
ford ever made, was paying a visit to 
Jonathan's estate: his title that pro- 
tects him, like the shield of Hercules, 
in John Bull's dominions, was a useless 
bauble when he visited his relation. 

The marquis displayed his proficiency 
there in breaking windows, and scare- 
ing quiet folks ; but he soon found him- 
self in an awkward dilemma. The law 
had no sort of respect for him, and as 
to his title, it was laughed at. " Yon 
an English lord,'' exclaimed Jonathan's 
adherents, ^* what has that to do with 
the offence of which you have been con- 
victed, besides I guess you are no lord, 
you are pretty considerably more likea 
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groom ; it is impossible any one so un- 
like a gentleman can be a lord/' 

With infinite trouble, and after ma* 
king the most ample remuneration, the 
noble bacchanalian made shift to retreat 
from Jonathan's grasp, shaking off the 
dust from his feet; and if he had al- 
lowed himself to get once thoroughly 
sober he might have profited by the 
wisdom he had piirchased. But he se- 
dulously guarded against the possible 
contingency of accidental sobriety, by 
drinking sufficient every night to ren- 
der him comfortably stupid every morn- 
ing ; consequently, the experience which 
is said to make fools wise, was lost on 
him. He resolved to extend his travels ; 
and recollecting that in the northern 
countries of Europe the frolics of a peer 
might obtain more attention than in 
those more fiuhionable and frequented 
routes, where folly was the prevailing 
mode ; he therefore determined on a trip 
to Norway. And in that country if he 
had possessed the least medium of sense, 
the forcible and convincing arguments 
he met with, would certainly have 
aroused it. But whether spirituous 
drinks had dried up his brain, or na- 



ture had maliciously neglected to give 
him any, certain it is, that not having 
profttted by the lesson Jonathan had 
taught, the incorrigible Marquis must 
needs play off his old tricks among the 
stardv Norwegians, who, in their turn, 
thinking him a mere brute, resorted to 
brutal treatment ; and, with a mighty 
staff appropriately called '* the morning 
star," struck him so violent a blow on 
that part of the head which phrenolo- 
gists term the seat of the organ of de- 
structiveness, (no doubt largely devel- 
oped) that if it had not been for the 
absence of brain before remarked, he 
would certainly have taken his place in 
the tomb of his ancestors. However, 
he ultimately escaped the grasp of death, 
and, for a season, the practical lecture 
on phrenology that he nad received was 
of manifest service to him. Report 
says that he is now as frenzied as ever ; 
and, as even the most noxious reptiles 
have their uses, the most noble Marquis 
of Brandyford, by shewing the depths 
of degradation to which a man, in spite 
of birth, rank, and education, may sink, 
powerfully serves '* to point a moral, 
and adorn a tale." 



ANALYSIS OF STANDARD TEMPERANCE LITERATURE. 

[continued from our last.] 



The Temperance Public owe a debt 
of gratitude to the talented author of 
" Thb Curse op Britain,"' and 
" The Idolatry op Britain," and 
we rejoice that the former very able 
work has been reduced in price, and 
received many valuable additions, in 
the excellent second edition recently 
presented to the people. For sound- 
ness of reasoning, liberality of senti* 
ment, and variety of illustration, it is 
second to no standard work that has 
appeared, either in England or Ame- 
rica, on the important subject of Tem- 
perance. The Rev. W. R. Baker, in 
nis literary labours, has applied him- 
self to a task of very great difficulty, 
viz., endeavouring to convince the Chris- 
tian Church of the great responsibility 
which attaches particularly to them, 
as the lights of the world, on the sub- 
ject of the national sin of intemperance. 
He has shewn his zeal for pure and 
undefiled religion, and his earnest de- 
sire for the increase of usefulness and 



estimation of Christian ministers, by 
faithfully, fearlessly, yet mildly, set- 
ting truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, before the valued body 
of which he has proved himself such a 
disinterested member. The circum- 
stance which strikes an impartial rea- 
der, as something surprising, is, that 
Christian ministers should hesitate any 
longer, as to how they ought to act, in 
the great question of the temperance 
reformation. Assuredly they have no 
longer the excuse of ignorance to ren- 
der, for practice has fully borne out 
the teachings of precept in the wonder- 
ful progress the cause has made, and 
the various excellent results that have 
followed its diffusion. 

The "Curse of Britain" deserves to 
be as " familiar as household words" 
to the temperance public, and to every 
Christian anxious to preserve the pu- 
rity of the Christian character " un- 
spotted from the world." 

The following admirable remarks 
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are very valuable as conveying a me- 
lancholy but important truth which no 
sincere professor of religion can read, 
without Deing aroused to consider the 
potency of examnle, and the necessity 
of" the Church" shunning 80 flagrant 
an " appearance of evil," as the use of 
intoxicating drinks. 

** What are deaienated the middle classes, 
have generally lield a aomewhat middle course 
at their entertainments, between the splendid 
excesses of the great, and the sottish carous- 
inge of the vulgar. These, however, have not 
been backward, in lending their aid, on all 
their festal occasions, tn increase (he number 
of the intemperate. Unless the individuals 
assembled have beeti influenced by the prin- 
ciples of the Gosp»»l, their meeting together 
has, too frequently, been regarded as not 
merely allowing the moderate indulgence of 
appetite, but as almost demanding that it 
sQould be attended with a certain amount of 
drunkenness. In Ireland and Scotland, par- 
ttcnlarly, and toocommonlyinEngland, a mar- 
riage, a baptism, the expiration of a minority, 
or an apprenticeship, nas been a signal for 
converting men into brutes — for initiating 
some into drunkenness,— and for fastening 
afresh the chains by which the intemperate 
had been already enslaved. 

** But those who make no pretensions to 
religion, are not the only parties who are 
chargeable with the abuse of strong drinks on 
festal occasions ! The church,* by the con- 
dart of many of its members, when met for 
social purposes, is also accessory to the evil 
we deplore ! It is painful to confess eur own 
errors, ar<d equalli^ so to expose the errors of 
our friends ; but it is often necessary to do 
both, that the greater evils, which arise from 
concealment, may be avoided. We acknow- 
ledge, then, that we have often been parties, in 
the different circles of the religious portion of 
the community, to what, with our present 
views and feelings, we can do no otherwise 
than condemn. Often have we witnessed 
scenes, in those circles, which we cannot but 
think would have called forth the severest rep- 
rehension of the holy, and self-denying Redee- 
mer, had he been present; and have caused 
the Great Apostle of the Gentiles, while the 
blush of shame, and of virtuous indignation, 
sufiFused his cheeks, to exclaim, " are ye not 
carnal, and walk as men ?" Let it not be sup- 
posed, that the writer would charge either him- 
self, or his Christian associates, with actual 
intemperance ; but he would appeal to the con- 
science of every Christian professor, whether 
male or female, and ask, if, when the table has 
been adorned with a fair and profuse display 
of glasses, and bottles, and decanters, and 
the wine, or the spirits have moved briskly 
round, the giddy laugh, and the flippant rep- 
artee, and the almost entire absence of rational 
and improving converse, have not demon- 
strated, that the Christian character receives 



• The writer uses the terra to signify pro- 
fe$ting Christians of all denominations. 



no aid to its developement from intoxicating 
drinks, but, on the contrary, is subject to se- 
rious deterioration from their influence? It 
is not, however, to be doubted, that many re- 
ligious professors, whose sincerity was, once, 
far above all suspicion, have become addicted 
to intemperance; and if the entire history of 
religious declensions were before us, it would 
be found, that very many of them^ might date 
their commencement from a period, when a 
number of the professed disciples of the Son 
of God were surrounding the festal board, 
enjoing not ** a feast of reason, and a flow of 
soul," but drinking in the same insiduous 
poison, which is capable of exciting to ra^ng 
madness, or of depressing to sottish idiotism. 
'* In connexion with this part of the subject 
it is proper to remark, that even the ministers 
of the Gospel have given, by their own exam- 
ple, their sanction to customs, the evilsarising 
from which, both to themselves and others, 
will only be fully known in the last great day; 
but which are sufficiently apparent lo render 
it, on their part, a most imperative duty, hence- 
forth to discountenance such customs, both by 
precept and example. In alluding to America, 
the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods, t remarks, "I 
remember that at a particular period, before 
the temperance reformation commenced, I 
was able to count up forty ministers of the 
Gospel, and none of them at a very great dis- 
tance, who either were drunkards, or so far 
addicted to intemperate drinking, that their 
reputation and usefulness were greatly in- 
jured, if not utterly ruined. And I could 
mention an ordination that took place about 
twenty years ago, at which, I myself, was 
ashamed and grieved to see two aged ministers 
literally drunk." — The writer cannot say that 
he has 'ever witnessed such flagrant disregard 
to Christian consistency, at meetings of min- 
isters ; but he can say, that he has often felt, 
at such meetings, when the usual quantity of 
wine was nearly exhausted, that if the brethren 
had been then called upon, coolly and experi- 
mentally, to unfold tne spiritual character, 
and to enforce the holy claims of the Gospel, 
many of them would be found inadequate to 
such a task. *• I have frequently," saya 
Leonard Woods, " and with deep concern, 
reflected upon the effect of stimulating drink 
upon our moral and religious state. It tends 
to inflame all that is depraved and earthly in 
a minister, and to extinguish all that is spiri- 
tual and holy. It is poison to the soul as 
reallv as to the body. 

** To these remarks it is more than probable 
that some will at once object, that our Lord 
sanctioned the use of wine at the marriage of 
Cana in Galilee. That he did so is admitted, 
but no advantage can possibly accrue to the 
objectors by the admission, unless it be 
proved, that the wine, which our Lord sanc- 
tioned the use of, had the same tendency to 
intoxicate, which is possessed by the wines, 
and other strong drinks, which are constantly 
introduced at our entertainments; and unless 
it be also proved, that he sanctioned the drink- 



f Professor of Christian TheoJofy, in the Tbe- 
ological Seminary, Andover, Massachusetts, 
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ng of it, for any other purpose than to gratify 
a natural and lawful appetite. Oar object in 
conforming to the customs now under consi- 
deration, baa not been the promotion of health, 
for if it had, we should have been careful to 
ascertain the real effects produced upon our 
constitution b^ the artificial wines,* and other 
intoxicating liquors, we have been accustomed 
to make use of; nor has it been to quench our 
natural thirst, for in this case, we should have 
bad recourse to more cooling and simple beve- 
rages. Our object in drinking such liquors 
has been, ehiefly, to experience sensuargrati- 
fication, by means of their stimulating pro- 
perty ; and in the awful extent of our national 
intemperance, we see the inevitable conse- 
quence of pandering to a depraved appetite ; 
and in the numerous and fearful evils result- 
ing from intemperance, we see the punishments 
justly inflictea, by the Almighty, upon our 
guilt. 

But the church is not the only sufferer, 
through the social drinking customs, of both 
its ministers and private members. The ten- 
dency of their example is to produce intempe- 
rate nabits in auch as make no profession of 
religion. 

It is anything but unusaal to find Individ^ 
Hals present at the entertainments of religious 
professors, who, without cherishing any deci- 
ded aversion to Christianity, make no preten- 
sion to being influenced by it, as the constant 
rule of their faith and practice. In the view 
of such it can be a matter of no importance, 
whether they drink their wine or brandy at a 
tavern, or the house of a Christian minister ; 
and as they see it to be used freely at the 
tables of men who are highly esteemed for 
their piety, and hear it extolled for its many 
admirable virtues, need we be surprised, if, 
from these circumstances, they take a license 
to become frequent visitors at those places, 
where every incentive to excess is in active 
operation ; and to indulge themselves in the 
use of their favorite liquors, until they become 
confirmed in habits of intemperance. There 
are, also, frequently present, at the social 
entertainments of religious professors, young 
persons, who, if any opinion may be hazarded 
concerning them, may be said to be well dia- 
poaedf or to have a leaning towards virtue and 
religion. But what must be their views of 
the danger, which inevitably attends indul- 
gence in the use of intoxicating liquors, when 
they see their parents, the religious friends of 
those parents, and perhaps their ministers, 
drinking glass after glass, and hear them ex- 
tolling the virtues of strong drink, as if it were 



• Tn treatingr of port wine. Dr. Henderson 
remarks. *' with the people ef this country, a 
notorious partiality exists in favour of a wine, of 
which the harshness, bitterness, acidity, and other 
repulsive qualities, are enly disguised by a large 
admixture of ardent spirits." — History of ancient 
and modem voinen. London. 1824. 

Dr. M'Cullock also alludes to the vitiating effect 
of the infusion of brandy into wines intended for 
the British marlset ; and declares that the practice 
of mixing spirits with the wines of Spain. Portugal, 
and Sicily, is universal when they are intended for 
the English market. — Art of making wine. London, 
1829. Page 139. 



the choicest blessing of heaven, for man's daily 
comfort and support ; instead of being the 
most deceitful, and murderous enemy of the 
human race. Is it sny matter of astonishment, 
considering the power of example, and the 
strength ofyouthrul appetites, that many such 
young and hopeful cnaracters, when freed 
from parental restraints, have become tempted 
to drink too frequently, and copiously, of the 
inebriating cup; until, with an appetite for it 
which strengthens into indulgence, and with 
a tarnished reputation, they have sunk down, 
among the common herd of despised and 
miserable drunkards? Alas! that ever the 
name of religion should thus lend its sanction 
to the cause of vice ; — and that men, bound by 
the most sacred obligations, to imitate aelf> 
denial, which knew no limits, when human 
happiness was 1o be secured, should thus 
contribute to perpetuate an evil which entails 
innumerable calamities upon their fellows !** 

" The Idolatry op Britain/' ad- 
dressed particularly to the Christian 
Church, is an admirable sequel to the 
foregoing work. And we envy neither 
the nead or heart of that Christian, 
who can read either of these works and 
rise from the perusal unconvinced by 
the lucid and lorcible arguments they 
contain. 



WATEa DRINKINO.— It is a great mistake 
to think that beer is necessary for a hard- 
working man. At the time I write, there are 
a set of nSen employed in draining, by task- 
workt in Richmond Paik, who are patterns ef 
English labourers. Hard as they work from 
morning to night, and in all weathers, they 
seldom drink any beer. They bdil a large 
kettle of coffee in their little bivouac in the 
park, and drink it hot at their meals. This 
costs them but little ; but they do as hard a 
day's work upon it as any labourers in Eng- 
tand, and have continued to do so for three 
years past, under all the disadvantages arising 
from wet and cold to which a drainer is subject. 
A proof of this may be found in Captain Ross's 
recent voyage to the arctic regions. He says 
that on a journey attended with great diffi- 
culty and hardship, he was the only one who 
did not drink grog. He was the oldest person 
amongst them, and, for the same reason, he 
bore fatigue better than any of them. No 
better testimony to this is required than the 
experience of the men working at the iron 
foundries. This is the hardest work which 
falls to man to do ; and so well do the labour- 
ers in this department know that they cannot 
perform it if they drink even beer, that their 
sole beverage during all the hours of this hot 
and heavy labour is water. — Je$$e't GUaning$ 
of Natural History. 
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LAMENT OF A POOR STUDENT, 

ON READING SOME SHORT EXTRACTS FROM A CELEBRATED WORK. 

Bright Batches of delightful lore, But poyerty full early spread 

Andean I read of ye no more i Itseloomy veil, and o'er my head 

Than this brief paee contains ? { The palMike vesture threw ; 
The bitter tear-drop nils mine eyes, And though its folds I strive to raise, 
For frowning poverty replies, — And snatch an eager wistful gaze, 

" My power your search restrains." i It still obstructs my view. 

Oh I have long'd my thoughts to steep. Yet, Oh ! how fondly do I prize 

In the pure fountain clear and deep, i The pages brief, that meet mine eyes, 

Whence streaming knowledge flows ; ' Like sunbeams, streaming through 
Or catch upon my mind the bright Some lonely captive's grate, 

Rays of renected glorious light | To cheer him when he's desolate 

That genius round it throws. I And cherish'd hopes renew ! 

Yes ! I will hope ; despite the gloom 
That seems to wrap my early doom, 

And chills my darken'd mind ; 
That on some happier future day. 
Chill poverty may pass away. 

And mental wealth I yet may find. 



THE CITY ARTIZAN TO HIS SOLITARY POT OP SICKLY 

FLOWERS. 

I tend ye duly, I love ye truly, 



My nra^le drooping flowers ; 
et ye swiftly decline, Oh i 



Yet ye swiftly decline, Oh say do ye pine. 

For fresher fairer bowers ? 
Exiles all lone ! do ye miss the green trees ? 
Nurselings of air ! do ye pine for the breeze ? 

Ah ! the noisy street has no music meet 

For ye, who have heard the wind 
Sin^ soft with delight, or shout in his might 

Like a giant none can bind ! 
Exiles alllone ! do ye miss the fresh stream? 
Nurslings of light! do ye pine for the beam? 

My home is dreary, and ye are weary. 

My own dear fading flowers. 
Of its sameness sad, where naught wild or glad 

Enlivens the pasding hours. 
Exiles all lone! do ye miss the soft shower? 
Nurslings of dew ! do ye pine for its power? 

Though early blighted ye were not slighted. 

In this ungenial dwelling. 
I've watch'd ye with care, my flowrets fair. 

Yet what avails the telling. 
Exiles all lone ! this is no place for ye. 
Nurslings of earth ! do ye pine to be free ? 

Yet nobler powers, than thine fair flowers. 

Have droop 'd to as swift decay ; 
An adverse doom has wither'd their bloom. 

And dimm'd with grief their day. 
Exiles all lone ! through this cold world they roam ! 
Nurslmga of grief ! they find here no " sweet home.'* C. L. B. 
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Ephraim Holding's Domestic Addresses, 
Friendly Remarks, and Scraps of Expe- 
rience. Tegg. 

This is an original and quaint little 
book; full of sound philosophy, and 
practical wisdom. Purity of intention 
18 ably seconded by skilful execution. 
The following extracts will convey an 
idea of the character of the work. We 
select the following remarks on tolera* 
tion and on war : — 

" How ill do pride and bitterness accord 
with ChriBtiaiiity ! I have juat been readinff 
thepamphlet of a cburcb clergyman, directed 
against Dissenters. The writer is young, 
hasty, intolerant, ill informed, and not over 
scrupulous in his life and conversation; yet, 
if he were St. Paul himself, he would not be 
authorized to pour out more unsparingly the 
vials of his holy indignation on tne heads of 
those he affects to despise : he breathes per- 
secution in the place of godly reproof, and 
blows the clarion of contention, rather than 
proclaims the gospel of peace. I have also 
before me the pamphlet of aDissenter, directed 
a£[ainst Churchmen ; and, if the the writer had 
tned to equal er outdo the clergyman already 
alluded to, in the neelect of argument and 
Christian love, and the indulgence of sarcasm, 
bitterness, and personality, he scarcely could 
have been more successful. This work is a 
barbed and poisoned arrow — a hand grenade, 
thrown into the camp of an enemy, to promote 
confusion and mischief, rather thaaaOhris- 
tian-hearted message, and brotherljr appeal, 
to soften, to heal, to reprove, to convince, and 
to persuade. The sentiment expressed by 
these two writers, towards those whom they 
address, amounts only to this: — * I am a wise 
man, and you are fools.' How little is such a 
sentiment calculated to do good t 

" You may talk to me from peep of day to 
the midnight hour, about spirit and patriotism, 
and nationality; but experience nas taught 
me that an idle fellow is more likely te be 
caug^ht by the gold jingling in the purse of a 
marine officer, and a country clown by the 
feather in the cap and the stripes on the arm 
of a sergeant, than by the desire to be shot at, 
at the rate of thirteen-pence half-penny a day, 
for the good of his country. The warriors of 
the world must not look to Ephraim Holding 
for congratulation and praise; on the contrary, 
lie is more disposed to ask them, if no love of 
ease, of good pay, and of military reputation, 
mingled wich their patriotism, on entering 
the army ? and if, when they talk of having 
• served their country,* they are quite sure 
their object has not been to serve themselves f 
When war is clothed in scarlet, with a coeked 
hat on his head, tod a pair of golden epulets 
on his shoulders ; when he rides a fine charger, 
and prances along to the blast of the bugle, 
the roll of the drum» the clash of the cymbal, 



and the flourish of the trumpet, with a ban- 
ner of victorv wavinsr over him, no wonder 
that bundreds^should ^ape and stare, aad vo- 
lunteer to follow him. m the hope of one day 
cutting a figure themselves. But if the poor 
simpletons would only look at the other side 
of the question— if they would see war in the 
character of an old soloter, lying on the cold 
ground .with a bayonet through his back, it 
might, in some degree, damp their military 
ardour.*' 

The following, on exaggeration, is 
equally good : — 

*' If there be any one mannerism that is uni- 
versal amonff mankind, it is that of colouring 
too highly the things we describe. We can- 
not be content with a simple relation of truth 
— ^we must exaggerate; we must overdraw; 
we must have * a little to much red in th« 
brush.' Who ever heard of a dark niffht that 
was not * pitch dark* ? of a stout man that was 
not ' strong as a h'^rse'? or of a miry road that 
was not * up to the knees* f I would walk 

* fifty miles on foot* to see that man who never 
caricatures the subject on which he speaks ; 
but where is such a one to be found ? From 

* rosy morn to dewy eve,* in our common con* 
versation, we are constantl^r outra^ng the 
truth. If somewhat wakeful in the night, we 
have * scarcely had a wink of sleep y if our 
sleeves get a little damp in a shower, we are 

* as wet as if drageed through a brook ;' if a 
breeze blow up while we are in the * chops of 
the channel,' the waves are sure to *run 
mountains high ;* and if a man grow rich, we 
all say that * he rolls in money.' No later than 
yesterday, a fViend of mine, who would shrink 
from a wilful misrepresentation, told me has- 
tily, as he passed, that the newspaper had 
' nothing in it but advertisements,' and that he 
had just sent off, by the Shrewsbury coach, a 
cod fish as * big as a jackass.' * * This 
habit of decoration in describing common 
things, most likely proceeds from that lovo of 
the marvellous which most of mankind enter- 
tain. We wish to affect the minds of others. 
What is the use of telling a tale that will excite 
no wonder? of making a complaint that calls 
forth no sympathy? or of representing a deed 
of injustice that will rouse no indignation ? 
We wish to make our picture striking ; and 
thus, like the painter, are induced to put * a 
little too much colour in the brush.' But if it 
be thus in things little affecting us, still more 
is it the case where interest is concerned. In 
such cases, the most unblushing misrepresen- 
tations are made. Every newspaper nas its 
■ Bargains,' its * Great Savings,' and its * Im- 
mense Sacrifices ' * Fish all alive,' is not too 
strong a term for the unbearably tainted, scaly 
fry, offered for sale. The Irisn cloth of the 
mercer is * fine as cambric,* the stale meat of 
the butcher * sweet as a nut,' and the cheese- 
monger's hard, tough, lean cheese, * as fat as 
butter.' These are general remarks; how far 
do they affect you ? To this inquiry may be 
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added another — How far do they affect Ephrai m 
Holding? I am Badly afraid tnat we both are 
culpable. Not that I plead guiltjr myself, or 
tax you with wilful misrepresentation, for the 
purpose of forwarding any indiridual interest; 
but that I feel that we are both amenable to 
the charge of speaking lightly and thought- 
lessly — that we Doth, by putting occasionally, 
<a little too much red in the brush,' leave 
impressions not warranted by the facts we 
relate." 

That common occurrence, a rap at 
the door, is thus spiritualised : — 

"Our food and raiment, thecoals that warm 
us, and the medicines that restore us; the 
good news, and the evil tidings that reach us 
by newspaper, periodical, parcel, and letter, 
are all precedea by a rap at the door. The 
direst foe that afflicts us with his presence, 
and the dearest friend that delights us with 
his society, sounds in our ears the same note 
of preparation. Seeing then, that the rap at 
the door has to much to do with our affairs; it 
must needs be a great comfort to hear it with- 
out alarm, and a great trouble when it strikes 
us with consternation. He who trembles at 
a rap ai the door need have no other trouble. 
* * It seems td me that some advantage 
may be gained, if we consider every bodily 
affliction, and every mental trial, as a rap at 
ihe door ; fer assuredly this is the case, whe- 
ther we consider it so or not. Yes ; every 
tooth-ache, ear-ache, head-ache, and heart- 
ache we endure, is a rap at the door ; and whe- 
ther it be a gentle tap, or a loud ran-dan, it is 
meant as a warning : it either whispers * Be 
ready I' or cries out * Prepare!' Have you 
had many rape of this kind, and have they 
been loud ones ? have a care, then, that they 
are not disregarded. Think not that because 
some of your afflictions have rapped and run 
away, that they will always do so, for this will 
not be the case. • * There are other raps 
at the dooTt too, that we shaH do well to attend 
to ; and these are the afflictions and bereave-* 
ments of our friends. Their visitations should 
not be lost upon us. How it may have been 
with you, I know not, but I have had some 
sharp raps in the course of ihe last year. 
Many of the friends that were mosi dear to 
me in this woild have been beckoned away to 
a better, and rap has succeeded rap so unex- 
pectedly, that my old friends are getting 
scarce. I often fancy the few that are left, 
standing like old Father Time, with hour- 
glasses in their hands, avd wings on their 
shoulders. Perhaps what I have said may 
set you thinking on these subjects. A rap at 
the door is so frequent an occuirence, that if 
we can make it useful, it will be a daily and an 
hourly advantage. The rap of unkindness, 
injustice, crosses, losses, poverty, sickness, 
disease, and pain may be hard to bear, but 
there is One who can make it easy. * He is a 
very present help io all times of trouble,' and 
He is easy to be intreated, long suffering, and 
abundant in compassion and grace. Mistrust 
then yourself, and trust unreservedly in Him 
and His mercy, that you may be strengthened 
in the hour of need, and that, when you hear 
the resounding rap of the King of Terrors, 



you mav welcome him with a smile, and say 
' God will redeem my soul from the power of 
the grave, for he shall receive me.' * I kaow 
that my Redeemer liveth, and though, after 
my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God.' " 



TsMPERANCE verstu Abstinence; or, a 
Relation of ihe Doctrines of Tee-tolaUsm, 
By Ji Lover of TarTH ! I ! 
A Lover op Truth, who so de- 
cidedly pronounces his work a refuta- 
tion 01 our triumphant principles, should 
certainly have authenticated his pro- 
duction by giving his name. To with- 
hold that, is certainly a very bad way of 
evidencing his love for truth. This is 
the thought which the title-page neces- 
sarily suggests ; but on IpoKing into 
the work, we are not surprised that the 
author should have wanted nerve to 
appear by name against us ; for a more 
peurile enort of contemptable malignity 
It has not been our fate to peruse ; 
therefore as ** The Lover of Truth" is 
evidently ashamed of his own produc- 
tion, we are not inclined to disturb the 
repose of his stagnant pool of error by 
the breath of criticism. " Faint heart 
never won fair lady ;" and myriads of 
such nameless lovers of truth will never 
win a single glance from her. Truth 
is so busy leading on, with her encou- 
raging smiles, the noble army of tee- 
totalers, that an individual, to obtain an 
audience of her, must possess name 
and fame, judgment, candour, and good 
sense. It is needless to say this remor 
possesses none of these requisites, and 
therefore his effort is abortive, {t is 
amusing to peruse the poor writer's 
remark, that ne " is fully conscious of 
the scornful abuse which willte poured 
down on his head, for presummg to 
question the validity of the principles 
of the New British and Foreign Tem- 
perance Society." We entreat him to 
feel no alarm; he is like the fly in 
^sop's Fables, who, seated on a re- 
volving cart-wheel, exclaimed, ** What 
a dust do I raise." We assure this 
anonymous lover of truth that his in- 
significance is his protection. The 
work is a collection of threadbare ob- 
jections and old quotations from Ame- 
rican opponents, strung together by a 
few remarks of" The Lover of Truth." 
They have all been answered long ago. 
The only observation which we recog- 
nised as new, is a complaint that the 
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friends of moderation have been " luke- 
warm.^' That of course is their affair. 
They had every advantage. Time-sanc- 
tioned prejudice, manners, custom, and 
boundless wealth, were at their com- 
mand; and yet with all "these ap- 
pliances and means to boot," a few 
sincere lovers of truth, far removed 
from the ranks of wealth and influence, 
rich only in uprightness of heart and 
purity of intention, have shaken the 
fabric of drinking customs to its very 
foundation. We repeat ; if among the 
friends of moderation " there has oeen 
a lukewarmness," it is their affair. 
But we take leave to differ from the 
incognito " Lover of Truth*' on this, 
his only new position. The friends of 
what is termed " moderationy* are 
doing, and have done, all they can to 
prop up a tottering system ; it is, how- 
ever, fast falling about their ears, and 
our advice is, tnat they get out of the 
way in time. As a pecuniary specula- 
tion, this work is not likely to be suc- 
cessful, as, in the present age of cheap 
literature, it is dear as well as stale. 



Advice, Comport, and Encouragement 
TO Tee-totalers : a Sermon preached to 
the North London AtixiKary to the New 
British and Foreign Temperance Society, 
By R. G. Jameson. 

This discourse contains much faith- 
ful advice, and " speaking the truth in 
love,'' it merits the attention of the 
" millions of tee-totalers" to whom it 
is dedicated. We subjoin a short ex- 
tract : — 

" To yoM, if such there are present on this 
occasion, who are strangers to the comforts, and 
indifferent to the benefits oftee'totalism, we say, 
this cause is, beyond all doubt, of God; 
scarcely upon any attempt to soothe the sor- 
rows or suffering humanity, has success been 
so exceedingly abundant ; and whether we 
view it in reference to the restoration of tem- 

Soral comfort, to the development of extraor- 
inary intellect, the union and concord it is 
producing amongst all denominations of Chris- 
tians, the attendance it is securing at the 
once-deserted temples of Jehoyah, or the 
pleasing results which have followed the re- 
ception of our principles, in not only yielding 
temporal comfort, mit in preparing the way 
for spiritual and eternal oliss ; whether we 
view it in reference to one, or all of these de- 
lightful, cheering and glorious facts ; we say, 
deliberately, distinctly, and unequivocally, that 
it is not of man, but of God, that the Lord of 
Hosts is with us, that the stamp of deit^ is 
upon it, that it is the only effectual physical 



remedy,* and that it must go on. And in the 
words of one of the most holy and devoted 
ministers of the present day,t we believe, 
' next to the glorious gospel, God could not 
bless this nation so much as in the removal of 
all intoxicating drinks ;' and while we, in the 
presence of, and by the grace of God, pledge 
ourselves, though the opposition we may ex- 
perience may be fierce as lightning, loud as 
thunder, and extensive as the poles, to re- 
newed exertions in this labour of love, we 
earnestly and affectionately say to you, • come 
thou with us and we will do the good.* " 

* He who attempts a gradual or partial eradica- 
tion of an evil, will never lucceed.— Dr. Ihoighi. 

t Rev. W.Jay, Batli. 



REASON AND RELIGION. — " If we observe 
the style and method of the Scriptures, we 
shall nnd in them all over a constant appeal to 
men's reason, and to their intellectual facul- 
ties. If the mere dictates of the Church, or 
of infallible m^n, had been the resolution and 
foundation of faith, there had been no need of 
such a long thread of reasoning and discourse, 
as both our Saviour used when on earth and 
the Apostles used in their writings. We see 
the way of authority is not talren,but explana- 
tions are offered, proofs and illustrations are 
brought, to convince the mind ; which shows 
that God, in the clearest manifestation of his 
will, would deal with us as with rational crea- 
tures, who are not to believe, but on persua- 
sion ; and to use our reason, in order to the 
attaining that persuasion." — Bishop Burnet. 

" No mission can be looked upon to be 
divine, that delivers anything derogating from 
the honour of the one, only, true, invisible 
God: or inconsistent with natural religion, 
and morality by the light of reason, he cannot 
be supposed to lack the contrary by revelation; 
for that would be to destroy the evidence and 
use of reason, without which, men cannot be 
able to distinguish divine revelation from 
diabolical imposture." — Locke's Posthumous 
Works. 

INFIIXBLITT IN TllB MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
— ^The prevalence of scepticism amone medical 
men has frequently been a topic of remark, 
and a subieet of equal regret and astonishment. 
" Very illustrious examples," remarks Dr. 
Bateman's biographer, " are not wanting to 
prove, from time to time, that the knowledge 
of anatomy may indeed inspire religious sen- 
timents" But it cannot be denied, that the 
dissecting-room has not always proved the 
best school of the heart. Strange to say, the 
anatomist has too often embraced a heartless 
materialism, while the astronomer has become 
an atheist. — Eelec, Review. 

THE BOOK OF PROVIDENCE. — Does not 
every architect complain of the injustice of 
criticising a building before it is hal f finished ? 
Yet, who can tell what volume of the creation 
we are in at present, or what point the struc- 
ture of our moral fabric has attained? Whilst 
we are all in a vessel that is sailing under 
sealed orders, we shall do well to confide 
implicitly in our government and captain. — 
Edinburgh Review, 
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THE METROPOLIS. 

Tbb meiropoliUm tee*totaIers have wel- 
comed in the spring, with eren more than 
aociutomed hilarity. Festi?alB have been eo 
plenteous in the TarioHS districts and suburbs 
of this "great emporium of the world," that 
to give any thing like a detailed account of 
all, would require more space than our whole 
work co«ld supply. The most cheering cir- 
cumstanoes, in connection with the retrospect 
of the Easter festivals, is, that all were most 
numerously attended. It augers well for the 
ultimate success of the great principles of 
total abstinence in London, (theheadrquaiiers 
of intemperance,) that there is such a general 
diflRisioa of the princij^le in all the numifold 
divisions of the vast city. Nearly a hundred 
meetings, weekly, must supply to the public 
an extent of information, from orai advocates, 
on the subject of temperance, that leaves far 
in the rear the efforts of literary advocates. 

The Chelsea friends commenced the recent 
festivals with a public breakfast at the Hall, 
which was numerously attended. The ar- 
rangement of the breakfast, combined the 
comfort of a private, with the hilarity of a 
public repast. There was no lack oi good 
provisions, and good appetites to enjoy them. 
A party of Rechabites favoured the Chelsea 
tee-totalers with their company ; among them 
was that long tried, zealous, and talented ad- 
vocate, Mr. I. Cluer» and Messrs. Hart and 
Scott. After breakfast, the Rechabites, de- 
corated with the ribbon distinctively used by 
the order, walked about the neighbourhood 
distributing tracts, and exciting curiosity. 
They were followed by so many persons, that, 
on their return, the Hall was speedily filled ; 
•ad Mr. Nettleton bemg called to the chair, 
the business of the meeting commenced with 
sineing and prayer. After which 

Mr. Hudson, of the Penitentiary, Millbank, 
briefly, but impressively, stated, that he had 
ample means oT ascertaining, in the establish- 
ment to which he belonged, the practicability 
of persons leaving off strong drink at once ; 
fifteen hundred military prisoners had been 
admitted into the Penitentiary* chiefly for 
offences committed under the influence of in* 
temperance; and as that establishment was 
conducted on cold water principles, they had 
of course left it off all at once, and not a single 
caae of illness had arisen from it ; on the con- 
trary, a manifest change for the better had 
been apparent. 

Mr. Alsop, treasurer of the Chelsea branch, 
stated a ease of obiection that had recently 
been made to him by a person he believed a 



sincere man. The individual in question 
thought that Saint Paul's reference to absti- 
nence from any thing that offended a hroiher, 
alluded to the ChrisUan brother, and not to 
mankind in general. He (Mr. Alsop) con- 
tended we had a duty to perform to our 
brethren of the world, as well as of the 
church; and even limiting our brotherly 



feeling to the latter, what caused more dere- 
liction from the ranks of Christianity than the 
use of intoxicating drinks? He conclnded 
with ably adverting to the medical part of the 
questien, and was followod by 

Mr. Gluer, agent of the society, who re- 
lated, in forcible and animated language, 
which we are quite unable to do justice to, 
the various reasons which should induce every 
lover of his speeies, and of pure and undefiled 
religion, to come forward in the ranks of tem- 
perance and assist the moral reformation that 
was making such a marked change in the cha- 
racter of our native country. A country that 
had hitherto deserved its anomalous and re- 
proachful titla-*namely, ChfitHau drunken 
England. He next adverted to the conduct 
of many professing Christians attempting to 
wrest ana pervert the word of God to favour 
their own aepraved appetite, as had been done 
before in the great question of African slavery. 

At this period an old and respected inha- 
bitant of Cnelsea, named Knighton, reae, and 
intimated his desire to reply to the remarks 
ofMr. Cluer; his request Mine courteously 
granted, Mr. Knighton mounted the platform, 
and tn a ver^r lucid manner explained that 
no really Christian person would act in the 
manner described ; such might be professors, 
but^ certainly could not be possessors — ^real 
Christianity consisted in doing as we would 
be done by. He (Mr. Knighton) had wit- 
nessed, in his visits to the dwellings of his 
poorer neighbours, the good effects of the 
temperance reformation ; but he still believed 
there were some constitutions that could not 
wholly abstain ; he was an advocate for mode- 
ration m the medicinal use of intoxicating 
drinks, but he had no selfish feeling in the 
matter, for he had not drank a pint of beer 
theae six months. He apologised for trou- 
blinff the meeting, but his personal character 
as ahumblefoUowerof the blessed Redeemer, 
induced him to offer these remarks. 

Mr. Cluer, in reply, said, that he really 
thought the £[entleman, whom he had heard 
with great satisfaction, intended to refute all 
that he had advanced. Instead ef which, he 
had confirmed it. The prinoiples that gen- 
tleman had laid down — that no Christian 
could consistently hold another in alavery, 
or wilfuUjr pervert Uie meaning of Scrip- 
ture, or fail to do unto others as he would 
be done unto, were all admirable — they were 
tee-total ar^ments. He sincerely tiuste<i 
that Mr. Knighton would sign the pledjge, and 
give the society the benefit of his assistance. 
At the eouclasion of the very animated ad- 
dress, Mr. Kniehton came forward and signed 
the pledge amid the cheers of the audience. 

Mr. Hart, in his usual animated style, ad- 
dressed the meeting, and urged on all the 
propriety of giving the tee-total principle a 
fair trial. The meeting then separated: a 
•great number of sienatures being obtained. 

A Festival wasneldatthe "Gun" tavern, 
on Good Friday, by the Westminster Branch, 
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Mr. Jameson in the chair, which, we under- 
stand, was well attended, and followed by an 
excellent public meeting. We have no doubt 
the temperance friends in Westminster have 

great difficulty, in so crowded a nei^^hbour- 
ood, in obtaining a place to hold their festi- 
vals in ; otherwise, we imagine, they would 
not hold them at a tavern — ^the inconsistancy of 
such a course being manifest. Allowances, 
however, must be made for the many difficul- 
ties still in the way of tee-totalism. 

BLOOMSBURY BRANCH FESTIVAL. 

One of the most interesting meetings we 
ever had the pleasure of attending, was that 
connected with the Festival of the above- 
named society, and which was held in Theo- 
bald's Road, on Good Fiiday. About two 
hundred and fifty persons partook of tea, 
buns, and hot cakes; and to this they did 
ample justice.. At seven o'clock the public 
meeting commenced, and we can truly say, 
that during this, as well as every other portion 
of the evening, *' the feast of reason, and the 
flow of soul." were most happily blended. 

Mr. Fullager, in the absence of John Hull, 
Esq., was requested to preside ; and after an 
impressive aooress, Mr. Legge was called on, 
and the interesting and forciole reliffious ob- 
servations which he delivered, will long be 
remembered with pleasure by an attentive 
audience. 

Mr. Wild, of the reyal horse guards, blue, 
stated that he had been a tee-totaler now up- 
wards of thirteen months, and he felt much 
more capable of executing his various duties 
than ever he did previously. In answer to 
the observations of some tnat drunkenness 
did not exist to any great extent in the army, 
he would state that during the last two years, 
no less than sixteen hundred soldiers suffered 
imprisonment from this cause, or in conse- 
quence of crimes arisine therefrom. He was 
pleased that, although ae was much jeeted at, 
and opposed bv the men, the officers of his 
regiment had always treated him with greater 
kindness since he had become an abstainer ; 
formerly he was never chesen for any office of 
trust ; now he was frequently preferred, and 
when desirous of attending these meetings, 
he never had to ask leave ofabsence and have 
it refused. 

A gentleman of the name of Winter here 
expressed his desire of signing the pledf^, 
and of stating his reasons for dome so; which 
being allowed, he observed that ne was not 
induced to adopt this course without long Jind 
serious consiaeration ; he was not easily 
wrought upon by new fangled notions or spe* 
cious arguments, but havinr adopted any par- 
ticular opinion, he was suways desirous of 
carrying it out to its greatest practicable ex- 
tent, both for theben^ of himself, a« well as 
that of others. 

Mr. P. H. Davis, agent of the New British 
and Foreign Temperance Society, next fol- 
lowed in a very humorous and argumentative 
speech, which elicited great S4>plause; and 
which only a very copious notice would do 
justice. 

Mr. Hart called earnestly upon tee-totalers 
to exert themselves to a greater extent for the 



future than they had latterly done; let the 
females exert themselves in the more liberal 
distribution of tracts, in subscribing the various 
labours of their hands to the forthcoming 
basaar, and in all other ways in which they 
could be useful; for the influence of females 
was tenfold that of the other sex on the ge- 
neral mass of society. 

Mr. Bal&ur expressed himself greatly gra- 
tified with the appearance of that meeting, lor 
it tended to confirm him in the belief that we 
were at last obtaining a hold upen the 
middling and upper classes of society. That 
morning at Chelsea, they had had a very in- 
teresting meeting, the room was filled to 
overflowing, and while the breaklsst things 
were being cleared away, the party singing 
temperance hymns, visited different parts of 
the neighbourhood, and subsequently held a 
meeting, at which a gentleman came forward 
and opposed them, but was eventually induced 
to sign the pledge through the able advocacy 
of Mr» Cluer who was present. Let them but 
continue to go on perseveringly and unitedly, 
and the fell monster would soon fall beneatn 
their repeated blows. 

Mr. Cluer, on being next called upon, stated 
that after having been at Chelsea in the 
morning, he had now just now returned from 
Rockingham House, where they had as full a 
meetinff as that he had now the pleasure to see 
before him, and these two festivals he was in* 
formed were only part of sixteen now holding 
in the metropolis, at one and the same time. 
He then proceeded to denounce the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks as being immoral, and, in 
very many instances, as leading to uadescrib- 
able misery here, and to eternal perdition 
hereafter; and whilst he condemned the 
traffic, he could find no excuse for those who, 
abstaining themselves from that which they 
believed it improper for them to take, still 
offered it to others. 

A gentleman here rose, and obaerved that 
he had been a total abstainer for more than 
nine months, but had never signed the pledge* 
An objection was frequently made to our prm- 
ciple, that Christ had converted water into 
wme, and could he receive a aatisfacterj an- 
swer to that objection he would at once enrol 
himself amongst ns. He was connected with 
a larffe trade, where he believed he had consi- 
dersAle influence, and where he should be 
happy te spread our principlea. 

Mr. Cluer having si]coessful!y«embated the 
different objections made by the last speaker, 
and offered his assistance in visiting, with that 
gentleman, the various workshepa of the me* 
tropolis, he immediately subscribed his name 
amidst the tremendous amdause of the naeet* 
ing, now filled to an overflow ; after which, a 
vote of thanks was proposed to the chairman, 
and the meeting concliMied. 

EAST LONDON AUXILIARY. 

To ike Editor of the Temperance Magazine. 

DcAR Sib, — It affords me great pleasure to 
forward you an outline of what we are doing . 
in this part of the temperance vineyard. A 
short time mo our friends completed an ar« 
rangement tor the occupancy of Ebenexer 
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Chapel, Church-lane, Whitechapel, which 
waa opened on Monday, March 30, bv that in- 
defatigable labourei and excellent man, Mr. 
T. Liveaey of Preston, who delivered hia lec- 
ture on the " great delusion respecting malt 
liquors," to the ediBcatton and evident satis- 
faction of a respectable and crowded audience. 

On Thursday, the 2nd ult., we had an ex- 
cellent meeting, the Rev. W. R. Balcer in the 
chair. 

On Tuesday, the 7th ult., a tea meeting, at 
which about one hundred and thirty persons 
sat down ; afterwards, a public meetmg, the 
Rev. W. R. Baker in thecnair, whose opening 
address was admirably calculated to encourage 
and confirm those enga«;ed in the temperance 
reformation. Excellent speeches were deli- 
vered by Messrs. Jnmeson, John Hull of Ux- 
bridge, Stiff, Ground, John S. Scott, (brother 
to the agent,) Mr. Hart, and Mr. Walsh. 

On Wednesday, the 8th, Mr. Ellis in the 
chair, addresses were delivered by our res- 
pected friends, Messrs. Smith from Stratford, 
and Currie of Chelsea. 

On Thursday, the 9th, Mr. Balcer in the 
chair, powerful speeches were made by Messrs. 
Bailey and M*Bean, the coal porter. 

Friday, the 10th, having been announced as 
a discussion night, in consequence of some 
questions having been put " as to what is to 
become of the many engaged in the traflSc of 
intoxicating liquors, and the anti-scriptural 
spirit of tee-totalism," the meeting was 
crowded to excess at an early hour. Mr. John 
S. Scott opened the meeting with singing, 
after which Mr. Weston was called to the 
chair; in the course of his opening address, 
the Rev. W. R. Balcer entered the chapel, 
and was loudly cheered ; and as no disputant 
entered the list, Mr. Weston called on Mr. 
Baker to address the meeting, who proceeded 
to investigate, with great tact, the questions 
proposed; his knowledge of the subject, 
together with his good humoured, yet fair and 
impartial, way of meeting the objections, 
seemed to lay nuldon the mmds of the people. 
The deepest attention was paid during the 
wholeof nis address— an address which reflects 
great sredit to the head and heart of the rev. 
gentleman. 

Mr. Cleur, the agent, entered the meeting, 
and delivered a most powerful speech ; after 
which, Mr. Donaldson made a few remarks. 
Here a disgraceful attempt was made by a 
cooper to disturb the peace of the meeting, 
who ultimately obtained a place on the plat- 
form; when, notwithstanding his previous 
uproarous conduct, he could not say any thine 
except that he was getting £2 per weelc, ana 
what was to become of him ana fifteen thou- 
sand other coopers if our principles prevailed. 
Mr. Donaldson replied in an aole and satis- 
factory manner, and the meeting dispersed. 

On Saturday evening, Mr. John S. Scott 
was called to the chair, and announced that 
such improper conduct, as was exhibited last 
night, would net be tolerated; after which, 
addresses were delivered by Messrs. Stiff, 
Booth, Davis, Jameson, and last, but not 
least, Mr. JohnCluer the Cumberland weaver, 
whose irresistable logic and powerful appeals 
produced an eseellent feeling. 



It is a matter of great rejoicing that it ever 
entered the minds of our friends to take this 
chapel. The meetings have been crowded to 
excess, and upwards of one hundred signatures 
obtained to our American pledge, no other 
being used in our auxiliary. 
Your's, respectfully, 

James Hinckley, Sec. 



EAST LONDON YOUTHS' SOCIETY. 

This society held their first Easter Festi- 
val and Public Meeting on Easter Monday, 
March 20th, at the Infant school-room. Hag- 
gerstone. The tea was altogether excellently 
managed, and did great credit to our javenile 
fellow labourers, who, after having partaken 
of " ihe cup which cheers and not inebriates,* 
to which they added, as an agreeable accom- 
paniament, sundry temperance hymns, nra- 
ceeded, headed by two of the Blues, and ac- 
companied by our tried friend Buteux, to a 
scene of revelry in the neighbourhood, where 
various little urchins were attempting to scale 
the greasy pole for a shoulder or mutton, al- 
ready well cooked by its exposure to the sun ; 
here our objects were announced, and an in- 
vitation given to attend the meeting, which 
was readily complied with, and a well filled 
and cheering meeting was theresuU ; at which, 
in the absence of John Hull, Esq , who had 
promised to attend, John Dunlop, Esq., kindly 
presided, and first introduced Mr. Buteux, an 
iron founder, who stated that he had formerlv 
been a very intemperate character, but througli 
the instrumentality of this society, he was 
placed in a position in society much more 
comfortable than he had for years occupied ; 
and he earnestly advised all youths on enter- 
ing factories or workshops to set their faces 
as much as possible against the drinking usa- 
ges, for at tnose places youths always suffered 
most from them. 

Mr. Peck described himself as being for- 
merly so circumstanced that had he been pru- 
dent, he might now have been worth £20,000, 
but intemperance had reduced him so low that 
his wife and family were compelled to sepa- 
rate from him ; but now, having been seven 
months a tee-totaler, he was about going to 
return to them, he trusted to spend the re- 
mainder of his days in happiness. He was 
the founder of the '* Knights of Cripplegate,*' 
and at a very early period of life was the Lord 
Mayor's butler and yeoman, but with all h s 
opportunities, drinking had robbed him of all. 
Mr. Dunlop being compelled to retire at 
this stage of the business, Mr. Knight was 
then called to the chair, and stated that hav- 
ing been a tee-totaler now upwards of five 
{'ears, he would willingly comply, as he be- 
ieved it to be his duty to do all in his power 
for the carrying on of so glorious a principle. 
Mr. Blair, of the Royal Horse Guards, Blue, 
a tee-totaler, of fifteen months standing, fol- 
lowed in a very impressive manner to the 
great pleasure of the audience. 

Mr. Betts. of Clerkenwell, particularly cal- 
led on youths to adopt the practice of total 
abstinence, for it would save them from much 
of the misery and woe to which he had been 
subjected. A near, and dear relative, now an 
old and esteemed member of this society, 
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early persuaded him to use intoxicatingdritik, 
or he would never be able to do his work ; the 
little drop thus kindly intended, led on to the 
public-house, and when once there, every in- 
ducement was used to detain me. Let parents 
then be careful how they dally with the mon- 
ster, and let them invariabljr recommend this 
practice of abstinence to their children, and in 
the end they will be satisfied tkat in their 
time they have done their best to allay the 
vile practice of drinking in fnture (generations. 

Mr. Bradford of the Tower Hamlets, and 
Poplar Lecture Association, followed in a very 
interesting address in which he pleasingly nar- 
rated an instance of a little boy, who, at six 
vears of age, had already become a drunkard, 
out who, being induced to sign the pledge, 
had prevailed upon his father to do the 
same, and had since become a Sunday school 
teacher. 

Mr. Johnson, of the Royal Horse Guards, 
Blue* stated he had been a tee-totaler now 
five years, he was one of the first in the army 
who did so, many complaints to which he was 
formerly subject had now entirely left him, 
and he really felt himself at leasl ten years 
younger than he did previously. 

Mr. Bag g, the secretary, now read a brief 
report, which stated that the society had 
been formed about five months, that they had 
held about thirty meetings, at which they had 
received the names of at least one hundred and 
thirty members, who still remained consistent, 
and amongst these was one youth who signed 
in opposition to the wishes of his family, from 
whom he received much persecution, but who, 
in conseauence of his firmness, had been in- 
duced to ao the same ; and of another employed 
in a large factory, through which the signa- 
ture of one of the most influential members of 
the East London Auxiliary was obtained, as 
well as the signatures o ** seven other persons. 
The report also stated that a library was in 
the course of formation for the use of the 
members, and that, although the society was 
destitute of funds, they were, nevertheless, 
entirely free from debt. 

Master Williams moved the adoption of the 
report, which being ssconded by Mr. Brickel, 
of the East London and Tower Hamlets' Soci- 
ety, was unanimously carried with great ap- 
plause. 

Mr. P. H. Davis, agent of the New British 
and Foreign Temperance Society, expressed 
his great satisfaction at the proj^ress of Youths' 
Societies ; he had himself assisted in forming 
one at Ipswich, and a little boy, a member of 
the Society of Friends, was the first to sign, 
and although he was much ridiculed, he re- 
mained consistent, aud the result was that 
shortly after not only did all his own family 
become members, but four other families of 
friends in the same town. It had been said, 
if these societies should succeed what would 
become of the publicans ; he would give them 
work to do : let them set to work and collect 
all the ra^s they had made during their lives, 
that would be a useful occupation for them. 
He had been instrumental in forming societies, 
amongst which were those at Yarmouth, Man- 
ningtree, Colchester, and Norwich, at which 
latter place during the last quarter, seventy- 
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three reformed drunkards had been added to 
Christian churches, and in all those cases 
their children had become regular attendants 
at Sundav and other schools. 

Mr. Johnson of the North London Auxili- 
ary to the Society for the Suppression of In- 
temperance, rejoiced to see such a meeting as 
this got up and Carried on by youths, for the 
benefit or others ; but at tne same time he 
trusted that they would be willing to receive 
advice and counsel from those who were older 
than themselves; other Youths' Societies had 
fallen through their refusing such assistance, 
and he sincerely trusted such would not be 
the case with this. Hitherto they had been 
endeavouring to reclaim drunkards amongst 
the adults j now it should be their endeavour 
more earnestly to prevent the youth from be- 
coming intemperate. 

Mr. R. P. Batger stated that although he 
had been solicited to speak at the commence- 
ment of the meeting he had refused, because 
he was not disposed to intrude hipiself on the 
audience whilst so many good speakers were 
present; but now he came for.ward as a mat- 
ter of duty, first, to return thanks in the name 
of the committee and himself, to the advocates 
who had so kindly attended to render assist • 
ance that evening at the first Festival of the 
Youths in that part of London. The youths' 
members of that society had looked anxiously 
for the present time, and now they felt them- 
selves most kindly rewarded for their exer- 
tions; secondly, he had to return thanks to 
the audience who had favoured them with 
their company this evening, and for their at- 
tention to the different addresses which had 
been delivered them ; and, thirdly, he had to 
move a vote of thanks to the chairman, not 
only for the manner in which he had presided 
over that meeting, but also for his kindness in 
gratuitously offering the use of a room, near 
the Mile End turnpike, for future weekly meet- 
ings of this society. Mr. Balso stated in an- 
swer to some observations of the last speaker^ 
that neither this society nor any of those esta- 
blished in the North of London, ever had or 
ever would refuse the advice, when kindly 
offered of adults ; but, that on the contrary, 
such assistance had been repeatedly applied 
for, but had only been given m one or two so- 
litary instances by friends from Clerkenwell 
and Haggerstone. He felt justified in saying 
this much, as he was the only adult who had 
invariably been willing to assist the youth, 
and he hoped that at the forthcoming meeting, 
which would be held at Aldersgate-street 
chapel, on the fifth of May, that he should see 
as good an attendance of adults as was then 

E resent. He trusted also that that which had 
een the cause of so much dissension among the 
adults, would never be made so among youths, 
namely, the subject of the pledge ; one gene- 
ral pledge of abstinence ana to discountenance 
drinking customs was here allowed, whilst 
signaturea would be received to any pledge^ 
and every one ought to sign that which he 
could most carrj out. 

Mr. Bagg having seconded the vote of thanks 
to the chairman, which was carried unani- 
mously, many signatures were obtained, and 
the meeting separated at a late hour. 
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THE SOUTH LONDON CATHOLIC 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

A MEVTINO of the friends and members of 
the Catholic Temperance Society, took pUce 
at the Rockingham-rooms, on Monday, April 
13th. On a moderate computation there could 
not have been less than siz-hundred persons 
present ; and, with the exception of one or two 
mterruptions from persons suspected to have 
been sent by the publicans, the harmony of 
the meeting was orderly and peaceable. 

Mr. Kelsey was called to the chair, and 
o]>ened the meeting b^ stating that all men 
wished to be happy, this was our being, end 
and aim ; but although sought by all, nume« 
rous were the opinions as to what constituted 
happiness: a great mass of the population 
acted as though happiness consistea in drown- 
ing sorrow in the bowl, in catching at the 
passing pleasure of the day, in destroying 
their reason, imporerishingtheir pockets, and 
pauperizing their families ; but tnis institu- 
tion taught men in what way true happiness 
might be obtained ; it taught them that *' Vir- 
tue alone was happiness below." Aftct show- 
ing that the dnlnkards fancied happiness was 
fleeting and transitory, he shewea the effects 
the vice had on the social and moral condition 
of man, and concluded by earnestly calline 
vpon man, he whom God has endowed with 
the noble faculty of reason, that mighty mind 
to which no limits can be assigned, which is 
capable of the most sublime reflection, by 
wnich the heavens have been explored, and the 
revolutions of the planets subjected to mathe- 
matical calculation, to come forward and tram- 
ple the monster intemperance beneath their 
feet, to burst asunder their bonds, and walk 
forth in all the dignity of man. 

Mr. Bayley said he had been two years and 
eight months atee-totaler, and could testify to 
the value of temperance. As a proof that tee- 
totalism did not injure a man's nealth, he was 
in the habit of carrying sacks, averaging from 
two hundred and a quarter, to two hundred and 
three quarters in weight. He had been trou- 
bled with spitting, and a complaint in the 
chest, and was continually taking medicine to 
relieve him, but as soon as he adhered to tee- 
totalism, he left off physic, and found that he 
had no need of it. Soon alter he ioined, he 
called on his family doctor, and told him what 
he had done. He asked him how he felt, and 
when he told him, he said it was the best 
tiding he could have done, and recommended 
him to keep his pledge. A month or two af- 
terwards he felt quite a different man, and on 
weighing himseahe found he was six pounds 
heavier than before he joined the cause. His 
trade was very laborious, perhaps the most 
laborious of any ; and when Saturday night 
came, after a ffood week's work, he took £2 
10s. home to his family, whilst others had to 
leave half that sum with the publican. 

The chairman said, he had been a publican 
five years, and a brewer of alcoholic drinks 
two years, and might be permitted to know 
something of the nature or these two bevera- 
ges, and he defied any one to prove that they 
were either strengthening or necessary. 

Mr. Reddy, of Dublin, felt truly proud in 
being called upon to address such a numerous 



meeting of his countrymen, and in such c 
cause. It was gratifying to him to be enabled to 
sound it in the ears of those persons that were 
not decided, that the branch in SU George's 
in the Fields was most numerous, and most 
flourishing. He called upon all present not 
to be contented withbeing enrolled themselves, 
but not to rest until they had their friends and 
acquaintances under the same banners. How 
many a bright ornament had been banished 
from hi» country, through the means of accur- 
sed drink, to a penal settlement ; then while 
we had it in our power we should come for- 
ward at once and sign. He should not put it 
off till to morrow. They should do the work 
to-night, lor the morrow might not dawn up- 
on them. 

Mr. Williams had laboured three years in 
the great cause in his neighbourhood, aud had 
succeeded with many to the extent of confi- 
ning themselves to a half a pint, but he had 
now determined to put the axe to the tree and 
banish even the half pints. He had abstained 
the last three years from all alcoholic drinks, 
and his mother, who was 86 years of age, had 
also abstained for a number of years, could 
run about and deliver temperance bills and 
tracts. His wife had abstained about three 
years, and she was better in health than she 
had ever been, although she had been in the 
habit of taking it in moderation. He had 
witnessed the dreadful ravages of strong 
drinks in his neighbourhood. He related an 
anecdote of a poor man who was compelled to 
be a tee-totaler, being confined in Horsemon- 

fer-lane goal for an assault on a policeman, 
'his man had been told that he could not live 
without it, and thus he was encouraged to go 
on in his evil course. 

Mr. Nowlan, (a journeyman bricklayer). 
He was formerly a drunkard. He had passed 
through every grade of infamy. There was 
not a hole or a corner where a drunkard could 
creep into but he had penetrated. He acknow- 
ledged himself to have been the vilest of 
wretches. Many of his acquaintances said to 
him, " You havte been a tee-totaler more than 
two years, what need of your attending their 
meetings?** "I will tell you the reason," 
said Mr. N., " I lost a father through this so- 
cursed drink, and also lost my motner, not in 
the same way, but my father^s death was in- 
directly the cause of it." He had also lost a 
brother through intoxication. He had lost a 
cousin through the same means ; he was em- 
ployed at Whitbread's brewery, and whilst 
under the effects of intoxication, fell into the 
copper and was crushed to death. After the 
death of the latter his brother got the situa- 
tion ; he held it for a short time, aa he was 
soon rendered incapable of attending to his 
business in consequence of indulging m strong 
drinks, and is now in Peckham workhouse, 
having lost the use ef his limbs. Had he not 
reason then to declare open war against alco- 
hol ? He called upon all present who had not 
already signed to do so. It was the voice of 
the dead that called upon them, if they value 
their lives, their healtn^ their oomfort in this 
world, and their hope m the next, and their 
friends, to come forward and sign. 
Mr. Kemble had tried both sides of the 
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uestioB, and could testify temperance wae 
tlie best. 

Mr. Williams, a hat maker, announced very 
gratifying intellig cuce. He said, that at the 
largest meeting that had taken place at Sur- 
rey Chapel, one hundred and fifty signatures 
had been obtained ; but at their previous meet- 
ing they had no less than one hundred and 
sixty one ! 

The utmost attention was manifested and a 
large accession of signatures obtained at the 
conclusion. 

WEST DRAYTON BRICKFIELDS. 
Dear Sir:— The success already realized 
in this neighbourhood by the inculcation of 
the principles of our glorious society, has far 
exceded the expectations of the mostsanguine : 
and there seems to be no doubt now of the 
triumph of the cause. More than twenty new 
members have lately been added to u^, which 
now makes our number to exceed one hun- 
dred and seventv. The spell by which many 
in the place, both men ana women, have been 
held by the habit of drinking, is now broken, 
and they have begun to open their eyes to the 
delusion they have been under. During the 
last six months espeoiallv, I have watched the 
progress of the cause witn the liveliest inter- 
est ; for no man more than myself has had 
reason to deplore the long prevalence of 
drunkenness m these brickfields. Wherever 
I went, and I am constantly in the habit of 
visiting amon^ them, for the purpose of dis- 
tributing religious tracts, &c., 1 found my way 
almost entirely obstructed. Unless the Al- 
mighty were pleased to work a miracle, what 
could be done among a class of men that are 
either engaged in labour, or as fierce as timers, 
or stupid as owls, from the influence of drmk? 
Really, so Cu as mv labours were coacerned, 
their case seemea for a long time all but 
hopeless. 

I must advert for a few moments to the ef- 
fect our Saturday evenings* friendly meetings 
have on the tee-totalers here. These meetings 
commenced nearly twelvemonths ago, consist- 
ing at that time, otonlyfiveorsixbrtckmdkerat 
associated with four or five other persons. 
Much labour and expence had been bestowed 
in getting up {>ublic meetings, &c., and though 
good impressions appeared to be made from 
time to time, on many minds, but little was 
permanently accomplished. Numerous are 
the signatures to the pledge obtained at most 
of the meetings, and it was e?ident, that with 
many, atinoere desire was felt at the time to 
keep it; but the torrent of ridicule, and the 
deaoly cwrreut of example which were conti- 
nually setting in against them, caused their 
good resolutions to give way. 

Hence, something more efficient was wan- 
ted to counteract the unkindly influence which 
was powerfully at work. 'This led to the 
adoption of the shove plan, which works ad- 
mirably. Indeed the few brickmakers who 
had moral courage enough to keep the pledge 
in the face of so much opposition, have been 
materially strengthened by the establishment 
of these meetings; before, without time or 
place for social intercourse, they had no rally- 
ing point, and all was afloat. As some of 
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your readers may be desirous to know in what 
manner our friendly meetings are conducted,- 
I will just describe the one we. had on Satur- 
day the 20lh ult. One of the brickmakers 
being called to the chair, he stood up ; and, 
after having delivered a short introductory 
speech, statingr how he liked the cause, the 
benefits he had derived from it, how much he 
rejoiced at the progress it is making, &c., he 
called upon some around him to speak, which 
they did, to the number of about twenty : now 
thus are they trained for public speaking ; 
and I, with many others, can bear testimony 
to the fact that some of them can spesk from a 
platform in a very acceptable andpleasing man- 
ner, so that they are often sent for in different 
directions, to addresspublic audiences. I must 
not omit to state that matters do not terminate 
here, but tee-total ism is leading on to some- 
thing better ; hence, numbers among us, re- 
gularly attend places of divine worship, and 
some have become of a decidedly serious cast 
of mind, and joined different Cnristiaa com- 
munities. There is yet a fact or two more, - 
which it will be proper to mention ere I con- 
clude. One is an interesting public meeting 
we had on Tuesday the 24th ult, when a gen- 
tleman from If er, (John Boswell, Esq.) took 
the chair : while excellent addresses were de- 
livered to a crowded audience, by J. Davis, 
R. Miller, and J. Garter, brickmakers, and by 
Goodfellow, whitesmith, of Uxbridge, followed 
hy Mr. Balfour, of Chelsea, whose speech told 
with good effect on all present: more than 
twenty si^aturea to the pledge was the re- 
sult. This is the last public meeting we shall 
have for the present, as during the spring 
and summer months, the brickmakers will be 
incessantly at their work, from the earliest 
dawn till they can see no longer in the eve- 
ning, and nothing more can be regularly done 
in this way till the fall of the year. 

The case of these brickmakers excites a 
great deal of attention ; and while some are 
watching them with an evil eye, of whom it 
may be said, they 

*< Wonder, and gaxe, and hate the change,*' 
many are looking on with the most anxious 
feelings, earnestly praying that they may con- 
tinue to hold fast, for the sake of their tem- 
Eoral and spiritual welfare, as well as for the 
onour of the cause they have espoused. 
Happy will it be, and very much will it re- 
joice the hearts of many, to see Satan here 
disappointed of his prev, and Hell of her ex- 
pectation ; yea, when ttte prey shall be taken 
hrom the mishty, and every captive soul deli- 
vered ; and I do think that the cause will yet 
prevail to an extent not yet witnessed, nor 
even anticipated, though it has often been said 
to me by those who would damp every gene- 
rous feeling and out the sinew of all e^rt to 
benefit others, '* Oh, you'll never see any good 
done here ; it is vain to expect it," &c., my 
answer has always been a short one : " You 
don't know, let us try." 

We had an interesting and novel scene 
among us on Saturday the 21 st ult., (t. e.) a 
tee-total boat launching, the prince albert 
rides nobly on the cansu, without ever having 
been christened ; such a thins I believe was 
never heard of before. The builder, J. C, knew 
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ke could finish it without any intoxicating 
drink, but to launch and refuse the offered 
money for beer, required no ordinary strength 
of principle. The worthy owner gave a sol d 
proof of his approbation and the pleasure he 
felt at what was done. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
J. Metterb, 
April 9, 1840. Missionary to the District. 



DENHAM, NEAR UXBRIDGE. 
On the 30th of March, the small band of 
tee-totalers of this village invited their friends 
to a tea party, to be held in the girl's school- 
room, which, with much care and taste, was 
prepared for their reception. The supply of 
tea, coffee, and their solid accompaniments, 
was most abundant ; and the arrangement of 
the room was so good, that every one present 
could be comfortably seated and well attended 
to. Indeed great credit is due to the master 
of the boys*, and the mistress of the girls' 
schools, who had the arrangement of the 
whole affair ; it was a bright and happy scent", 
and will not soon pass from the memories of 
many present. After tea the meeting com- 
menceti, when Mr. J. Hull, of Uxbridge, was 
called upon to preside, who introduced (after 
a short address) the Rev. Thomas Welsh, of 
Uxbridge ; the Ker. John Berg, of Mile-end ; 
and the Rev. James Webb, of Harefield; all 
of them belonging to the Baptist denomina- 
tion. The speeches of these gentlemen were 
persuasive and convincing, and were listened 
to with much attention. A miller, and three 
brickmakers from Drayton, then severally 
addressed the company in a ver^ interesting 
manner; the simple and affectionate appeal 
made by some of these men had a good and 
striking eff^ — many of their auditors were 
engaged in a^imilar occupation, and appeared 
deeply interested in what they heard. James 
M'Bain, from London, closed the meeting 
after speaking for more than an hour; the 
eloquence of this man is truly astonishing; 
his nearers were quite reluctant to part with 
him, but the lateness of the hour made it ne~ 
cessary to break up the meeting — fourteen 
signed the pledge. 

WEST OF ENGLAND. 

BRISTOL. 

Our meetings at the Tailors* Hall continue 
to be crowded , we may say crammed — hundreds 
constantly going away, unable to obtain admis- 
sion. The number of signatures from the 
25th of February to the 25th of March, is 397, 
making a total for the first three mtmths of 
the year of 1597- 

At several meetings we have had the verr 
efficient assistance ol Mr. R. Parry, the Welsh 
advocate, who also at one meeting addressed 
his fellow countrymen in their native tongue; 
upon whom he produced a very powerful im- 
pression. His speeches were uniformljr lively 
and animating, and often very convincing. 

During the month we have also had a very 
interesting Total Abstinence Tea Meetinjg, 
which was held at the Infant School Room m 
the Dings. About 150 sat down to tea. After 



tea the company increased to about 350. The 
meeting was addressed by several speakers, 
and at the conclusion 14 signatures were 
obtained. We have every reason to believe 
that a good impression was made upon most 
who attended. Amongst the company was a 
jprry lord who very obligingly offered a room 
to hold our meetings in. l^his is the first tea 
party that has been held in the School Room, 
but we hope to record many such. 

BATH. 

Our principles are progressing surely and 
rapidly. The Rev. W. Jay's testimony, Mr. 
T. Whittaker's advocacy, and the daily and 
heurly exertions of many excellent members 
devoted to the cause, are producing a change 
in the sentiments and habits of the community 
truly cratifying and encouraging. The idea 
that alcoholic drinks are necessary for the 
promotion of health, or increase of energy and 
strength, is very generally abandoned by the 
intelligent members of the community; and 
with those who are anxious for the improve- 
ment of society, it is as frequently questioned 
whether it is right, — in fact, whether it is in 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity to 
use as a mere article of luxury, that wnich 
daily observation and experience proves to be 
the source of so much wretchedness and woe. 
Within the sphere ef our labours, there^ are 
numerous instances of families being raised 
from the most abject poverty and misery, to 
comfort and respectability through the divine 
blessing on their own exertions, by practising 
Total Abstinence. We envy not the feelings 
or moral sensibility of such as will still assert 
their right to use tnese drinks in moderation. 

The Society's operations are at present car- 
ried forward' vigourously and succesfully. 
Last evening our speakers held a meeting at 
Larkhall ; this evening, (Thursday) they nold 
a meeting at Twerton ; on Friday, in Avon 
Street; and on thesame evening Mr. Whittaker 
is to epxlain the principles of total abstinence 
at Paul ton, Somerset. On Monday evening 
Mr. W. attends a meeting at Devizes ; our own 
speakers* meetings at Snow Hill and Batheas- 
ton ; on Tuesday, Mr. W. at Market Lavington ; 
our own speakers at Chandos Buildings ; on 
Wednesday evening Mr. W. at Melksham; 
and on Thursday morning Mr. W. attends a 
meeting in the Assembly Rooms of this City. 
During the last month 179 members have been 
added to our Society. 

CORNWALL. 

I AM very pleased and thankful, to have it in 
my power to assure you that Temperance 
pjmciples are now commanding an influence 
aere altogether unprecedented. 

Meetings crowded ; almost daily accessions 
of members; our advocates more efficient, 
zealous and christian ; our funds impreving, 
and indeed in every thing so hopeful is our 
present state that we cannot but anticipate 
progressive conquests and final victory. 

It is truly matter of devout thanksgiving, 
that generally our Sailors are uniting them- 
selves to the Society, and several of the 
Captains who sail from our Port, are become 
public advocates; we have nearly 20 Masters 
of vessels pledged, and faithful members, and 
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last evening we were deligMed at t!ie novel 
scene of eight Captains of vessels ^oing out 
in a body to hold a tee-total meeting in a small 
village where there are no less than three 
public houses and two beer shops, amongst a 
mining population greatly addicted to intem- 
perance. How cheerin^^ to see the band of 
Temperance Missionaries going on their 
errand of mercy. — Bristol Temperance HeraJd, 



PROGRESS OF THE CAUSE IN 
IRELAND. 

The rapid progress of tee-totalism in Ire- 
land has exceeded even the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the most ardent minds. It is 
calculated that up to the time of the last ac- 
counts from Dublin that the Rev. Mr. Mathew 
had enrolled no leas than 80,000 men in that 
cily under the banners of the cause. 

Almost all the public-houses are deserted, 
inauv of them have been shut up, and shops 
for tne sale of ** tee-total refreshments," such 
as coffee, ginger-beer, and lemonade, are open- 
ed in various streets. 

The returns of the excise revenue from the 
south, show a very considerable deficiency. 
In the Cork district, for the last quarter, the 
falling off amounts to £23,000. It is rumoured 
that a great distillery in the south has failed. 

On Wednesday the 8th ult. the Rev. Mr. 
Mathew was entertained at a temperance tea 
party in Trinity College, the stronghold of 
toryism. Nine of the students took the pledge 
on the occasion. He felt great pleasure at 
their accession to the cause which he had so 
much at heart. He assured them that, in 
whatever station of life they should be placed, 
they would never have cause to regret tne step 
they had taken on that night. That, for him- 
self, he was not using a rhetorical flourish 
when he assured them, he felthimself, at that 
moment repaid for all his exertions, knowing 
as he did, how much the diffusion of tempe- 
rance would be added by the influence and ex- 
ample of so many young men of their station 
ana talent. He concluded by saying that he 
would feel great pleasure in presenting each 
of his new friends with a silver medal, which 
he would take care to forward on his arrival 
in Cork, 

It was not to be expected that such brilliant 
successes would be allowed to pass over with- 
out a fling from the enemies of every thing 
that is good and worthy, and accordingly we 
find that a few of the provincial papers are 
busy discovering plots which they say the 
cause of tee-totalism is made the cloak for. A 
Limerick journal, after denouncing in the most 
bitter terms, the Rev. Mr. Mathew because he 
happens to be a Roman Catholic, and the 
cause for which he has done so much, actually 
assures its readers tha^ they have been put in 
possession of every thing that fully establishes 
the fact that tee-totalism is nothing more or 
less than ribbondism, (an association of se- 
ditious persons,) and gives a long extract from 
a document which it pretends was on the per- 
son of one of the members of this treasonable 
society tending to prove the connection. We 
shoula not be surprised after this were it to 
tell its readers that Father Mathew is no less 



a person than the famed Captain Rock in dis- 
guise. But let them rail, tne cause still pro- 
ceeds and will proceed notwithstanding all 
their clamour and their rage. It is the last 
effort of an expiring faction. 

FATHER MATHEW. 
Since our last report of the progress of the 
Rev. Father Mathew, we have received ac- 
counts of the conclusion of the meetings at 
Dublin. A meetingof about 2000 persons was 
held in the Royal Exchange, on Saturday the 
4th ult., when about five hundred persons of 
the more respectable class in society took the 
pledge. He then returned to Beresford Place, 
where he administered the pledge to the mul- 
titude, making the number about 9,000. On 
the Sunday, at the very earnest persuasion of 
many, he administered the pledge in front of 
the cnapelin Halston-street, and also atPhibs- 
borough, to between 5,000 and 6,000 persons ; 
making the total number received, during the 
seven days, upwards of 60,000. 

Enniscorthy. — A very interesting address 
was presented to Mr. Mathew by the Ennis- 
corthy Temperance Society, in reply to which, 
Mr. Mathew, under feelings of evident satis- 
faction said : — 

"Gentlemen, — I accept with unmixed 
pleasure, the address which you have the 
kindness to present me. Coming, as it does, 
from a society composed of persons of different 
religious persuasions, it is indeed the more 
acceptable to me. I am happy if I can think 
it has pleased God to give nappiness to my 
countrymen, through so humble an instru- 
ment. I hope you will still and for ever unite 
to promote the happiness of our common 
countiy. The feeling shown this day is, I 
trust, a sign that all are prepared to bury all 
uncharitable notions arising from religious 
distinctions, and to encourage the peaceable, 
firm union, of all sects and all parties." 

At this period, the dense crowd which filled 
the streets and roads, pressed forward so ea- 
gerly, that itrec^uired all the prompt exertions 
of C. S. Hill, chief constable, to restore order. 
This was effected so gently and decisively 
by Mr. Hill's excellent Irish humour, enga- 
ging those whe were pushed forward in front 
to turn round, and push back the crowd that 
pressed on them from behind. Mr. Hill enga- 
ged the assistance of some of the clergymen 
of the town, by the same agreeable mode of 
address, rewarding the most active of the 
persons who pushed to restore order, by in- 
stantly letting them have a sight of the good 
Father Mathew. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed on the conduct of the gentleman 
commanding the police force on this day. 
Captain Rathborne united a strictness in en- 
forcing vigilant order, with a kind feeling of 
satisfaetioB, with the work going on. Several 
of the police took the temperance pledge. 
One policeman was hurt by being pushed 
against the convent-gate, from his own ten- 
derness, disliking to annoy or inconvenience 
the numbers flocking in on him. The num- 
bers who took the pledge, were eomputed to 
be 18,000 the first day, and 7,000 the sacceed- 
ing day.— Dw6Kn Weekly Herald. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — Many are the oonvertB that 
have been added to the list, and many are the 
families who are now enioyiug the sweets and 
comforts of avirtuous andsober life. Upwards 
of a hundred in-door and out-door meetings 
have been held, sermoos have been preached 
in churchesi in streets, and in by-ways, — 
soirees and social meetings have been got up, 
—interesting, impressive, and eloquent ad- 
dresses have been delivered, — a regular system 
of Sabbath morninr visitation in operation for 
the last six months, — the dwellings of the 
Hnfortnnate outcasts of society transformed 
from revelling and rioting, drnnkenness, and 
profanity, into houses of^prayer and praise, — 
thousands of tracts have been gratuitously dis- 
tributed, and the adherence of many of our 
fellow-citizens to our principles has been the 
important result. Numerous meetings have 
been held in several of the adjacent villages, 
and lectures and sermons delivered by some 
of the members of the Society in Cramond, 
Muttonhole, Stockbridge, Portobello, Gilmer- 
tOD, BoBBvrigg, and other places. It may be 
mentioned, as an instance ef the flourisniag 
condition of the Society, that 3520 signatures 
were obtained in three of the Tee-total Coffee- 
houses in the city, from the 1st of January to 
the 16th ef December; and more than this 
number have pledged themselves to the Soci- 
ety's rolls in the houses of members. 

Glasgow. — We are in vigorous operation. 
The cause never presented a more healthy 
aspect. ^ All the various District Committees 
into which our city is divided are working 
well; and aided, as we now efficiently are, by 
our Catholic brethren, particular districts, 
once famous for dissipation and riot, have un- 
dergone a happy change. Though the Catho- 
lics have a separate Society, we are united in 
our efforts. The enemy is a common enemy, 
and makes no selection of its victims. We 
interchange speakers, and the greatest har- 
mony prevails. In one district there is a 
meeting every night in the same place. Alto- 

§ ether, upwards of thirty meetings are held 
uring the week, including prayer meetings ; 
and two religious discourses are delivered 
every Sabbatn evening, besides occasional 
sermons by clergymen. We must not forget 
to mention the laudable exertions of a Female 
Committee,which conducts an excellent meet- 
ing every Friday evening in SpreulFs Court. 
As the result of these exertions, we number 
about 22,000pledged members, exclusive of 
Catholics. Visitation from house to house is 
extensively practised, and which, we are con- 
vinced, is the most beneficial and important 
duty of a total abstinence society. 

Aberdeen. — Great things have been achie- 
ved in the great cause of Tee- total ism in the 
north, by the indefatigable exertions of Mr. 
Mason. He has been as far north as Wick 
and Thurso, and has formed large Societies of 
the most respectable people in almost every 
town and village. Inverness now numbers 
about 1300 ; Dingwall, several hundreds, 
among whom are the Provost, the Clergy man*s 
daughters, Sir Francis and Lady Mackenzie of 
Gairloch, &c. &c. ; Wick, 700, among whom 
are one of the Bailies, (the President), the 



Editor and Proprietor of the John-0*-Groats 
Journal ; Thurso, some hundreds, including 
nearly every member of their Tenaperance 
Society; in Fraserburgh, nearly the whole 
town, including the fishing villages of Rose- 
hearty, Pittullie, and Caimbulg; and in 
Peterhead he lectured in the Established 
Church on Tuesday, to the largest meeting, 
I suppose, ever held on the subject in a church 
in Scotland. It is supposed that not fewer 
than 2300 persons were packed into the house, 
and a great many joined; but this is the first 
of it there However, a §reat excitement is 
being created and is prevailing, and the good 
doing is immense. 

INVERARY.— While the usual absurd and 
unmeaning custom of drinking the Queen's 
health *« nine times nine," and all the rest of 
it, were duly attended to at this place, and a 
great display of finery exhibited at some of 
the hotels, on the nuptial day of her Majesty 
the Queen, we are gratified to observe, from 
Qie Glasgow HercUdj "that the Chamberlain 
of Argyle, Lome Campbell, Esq. gave a grand 
soiree to the Total Abstinence Society of 
Inverary, to sanction his approbatien of sobri- 
ety, and which was conducted with great order 
and decorum." — Scottish Temperance Journal, 

Cumberland.— Our readers will perceive 
by the accounts from various Societies that 
great success has attended the labours of our 
agent, Mr. George Dodds, in his second tour 
throughout the country. Although we have 
not received direct information from all, yet 
we leaTu that all the meetings were attended 
by overflowing numbers, and a great desire 
generally manifested for another meeting at 
the close of each. We hope that this thirst 
for information will continue, and that not 
only our members will endeavour to dissemi- 
nate a knowledge of the true principle of tem- 
perance, but that the •* great delusion" society 
has now so long laboured under, with respect 
to the nature and properties of intoxicating 
liquors, will be made more and more manifest, 
by the zealous exertions of all who are desirous 
of promoting our moral and social regenera- 
tion. — Border Herald of Temperance, 



AN ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN. 
Presentation of an Address to the Queen, by 

the Deputation of the New British and 

Foreign Temperance Society. 
We congratulate the members of our society, 
and our temperance friends in general, on the 
above event ; which, amon^ many other signs 
of the times, indicates an aavance in public es- 
timation of our in vsluable cause. Here we have 
been acknowledged as one of the great leading 
associations of the empire. We have been 
admitted into the separated pecints, along 
with the high and noble in the land, whom the 
sovereign delighteth to honour ; and so far as 
royalty can confer it, have now received s 
status in society of undoubted respectability. 
We do not mention these things in the way of 
boasting, but of gratitude to that Power in 
whom we trust, who at first raised the little 
cloud as of a man's hand, which now is a re- 
freshing lain that renovates the earth. 
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The committee resolved that the address 
should consist of two parts, first, of congratu- 
lation on the marriage of Mer Majesty ; and, 
secondly, of felicitation on the progress of the 
temperance reform: our friertds, therefore, 
will see that our principles haveheenhrought 
boldlv forward to open view, and laid honestly 
and iearlesslv at the foot of the throne. 

We, therelore, on the consideration of this 
event, and on the late various discussions in 
the House of Lords, where the high autho- 
rities of state have stood up for us, and pleaded 
our cause in the teeth of the malevolent accu- 
sations which havf heen levelled against usr- 
we say, we call on our friends to thank God, 
and take courage— we shall reap the glorious 
reward if we faut not, and put our strength 
and trust where they ought to lie. 

Messrs. Janson, Dunlop, and Baker, formed 
the deputation for presenting the address — 
which was done at the levee on the 6th ult. ; 
and the members of the deputation had the 
honour of kissing the Queen^s hand. 

The Address is as follows < — 

HAT IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 

It is with feelinffs of deep and sincere 
respect we approach your royal person, to 
offer our congratulations on your Majesty's 
marriage, an event which we devoutly pray, 
will, through the blessing of Almighty God, 
tend to the permanent and increasing happi- 
ness of your Majesty and yonr royal codsort, 
to the stability of youc government, to the 
best interests of your people, and to the wel- 
fare of fvture generations. 

Believing, thst of all the moral virtues 
which are essential to national prosperity. 
Temperance is the first in valne and import- 
ance; and representing a society whose ob»- 
ject is to promote universally, and to the 
fullest extent, the practice of this virtue, we 
cannot but congratulate your Majesty on the 
circumstance, of at least a million and a half 
of your Majesty's subjects, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, having already embraced our 
principles. And most ardently do we hope 
that the lives, both of your Maiesty and your 
royal consort may be prolongedf, until intem- 
perance, with all its evils, shall be banished 
from every pait of the British empire. 

And may the Great Disposer of events, 
after having crowned jour Majesty's reign 
with uninterrupted felicity, grant your Majesty 
and yonr royal consort, through the merits 
and mediation of Jesus Christ our Saviour, a 
kingdom incerruptible, undefiled, and which 
will never fade away.— sTinirwaJ tf ihe New 
Britith and Foreign Temperance Society, 



BAZAAR. 

NEW BRITISH ANf> FOREION TEHPEl^lNCIB 
SOCIETY. 

Sale of work in aid of the funds of the above 
society, to be held at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, on Monday and Tues- 
day, 18th and 19th of May, 1S40. 
Among other contributions, the following 

will be very acceptable : — 

Useful articles for ladies — as collars, caps, 

cuffs, child-bed linen, aprons, reticules, and 

tippets. 



Useful articles for gentlemen^-as coUare, 
watch-guards, ribbons, purses, &c. 

Useful articles for children— as frocks, pina- 
fores, books, toys, bags, &c. 

Useful articles for the poor. 

Fancv articles in card-board, needle-work, 
worsted- work, pincushions, and paintings in 
all their varieties. 

Cutlery, hardware, crockery ware, stationery, 
&c., pictures, cabinet-work, &c. 

Miss Baker, Maryland Point, Stratford, 
Sec. to the LoSUe»* CentraJ CovMnittee, 

N.B.— All communications, relative to the 
object, are requested to be made to the secre- 
tary, at the Society's Office, 12, Bull's Head 
Court, Newgate- street ; and it is particularly 
desired, that all articles intended to be sent 
will be forwarded by the end of April, or the 
beginning of May. 

NOTICES. 

The following will be the Public Services 
in connexion with the Anniversary, to take 
place in Mav : — 

On Taesday evening, May 1 2th, a sermon 
will be preached in Enon Chanel, New Church- 
street, Lisson Grove, by the Rev. T. Matthews, 
of Boston. Service to commence at half-past 
six o'clock. 

On Wednesday evening. May 13th, a sermon 
will be preached in Aldersgate-street Chapel, 
by the Rev. P. Thompson, of Chatham. Ser- 
vice to commence at naif-past six o'clock. 

On Thursday evening. May 14th, a sermon 
will be preached by the Rev, T. Spencer, per- 
petual curate of Hinton, near Bath. Service 
to commence at half-past six o'clock. 

On Friday, May l5th, the great annual 
meeting will be hekt in Exeter Hall ; W. 
Janson, £s<)., President of the Society, will 
take the chair at six o'clock precisely; among 
the speakers will be clergymep, dissenting 
ministers, gentlemen of the medical profes- 
sion, and many of the most popular advocates 
of other classes from different parts of the 
kingdom. Admission by cards, to be ob- 
tained of the secretaries of the various auxi- 
liaries; at Nisbet's, Bemer-street, Oxford- 
street; Baifller, Oxford-street; and at the 
Society's Office, 12, Bull's Head-court, over 
79, Newgate-street. The cards will admit to 
the central and raised seats, ai five o'clock. 
The doors will be open to the public at a 
quarter to six o'clock. 

On Sunday evening. May 17th, a sermon 
will be preached in Aldersgate-street chapel, 
by the Rev. T. Matthews, of Boston. Service 
to commence at half-past six o'clock. Also, 
in Ebenezer chapel. Church-lane, White* 
chapel, at half-past six o'clock, by the Rev. 
F. Beardsall, of Manchester. Collections will 
be made after each ef the above public oc- 
casions. 

On Monday, Ma^r 18th, the ladies, in con- 
nexion with the society, will open a bazaar, in 
aid of the funds, for the sale ef usefiil and 
fancy artides, in the spacious room of the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, to com- 
mence at ten o'clock each day. 
. On Tuesday, May 19th, thebaxaar will con- 
tiaue open till four o'clock, and conclude with 
a soiree. Cards of admission to the soiv6e# 
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28. 6d each, to be obtained at the Society*s 
Office, and at the Tavexn. 

On Wednesday, May 20th, a meeting will 
be held in the chapel, Charch-streef, Spital- 
fields, to give those gentlemen and friends, 
who may kindly visit London, in aid of the 
great cause, ^an opportunity to take leave of 
their friends in the metropolis. 

The West London Auxiliary of the New 
British and Foreign Temperance Society will 
hold a grand Festival and Meeting, nt Exeter 
Hall, on Whit-Monday, after the Procession, 
when most of the popular Advoci^tes in town 
and country are engaged to attend. 

TO THE AUXILIARIES OF THE NEW BHITISH 
AND FOREIGN TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

The executive committee earnestly hope that 
the approaching delegates* meeting will be 
numerously attended. It is fixed to take 

Slace at the Literary Institue, on Friday next, 
[ay 15th, at nine oxlock in the morning, and 
it is of the utmost importance that the auxi- 
liaries interested in carrying out the great 
principles of the society, should be repre- 
sented — since, according to one of the resolu- 
tions, pasted at Ei^tms Hall, at the last annual 
meeting, all matters relating to^ the govern- 
ment of the society, will be finally arranged at 
the delegates' meeting. 

No alteration in the constitution of auxi« 
liaries, as to their form of pledge, pr mode of 
government, was required by the changes 
effected in the Parent Society, at its last 
annual meeting; butin order to be entitled to 
send delegates, an auxiliary must have made 
some contribution to the funds of the Parent 
Society within the year — the amount being 
left to their own liberality. 

It is particularly requested that such auxi- 
liaries as intend to be represented, will for- 
ward the names of their delegates, at least a 
week before the time of meeting. On behalf 
of the committee, W. R. BAKER, Sec. 

April 15, 1840. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE POST-OFFICE LETTER STAMP.— The 

letter stamp about to be issued by authority 
of the Lords of the Treasury, is one of the 
most exquisite apeeimens of art that has ever 
been issued for anj purpose, and cannot but 
have prodigious influence upon the public 
mind by continually familiarising it with that 
which IS beautiful and true, and so educating 
the eye by perpetually placing befere it a per- 
fect exanipleof good taste, pure invention, and 
accurate drawing. No circumstance has occur- 
red within our experience, from which we 
auger so much benefit to the arts. Those will 
soon now sick of mediocrity who are in the 
daily habit of examining that wh^h comes very 
BQsr perfeotion. We cannot say to whom 
belongs the merit of selecting this from among 
the thousands submitted to ** my Lords," when 
they offered a prize for an approved design ; 
but as advocates for the prosperity of the Fine 
Arts of our country, we beg to tender very 
earnest and grateful thanks for a choice that 
cannot be but largely beneficial to the whole 
community. It would scarcely be exaggera- 



tion to describe it as an ample set off against 
any loss the revenue may sustain by the mo- 
mentous change that distinguished the year 
1840. The design is from the pencil of Mul- 
ready, R.A.; and is engraved by the eminent 
wood-en^raver, John Thompson, — in relief 
on brass in the manner of Wood. It is shaped 
to the form of an ordinary envelope, space 
being left for the direction. In the centre, at 
the top, is a figure of Brittannia, the British 
lion at her feet, dismissing her sylphs to the 
four quarters of the globe. To the right and 
to the left are groups representing the various 
nations af the world, busied with their trafiic; 
shipping being introduced into thebackground. 
In the corner to the right, is a mother eagerly 
reading a letter to her children ; and in the 
corner oppoaite, are youths perusing the writ- 
ten testimonial of a parent's love It is impos- 
sible so to describe the work as to convey a 
notion of its surpassing beauty ; our few re- 
marks may indeed lead to the idea that its 
character is petUCf which it certainly is not. 
Tne design, although its details are minute, 
has been boldly conceived, and as boldly exe-< 
cuted. It is in outline, and will print well ; 
and fofgery Isftlmoattmp0f^ble,'inasim]cha8 
there are very few engraven skilful enough 
to imitate it with anything approaching to 
accuracy without an enormeus expenditure of 
time. The engrliving will be of course stereo- 
typed, and multipUed to a large extent. It is 
expected that the stamps will be issued to the 
puplic by the 1st of June. We understand 
they are to be printed in the establishment of 
Messrs. Clowes ; who, it is said, have contracted 
to work off 700 reams of paper weekly (proba- 
bly about five millions of copies) ; the contract, 
at that rate, t>eing for seven years. They hare 
devoted a considerable part of their huge buil' 
ding in Duke-street, Blsckfriars, to the pur- 
pose; and will have four steam-presses conti- 
nually at work. — Api Umon, 

GOOD ADyiCE. — Let not the law of thy 
country be the rum vXtra of thy honesty, nor 
think that always good enough which tne lav 
will make good. Narrow not the law of char 
rity, equity, morcy'; join Gospel righteousness 
with legal right; be not a mere Gamaliel in 
the faith ; but let the aermon in the mount 
be thy targum unto the law of Sinai.— 5»V 
ThomoB Br (none* s PoBthwaoua Works, 

MARCH OF REFINEMENT. — A cobbler liv- 
ing in Swan-street, Minories, thus pompeusly 
announced his calling: — Surgery pertormed 
here upon old boots and shoes, by adding of 
the feet, making good the legs, oinding the 
broken, healing the wounded, mending the 
constitution, and supporting the body with 
new soles. Advice gratis by B. Marks."— 
NetDtpaper Paragraph. 

CONTROVERSIES. — Controversy is the 
safety'^valre of theological zeal. The apiri' 
of party is opposed to it, being too intolerant 
for discussion. Truth has always triumphed 
by means of controversy: she has grown power- 
less only when the sleep of lethargy has sto- 
len upon the church. What is Christianity 
itseif but a standing controversy with the 
infidel, the sensualist, and the formalist,— t^^ 
men of this world ? — Eclectic Review. 
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PREJUDICR 



Reason and prejudice are the anti- 
podes of each other. Whatever is true 
18 agreeable to reason, and whatever is 
reasonable is not prejudice. But every 
favourite prepossession—conceived we 
know not now, and adhered to we know 
not why— «very opinion that has set- 
tled on our minds m obedience to habit, 
which, if we were asked to defend, we 
should be unable to render a reason for, 
is ]^reiudice. Ignorant, weak, indolent, 
or imbecile minds have been, from time 
immemorial, the abodes of prejudice. 

" Remember, vrhere the j udgment's weak. 
The prejudice it strong/' 

is the true sentiment of a deservedly 
popular old song; and whether we 
examine the pages of history, or con- 
template the " manners living as they 
rise," we shall find that, in all ages, 
past as well as present, prejudice has 

VOL. I.] 



been the great foe to human improve"" 
ment, the rampant champion of error, 
the authoriser of abuses, the sanctioner 
of absurdities. It has acted as the gao^ 
ler of the mind, immuring it in the 
dark dungeons of ignorance, and, with 
a subtlety peculiarly its own, reconciling 
it to captivity, by representing danger 
to arise even from the looking out at 
the dungeon windows. • 

Indolence is as favourable to the 
operations of prejudice as ignorance. 
Numbers of persons wrap themselves up 
in certain habits and opinions, merely 
because they are generally adopted, and 
it saves them the trouble of thinking 
for themselves. Others have an abso- 
lute horror of singularity ; they choose 
" to do as others do," no matter how 
foolish or even criminal the conduct they 
pursue, to avoid being singular ; the 
fear of ridicule is ever present to their 
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minds — " the world's dread lau^ h/' by 
anticipHtien, is evec ringing in their 
ears. The mind of such, unfortunately, 
weak persons is truly a sandy soil ; no 
healthy principle can ever be expected 
to take root and grow there, for it has 
neither stability, depth, or richness; 
the winds and waves of passion and 
prejwiice would, with them, speedily 
scatter the best seeds of goodness and 
truth. 

While we lament and condemn the 
fierce and malignant prejudice of igno- 
rance, and the weak and wilful preju- 
dice of indolence, there is one class of 
persons who, above all others, are per- 
fectly inexcusable in feeling and indul- 
ging any unjust prejudices — viz. Chris- 
tians! Since the purest and noblest 
lesson which the world ever received 
on the subject of prejudice, was given 
in the introduction of our most holy 
religion* a volume written on the sub- 
ject could not convey more to the mind 
than the remark of Nathaniel in the 
Gospel: "Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth V Surely, when Chris* 
tians feel inclined hastily to reject or 
condemn opinions without due reflec- 
tion and enquiry, they should bear in 
mind this memorable question ; and re- 
member, had Nathaniel yielded to his 
prejudice, and refused the invitation to 
*'coitie and see,*' he would not have 
been numbered with the chosen twelve. 

The prejudice which prompted the 
disciple's question is, unhappily, still 
existin|^ in the mind of many, on a sub- 
ject of minor importance, certainly, 
than that which Philip testified of, but 
second only to that ; and, in its true 
tonse, intimately interwoven with the 
spread of the principles which the bles- 
sed Redeemer taught. For every thing 
which has a tendency to soften the heart, 
to humanise the mind, to purify the 
morals, and to improve the understand- 
ing, must directly tend to that elevation 
of character which cannot fail to lead 
man to reflect ; and the result of self 
examination will surely lead him to 
desire a closer acquaintance with his 
Creator. No one, with the shadow of a 
foundation, can deny that the principle 
of total abstinence is eminently fitted to 
perform the work of moral regenemtion 
we have stated ; nay, it has performed 
it in innumerable instances ; still »re- 
judict refuses to be convinced; it is 



constantly exclaiming: " Can any good 
thing be wrought by tee-totalism '?"' 
and^ it will not listen to our earnest 
invitation : <* Come and see !'* 

Nor is the memorable instance we 
have adduced, the only lesson whicli the 
sacred writings convey on the subject of 
prejudice. Our Redeemer, when draw- 
ing a character of pure benevolene, 
and charity for the imitation of mankind 
instanced a Samaritan, a native of a 
country, which t\i^ prejudice of the Jews 
taught them to hold in contempt. 

St. Paul also aimed a severe blow at 
prejudice, when he required that Chris- 
tians should be ready at all times to 
give "a reason for the faith which was 
in them ;'* that is to say, they were not 
blindly to accept the reasons of others, 
but to exercise their own ; they were to 
''prove all things," as the best means 
of holding *' fast that which is good." 
How much error, misconception, and 
uncharitableness would be prevented, if 
all who call themselves Christians would 
really investigate the temperance ques- 
tion for themselves, putting aside the 
prejudices of custom and habit, and 
turnin? a deaf ear to the wishes of in- 
terested calumniators. It ought, un- 
doubtedly, to be a point of duty with 
those who profess to make the Christian 
doctrine their rule of life, to try the 
'total abstinence principle fairly, before 
they condemn it. I fthev refuse to do 
this, they certainly confess themselves 
to be under the dominion of that preju- 
dice which has ever been the great ob- 
stacle in the way of the spiritual, moral, 
and social improvement of man. 

If it was some very difficult and ab- 
struse theory which we were advo- 
cating ; something requiring immense 
application and vast powers of mind to 
comprehend ; something, in which the 
good to be derived was afar off and un- 
certain ; something, in which the means 
were unjustifiable, or the end remote, 
there might be some excuse for preju- 
dice. But when the good is obvious to 
the most careless observer; the sacrifice 
absolutely nothing worth calling such; 
the means perfectly lawful, in a moral 
and Christian sense ; and the end, all 
that the sincere follower of the Re- 
deemer, and the ardent lover of his 
countrv and his species can desire; 
surely it must be a deep, an unworthy 
prejudice that usurps the throne of rea- 
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son in the minds of those who will not 
listen, who will not read, who will not 
reflect. Such individuals cannot, surely, 
indeed and in truth believe, that '*no 
man liveth to himself," or the existence 
of the deadly evil of intemperance, which 
they must acknowledge, and which they 
indeed often affect to deplore, would 
arouse them from their apathy; they 
would feel it their hounden duty, indi- 
vidually, to enquire, " What can I do to 
promote sobriety, and check the torrent 
of intemperance ?'* and if their consci- 
ence was not seared by a long course of 
selfishness, it would certainly reply: 
'* Seek out a safe remedy, and enforce 
it by example as well as precept" If 
faithful self examination was practised 
by the human mind, there would be an 
end of prejudice. All-powerful, and 
all-banetul as it is, it exists by suf- 
ferance. We must permit its cramping 
and stupifying influence, otherwise it 
would not exist; and how poor and 
contemptable a point of view does a 
human being present, full of strong ir- 
rationable antipathies, which he can 
neither account for or explain ; adopting 
likings as weak and silly as his disli- 
kings, without consultine; reason as a 
justification. Such an individual indo- 
lently yields up the loftiest prerogative 
of man, one that was especially given 
him to exercise, and one moreover that, 
whether used or abused, he will cer- 
tainlv be required to account for. 

When we laugh at the well known 
school boy doggrel : 

" I do not like you Dr. Pell. 
The reason why 1 cannot tell ; 
Bat Cbts I know fnU well. 
I do not like you Or. Fell ;" 

it would be well to consider, whether 
these very lucid lines did not comprise 
nearly all' that can be said by the enemies 
of tee-totalism. *< I don't like this tee- 
total ism ; I really don*t know why I 
don't like it, but 1 don't like it," is 



actually all that a great number can say 
for th< mselves, in explanation of their 
feelings and opinions, on the unquali- 
fied temperance question. Certainly 
there are a great number who, if they 
spoke truth, would confess themselves 
under the dominion of appetite, would 
say : " I drink because f like it ;'* but 
^rtiM is as rare, unfortunately, as rea- 
son, from the lips of those who are the 
bond slaves of prejudice; they are as 
ignorant of themselves as of others, and 
actually puzzle their bewildered brains 
for a variety of excuses, the shallowness 
of which never for a moment deceives 
any one but themselves, rather than 
patiently endeavour really to see with 
their own eyes, and hear with their own 
ears. 

Fortunately, in this age of improve- 
ment, old things are fast passing away ; 
the total abstinenc<? principle has gained 
a firm hold of that portion of society 
who, whatever their disadvantages of 
education, in the ninteenth century as 
well as the first, are willing to near 
troth '< gladly,'' and to act on it faith" 
fully. If the cause progress as it has 
done, these will soon form a majority, 
and then, perhaps, prejudice may be 
conquered; and when the victory is 
achieved, some of our opponents will 
possibly be the first to exclaim that 
they prophecied success from the begin- 
ning : for it is quite consistent with the 
nature of prejudice, to be the loudest to 
condemn while success is doubtful, and 
the first to praise when success is cer- 
tain : just as the mutinous and dissatis- 
fied seamen, who accompanied Coluuibus 
in his great voyage of discovery, were 
ready to throw him overboard because 
day after day no land appeared ; when at 
length they stood on the shores of the 
western world, they were equally ready 
to worship him as a God. Such is hu* 
man nature when it allows prejudice to 
usnrp the place of reason] 



REALITIES. 

" Truth is strange : Stranger than fiction/' 



Grbat as is the assistance which the 
p4»wers of the imagination, when well 
directed, may afford to truth, by pla- 



Btson. 



cing in new and pleasing lights various 
moral principles, and winning the at- 
tention of the careless eye, and the re- 

L 2 
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flection of tH«, too often racnnt, mind, 
to cubjecte of Titnl Importance, by pre* 
tenting 

•• Troth tevw in fairy fiction drett ;" 

yet the cau&e of temperance requires 
not the exercise of inveutire powers^to 
bring it home with startling energy to 
every heart: for there is scarcely a fa- 
mily that has not known among others, 
or felt in stern reality themselves, some 
of the awful warnings that intemperance 
is perpetually giving to society. Its 
fearful records are, in truth, written in 
blood, and steeped in tears ! Catastro- 
phes so awful, and deeds so base, as 
those which intemperance daily perpe- 
trates, could never be conceived by the 
imagination, or pourtrayed by the pen 
of fiction. 

It often excites wonder (as well it 
may), that society does not benefit by 
the teachings of experience, and per- 
ceive at a glance their duty and their 
interest in abolishing the cause which 
produces such lamentable effects. Alas ! 
the majority of society are composed of 
two large classes, the moderate, and the 
immoderate drinkers ; the former, un* 
wiUing to believe themselves chargeable 
with, or interested in, the miseries of 
intemperance ; and the latter, unable^ 
from continual stupefaction, to reflect 
on tlie only sure means of alleviating 
the suflerings that surround them. 

Perhaps the most heart rending re- 
cords of intemperance are to be found 
in an hospital. A prison shows us the 
criminal delinquent, lured into vice 
and ignomy by his baneful habits : but 
an hospital too often exhibits, not only 
the extremities of human agony, but 
the innocent sufferer through guilty 
negligence, or still more guilty brutal- 
ity, induced by the one great vice, that, 
like an Aaron's rod, seems to swallow 
up all others in its frightful pre-emi- 
nence of wickedness. 

The following narrative owes nothing 
to imagination; it is a plain, unvar- 
nished tale, which, alas ! has, no doubt, 
many parallels. 

A few years back a youn^ woman, 
named Ellen Blakeney, residing about 
thirty miles from Loudon, received a 
letter which summoned her hastily to 
the metropolis, on the melancholy oc- 
casion of an accident, which had befal- 
len an elder sister residing there, who 



had been tkrown down aisd fle^rety 
injured by a vehicle driven violftiitly 
and carelessly by an intoxicated driver. 
Besides the grief natural to nn affec* 
tionate sister, on hearing diBasirons 
tidings of one so near and dear, llie sor- 
row m this ease was aggravated by cir- 
cumstances. The eldest sister, now so 
unhappily situated, was on ^e point of 
marriage with a young man whose 
many good qualities had won her oon- 
ftdence, and whose fair prospects and 
respectable connexions, recommeiided 
him to her friends as equally eligible to 
inclination and pradence. The day had 
been appointed, and EUen was looking 
forward with joyful anticipation to the 
visit which her sister intended to make, 
after the marriage, to the home of her 
youth, where, though no fond mother 
was spared to welcome her, there was an 
aged father, whose only earthly wishes 
centered in his two daughters. 

The infirmities of this sole remaining 
parent, incapacitated him from sharing 
the journey of his child, on her errand 
of affection to her sister. The fervent 
prayer, however, of parental tenderness 
and affliction, accompanied Ellen ; un- 
fortunately, she arrived too late in 
London to see her sister, and was com- 
pelled to pass a night of agitating sus- 
pense under the care of the friends with 
whom her sister, prerious to the acci- 
dent, had been residing. At an early 
hour on the following morning, she 
applied for admission to the mansion 
that benevolence had consecrated to 
suffering; and bitter indeed was the 
scene of human misery that met the ap- 
palled gaze of the uninitiated and tender 
hearted country girl, when her earnest 
entreaties procured her admission, at an 
unusually early hour for visitors, to 
what is termed the accident ward, 
where, as its name imports, all cases 
of sadden injury are carried. 

It was a great comfort to the pooc 
girl to find her sister^s injuries, though 
severe, were not dangerous, nor of such 
a nature as to preclude the hope that 
she might bear removal ; for Ellen, and 
her sister Mary (the patient), in common 
with the generality of country people, en- 
tertained an instinctive dread, amount- 
ing almost to horror, at the idea of an 
hospital : and this feeling was predo- 
minant even in their first tearful salu- 
tation. After their mutual agitation 
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had ftttbside4, it was e^ideBt to the eye 
of affeelion, that Mary suffered id mind 
as well as body ; and that the scenes 
around had wrought fearfully on a sen- 
sitive temperanent. 

^* Have they been kind to you, dear 
Mary ?*' was the natural question. 

"Yes," replied the sufferer, ♦* but I 
fell I shall never get well here. Look 
round you, £Uen« and then you will not 
think me impatient, when 1 say, that, 
whether I live or die, oh ! let it be at 
home." 

U was a hasty and shuddering glance 
that Ellen cast upon the two rows of 
beds, each with some pain*worn occu- 
pant, that stretched down the opposite 
sides of a lon^ room. The hospital in 
question was situated in a crowded, and, 
it may be added, dissolute neighbour- 
hood; the building was old, and the 
great improvements in the loftiness, 
lighting, and ventilating^ of rooms in- 
tended tor the sick, which now so dis- 
tinguish some of our newly erected hos- 
pitals, had not been introduced at the 
time the building in question was erected, 
consequently the apartment was low 
and gloomy, but the misery it sheltered 
excluded every thought of minor incon- 
veniences in the spectator filling the 
mind with mingled terror and sympathy 
wound up almost to agony. 

I'he thought that first suggested itself 
to Ellen was, that some unusually dread- 
ful calamity must have occurred to cause 
so large a number of sufferers. 

^* Oh, what has happened I How came 
they all here?" she hastily enquired. 

*' As I came, my sister. In the three 
days and nights, which have appeared 
like an age to me, since I came here, I 
have learnt that the house is rather ful- 
ler than usual, and the cases very bad ; 
but they are nearly all, Ellen, caused 
by one vice. Intemperance, with very 
few exceptions has been the means, in 
various wajrs, of filling this room. You 
see that child opposite, she is recovered 
and will leave in a few days ; that child's 
sufferings and horrible disfigurement, 
were caused by the negligence of an in- 
temperate moUier !" 

Ellen beheld a little girl who had 
been frightfully burned about the face : 
a large scar entirely overspread the 
forehead, and, in consequence of the con- 
traction of the skin after the healing of 
the buro, the eyelids were drawn up- 



wards from the eyes, which they no loa<* 
ger sheltered, and a permanent and moat 
awful disfigurement was the result. 
The child was left, it appeared, while 
the mother was out pursuing the degra- 
ding career of vicious intemperance; 
the lonely little one, with thought 
beyond her years, strove to supply her 
wretched mother's place, by preparing 
the evening meal for her father against 
his return ; and while busied about the 
fire, her thin and tattered dress caught, 
and the flames spreading upwards nad 
inflicted the injuries described, and 
stamped, in agonizing characters on her 
innocent brow, the fearful records of a 
mother's intemperance. 

In the next bed to the poor child was 
a young woman, also burned, writhing, 
tossing, and moaning, in all the agony 
of a recently inflicted injury. The his- 
tory of this case was similar to the last : 
the poor creature had an intemperate 
husband, and M^as compelled to labour 
hard to maintain a little family who 
owed nothing whatever to their father 
but the life which he endeavoured to 
render miserable. After the toils of the 
day, she had to wait up for the return of 
her husband from his haunts of iniquity ; 
in an unfortunate hour, wearied with 
toil, and stupified with sorrow, the mi- 
serable wife had been overcome with 
drowsiness, and her clothes ignited at 
the candle and caused her present dan- 
gerous state. It was evident the mind 
of the sufferer was as ill at ease as her 
body, for her constant exclamations 
were of her little ones, now left entirely 
to his care, who had never cared for 
them. '* My poor children, my poor 
dear children!" was the reiterateo cry 
of the distracted mother. 

Ellen closed her eyes and put her 
hands over her ears, as she breathed n 
mental prayer for tlM afflicted creatures 
she beheld. 

There were many other equally awful 
cases resulting from the same prolific 
source ; but one elderly woman pre- 
sented a picture which all the moderate, 
or immoderate lovers of strong drink, 
would have done well to look on. Con- 
tinued self indulgence had dashed out 
all that was mental and ennobling or 
even human in the countenance; and 
evil and brutal passions, combined with 
the wild glare of insanity, to give an 
idiotic ferocity to the face perfectly 
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revoUiDg. The r bason she had so 
often wilfully insulted and outraeed, 
had fled for erer from its throne, lea- 
ving only the humiliating form of 
humanity, unillumined by that '< ray 
divine", without which we are more 
lowly, because infinitely more helpless, 
than the beasts that perish. She had 
been admitted under an attack of deli- 
rium tremens (induced by intemperance), 
which had degenerated into confirmed 
and hopeless insanity, and her removal 
to a lunatic asylum was to take place 
that day. 

A deep groan from the bed immedi- 
ately contiguous to that her sister 
occupied, caused Ellen to look round, 
and her eyes fell on a countenance in- 
tellectual and lovely, even in decay; 
for the cold hand of the grim tyrant 
was hovering over the lowly bed, and 
its dark shadow rested on the large soft 
thoughtful eyes he was about to seal 
for ever. 

**Who is that young person next 
you?'* whispered Ellen. 

*' Oh ! I have not strength to tell you ; 
poor thing ! I shall never forget her ; 
'tis the worst, that is, the most afiecting 
case of all. She is dying, Ellen. 1 heard 
the surgeons say there was no hope. 
She has been praying all night ; but I 
know she has had a fearful struggle be- 
tween her love of truth, and her love of 
a cruel and worthless husband. She 
was brought here the night before last, 
in a state of insensibility, with severe 
internal injuries, supposed to have been 
caused by wilful violence — a fall down 
stairs accounted for the broken limb 
which forms part of her affliction. Her 
first words, when she recovered her sen- 
ses, were, ' Oh, George! is your heart 
so hardened against me?' This con- 
firmed the suspicion of the gentlemen 
who were attending her, and they be- 
gan to question her ; but she soon fully 
comprehended her situation, and de- 
clined answering them, mildly, but 
firmly. Her husband was taken into 
custody, however, and her state being 
quite hopeless, a magistrate attended to 
take her depositions. She refused, with 
surprising energy, to give any account ; 
dwelling with tenderness on her hus- 
band's general conduct ; assuring; them 
that, but for one failings he was all a 
wife could wish. Her conversation was 
that of a well educated person; and 



when told her husband was In custody, 
and that a strong chain of circumstan- 
cial evidence was collected, the confiict 
in her mind became dreadful ; she even 
raised herself up in the bed, and en- 
treated they would release her husband. 
* I fell down stairs, accidentally, indeed, 
— indeed I did,' she kept saying, until 
quite exhausted. She fell back, to all 
appearance dead, on the pillow. Since 
then her sufferings, both bodily and 
mental, have been shocking ; all night 
I heard her praying for forgiveness, 
exclaiming she had periled her immortal 
souU Since the chaplain visited her 
this morning, she has been more tran- 

3 nil. But hers, is indeed, a mournful 
eath bed. For she will not give any 
account of her relatives that may ena- 
ble them to be sent for ; and, poor thing, 
she must need the compassionate kind- 
ness of kindred in such a dreadful 
hour." As the faint under tone in which 
Mary Blakeney spoke, ceased from the 
fati|^tte of the speaker, the unfortunate 
subject of her narrative called for a 
draught of water, and Ellen, being 
more disengaged than the nurses, hast- 
ened to procure some drink for the suf- 
ferer. As she held the cup to her 
feverish lips, the eyes of the young wo- 
man fixed with enquiring earnestness 
on her countenance, after a moment 
her intelligent expression changed for 
the bright unsettled gaze of delirium ; 
clasping Ellen*s hand with her burning 
fingers, she passed it affectionately to 
her lips, exclaiming, with a strange 
mixture of wildness and coherency : 
*' You are come then, at last, my dear 
friend ; T am not left to die without 
one friendly eye to shed a tear for nie. 
You must not ask me any questions 
though.'* she continued, "indeed you 
must not, for I cannot tell even you, 
how it happens that I, the darling child 
of doting parents, came here — crushed, 
and bruised, and tortured out of exist- 
ence. Tell me," she added after a 
pause, '* do you think it possible George 
would ever wantonly, and barbarously 
hurt me ? I that gave up all for him ; 
oh ! no — no ! it is all a frightful dream. 
Have I told any one? It is a wife's duty 
to be faithful iinto death : have 1 been 
so?" Ellen hastily interrupted her, 
entreating her to be composed, and 
assuring her she spoke to one who sym- 
pathised with her, but, nevertheless, a 
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Stranger. " A stranger!*' repeated the 
dying wuinan, <'ah! you have all been 
strangers to me since I married/' After 
a short pause, during which, looking at 
£llen attentively, she continued : " If 
you are indeed a stranger, learn wisdom 
from my sufferings ; I disobeyed my 
parents^ offisnded every friend for love 
of one, whose character they said they 
understood better than I did ; and is it 
possible they were right ? Oh ! my dear 
mother, your words are even now ring* 
ing in m? ears: 'an imprudent marriage 
is generally an unhappy one," and, alas ! 
I have found it so.^' 

A sharp parozyism of pain shook the 
sufferer; Ellen's tears tell fast as she 
wiped the death damps from her broad 
fair brow, and smoothed the pillow 
for her aching head. 

** It is not the pain I mind," faltered 
the afflicted, <<oh, no — the bitterness 
of death is Aere," laying her hand on 
her heart as she spoke. ^ 

A nurse came to the bed side, and 
seeinj? with experienced eye, that death 
was fast approaching, she drew a large 
screen round the bed, and Ellen was 
about to leave the place, when amotion 
of the sufferer's hand enjoined her to 
remain, and instinctively Ellen sunk on 
her knees by the bed, and raised her 
hands in mental prayer, unable to find 
utterance for her thoughts. The action, 
silent as it was, was seasonable ; it re- 
called the wandering thoughts of the 
dying woman to her solemn state on the 
threshhold of eternity. It was a com- 
fort to perceive the peaceful expression 
that gradually settled on her features. 
After a short interval her breathing 
became much embarrassed, though her 
manner was calm and collected. '* Will 
you promise me one thing?" she en- 
quired. 

*< Willingly ; any thing I can possi- 
bly do." 

<' Seek out my poor, misguided, miser- 
able husband ; tell him I died blessing 
him, and praying for him ; tell him, if 
I ever offended him I crave his forgive- 
ness, even as I have freely forgiven — 
for he must have been mad — he was 
mad! and, oh I above all things, tell 
him that by the love I bear him, — * love 
stron? as death,' I entreat him to for- 
sake the drink that has so changed his 
nature. Tell all this, and say I died 
trusting in the atonement oif Him who 



said in His hour of human trial : ' Father 
forgive them, they know not what they 
do!'" 

The last words were almost inaudible, 
and, exhausted by her exertions, she 
sunk into a sort of stupor, the change 
from which to death, was so impercep- 
tible, that though the awe stricken girl, 
at her sister's request, watched for the 
awful change, she knew not when it 
took place, and was startled into fresh 
sorrow when the nurse announced that 
all was over. 

The sisters, both anxious to quit so 
melancholy a scene, only waited to see 
and thank the medical gentleman who 
had attended to Mary Blakeney; and 
the friends, before alluded to, hearing 
that removal would not now be unsafe, 
conveyed the poor girl to their resi- 
dence, and from thence, in a few days, 
to her paternal home. 

The visit to the hospital, produced, 
however, very salutary effects on the 
minds of both sisters. The young man 
to whom Mary was about to be united, 
had recently received a handsome legacy, 
and it had been suggested to him that 
he could not employ his money better, 
or more profitably, than by engaging 
in the beer and spirit trade. Unthink- 
ingly, he had adopted the opinions of 
his friends, and even Mary began to 
entertain favourable views of the mat- 
ter. But the scene at the hospital — the 
many victims she saw lying around, 
herself amongst the rest, effected a won- 
derful change in her mind. << Not for 
the wealth of India," she exclaimed, 
when talking to her lover on the sub- 
ject, " would I have the guilt upon mv 
soul, of selling, or makme the drink 
that causes such intoler2a)le misery. 
Never, never will I consent to live and 
fatten on such ill-got ten — blood sprink- 
led — murderous gains ?" To an opinion 
thus vehemently expressed, and deeply 
felt, nothing could be replied: and, 
having truth as a foundation for her 
energy, she triumphed over all her lo- 
ver's objections, and won him to enter- 
tain her opinions with a firmness equal 
to her own. Their marriage was de- 
layed some months, but Providence 
opened a way for them to employ their 
capital, ultimately, both innocently and 



Ellen had also received a warning 
she was wise enough to profit by, at the 
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death bed Khe had witnessed. Duty 
and inclination had been long striving 
for mastery in her young heart, and it 
is hardly necessary to say that the con- 
test was somewhat unequal. She had 
formed an attachment for one, whom 
all the wise elders of her acquaintance 
concurred in thinking wild and thought- 
less, and, moreover, somewhat infected 
with intemperate habits. Ellen's first 
step on her return home was to dismiss 
this young man, and to promise her 
father, voluntarily, that, until his con- 
duct totally changed, she would not 
permit his addresses. 

In compliance with her promise, Ellen 
strove to find out the husband of the 
victim whose last moments she had wit- 
nessed ; but her endeavours were frus- 
trated. She learned, in answer to anx- 
ious enquiries, that the person she 
sought had been tried, and acquitted, 



for want of evidence, but that, unable 
to bear the reproaches of his conscience, 
in a fit of intoxication, he perished by 
his own hand, two days after his re- 
lease from confinement. 

The young man, whom Ellen so sen- 
sibly and decidedly dismissed, in his 
heart respected her for her principles ; 
and being resolved to win the prize, 
which Solomon said '* is far above the 
rubies," determined, as a wise prelimi- 
nary, to endeavour to deserve it. After 
three years probation he was accepted, 
with the full consent and blessing of all 
parties concerned ; and the unqualified 
temperance of his habits, and the manly 
tenderness of his disposition, made Ellen 
rejoice that she had so essentially served 
him, as well as herself, by practising 
the wisdom learnt in her sad visit to an 
hospital. 



TEE-TOTALISM NOT SCRIPTURALLY ENJOINED. 



He who questions the existence in 
man, of a strong propensity to whisper 
what he wishes, has yet to learn an ob- 
vious truth. Before the wakeful mind, 
manifestations of this propensity are 
continually rising. No sooner does an 
offensive truth present itself to the 
mind, than a wish that it may be false, 
introduces a whisper that it is so, — a 
slight persuasion, even in the presence 
of opposite proof, that it is. This 
whisper, this faint persuasion, che- 
rished, assumes a distincter and stronger 
character, until at last, influencing the 
mind with the force of truth, it gains 
expression, and, '^ I think it erroneous,'' 
is distinctly avowed. Except the per- 
son who makes the avowal be one of 
those who can give no other reason for an 
opinion, than, that they " think so ;" and 
who, in controversy, support that opi- 
nion by the manful resolve that no one 
shall convince them to the contrary of 
it ; fearing the contempt to which the 
avowal ofan indefensible opinion enti- 
tles, and will assuredly subject him; 
such a person seeks reason, by which to 
justify nis belief. 

This principle enables us to account, 
in some degree at least for the super- 



lative nonsense which, by a numerous 
class of persons, is dignified as ob- 
jection. 

One objection to which a fear of in- 
curring the contempt generally conse- 
quent upon the avowal of an indefensi- 
ble opinion, has given birth, and which, 
from its frequent use by persons of a 
certain class, — -professors of the Chris- 
tian religion — deserves particular exam- 
ination, is the following: <^ Tee-totalism 
has no claim upon our sanction and 
support, inasmuch as the scriptures do 
not enjoin it, and It is not, therefore, 
necessary to salvation." Admitting 
that the word of God is, as regatds both 
precept and principle, silent on the sub- 
ject of tee-totalism, may this silence be 
considered an objection to it ? Deci- 
dedly not : as we hope clearly to make 
apparent. 

Ere this objection may be justly 
viewed as valid, it is necessary that it 
should be demonstrated, as a truth, that 
in the word of God is to be found the 
injunction, in express terms, of every 
particular duty incumbent upon us ; for 
until this be proved, it cannot, with 
propriety, be said that any thing hta 
no claim on our sanction and support, 
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merely on the ground that scripture 
does not enjoin them. 

Human conduct presents tyro aspects, 
arising from the relation which it may 
bear to this life, and its interests exclu- 
sively ; or to a future state. When re- 
lated merely to this life, and its inte- 
rests, it is controlled hy reason ; at least, 
reason was given for this end. Reason, 
and particularly since the fall, proved 
insufficient to discover and calculate 
the relation which conduct bears to a 
future state, and to the will of the Su- 
preme. To serve this purpose, revela- 
tion was given ; but how absurd to sup- 
pose that revelation would dictate what 
reason commanded^—- that revelation 
would discover to us what reason was 
pefffttly competent to make known ! 
viz. : — the most efficient modes of com- 
batting temporal evils. We contend 
that he who for one moment conceives 
the probability that revelation should' 
point OQt the means of temporal good. 



and the remedies for temporal evils, 
grossly mistakes the design of revela- 
tion. Revelation has discovered to us 
the future, and furnishes us with min- 
ute directions concerning the bearing 
which our present conduct will have 
upon our state during the future \ but 
reason was given to rule the concerns 
of life. When reason dictates, inde- 
pendently of passion, its dictates define 
duty just as much as revealed precept. 
The means whereby intemperance,which 
is mostly regarded as a superlative tem« 
poral evil, is most successfully combat- 
ted, reason is competent to discover; 
and, therefore, when reason discloses 
these means, the man who requires, ere 
he will use them, direct scriptural pre- 
cept, acts unworthy of his human cha- 
racter, by slighting that whi43h ought 
to be a sufficient guide, and looking for 
that which it is unreasonable to expect. 
J. C. W. 



ON THE ELEVATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES 

ABRIDGED FROM DR. CHANNIKO'S LECTURES. 



What is to be understood by the ele- 
vation of the labouring class ? This is 
our first topic. To prevent misappre- 
hension, I will begin with stating what 
is not meant by it, in what it does not 
consist. — I say, then, that by the eleva- 
tion of the labourer, I do not understand 
that he is to be raised above the need of 
labour. I do not expect a series of 
improvements, bv which he is to be 
released from his daily work. Still more, 
I have no desire to dismiss him from his 
workshop and farm, to take the spade 
and axe from his hand, and tolttake his 
life a long holyday. I have faith in 
labour, and I see the goodness of God 
in placing us in a world where labour 
alone can keep us alive. I would not 
change, if I could, our subjection to 
physical laws, our exposure to hunger 
and cold, and the necessity of constant 
Gonflictfl with the material world. I 
wonld not, if I could, so temper the ele* 
ments, that they should infuse into- us 
only grateful sensations, tfaat^hey should 
make vegetation so exuberant as to 
anticipate every want, and the minerals 
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so ductile as to offer no resistance to 
our strength or skill. Such a world 
would make a contemptible race. Man 
owes his growth, his energy, chiefly to 
that striving of the will, that conflict 
with difficulty, which we call Effort. 
Easy, pleasant work, does not make 
robust minds, does not give men a coo^ 
sciousness of their powers, does not train 
them to endurance, to perseverance, to 
steady force of will, that forco without 
which all other aquisitione avail nothing; 
Manual labour is a school, in which men 
are placed to get energy of purpose and 
character, a vastly more important en- 
dowment than all the learning of all 
other schools. They are placed, indeed, 
under hard masters, physical sufferings 
and wants, the power of fearful elements, 
and the vicissitudes of all human things ; 
but these atern teachers do a work which 
no compassionate, indulgent friend conld 
do for us ; and true wisdom will bless 
Providence for their sharp ministry. I 
have ffreat faith in hard work. The 
material world does much for the mind 
by its beauty and order; but it does more 
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for our minds by the pains it inflicts, 
by its obstinate resistance which nothing 
but patient toil can overcome, by its 
vast forces which nothing but unremit- 
ting skill and effort can turn to our use, 
by its perils which demand continual 
Tigilance, and by its tendencies to decay. 
I beliere that difficulties are more impor- 
tant to the human mind than what we 
call assistances. Work we all must, if 
we mean to bring out and perfect our 
nature. Even if we do not work with 
the hands, we must undergo equivalent 
toil in some other direction. No busi- 
ness or study which does not present 
obstacles, tasking to the full the intel- 
lect and the will, is worthy of a man. 
In science, he who does not grapple 
with hard questions, who does not con- 
centrate his whole intellect in vigorous 
attention, who does not aim to penetrate 
what at first repels him, will never attain 
to mental force. The uses of toil reach 
beyond the presemt world. The capacitv 
of steady, earnest labour is, I apprehencf, 
one of our great preparations for ano- 
ther state of being. When I see the 
yast amount of tou required of men, I 
feel that it must have important con- 
nections with their future existence; 
and that he who has met this discipline 
manfully, has laid one essential founda- 
tion of improyement, exertion, and hap- 
piness, in the world to come. You will 
nere see that to me labour has great 
dignity. It is not merely the grand 
instrument by which the earth is oyer- 
spread with truitfulness and beauty, and 
the ocean subdued, and matter wrought 
into innumerable forms for comfort and 
ornament. It has a for higher function, 
which is, to give force to the will, effi- 
ciency, courage, the capacity of endu- 
rance and of persevering devotion to 
far-reaching plans. Alas for the man 
who has not teamed to work 1 He is 
a poor creatnre. He does nut know 
himself. He depends on others, with 
no capacity of making returns for the 
support they give; and let him not 
fancy that he has a monopoly of enjoy- 
ment. Ease, rest, owes its deliciousness 
to toil ; and no toil is so burdensome as 
the rest of him who has nothing to task 
and quicken his powers. 

I have now said,, what I do not mean 
by the elevation of the labouring classes. 
It is not an outward change of condi- 
tion. It is not release from labour. It 



is not struggling for another rank. It 
is not political power. I understand 
something deeper. I know but one 
elevation of a human being, and that is 
Elevation of Soul. Without this, it 
matters nothing where a man atands or 
what he possesses ; and with it, he towers, 
he is one of God's nobility, no matter 
what place he holds in the social scale. 
There is but one elevation for a labourer, 
and for all other men. There are not 
different kinds of dignity for different 
orders of men, but one and the same to 
all. The only elevation of a human 
being, consists in the exercise, growth, 
energy, of the higher principles and 
powers of his soul . A bird may be shot 
upwards to the skies by a foreign force ; 
but it rises, in the true sense of the 
word, only when it spreads its own 
wings and soars by its own living power. 
So a man may be thrust upward into a 
conspicuous place by outward accidents; 
but he rises, only in so far as he exerts 
himself, and expands his best faculties, 
and ascends by a free effort to a nobler 
region of thought and action. Such is 
the elevation I desire for the labourer, 
and I desire no other. This elevation 
is indeed to be aided by an improyement 
of his outward condition, and in turn it 
greatly improves his outward lot ; and 
thus connected, outward good is real and 
great ; but supposing it to exist in sep- 
aratiin from inward growth and life, it 
would be nothing worth, nor would I 
raise a finger to promote it. 

Elevation of soul, this is to be desired 
for the labourer as for every human 
being, and what does this mean ? I'he 
phrase, I am aware, is vague, and often 
serves for mere declamation. Let me 
strive to convey some precise ideas of 
it ; and in doing this I ean use no lan- 
guage which will save the hearer from 
the necessity of thought. The subject 
is a spiritual one. It carries us into the 
depths of our own nature, and I can say 
nothing about it worth saying, without 
tasking your powers of attention, with- 
out demanding some mental toil. I 
know that these lectures are meant for 
entertainment rather than mental la- 
bour ; but as I have told you, I haye 
great faith in labour, and I feel that I 
cannot be more useful than in exciting 
the hearer to some vigorous action of 
mind. 

Elevation of soul, in what does this 
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consist? Without aimiDg at phi1o80« 
phical exactness, I shall conrey a suffi- 
ciently precise idea of it, by saying that 
it consists, first, in Force of Thought 
exerted for the acquisition of Truth ; 
secondly, in Force of Pure and Generous 
Feeling; thirdly, in Force of Moral 
Purpose. Each of these topics needs a 
lecture for its developement. I must 
confine myself to the first ; from which, 
however, you may learn in a measure 
my views of the other two. Before 
entering on this topic, let me offer one 
preliminary remark. To every man 
who would rise in dignity as a man, be 
he rich or poor, ignorant or instructed, 
there is one essential condition, one 
effort, one purpose, without which not 
a step can be taken. He must resol utely 
purpose and labour to free himself from 
whatever he knows to be wrong in his 
motives and life. He who habitually 
allows himself in any known crime or 
wrong-doin^, effectually bars his pro- 
gress towards a higher intellectual and 
moral life. On this point every man 
should deal honestly with himself. If 
he will not listen to his conscience, 
rebuking him fur violations of plain 
duty, let him not dreain of self-elevation. 
The foundation is wanting. He will 
build, if at all, in sand. 

I say every man is to be a student, a 
thinker. This does not mean, that he 
is to shut himself within four walls and 
bend body and mind over books. Men 
thought before books were written, and 
some of the greatest thinkers never 
entered^what we call a study. Nature, 
Scripture, society, and life, present per- 
petual subjects for thought; and the 
man who collects, concentrates, employs 
his faculties on any of these subjects for 
the purpose of getting the truth, is so 
far a student, a thinker, a philosopher, 
and is rising to the dignity of a man. 
It is time that we should cease to limit 
to professed scholars, the titles of thiuk- 
er|}, philosophers. Whoever seeks truth 
with an earnest mind, no matter when 
or how, belongs to the school of intel- 
lectual men. 

The universe in which we live, was 
plainly meant by God to stir up such 
thou^nt as has now been described. It 
is full of difficulty and mystery, and can 
only be penetrated and unravelled by 
the concentration of the intellect. Every 
object, even the simplest in nature and 



society, every event of life, is made up 
of various elements subtly bound toge- 
ther; so that to understand anything, 
we must reduce it from its complexity 
to its parts and principles, and examine 
their relations to one another. Nor is 
this all. Every thing which enters the 
mind, not obW emtaina a depth of mys- 
tery in itself, but is connected by a thou- 
sand ties with all other things. The 
universe is not a disorderly, disconnected 
heap, but a beautiful wnole, stamped 
throughout with unity, so as to be an 
image of the One Infinite Spirit. 
Nothing stands alone. All things are 
knit together, each existing for all and 
all for each. The humblest object has 
infinite connections. ' The vegetable, 
which you saw on your table to-day, 
came to you from the first plant which 
God made to erow on the earth, and was 
the product of the rains and sunshine of 
six thousand years. Such a universe 
demands thought to be understood ; and 
we are placed m it to think, to put forth 
the power within, to look beneath the 
surface of things, to look beyond parti- 
cular facts and events to their causes 
and effects, to their reason and ends, 
their mutual infiuences, their diversities 
and resemblances, their proportions and 
harmonies, and the general laws which 
bind them together. This is what I 
mean by thinking ; and by such thought 
the mind rises to a dignity, which hum- 
bly represents the greatness of the Divine 
intellect; that is, it rises more and more 
to consistency of views, to broad general 
principles, to universal truths, to fi^limp- 
ses of the order and harmony and infi- 
nity of the Divine system, and thus to 
a deep, enlightened veneration of the 
Infinite Father. 

Am I met here by the constantly 
recurring objection, that such great 
thoughts as have now been treated of, 
are not to be expected in the multitude 
of men, whose means of culture are so 
confined? To this difficulty I shall 
reply in the next lecture ; but I wish to 
state a fact, or law of our nature, very 
cheering to those who, with few means, 
still pant for generous improvement. 
It is this, that great ideas come to us 
less from outward, ^direct, laborious 
teaching, than from indirect influences, 
and from the native working of our own 
minds; so that those who want the out- 
ward apparatus for extensive learning, 
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*re not cut off from them. Thus, labo- 
fioua teachers naay instruct us for years 
in God, and virtue, and the soul, and we 
may remain nearly as ignorant of them 
as at the beginning ; whilst a look, a 
tone, an act of a fellow-creature, who is 
kindled by a grand thought, and who is 
thrown into our path at some susceptible 
season of life, will do much to awaken 
and expand this thought within us. It 
is a matter of experience, that the great- 
est ideas often come to us, when right- 
minded, we know not how. They flash 
on us as lights from heaven. A man 
seriously given to the culture of his 
mind in virtue and truth, finds himself 
under better teaching than that of man. 
Revelations of his own soul, of God's 
intimate presence, of the grandeur of 
the creation, of the glory of disinterest- 
edness, of the deformity of wrong do- 
ing, of the dignity of universal justice, 
of the might of moral principle, of the 
immutableness of truth, of immortality, 
and of the inward source of happiness ; 
these revelations, awakening a thirst for 
something higher, than he is or has, 
come of themselves to an humble, self- 
improving man. Sometimes a common 
scene in nature, one of the common re- 
lations in life, will open itwlf to us with 
a brightness and pregnancy of meaning 
unknown before. Sometimes a thought 
of this kind forms an era in life. It 
changes the whole future course. It is 
a new creation. And these great ideas 
are not confined to men of anv class. 
They are communications of the Infinite 
Mind to all minds which are open to 
their reception; and labour is a far betr 
ter condition for their reception than 
luxurious or fashionable life. It is 
even better than a studious life, when 
this fosters vanity, pride, and the spirit 
of jealous competition. A childlike 
simplicity attracts these revelations 
more than a selfish culture of intellect, 
however far extended. 

I am aware, that in reply to all that has 
been said in favor of the possibility of 
uniting self-improvement with labour, 
discouraging facts may be brought for- 
ward from our daily experience. It may 
be said, that in this country, * under 
advantages unknown in other lands, 
there is a considerable number, on whom 
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the burden of toil presses very heavily « 
who can scarcely live with all their 
efforts, and who are cut off by their hard 
condition from the means of intellectual 
culture; and if this take place now, 
what are we to expect hereafter in a 
more crowded population? I acknow- 
ledge, that we have a number of de- 
pressed labourers, whose state is exceed- 
ingly unpropitious to the education of 
the mind ; but this argument will lose 
much of its power, when we inquire 
into the causes of this evil. We shall 
then see, that it comes not from outward 
necessity, not from irresistable obstacles 
abroad, but chiefly from the fault or 
igliorance of the sufferers themselves; 
so that the elevation of the mind and 
character of the labourer, tends directly 
to reduce if not to remove the evil. Of 
consequence, this elevation finds support 
in what is urged against it. In confir- 
mation of these views, allow me just to 
hint at the causes of that depression of 
many labourers, which is said to show 
that labour and self-improvement cannot 
go on together. 

First, how much of this depression is 
to be traced to Intemperance. What a 
great amount of time, and strength, and 
money, might multitudes gain for self- 
improvement, by a strict sobriety ? That 
cheap remedy, pure water, would cure 
the chief evils in very many families of 
the ignorant and poor. Were the sums 
which are still lavished on ardent spirits, 
appropriated wisely to the elevation of 
the people, what a new world we should 
live in ! Intemperance not only wastes 
the earnings, but the health and the 
minds of men. How many, were they 
to exchange what they call moderate 
drinking for water, would be surprised 
to learn, that they had been living under 
a cloud, in half-stupefaction, and would 
become conscious of an intellectual 
energy of which they had not before 
dreamed ! Their labours would exhaust 
them less; and less labour would be 
needed for their support ; and thus their 
inability to cultivate their high nature, 
would in a great measure be removed. 
The working class, above all men, have 
an interest in the cause of temperance, 
and they ought to look on the individual 
who lives by scattering the means and 
excitements of drunkenness, not only as 
the general enemy of his race, but as their 
own worst foe. 
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In the next place, how much of the 
depression of labourers may be traced 
to the want of a strict Economy. The 
prosperity of this country has produced 
a wastefulness, that has extended to the 
labouring multitude. A man here, 
turns with scorn from fare that in'many 
countries would be termed luxurious. 
It is, indeed, important that the standard 
of living in all classes should be high ; 
that is, it should include the comforts 
of life, the means of neatness and order 
in our dwellings, and such supplies of 
our wants as are fitted to secure vigor- 
ous health. But how many waste their 
earnings on indulgences which may be 
spared, and thus have no resource for a 
dark day, and are always trembling on 
the brink of pauperism ! Needless ex- 
penses keep many too poor for self- 
improvement. And here let me say, 
that expensive habits among the more 
prosperous labourers, often interfere 
with the mental culture of themselves 
atfd their families. How many among 
them sacrifice improvement to appetite! 
How many sacrifice it to the love of 
show, to the desire of outstripping 
others, and to habits of expense which 
grow out of this insatiable passion ! In 
a country so thriving and luxurious as 
ours, the labourer is in danger of con- 
tracting artificial wants and diseased 
tastes ; and to gratify these, he gives 
himself wholly to accumulation, and 
sells his mind for gain. Our unparal- 
leled prosperity has not been an unmixed 
food. It has inflamed cupidity, has 
iseased the imagination with dreams of 
boundless success, and plunged a vast 
multitude into excessive toils, feverish 
competitions, and exausting cares. A 
labourer having secured a neat home 
and a wholesome table, should ask 
nothing wore forthie^ senses ; but should 
consecrate his leisure, and what may be 
spared of his earnings, to the culture of 
himself and family, to the best books, to 
the best teaching, to pleasant and pro- 
fitable intercourse, to sympathy ana the 
ofiices of humanity, and to the enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful in nature and art. 
Unhappily, the labourer, if prosperous, 
is anxious to ape the rich man, instead 
of trying to rise above him, as he often 
may, b]^ noble acquis! tions. The young, 
in particular, the apprentice and. the re- 
male domestic, catch a taste for fashion, 
and on this altar sacrifice too often their 



uprightness, and almost always the spi- 
rit of improvement, dooming.themselve8 
to ignorance, if not to vice, for a vain 
show. Is this evil without remedy? 
Is human nature always to be sacrificed 
to outward decoration ? Is the outward 
always to triumph over the inward 
mane Is nobleness of sentiment nev«r 
to spring up among; us? May not a 
reform in this particular begin in the 
labouring class, since it seems so despe- 
rate among the more prosperous? Can- 
not the labourer, whose condition calls 
him so loudly to simplicity of taste and 
habits, take his stand against that love 
of dress which dissipates and corrupts 
so many minds a mong the opulent ? Can- 
not the labouring class refuse to mea- 
sure men by outward success, and pour 
utter 8corn on all pretensions founded 
on outward show or condition ? Sure 
I am, that were they to study plainness 
of dress and simplicity of living, for the 
purposes of their own true elevation, 
they would surpass in intellect, in taste, 
in honourable qualities, and in present 
enjoyment, that great proportion of 
the prosperous who are softened 
into indulgence, or enslaved to empty 
show. By such self-denial, how might 
the burden of labour be lightened, and 
time and strength redeemed for improve- 
ment! 

In these remarks, I have endeavoured 
to shew that the great obstacles to the 
improvement of the labouring classes, 
are in themselves, and may therefore be 
overcome. Thev want nothing but the 
Will. Outward difficulty will shrink 
and vanish before them, just as far as 
they are bent on progress, just as far as 
the great idea of their own elevation 
shall take possession of their minds. I 
know, that many will smile at the sug- 
gestion, that the labourer may be 
brought to practice thrift arid self-denial, 
for the purpose of becoming a nobler 
being. But such sceptics, having never 
experienced the power of a grand thought 
or generous purpose, are no judges of 
others. They may be assured, however, 
that enthusiasm is not wholly a dream, 
and that it is not wholly unnatural for 
individuals or bodies to get the idea of 
something higher and more inspiring 
than their present attainments. 
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CHAPTERS FOR TEETOTALERS, 

BT A TILL AG B PASTOa. 

CHAPTER I. 

" Ualott Is itrengtk." 



CoNSioBRiNG the number of churches, 
chapela, Sundajr-achool*, as veil national 
as British schools, it is really surprising 
and appaling that vice, inteinpe ranee, 
and inadelity still stalk along our 
streets threatening inevitable and over- 
whelming destruction. And when it is 
considered, too, in addition, the in- 
creasing number of bibles circulated by 
that noble institution, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society— the millions of 
tracts which are distributed— the daily 
visitation from house to house, street to 
street, and village to village, by so- 
cieties designed to promote the best in- 
teresU of mankind, it is a fact to me 
almost inexplicable how the march of 
intemperance should be so rapid, and 
the ignorance, profanity, and licentious- 
ness of our unhappy countrymen still 
continue. The object of this paper is 
to shew, that with all the efforts of the 
various temperance and total abstinence 
societies in the kingdom, in addition to 
the other societies already alluded to, 
the want of union and combination 
amongst the different associations of 
philanthrophy and benevolence forms 
one great barrier against crowning and 
ultimate success. There is, moreover, 
spread over the minds of Britons, a 
torpor and supineness unworthy their 
profession, and unworthy the noble 
cause they espouse. Living as we do 
in the nineteenth century^ and having 
the facilities for doing good, it is mar- 
vellous that our efforts are so circum- 
scribed, our ardour so cold, and our 
zeal so languid. While this insen- 
si bill ty continues, there needs no apo- 
logy for the effort to arouse our fellow- 
men and fellow-christians to a due con- 
sideration of this subject. It is re- 
corded in history of a certain monarch, 
whose kingdom was on the eve of being 
ransacked by a foreign enemy ; the 
news was communicated to him by a 



special messenger while he wasenjoyiiig 
himself at a banquet with his lords! 
I he messenger desired, and pressed 
earnestly, for an interview, statinphis 
busmess to be of imperative import. 
ance—to which he was heard to reply, 
Mtriout things tomorrow/* The fol- 
lowing day arrived and found him the 
miserable victim of his own infatua- 
tion --his country was invaded, and 
mmself deposed and driven from his 
throne. Just so it is with the minis- 
ters of the gospel and professing Chris- 
tians m the present day. When we 
talk of total abstinence, they set os 
down for enthusiasts and madmen, 
tliough facts have clearly proved that 
it alone is the instrument by which in- 
*f'"P«rance can be entirely removed. 
And even those who warmly espouse 
the cause of total abstinence by their 
^ant of union, by their cold, frigid, 
and lifeless exertions, act like this in- 
fatuated monarch. But let them neg- 
cct this vitally important subject a 
little longer, and then supineness, in- 
difference, and dis-union will give place 
*® /^jrrors of conscience inexpressible, 
and forebodings the imagination cannot 
conceive. O! for eloquence equal to 
this subject, for / 

" Thoughts that breathe, and words that barn," 



powerfully to awaken the friends of 
benevolence and philanthrophy from 
this death-like slumber— slumber as in- 
jurious to their own prosperity as it is 
disgraceful to the age in which they 
live, and the character they profess as 
Christians. 

An emperor, on reviewing his army 
preparatory to a battle, was seen to 
weep;. and on enquiring the cause, he 
replied, "I weep when 1 recollect 
where will these brave men be in an 
hundred years." And, surely, Chris- 
tians may weep when they think of the 
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millions of their fellow-men who will 
perish in the course of seven years, 
naj, of one year, by the insidious foe — 
intemperance. But what are tears — 
what arc prayers'— what is sympathy — 
nay, what are exertions — what is acti- 
vity and zeal, when on the other hand 
we take the weapon which effectually 
destroys all that we accomplish — dis- 
union and strife amongst the friends of 
benevolence? fs it possible that we 
can calmly and placidly survey the 
havoc made by intemperance without 
weeping tears of blood — the sorrows of 
the wire — the distress of the children — 
the ruination of families — the destruc- 
tion of body and soul — and the promo- 
tion of vice, distress, ignomy, and 
shame ? Yes, intemperance, that demon 
of the moral forest, is now prowling for 

f>rey — the enemy of all that is virtuous, 
ovely, and of good report seeks the 
destruction of men by hundreds and 
thousands ; and strange to say, men of 
God, men professing Christianity, give 
the foe the ground, while they lose the 
time in settling which is to have the 
pre-eminence. My very soul is moved 
to the consideration of this subject, and 
I call upon Christians of every name 
and denomination to consider their vast 
responsibility, and rouse themselves to 
put forth a moral impulse which shall 
De felt as far and as wide as the poison 
of intemperance is experienced. 

And I call specially upon young men, 
the flower of the country, and the hope 
of the church, to assist in this mighty 
work. "Your fathers, where are they, 
and the prophets, do they live for ever f" 
No ; shortly you will occupy their sta- 
tions ; and it is your imperative duty, 
as it is your highest privilege, to per- 
petuate to " the generations to come," 
those principles which alone are able to 
dissipate vice, reclaim the vicious and 
unhappy, and save the lost. Princi- 

eles which, while they secure present 
enefits, present peace and security, 
give joy and tranquility even in death, 
and open a glorious immortality beyond 
the grave. 

Nor let the softer and fair sex shrink 
from engaging in this holy cause. You 
can do much, very miicA, for the cause 
of temperance by your winning smiles, 
your forcible persuasions, your assi- 
duous exertions, and your untiring 
zeal ; and let this holy and patriotic 



flame be by them reflected upon their 
husbands, children, and friends, that 
while the cause of virtue, truth, and 
religion call for their strenuous sup- 
port, a new race, actuated by their ex- 
amples, may be found ready to emulate 
their transcendant merit. And to all 
let me say, whether young or old, male 
or female, remember the solemn asseve- 
ration of holy writ, " Curse ye Meroz, 
curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; 
because they came not to the help of 
the Lord, to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty.'' But in order to put this 
subject in a position before you clear 
and demonstrative, I would urge the 
use of all the fund of temperance expe- 
rimentally. 1st, From the opportunity 
it affords for the imparting information, 
2ndly, The force and power it has upon 
the world. And, Srdly, The effects, the 
delightjul effects it imparts to thi friends 
of temperance themselves. 

First, The benefits of this union, 
amongst all the friends of temperance, 
will be seen, if we consider the oppor- 
tunity it affords of imparting infor- 
mation. 

Now, when there are a number of 
bodies or parties divided and sub- 
divided, it must be apparent that the 
means of imparting iniormation is by 
no means easv, certain, and expeditious ; 
but let such bodies of men unite in one 
grand society, and the information on 
the subject of temperance is imparted 
with ease and facility; the hands of all 
are thus made stron?, the hearts of all 
are encouraged, and by a simultaneous 
effort there is a progressive movement, 
fresh vigour and energy, and greater 
zeal and ardour promoted. But 

Secondly, The benefits of this unipn 
may be seen, if we notice the force and 
power it has upon the world. The 
same remark which has often been made 
of religion and religious men, will apply 
to this subject. Now it has been said 
if religion is divine, how comes it to 
pass that religious men are so divided 
and dis-united. And it may be said by 
the opponents of this society, if your 
cause is so beneficial, how is it you are 
not united instead of bein^ split into so 
manv parties. Thus the impression of 
the importance of total abstinence is 
weakened and nullified ; but let the 
friends of temperance unite as one grand 
society, and their influence, and power. 
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and their energy, will soon be felt. 
Men will then see that there is really 
something beneficial in the cause of 
total abstinence; they will begin to 
examine the subject — will listen to your 
arguments-^will attend to your state- 
ments — ^will read the facts you publish, 
and by this means will enlist in ^our 
cause. "Union is strength'* — it is 
strength of energy, strength of ex- 
ample, and almost omnipotent in its 
results. 

I cannot, therefore, too strongly 
urge upon all the friends of total ab- 
stinence to aim at this desirable union. 
If you feel that your principles are 
worthy of examination ; if you desire 
the good of your fellow-men ; if you 
pant for usefulness in this noble cause, 
it is to be attained on the largest scale 
only, by thd union in one grand society 
of all the friends of totiu abstinence. 
Surely there is not such mighty diffi- 
culties to overcome — duch deep seated 
prejudices to be removed in order to 
accomplish this much wished for object. 

I cannot conceive why the long 
pledged and the short pledged advo- 
cates cannot at once settle their trifling^ 
dififerences ; and the committees of each 
society merge into one committee of the 
whole, and thus move onward " as an 
army with banners," the friend of the 
virtuous, the Saviour of the drunkard, 
and the terror of the publican. The 
great difficulty (if it be one) is for the 
^rst movement towards this object to be 
taken, and surely he is the most honour- 
able and noble of men who first begins 
the march of this union of all the friends 
of temperance. Let that day come 
when it may, the world will know, every 
man will know, that there is a powerful 
influence in the priiiciples of total ab- 
stinence, that there is an efficacy in this 
eause which demands at once their re- 
ception, immediate adoption, and their 
co-operation. 

Thirdly and lastly. The benefit of 
this union will appear in the delightful 
efieets which would be felt by the 
friends of total abstinence themselves. 



Union wonld be strength, and energy, 
and vitality to them. Now that there 
are parties and divisions among the 
friends of this society, it mast of ne- 
cessity engender a cool, supine, and in- 
different spirit ; and while these divi- 
sions continue, there will grow this 
spirit of lukewarmness, andindifferencet 
and apathy ; your meetings may be 
crowded — your speakers may be ener- 
getic — ^your report may be glowing and 
delightiul ; but, oh I dis-union is the 
canker-worm which destroys your use- 
fulness, and the poison which neu- 
tralizes your efforts and exertions. 
But let the various societies merge 
themselves into one, and then the hearts 
of all arc encouraged — the wavering 
will become decided— the lukewarm, 
jBcalous — the timid, bold — the weak, 
strong, and the whole be a healthy, and 
active^ and vigorous body. This sub- 
ject may b^ aptly illustrated by the de- 
lightful facts* received from Ireland. 
There, there has been no divisions, no 
parties; and what has been the result? y 
success beyond expectation, and beyond 
all calculation. Oh! ye who are the 
friends of mankind, who are the foes of 
vice and intemperance, come forward, 
make one simultaneous effort for union, 
one grand exertion for this important 
object ; and such a society, with Ame- 
rica in union too, would be a match for 
the world in all its vice, and ruin, and 
intemperance. 

The world demands your union, and 
will not believe your principles to be 
safe and efficacious until you are united, 
and being united vou will experience 
results as beneficial as they are happy, 
as momentous as thej are certain. 
that i could plead this cause with elo- 
quence equal to its importance, and 
prevail on the friends of total absti- 
nence to adopt this union of them- 
selves into one grand society, and thus 
their cause would be success^l beyond 
their expectations, and their work abun- 
dantly prosper. 

RAckney. May IS. 1S40. 
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PENCILLINOS OF BACCHANALIANS, 

BY QOIZZINA SKBTCH. 



No. 4.— THE MONTHLY NURSE. 



' Where \t the mtn tbat hath the power or thill. 
To stem the torrent ofa woman'i will ? 
For if she will, the will, yov may depend on't ; 
And if the wont, «he wont, and there'i aa end on't.'* 



Obsbrybrs generally assert that 
women possess a large proportion of 
that quality which «< is called verseve- 
ranee^ in a good cause ; and ohstinaey, 
in a bad one. This is no disparagement 
to them, proTided they take reason into 
their councils, and yield attention to 
its dictates ; but, unfortunately, un- 
wise prepossession and excited feeling, 
too often usurp the place of reason, and 
wehaye that dogged obstinacy, persisted 
in with smiling pertinacity, (not the 
lest formidable because smiling) which 
produces a resistance both active and 
passive, as it may best suit the time and 
the purpose of the individual. 

Perhaps, viewed as a class, (leaving 
out, of course, those few exceptions 
which only prove the rule) those portly, 
self-satisfied, comfortable, important, 
dames, who 

" Pretide at oar hirth, and attend us in death ;" 

are the most hopelessly obstinate of 
their sex. If the theory of these wise 
women be correct, we arc all born a 
century, at least, too late. Custom is, 
with them, an awful thing, and it is 
little less than absolute sacrilege, to neg- 
lect, or what is worse, question the wis- 
dom and utility of any of those time 
honoured usages, which rule, with un- 
disputed sway, the period of our en- 
trance on this *' teeming stage of strife.'' 
With such a reverence for long sanc- 
tioned habits, the sisterhood of nurses 
are of course keen to detect, and sharp 
to reprove all innovation. ** }ior bless 
your heart, I never, in all my born days, 
■ yeard tell of sich a thing ! — it's quite 
out of reason! its very dangerous!*' 
With these and similar remarks, do they 
invariably receive any thing new. 

It must be confessed the sisterhood 
have had their obstinacy duly exercised 
for a considerable period : one old cus- 
tom after another, has been ^wept to 

TOL. I.] 



oblivion with those Who introduced 
them; not, however, without many 
battles between the pertinacious old 
sticklers, and the improved information 
of modern times. The present race of 
nurses are obliged to give up many 
things their predecessors delighted in-; 
many of the mysteries of their craft are 
no longer available ; true, one enjoy-^ 
ment is left thein-^strong dritik. has, 
with them, set tip its rest; the good 
people of the nineteenth century, as 
well as their ancestors, seem to think it 
impossible that the sick can be watched 
unless the nurse can be kept awake 
by those beverages, which must of her 
Majesty's lieges find potent in sending 
them to sleep. The monthly nurse 
makes no secret of her stated draught : 
why should she? She drinks from pure 
philanthrophy — for the good of the ri- 
sing generation. How could her tender 
heart endure to hear the cries of an 
infant, unless she had fortified herself 
with a drain ? How could she bear the 
fatigue of nursing its tiny form, if alco^ 
hoi did not stimulate her frame 1 these 
are important questions, and though 
the good old days of tight rolling, flan- 
nel caps, head stays, and caudle cups, 
are departed, our nurses can mourn 
over their glass, the degeneracy of the 
times, and the bad effects that will cer- 
tainly arise, from letting even little 
babies have their own way, by allowing 
them to trun their heads, and move 
their hands as often as they please, in a 
manner that would have frightened and 
scandalized our ancestors. The sister* 
hood have one glorious consolation—- 
inch-by-inch they have contested the 
progress of innovation — they have 
drawn themselves up i na phalanx deep 
and strong, across the entrance of the 
path of improvement ; all who go that 
way, must give battle with them, or 
leap oyer their heads» which so oaany 

N 
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have done, that at last seeing them- 
selves left *' alone in their glory," many 
are compelled, slowly, and grumhlingly, 
to follow. 

A portly nurse of the old school, 
though of the present age, was Mrs. 
Dinah Sippit. The fatigues of her oc- 
cupation had not prevented her attain- 
ing a comfortable rotundity of form, 
and her nightly vigils had failed to pale 
a cheek which had a deeper red than 
nature usually bestows on a dame of 
fifty. 

; The old lady in question had coaxing 
and weedling manners to her patients, 
and concealed her obstinacv beneath an 
ample assumed mantle of affectionate 
commisseration. At home, however, 
and with her friends and gossips, she 
indulged in many bitter reflections on 
the " new fangled ways" of modern 
times, and bitter lamentations for the 
days that are gone. Her favourite con- 
fident is Mrs. Clacksup, the smart land- 
lady of the " Friend and Pitcher." Here 
Mrs. Dinah Sippet's first visit is always 
paid, when she returns home from her 
nursings, and into the ever attentive 
ear of the landlady are poured her com- 
plaints at the degeneracy of the age. 

With an unusually lengthened visage, 
whose crimson was turning to purple, 
abont a year back, she sought the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Clacksup, and throwing 
herself into an arm chair in the bar, 
exclaimed : — 

" My dear cretur, it's a wonder you 
see me alive!" 

"Why, what's the matter, Mrs. Sip- 
pit?" 

- " Oh, the matter ! the world's turned 
topsy-turvy, there'll soon be no living 
in it for decent comfortable old people 
like me.** 

" Why, bless me, what's happened ; 
have you lost your patient?" said the 
landlady. " Did she die?" 

" Oh, worse than that ! Pour me out 
a drain of the best, and I'll tell ye.'^ 

"Well," she continued, wiping her 
lips, and setting down the glass with 
an approving nod, "you know, my 
dear soul, I was called m a hurry, the 
person regularly engaged could not go, 
and the doctor sent for me. Well, I 
goes as I said, all in a nonplush, and 1 
charges my best price in course. But 
what do you think they was, Mrs. 
Clacksup : they was tee-totahrs /'' 



"Oh, the mean spirited, stingy 
wretches !'* exclaimed the landlady, red- 
dening with indignation. 

" Ob, they paid me well, but lor love 
ye, what I suffered ! There was nobody, 
not even the servant, would fetch me a 
drop of nothink for love nor money ; 
and in course I couldn't be a running 
out and in whenever I wanted a drop, 
and what to do I didn't know ; and if 
I just slipped away and filled my pocket 
bottle, why, bless you, the noses of the 
creturs was as keen as a greyhound's ! 
they was sure to scent it out, and then 
for a lecture. You see, as I said, they 
paid me well, and bound me down like, 
though 'twas in a hurried like way. 
And when they scented me out, they 
was quite stiff, and said it was breaking 
my promise, that it did roe no good, 
and that they had no confidence in me.. 
There's for ye ! me that's nurst for thirty 
years and better. So I was obligated to 
be partickler. Oh! the money that it cost 
me in lemon-peel and orris root, to keep 
their noses from scenting the gin 1 But 
the lady made me the maddest of all. I 
thought I should bring her to reason.. 
You know it's part of our business to 
teach the young women to take what'll 
do 'em good. Many and many a one 
as would not taste a drop on no ac-> 
count whatsomdever, before, learns from 
their nus to make theirselves comfort- 
able. But this tee-total lady there was 
no doing nothink with. < Mum,* says I 
to her, * you're a risking your precious 
life, and your sweet babby's too, if 
you'll believe me.' She laughed, (she was 
very good tempered, I allow that,) and 
says she, " Nus, you shall see how well 
I shall do without any intoxicating 
drink; they are unnecessary and hurt- 
ful at all times, but auite dangerous 
now.' And so she did get well very 
fast, I really think out of spite.'* 

" The obstinate creature ! I've no 
patience with them, to join a^inst her 
own sex,'' exclaimed the indignant 
landlady. 

" Ah I and these people are a ^read- 
ing and a fiourishing everywhere," re- 
joined the nurse* 

<* Don't we feel it," was the sorrow- 
ful reply. 

" There bea'mt many nuses amofifi^^m 
though," continued the nurse. ** « ill 
cost em some talk and trouble tb con- 
vince us* If all the world joined' em, 
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I *in sure nuset woald be the last ; they've 
more good sense, Mrs. Clacksup, than 
to take up with any new thing. — 
Mind ye, i hate drunkenness. I used 
to always be advising of that foolish 
wretch, Mrs. Thirst, to be prudent 
and drink with judgment. There ; it 
all lays in that. I don*t believe that 
drunken cretor, Thirst, ever took a 
drop more than I do myself; and Tm 
sure every body knows Fm very sober ; 
l»ut she took it without eating, and it 
overcame her : now I drinks little and 
often, and eats a bit with it; so Tm 
none the worse, except my cough and 
rheumatiz, which gets worse every day. 
But these tee-totalers '11 be my ruin." 

<* Let's have another glass, and drink 
confusion to cm," cried the angry hos- 
tess. 

'' Ah, so we will my dear soul ! Fve 
one comfort, however. 1 think if there*s 



any truth in the old sayings, the next 
generation of the teetotalers will all 
be very ugly. Ah, you may look I but 
ever since I was a chtfd, Fve heard 
say, if visitor's don^t drink the baby's 
health in a drop of something good, 
they * run away with the beauty of the 
child.' " 

The hostess laughed at this sally; 
and as a similarity of dislikes is the 
principle that unites many such friends, 
they grew so very communicative to 
each other, and so bitter in their de- 
nunciations against the tee-totalers, 
that we decline recording further par- 
ticulars, as the chief burden of the old 
nurses strain was: — "Ah, they may 
boast about their numbers, gentle and 
simple, — the smiths and the masons, 
and the iron founders, — ^but they've 
not got usy — they've not got many of 
the good old genuine Monthly Nurses " 



ANALYSIS OF STANDARD TEMPERANCE LITERATURE, 



The Philosophy of Drinkino Usages in 
Great Britain and Ireland. By F. 
DUVLOP, Esq. Houlstone and Stoneman. 

Our readers will perceive in another 
part of this work, the just remark of 
the Rev. J. Sherman, — " It is a most 
lamentable fact, that you cannot get 
persons to read on this subject, — to 
study the statistics of drunkenness, and 
I may now happily add, the statistics 
of tee-totalism." This remark ap- 
plied to opponents. It is to be hoped 
that tee-totalers themselves are quite 
free from any participation in the men- 
tal apathy which pervades the minds 
of society, and prevents them from 
studying so important a branch of mo- 
rals as temperance. " Reading," says 
Lord Bacon, ** makes a full man ;" and 
our tee-total brethren should not mere- 
ly content themselves with the practi- 
cal part of the salutary system they 
have adopted. They should "read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest" those 
writings that bear expressly on a sub- 
ject which cannot be too deeply inves- 
tigated. It is impossible we should 
give a reason for the faith that is in us, 
•unless we have added to our zeal, — 
knowledge. The man who is able to 
^give an apt and pertinent reply, whose 



mind is stored with useful facts and 
sound information on the subject in 
question, possesses a shield against 
which all the shafts of ridicule and 
malignity are armed in vain. 

Mr. Dunlop's admirable treatise on 
drinking usages, illustratei^ by graphic 
anecdotes, and commented on with ge- 
nuine philosophy, is, indeed, a valuable 
present to society. Instead of won- 
dering that the inhabitants of Britain's 
favored isle are an intemperate peo- 
ple, the wonder is, rather, that with so 
many arbitrary measures to prevent 
sobriety, any should possibly escape 
acquiring habits of intemperance. So- 
ciety, generally, has worn the chain of 
habit, — that chain which is " too light 
to be felt, until it is too strong to be 
broken.** Men, — free born Britons 
too, have supinely endured the most 
callous aggressions, the most tyrani-- 
sing inflictions ; the most cruel exac- 
tions ; have lent their aid to perpetu- 
ate a series of taxes so utterly unjust 
and revolting, that every honest heart 
in the kingdom would instantly revolt 
against them, if direct laws, or politi- 
cal institutions, commanded one-tenth 
such sacrifice of their free will. The 
people themselves have forged and ri- 
vetted these galling chains, and they 

N 2 
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must themseWes break these bonds 
asunder. Hr. Dunlop, in showing them 
their grievance, its effects in various 
trades, in every condition, and at every 
J>eriod of human life, has done more 
m enlightening the people of Great 
Britain, as to their real want of liberty, 
and actual debasement, than all the 
host of agitating demagogues, and po- 
litical economists, (whose name is le- 
^on) that have spoken or written dur- 
mg the present century. 

The style of the book is pleasant and 
interesting, abounding, as we before 
stated, with anecdote, carrying the 
reader on with untireing earnestness 
to the conclusion. We reioice that a 
valuable abstract of the larger work 
has recently appeared at a very low 
price, in which is displayed the custo- 
mary drinking usages in various trades. 
The following extracts are from the 
argumentative portions of the valuable 
work in question. 

** The principal obstruction to the tdvance 
ment of mental improTement among the indus- 
trious classes arises from lack of means for 
bailding library-rooms, for purchasing books, 
for erecting commodious halls where lectures 
might be delirered regularly, and scientific 
experiments be fitly prepared and exhibited ; 
and from want of funds for furnishing lec- 
turers, and t'eachers of moral and natural 
science, with a moderate annual provision, to 
prevent them from being entirely dependent 
on the casual attendance of students. In every 
middle-sixed community in Scotland, the 
drinking usage-fund amounts not only to 
hundreds but to thousands of pounds sterling 
per annum, part of which might go legitimately 
and naturally into this new and desirable 
channel. Indeed, throughout the whole of 
this rich and powerful nation, there is in the 
towns the most shameful want of public walks 
and healthful resort for general recreation — of 
play-ground for children — of public piazzas 
along the streets, and other shelter from the 
weather r-of convenience for the exhibition of 
statues, paintings, and other specimens of the 
fine^arte-^^of roomy buildings for education of 
children, vnth gardens and courts attached ; 
and^ren the prisons, and places for punish- 
ment of public offenders, are generally con- 
stnicted m a way calculated rather to increase 
than prevent crime: and those philanthropists 
who w^ukl attempt any improvement in any 
branch of these matters, are constantly met 
with the hopeless and impassable barrier ef 
want of fundi. New, one yew of the drinking 



usage money, including the net usage demand^ 
and the sums consumed in drink in cone** 
quence, and of the sums annually spent oa 
intoxicating beverages in general, would prove 
equal to the attainment of all the objects abev« 
mentioned. I mean to say, that the sum con* 
sumed tn one year throughout the empire, in 
intoxicating liquor, would effect all these ob- 
jects, if it amounts, as has been stated, to 
many millions sterling. In some quarters I 
know that a demonstration has been made by 
the friends of mental improvement among the 
operatives themselves, to make the drinking 
usage money available for some of these pur- 
poses. 

" I have been all along, in common with 
others, deeply impressed with the advantages 
to the Temperance cause, of instruction to the 
ojierative classes by the method of Mechanics' 
Institutes and Libraries ; and have spent much 
time in attempts in that way. But to those 
who are averse to personal trouble, and who 
cover their determination to sacrifice nothing 
for temperance themselves, by continual and 
convenient exclamations of Educate ! Educate ! 
I cannot help observing, that although since 
1822, Mechanics' Institutes have increased 
and multiplied, so far from the result being 
that they have banished intemperance, the 
consumption of ardent spirits has since then 
increased three-fold. I am happy however to 
be able to record the following evidence of the 
beginning of clearer principles held by the 
operative classes on this subject. The com- 
mittee of a mechanics' library lately received 
a present of books from a few ship builder 
lads, having been purchased with their share 
of launching bowl money. A few weeks after 
wards, the same committee received another 
present in somewhat the following unexpected 
manner. It must be premised, that there is 
a certain drinking usage among artisans, de* 
nominated, ** raising of the wind." It fakes 
place when a violent craving for a social de- 
bauch arises, and there is no immediate proe^ 
pect of its being gratified through the regular 
medium of an apprentice or journeyman's en>- 
try, or other established usage. In this case, 
the owner of an old hat or snuff-box is per* 
suaded to set it up to sale , the men bid against 
each other, it is disposed of to the higheet 
bidder^ and the price forms the basis of a small 
fund : this is added to by the other men ao> 
cording to a rate agreed upon, and the amoanl, 
and generally a great deal more, is spent at 
night in the public house. Upon the occasion 
n q uestion, an old hat was put up, and after 
an animated auction, was knocked down to a 
certain indiridual, and a sum raised in the 
nsual way. It appears, however, ikat th« 
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tiwnerof thehat, from caprice or some other 
moiliTe, demurred to parting with it till he 
knew fully what was to be done with the price, 
under a pretended ignorance on this point. 
What's to he done with the cash V* quoth he : 
**you must tell me before I part with my bea- 
ver/* A shout of indignation from the more 
thirsty members at his effrontery and simula- 
tion, succeeded: but the party persisted in 
raising objections, and finally brought in the 
aid of science and literature. "Ye're aye 
bteezing about that library of yours," said he; 
and he then proposed to subscribe the money 
to that institution, instead of ** ditcipling the 
gUla,*^ —Done I done!" cried a number of 
young fellows; "a debate I abebate!" And 
as free discussion was the order of the day, 
some time (after work) was devoted to the 
purpose ; and wonderful to relate, on a vote 
being called, it was found that a considerable 
majority were favourable to buying books for 
the library ; which was forthwith done accord- 
ingly. 

The following are highly interesting 
remarks on the absurd^ and we trust 
nearly obsolete, practice of drinking 
healths. 

'* It will be found difficult to answer the 
pointed demand of a foreigner, with regard to 
the peculiar virtue which is conceived as 
attached to drinking a person's health ; and 
. whether precisely the same courteous senti- 
ment might not be as well brought out by 
dancing, eating or singing, for the same pur- 
pose. The German Prince PAckler remarks 
upon the £nglish custom of drinking healths 
as follows : — 

'It is not usual to take wine (during dinner 
in England) without drinking to another per- 
«on. When you raise your glass, you look 
fixedly at the one with whom you are drinking, 
bow your head, and then drink with great 
gravity. Certainly many of the customs of 
the South-Sea islanders, which strike us the 
most, are less ludicrous. It is esteemed a 
civility to challenge any body in this way to 
drink; and a messenger is often sent from one 
end of the table to the other, to announce to 
B. that A. wishes to take wine with him : 
where-upon each, sometimes with considerable 
trouble, catthes the other's eye, and goes 
through the ceremony of the prescribed nod 
with great formality, looking at the moment 

very like a Chinese mandarin Glass 

jugs filled with water happily enable/M'0^gn«r5 
to leoiper the brandy which forms so large a 
component put of English wines.* 

*' Professor Raumer says of an English 
dinner,—" 
* Though I passed all the strong wines, and 



drank bat few of the healths or toasts, I yet 
drank too much. This was almost inevitable 
from the want of any drink for quenching 
thirst.» 
"The SaxoB exclamation, < Wesheil ! ' 

* Mayest thou be in health !' is said to be the 
origin of the wassail bowl of the north of En- 
gland. Roxana administered the cup to Vor- 
tigem with « Waes heil hlaford Cyning I* 

* Health to thee, my lord king.' 

" The following English drinking words of 
the twelfth century, are given by Wace, when 
he describes the drinking bout in the English 
camp during the night which preceded the 
battle of Hastings:— 

" Tout uttit mangierent et barent 

Unktt la nuit ellit ne J urent 

Mult lea veisaiez deaoener 

Treper et lailler e chanter 

' Lublle' Client, et * weiaael* 

E ' laticome' e • drineheheil' 

' Drino hindrewart' e ' drintome' 

' DrIno helf ' e * drioctome.* 
I* Perhaps the custom of health-drinking 
originated in the practice of offering libatioim 
at feasts to the gods or chiefs ; or of pledging 
in ancient feudal times, when^ at a mingled 
feast of friends and foes, one guaranteed hm 
neighbours throat while drinking. Barbarous 
usages should cease with barbarous sges. At 
a time when the commons of France seemed 
drawing to ataste for ardent spirito, Louis XIV. 
had the good sense to perceive the effect that 
the drinking of healths, and other oompli* 
mentary modes among the higher circles, pro* 
duced upon the nation at large ; and he disused 
the custom in his own case, and abrogated the 
former wine courtesies at his court. The 
Church of Scotland, wisely remarking the 
dangerous tendency of 'health drinking,' for- 
bids the ceremony among its members : it is 
pity that this prudent and christian caution 
should everywhere be rebelled against in Scot- 
land,* A great authority in this drarcb, 
Mr. Durham, observes, « that it is an uncouth 
and strange thing, and even unnatural, that 
neither a man's appetite, nor his health, nor 
the time of the day, nor his ordinary diet, 
shall be the reason or occasion of a man's 
drinking, or the rule whereby to try the con- 
venient whenoT season of it; but whenever a 
man shall make such and such a bargain with 
me, or pay me for, or get payment from mO of, 
such and such things, ihai must be the rule of 
my eating and drinking ! What beast would 
be thus dealt with ? There is a drinking of 
healths — ^by this means forcing, tempting, or 
occasioning drinking in others ; this is one of 
the highest provocations todrunkenness. What 
can be the use of drinking healths t It was a 
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notabU sayiag of m great man, solicited to 
drink tke king's healtk, 'By your leave, I will 
pray for the king's health, and drink for my 
own.' This practice will probably be found to 
liSTe arisen from heathen idolaters, who used 
Uhamen Jooi, Bae^, &c. : it is certain there 
is no vestige for it in Christianity, nor any 
reason for it.'* There are other examples of 
men of eminence objecting to the practice of 
health drinking. 

•< It happened," says Dr. Williams, " about 
the year 1692, when Sir Matthew Hale was a 
young man, and previous to his call to the 
bar, having joined some young men in a con- 
vivial party out of town, one of their number, 
notwithstanding all Hale's efforts to prevent 
it, indulged in wine to such a degree as to 
become insensible, and at length apparently 
dead. Hale retired to another room, and 
having shut the door, prayed to Htm * who 
seeth in secret,* that his friend might be 
restored, and that the countenance gifen by 
himself to such excess, might be pitrdened. 
He vowed also against the indulgence in such 
companionship for the future, and that he 
would not even drink a hedUh if his friend re- 
covered. And the vow was performed, occa^ 
sionally to the inconvenience and reproach of 
its framer *, for, in after days, when drinking 
the Km^sheaWi was deemed a distinguishing 
. mark of loyalty. Hale was sometimes un- 
. civilly treated, because of his refusal to ob- 
serve the ceremony." 

" It would be desirable that influential men 
. should consider of some more appropriate en- 
tertainment, at which to disseminate patriotic 
and political truth. Heavy eating is indu- 
bitably unfavourable to the exercise of reason 
or of fancy. How men gorged with mutton 
and punch, and with a fermenting conglome- 
ration of omnigenous food, should be the better 
fitted for the peculiar exercise of mental 
energy, is an enigma, which puts reason to a 
stand; and which can principally be solved 
by the British, who seem to delight in nothing 
more than in its gross experience. 

*' When a gentleman in Scotland, on receiv- 
ing a visit from a friend, thinks it proper to 
drink a tumbler of ' toddy,' or perhaps two, 
before his face, in order not to appear to dis- 
courage his guest from taking what pleases 
him — this is clearly in the nature of artificial 
usage ; and it is hard that a man should not 
only be obliged to provide food and accommo- 
dation for his visitor, but that he must also 
injure himself, perhaps, in a useless display 
of false courtesy. Indeed, it seems of the 
utmost importance to society that it should be 
generally known, and intently noted, that all 
eating and drinking in mere cowrteayt is the 
remnant of Qethic and worthless custom, that 

* The Rf v. Ux, Darham oh the Ten Comsnandments. 



Ought ^to be utterly banished the realm, if it 
were for nothing else than to unchain us from 
the thraldom in which it involves society. To 
drink when we are thirsty only, and eat 
when nature directs, is a maxim of a bene- 
volent friend of temperance, fraught with the 
soundest sense. That our etiquettes impose 
any compulsion against this rule, is worse 
than slavery. But when to this is aidded, that 
a poison is thus forced upon social life, which 
has nearly ruined the population, surely it is 
high time that we should pause, and by a re- 
solute effort rid eurselves of the moral pest." 

In takine our leave of this excellent 
and useful essay, we cannot forbear 
expressing our opinion, that every 
yoang man in Great Britain should be 
master of its important contents. 

USE or HABITS OF INDUSTRY.— Let none 
who would seek a restoration of their peace 
ever voluntary indulge in idleness, or in that 
sliffht and trifling employment which forms 
only its excuse. On the contrary, let them 
draw out for themselves (if neither necessity 
nor duty impose it^ a plan of constant occnpa- 
tion that must be tollowed steadily, regularly 
in its recurrence. It may be irksome at first, 
it may in the commencement be fruitless, but 
persevetence will have its perfect work at last; 
the attention will become arrested, thoughts 
will cease to wander, habits will become fixed, 
and the mind will at length find that it receives 
invigorated health as gradually but as surely 
as the continued but imperceptible breathings 
of a pure and invigorating atmosphere restore 
to the wasted body, after fever, that strength 
which has been prostrated by a destructive 
armour during its burning course. Impas- 
sioned persons, more than all others, need this 
discipline; it forms the morsl government that 
every mind so constituted owes to itself, and 
which nought but itself csn carry on. Persons 
of high capacities, of more than ordinary powers 
and affections, draw round them like the niag- 
net, many and complicated connexions in the 
social circle, wherem they move as in a sphere; 
and they must necessarily find themselves 
frequentl]^ crossed by contending obligations, 
bv opposing duties er feelings, by painful 
claims, by many temptations. With such, 
disappointment, mental anguish, are at all 
times a certain portion of their lot, a part of 
their compact with life what they are to 
receive as the very consequence or result ef 
what they possess ; and act how they ma^, 
though they may rarely deviate from what » 
just, yet with them, even to do right, in this 
imperfect state of things, must frequently be 
to suffer, to sorrow, to offend. With sucn, to 
overcome pain depends not so much on any 
sudden efforts, as on the predominant and fixed 
habits of their lives; lor neither man nor wo- 
man, having a determined object of pursnit, 
that calls forth the active energies of the mind, 
can ever sink under calamity, unless that 
calamity has its barb envenomed with the poi- 
son of remorse; for if there be remorse in 
affliction, there the spirit becomes wounded 
indeed, and of such a spirit well may it be 
said, "Who shall hear it?" 
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POETRY. 

EVENING REFECTIONS. 

How sweet to retire from the town's ceaseless din ; 

From the toilsome engagements by duty required : 
To still every feeling that ruffles within. 

With the heart*8oothing pleasure by nature inspired. 

The sun now descending the arch of the west, 

His burning car rolls down the road of the sky ; 
And the clouds that surround him, so gorgeously drest. 

Reflect on the landscape his own crimson die. 

He seems on the distant horizon to stand. 

And casts his eye over the works of the day ; 
With level glance spreads o'er the far smiling land, 

His beamy farewell as he hastens away. 

Now quickly advances the season of rest. 

As time's ceaseless current steals silent along ; 
The minstrels of evening are hush'd in the nest — 

The woodlands no longer resound with their song. 

Now deepen the shades on the night's dusky brow — 

The blue mists slow rising glide over the farm. 
Where, with clamour remote, in the valley below, 

The mastiff re-echoes the note of alarm. 

The moon her pale crescent unveils to the sight, 

Illumes the dark earth with ner silv'ry ray, 
And in borrowed effulgence, as lovely as bright, ] 

Rejoicingly travels the star-spangled way. 

Ah ! why should the votaries of riot and noise. 

For tumult this sweet hour of quiet forego 1 
How rich are the pleasures, how jpure are the joys, 

That peace and retirement in silence bestow ! 

Where mirth, all deceitful, and feasting preside, 

And the high flavoured wine sparkles clear in the bowl- 
It taints with its venom the hearts vital tide. 
And kindles a burning that drinks up the soul ! 

The pensive mind sooth'd by this quiet profound. 

In hope sees its sins and its follies forgiv'n— 
Religion her light sheds on all things around» 

And the scarce breathing breeze seems the whisper of heaven. 

Then here let me wander in evenings decline. 

And the flame of devotion in solitude fan — 
Contemplate, the works of the Author divine, 

i^nd sigh for the guilt and the sorrows of man. R. A. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
NEW BRITISH AND FOREIGN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

Thb number and importance of the various temperance morementa during tbe past month, 
baa been sucb as literary eflTo^ts must, in a measure^ fail to keep up with. Nerer was there a 
period when the friends of truf temperance had more reason to congratulate themseWes on the 
triumphant progress of their Taluable principles. Influence, talent, and zeal, have at length 
united, and the moral reformation so humbly, but so honourably and sincerely cammenced, 
bids fair to spread with unquei^chable ardour over the length and breadth of the land. 

It is doubtful whether any qther society could possibly have made the ^^lendid display of 
strength, both as regards numbers and talent, as the metropolitan tee-totalers witnessed at 
the two annual meetings, held on successive OTenings, at Ezeter-hall. 

We feel there is no necesaite for offering any apology to our readers for curtailing our 
usual portion of miscellaneous inlLelligence. The great annual meeting of the Nevr, British 
and Foreign Temperance Secfety presents such paramount claims to attention, that we eaanst 
fail to present it to our readers, vm-^ohm, from the very full and accurate report of " The 
Journal of Hie New British and Foreign Temperance Society," 



Ths Fourth General Mseting of this 
Society was held in the large room, ^xeter- 
hall. on Friday evening, the 15 th of May. 
The chair vras taken at six o'clock by Wh. 
Janion, Esq. The hall was densely crowded. 
A large number of the Society of Friends 
were present, and among the audience were 
soTeral soldiers, some ofwhom wore both the 
Waterloo and Temperance niiedals. 

The Cbairuan, who was receired with 
immense applause, rose and said, — ^My tem- 
perance friends, as you have imposed on me 
the Tery serious duty of takine the chair on 
the present occasion, it can nardly be ex- 
pected that I should add to that responsibility 
oy making a leag speech. One thing only I 
am anxious te say, that althou|[h the meeting 
held last oTening was in relation to the pro- 
motion of the objects of temperance, this 
meeting was not appointed in reference to 
that. J, for one, rather rejoice in the fact, 
that there hare been, this year, two tempe- 
rance meetings instead of one (hear, hear), 
in as much as more individuals in that way 
hare been brought under the sound of our 
principles. It will be recollected by our 
friends present last year, that much difficulty 
and confusion arose as to what should be the 
principles and practice recommended by this 
society. I, as an individual, took a part in 
the recommendation of the adoption of what 
is called the American pledge, as a pledge or 
declaration specifying what we believe to be 
a consistent practice m reference to the prin- 
c^les we were prepared to advocate, and as 
that is the case I am not at all disposed to 
flinch from the duty imposed en me. (Cheers) . 
I am not in the least degree anxious to make 
smything like a party in relation to this 
<|iteBtien. (Hear, hear.) 1 would leave the 
Umfmnnte Held to-morrow, if I believed mj 
eontiniiing any longer in connexion with it 
in^artfd itf and a$ soon as I am so convinced, 
Ivhall leiveit, butltt»t%in theli. (Cheers.) 



iry 

short extract from the report. (Cri^s of "a 
hymn.") Some of our friends call for a 
hymn — ^I have no objection. I would just 
say that we have not yet a hymn, or a piece 
of music which I should like to see in con- 
nexion with this institution. I merely throw 
out this hint that our rhyming friends may be 
prepared to produce something very excellent 
m that way before next year. 

A temperance hymn was then sung by the 
meeting. 

The Secretary (Mr. Baker) then read 
the report, which announced the great pros- 
perity of the society^ during the past year, far 
oeyond the expectations of the most sanguine. 
In one district alone, 100 drunkards had been 
reclaimed, forty-five ofwhom had joined dif- 
ferent churches. The society's ajreiits had 
travelled all over the country, and had mbt 
with astonishing success; not only had the 
moral habits and social comforts of the people 
been improved, but their religious welfare 
had been greatly promoted. Many instances 
were given from clergymen and other minis- 
ters in proof of this and other benefits arising 
from this institution. The society's publica- 
tions had also proved of great utility. The 
funds had nearly trebled those of tne pre- 
ceding year. The amount received for tem- 
perancie objects being about 2400^.; the ex- 

Senditure about 25(n)I., including the tract 
epdt and the agency part of the establish- 
ment. 

6. S. Kenrick, Esq., in rising to move 
the first resolution said, that he considered it 
an honour to occupy any station in the tee- 
total force (cheers) ; and whether in the frodt 
or in the rest, there would he always bear the 
colours of tee totalism boldly while he lived, 
and thev should float over his grave when he 
died. (Cheers.) It was suggested by a tee- 
total advocate, that it would be very deairabls 
if aome statistics of dronkeiinesS covld be 
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pbtftined ; n«w he (Mr. K.) had already ob- 
tained these for hu own diatrict in Wales, 
and he thought the facts might be useful to 
the meeting* and the more useful, because he 
came from that part that had had the name of 
'* the disturbed districts of Monmouthshire." 
^Hear, hear.) He was an iron-master, em- 
ploying thovLt 1500 hands ; there was a popu- 
lation, therefore, of about 3500, dependant on 
him for daily bread. Under these circum- 
stances, his attention was called stronglj to 
the subject of tee-totalism, because he ima- 
l^ined that it must be a very important thing 
for that claaa of people in whom ne felt a very 
deep interest, and by whom he was sur- 
rounded. (Cheers.) He attended several 
tee-total meetings, at one of which were a 
number of colliers. He said to one, *' will 
you sign the pledge ?" the answer was, ** I 
don't know. I have not made up my mind ; 
do you think it is a good thing?" He said 
**yes; I think it is.'^ The collier replied, 
*< well then, if you will sign I will." (Laughter 
and cheers.) He took him at his word and 
signed: the collier also signed. Unfortu- 
nately* the collier had net kept his pledge ; 
but he (Mr. K.) was happy to say lie had 
kept his, and ever intended to keep it. — 
(Cheers.) The parish in which he resided 
consisted of 17,100 souls. In consequence of 
the use of intoxicating drinks, ten constables 
and five policemen were obliged to be em- 
ployed to keep the drunkards in order, and 
the money so employed was taken from the 
pockets ot the <|Uiet and orderly part of the 
population, which he considerad a- great 
shame; drunkards ought to pay it them- 
selves. (Laughter.) A msf^istrate's clerk 
and three aens were also maintained by the 
population of Fontypool, entirely for writing 
out summonses ana afterwards commitments, 
and receiving fines from the drunkards con- 
etantly brought before them (Hear, hear.) 
The people in that part were not addicted to 
theft, and almost all the business of the ma- 
gistrate, policemen, and clerks, was keeping 
the drunkards in order; if there were no 
drunkards, they need not have a single police- 
officer, nor indeed scarcely ev£n a magistrate 
in the neighbourhood (hear, hear) : but drun- 
kenness hardened the hearts of^the people. 
(Hear, hear.) He would fi^ve them an in- 
stance. A man whose wife was about to 
become a mother, went to a public-house and 
epent forty-eight hours there, wasting his 
money in a state of beastliness, while his 
poor wife had but a couple of cold potatoes to 
«ustain her during that time of trial. (Hear, 
iiear.) What but drunkenness could pro- 
duce such an effect upon the heart of man? 
he knew nothing else that could produce it. 
There was alao a poor woman who was 
obliffed, when her .husband went out drinking, 
to place her chair close against the door, so 
that the moment he opened it she might not 
go to welcome him, out rush past him as 
quickly as possible to escape from the vio- 
lence of that man who had sworn to love, and 
hononr, and cherish her. (Hear, hear.) A 
great number of husbands had left their wives 
and rt^B away^ owing to intoxicating drinks; 
and many persons had been driven mad and 
VOL. I.J 



sent to lunatic asylums from that cause alone. 
He could mention many instances which had 
come under his own notiee, where he had, as 
a poor law guardian, been instrumental in 
sending those persons to a lunatic asylum. 
If there was no other reason than those he 
had already mentioned, it would be quite suf- 
ficient to make him a tee-totaler, and ought 
to be sufficient to make any man so. But 
there were ether reasons: drunkenness kept 
the people pdor. In his parish, the wages of 
the working classes had been very high during 
the last lour years ; they hsd from I89. to 70s. 
a week, and all that they had earned bejpond 
what was just necessary to sustain their tami* 
lies had been spent in public-houses. He 
had calculated for the advantage of his peoplb 
what they had spent within the last twelve 
months in intoxicating drinks. It was no lesi 
than 12,00i:l. in a population of 17,000 personli 
(loud cries of hear, hear); and on loo icing at 
the reports of the savings* bank, he had found 
that out of that number, only twenty had laid 
up any money there : men earning too, on aft 
average, 25«. a week. But some might say it 
might be laid by in houses, or something else; 
he would say that the furniture was a littlii 
better than it used to be, but only seventy 
houses had been built hy working men in 
twenty years. He had lately attended 1 
meeting of his people in a small room, which 
held about 350, about 150 of that number 
were now tee-totalers. (Loud cheers.) He 
proved to them that if they would leave off 
intoxicating drinks, and supposing they piit 
their savings every week in the savings' bank, 
as soon as they got sufficient to build a house, 
to build it, and then another, and so on, that 
in nine years they would obtain money enough 
to live without any further labour, their rents 
would bring them in 30<. a week. (Cheer9>) 
Startling as this fact mi^ht seem, he could 
give a pretty good proof that it was true, for 
out of the 200 persons there who were not 
tee-totallers, IO2 signed the pledge sifter ha 
had given them thst information. (Load 
cheers.) But some persons said, what was to 
become of the poor unfortunate public-heuae 
keepera. (Laughter.) That was all non- 
sense, for no one would wish to be hanged on 
purpose to find the hangman in work; but 
they need not disturb themselves about the 
public-house keepers, it was the worst trade 
a man could follow, not only as rejected 
morals, but money, for in his (Mr. K.) neigh- 
bourhood there were five public-houses whieh 
had, in the last five years, had no less than 
twenty-four tenants. (Laughter and cheers*) 
If that was the case they need not be under 
any apprehension that it a publican changed 
his business he would not only do better, but 
be a better man. It had been asserted, that 
the number of drunkards in this country was 
600,000. He would venture to say that the 
persons who made that statement did ee with» 
out any grounds, without taking the trouble 
to ascertain whether it was a fact. In his 
parish, out of the 17,000 inhabitants^ 19€^ 
were drunkards. (Hear, hear.) If thai was 
taken to.be thecase throughout th^ kii^om, 
what an awful numbec sh«ui4.they havo'*- 
upwaids of two mUlibaa of 4ruBkaids I '(Hear, 

o 
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ir.) It ttiMt bt Mid, hoir could h* u«erw 
tein tlia BanRwr in h\B aeighbourhaod, that 
kto ^oitld tiot aceertftin tlie private history of 
«Tery i&dWidual. He would tell tbem how he 
Meerteined it— by eendtng round «o every 
house and enquinnf^) ** Hew mauy drunkarm 
«re there beloegiug to year fomily," (loud 
laughter,) and th^ told him. (Centinued 
Htehter.) He told seme friends of his how 
helcitended to acquire his iuforaiation; they 
WtAA it would be Venr good evidence if he could 
set it, but how could n be got f Now he (Mr. 
K.) had tried, and he bad got H (cheers), and 
nost valuable infornatton it was, and no one 
irottld deny but that it was fiurly and legi- 
tlsaately obtained. He would give them sn 
tustmceof the people's readiness to eommuni- 
xate the fkct. In one house, a eoUier was 
asked, **Hew many drunkards are there be- 
iOBging to yourfamilyr' <*Well," he said, 
** I donH know, you putthesi down, sad 1 will 
tell you. (Laughter.) There^s my son Jem, 
and there's John, then there's Joe, and Will, 
and Andrew, (continued laughter,) then 
there's myself and the old woman, you mvv 
-put her down too, for she gets drunk as well 
as the best of us." (Roars of laughter.) It 
had been calculated that one*tenth or the 
drunkards die every year : he meant te-ascer- 
tafii whether that were so, bat if it were, 196 
persons in his parish die every year from 
drunkenness, 400 had died altogether in the 
last year, and if 196 died of drunkenness, 
nearly half the people did not die a natural, 
death, but oommitted suicide. (Hear, hear.) 
That fact alene would be enouflh to make him 
a tee-totaler, and do all he could to make the 
rest of tiie werld so. (Cheers.) There was 
fenMther very important consideration, and 
that was the beneficial effect that tee-totalism 
would have en the morals of the people. 
(Hear, hear.) They had heard it said that 
tee-totalism Icept 'pe<»>le from the house of 
God. In his parisn there were 5565 persons 
who attended^lsces of worship, and 5311 who 
sever did. He had inquired into the histories 
ef many of the latter, and had invariably 
found that they were drunkards. (Cheers.) 

■ It was a usual thing for numbers to be turned 
:eut of the public-house just at eleven o'clock, 

before service^ in a state of drunkenness. 

They could net go to a place of worship— 
•they could not worship that Beias who says, 
/•' Drunkards shall not inherit the atngdom of 

■ heaven ;** but they wandered about the place 
till the icgid time for getting drunk arnved. 
Ha blushed to say that there was a legal time 
for getting drunk on Sunday. (Hear, hear^) 

• Some very good men had said that they did 
not like the principle on which this society 
proceeded, they would father reekum them in 
their own way, by preaching and telling them, 
what to do : they did not like the principle of 
•ignlog. He (Mjc. K.) had made a caliniUtion 
. wflih reaard to what those persona did do, sod 
< ha had found tbftt instead otreolaiming drunk- 
ards they eeuUl not keep, their own oonsrega- 
itinnsfroiBbeo^minfdcnukairds. (Hear, hear I) 
.In one church in h^ district sixteen members 
hsA fatten away within tlks last three years,, 
. and beeooe drunkards Mid repiofaatsa, whsm 
tl^ h«d b«B& oottpeJMi t»smiiov« fintt c<UB« 



mnnion. In every church the saaie:pvineipU 
eaisted, they Cell awsy because they oouM net 
keep them. A very important principle pritt* 
eiple which this society had to proceed^ upon, 
was the fseul^ of imitation, a faculty which de- 
veloped i«se« esceediagly stronff in the humati 
race, and which an infant wouldbegin toahow, 
a few days after its birth. It was a principle 
which Gtid had implanted in their nature for 
wise and beneficent purposes^ but it might be 
employed either for good or evil, (Hear, near,) 
either to teach people to become drunkards, or 
to abstain from that which makes them drunk. 
At a chapel where the minister was an oppo- 
nent to tee-totalism, s»d a very violent one, 
he himself was in the habit ofgoing to publie- 
houses and drinking in them. He, (Mr. K.) 
need not say Chat the deacon of this dhapel 
was a drunkard, that followed aa a matter of 
course ; if the minister set the ejiample^ how 
conld the deacon avoid following it. But a 
great deal had been said about tee-totalisto, 
and people did not like to get drunk so pub- 
licly as formerly. The landlady of the^molic- 
house, therefore, to which that minister 
resorted said to her daashter, " Now, Mary, 
you must not let people have drink when they 
nave had endugh.^' One day, the girl came to 
her mother and said, '* mother, here in the 
minister wants more beer, he nas had five 
pints already ; am I to fetch it him ?" (laughter 
and cries of *' shame.") A child of fifteen 

5 ears old correcting the minister who wis 
irecting her what she ought to do. Now came 
the principle of imitation. What effect hsd 
such conduct on the church ? Why, many bad 
become drunkuds among them, and only one 

Eeirson had joined the tee-total soeiety. (ilesr, 
ear.) To show the virulence of this minister, 
that one person who had become atee-totaler, 
and who was a member of ihe church, was 
refused permission by the minister to join iu 
the Holy Sacrament because he was a tee- 
totaler, because he would not take intoxicating 
drinks, (loud cries of hear, hear, and groans) 
if he had been a drunkasd he would have given 
him the bread and: wine, but because he wonld 
not drink intoxicatine. liquors, he waa refused, 
(criea of name, name. ) 

The CHAIRMAN.—We are here lor the 
advocacy of great principles, not to brinr peo- 

fles names Mfore the public. (Hear, hear,) 
trust our friend will be excused naming this 
individual. (Cheers.) Mr. Kenriek had but 
one more remark to make. As there was auch 
a quantity of misery, rice, and wretchedness 
arising from drunkenness, what hsd been done 
in his .n^hbourhood to remedy the evil. 
Something had been done since last ChxisUnss. 
ThCT had obtained 1200 signatures to the tee- 
total pledge (loud cheers) ; they bad estab- 
lished five new societies ; and in a letter which 
he had received thatday, firom aftarsesmaased 
Parry, whom he had left advoeatmg teet^ttfl- 
ism,newss told that on Bfanday, Taeaday, 
and Wednesday, nmety firssh signatures had 
been obtsaned^ (Cheers.) So that not only 
had they been gpug on, but they were smi 
going on^ snd stal meant to go on till there 
was not a beer shop left in the neighbeurbood. 
BidBA&D Dtkxs Auxakdxe, Esq., 
would not, in leal for this caoas^ gifeway to 
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mvf pmvit. H« .ww not MCu»tomed to speftk 
^p afkripe meeting like that he now addressed, 
although the week rarely passed that he did 
BOt sp«ak to a small ooe. Tbej were all 
•live to tee-tetalism in Saffolk; they held 
their public meetinge every week, and their 
members* meetings erer^r alternate week; 
thef were not satisfied with haTing tee-to- 
ttlism in thoir county town, but were endea* 
vottring to engraft it into the market towns 
mnd. Tillsgee throughout the county. (Cheers.) 
Independent of the society's general affenti 
they had a walking aeent who went aoout 
from town to town, and from Tillage to Til- 
lage, taking tracts with him, and going to all 
^e loua^iflg places in the different villagest 
getting into arguments and explaining the 
principles of the society to the working men. 
In Ipswich there was a population oT about 
t4,(m persons ; sbout 1,000 were tee*totalers, 
(loud oneers,) and a great many were practi* 
ning the principle who had not yet come foiw 
ward. The other day, a young man was 
challenged to conae forward as a tee-totaler, 
nir-he eould not be induced, — he said he had 
BO influence. It was put to him, if another 
indiTidual could be got to join him, would he 
-do se, but he could not be moTed. He was 
in an influential situation in the custom 
bouse, and was thought to be a desirable 
nlly. He was asked if half a dosen could be 
got to join him, would he become a tee-to* 
ialer{ he was still unmoved, till they came 
to a score. " Well,'' he at length said, ** if 
yon ^an set a score I will join you;" and 
when he (Mr. A.) left Ipswich, he understood 
aeventeen were ooming forward to sign the 
pledffe, in order to induce that young man to 
ao-likewise. (Cheers.) At their members' 
meeting, perh^[M not more than serenty or 
1)00 persons were present; ihere, their maide* 
speeches were made (langhter); there, many 
timid individuals, Cbr^he first time, wer^ in- 
duced to come forward, and thus were prepared 
to speak in public afterwards, and he Dehered 
that there were not less than sixty-five indi- 
viduals upon whom they could depend, to 
apeak at tneir meetinn for ten minute^ at an 
average. They were from every grade in life ; 
and though their talent, was net great, there 
was an admixture, a Tariety, and a Tariety 
which was pleasing, f Cheers.) Throughout 
the winter they had oDtained the mechanics' 
institute, the largest room in the town, which 
wae crowded to excess, and so great was the 
interest excited, that they could scarcely be 
prevailed upon to leave the meeting; they were 

.continuailly waiting behind, to s«e how many 
vould pledge themselves, and hear if some 
little anecdote might not come out, and this 
interest was constantly kept up ; instances 
were occuriog almost every day, of individuals 
who had been complete pests to society, and 

'had been drunkards for many years, and had 
been sent to prison for not supporting their 
families, are now coming forward as orna- 
ments to the station in which they were placed. 
(Cbeers.) And in consequence of the great 
desire at Ipawich to attend their meetings, and 

. the cpreat difficulty in obtaining a comfortable 
situation, apian had been proposed and car- 
ried into eflect for raising a large building oij 



purpose to hold those meetings i in (bud 
cheers); that building was now roofed in. 
and in % few weeks would, be finished, and' 
would be capable of containing not less than 
1000 individuals. (CheeraJ He had no 
doubt the buildins, large as it was, would be. 
verv generally filled ; for nott a ifeek passed 
without a considerable aygmentaf ioi^ to ^heir. 
numbers. (Cheers.) He cordialjly seconded, 
the resolution. 

Mr. Willis, from Dunstsble, i« supporting; 
the resolution, said, that he had been a totsl, 
abstainer for three years, and he wH able to, 
attest in his own experience and the expe*. 
rlence of those in his emplov, th^t they hail 
enjoyed better health, and nad been more, 
capanle of performinff their respective dutiep* 
since they became teetotalers, than they' 
ever were before. (Cheers.) He had ibr- 
merljr employed many who regularhr took 
intoxicating drinks; he now employed thirty 
who did not, and he was sure that.tve of 
them were equal to tliree of the former^. 
The report had demonstrated that into,x(- 
eating drinks did not enable men the better 
to perform their work. But the question 
was whether totsl abstinence would accom- 
plish what they had in view, namely^ the an- 
nihilation of intemperance in England ? Hf^ 
would anawer that it had done it to a sreat 
extent ; that it would do it i they had not 

5 one to those who were a little diseased, 
ut to the very worat ef dmnkardy. tt hal 
cured the greatest pests to sopietv, and con* 
verted lions into lambs. (Cheers.) 9n(>ng]| 
had never yet been said in favour of totu 
abstinence, and enough never CQu\dbesaid 
in its favour (Cheers) ; and the reason why 
so much wss said against it was, becauff 
people blocked up their minds and .woul4 
not let the truth beam on them — if they. did 
they could no lonser hold out. They would 
never hear of suw appdling facts an. they 
had to-night about ministers of the gospel, 
if they would but oome to their^ meetingis 
and hear the statements made by their reip 
formed drunkards; for while he bore hie 
humble testimony to the agents of the s<^ 
ciety, and felt the utmost gratitude and 
reepeet for their efforts,, he would not 
forget our once degraded but now reformedl 
drunkards (cheers), those men who were 
hound in slavery to intoxicatinff drinks, who 
turned their wives and children into the 
street, and disposed of all their earnings te 
disgrace themselves and to bring misery on 
their families, those men were .tl^e meat 
efficient agents they npseessed in tlieir auxi- 
liaries. (Cheers.) When he thought, witii 
their aid, and with ichat they brought to 
bear on the subject, liow mu«h was effected 
he could not but be thankfiij* . In the amall 
place he came from, which coiidd only boast of 
3000 inhabitants, each neighbour was knowin 
to the others, and if a man was reclaimed by 
their society, every person knew him. ft 
was only the other day that a reclaimed 
drunkard, who perhaps was preseiU, was 
coming up to London with a beautiful n^ 
oart, Minted Uue and red wheels (laughtsi^), 
an olqi drUnken aoauaintanoe who huipaned 
to meet him, ezc&iiiied> ** Eh, what, fot a 
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aew cartT" *' Ym," laid ike wnn^ *• a new 
tee-total cwt." (Clicen.) When they saw 
tiM rvemt placet ia chapela filled by refomed 
dwnkafdf , aad wbea they heard from mi- 
niatertof the gospel that mormed drvmkards 
were ooming forward at their church meetinn, 
aad telling them in the face ol the church, 
Mkd in the face of thoee who were opposed 
to thie society, that total abatinence waa the 
neana which God had bleeaed to their ceo- 
TeraioD, they could not fail to acknowled^ 
that troth waa mighty and must prefaiL 
(Loud cheera.) He waa happy to say that 
their society waa still progressing, that it 
was still firmly attached to its principles, and 
determined to do all it could to slay the 
monster of intemperance which so long had 
cursed the land, and never would they cease 
until they had driven him out of their vil- 
lage never to return. (Cheers.) He trusted 
that waa the feeling which animated every 
breast present, and that they were all de- 
termined to go bach to their different spheree* 
and wsge war against their enemy till they 
baniahM him entirely frem the land, and 
then indeed, they mi^t say, England would 
be free. (Cheers.) England had been the 
admiration and the envy of all the nations ef 
the world for her commerce, her sgriculture 
and her beauty ; he trusted that ahe would 
aoon take her stand in that elevated position 
of the world as a aober nation, (hear, hear,) 
and that while sending the blessed truths of 
the everlasting gospel to the heathen abroad, 
she would not send the contaminating in- 
fluence of intoxicating drinks. (Cheers.) 
They had plans formed like the Wesleyana. 
for takinff turns in different villsges, and h(> 
never felt so happy as when he met that 
band who were waging war against the na- 
tional enemy. He was happy to say that 
they had a number of reformed drunlcards, 
and thev made them all talk. — Yes, and the 
wemen did not fail to talk either, (laughter 
and cheers.) Thej bad a ladies' society at 
Dunstable, consisting of between 100 and 
200 who firstattended a prayer meeting, then 
a business meeting, and then went to dis- 
tribute tracts to every house, not forgetting 
to call at the brewers'. (Laughter.) One 
simple-hearted female, but one held and 
courageous in this cause, called at the 
brewers' house to leave a tract, the servant 
sent her away but the master called her back 
and requested her to leave a tract that he 
might Tead it. (Hear, hear.} One friend hail 
gene to* a place almoat at tne risk of his life 
to leave a tract, and that tract had been the 
m^ans ef converting a poor drunkard. Let 
th«m not then despise means, however hum- 
ble ; if they went lorward with a pore motive, 
and a single eye they must do good. Tee- 
total ism would accomplish all they wished. 
Tilk about opposition ! if they had not had 
oppeaition they mtriit have sunk down into 
eoldneaa and indifference. Opposition, in- 
deed ; there never wss a society without it, 
and the greater the boon to the people, the 
greater the opposition, the greater the enersy 
and'.c4fenrsmMiould and would be put forth by 
i,he' friends of this eociety. (Cheers.) He 
isok £N»h 'Courage from tM night he saw 



befere him, hia heart vaa gladdmned tka 
moment he saw aoose of the warriors' ftees. 
The time was now come for them to go forth. 
Sympathy would not aeeempheh their end,* 
but it must be action, action, action, (^cheers,) 
and confident was he, that if they fi>ag^ht 
manfully, the victory would be thetra. (Loud 
cheera.) But sems people told them they 
were going too faat ; he (Mr. W.) oofuld not 
see how that was possible ; he esuld not see 
how they could go too faat in making nao of 
those mesne which had always provem efiica^ 
cieas and never-failing in aavmg poor dnink<« 
ardi. and preventing people from beoMnin« 
drunkards. (Hear, hear.^ A pereon had 
called on him at Dunstable, ten yean ago, 
and aaked him to join a moderation society. 
He (Mr. W.) asid. he did not see the ase of 
it, a man might get drunk on wine or beer as 
well as spints, (hear, hear,) and he would 
make uae of the best mesne, which was total 
abatinence, nothing could eave the drmnkard 
but that. ^Cheers.! ^r< Kenrick might rest 
assured, that nothing hut total abatinence 
would cure the drunkard of his place, erpre^ 
vent others frem . becomins drunkardi. A 
great many persons admired the Bjnvit of the 
great Howard in viaiting our priaens. and 
alleviating the sufferings of their miserable 
inhabiUnts, but he (Mr. W.) would say, that 
it was much better to prevent the |>eople front 
getting there. (Cheera.) Total abatinence waa 
the two-edged sword which deatreyed in- 
temperance, and produced temperance. Some 
persons said, ** make use of tne goepri**' but 
those persons did not make use of it them- 
selvee ; if they did not like the meana adopted 
bv this society, why not preach the gospel at 
ale-houses and gin-pelace8,that was what waa 
required, and that was what this society did ; 
it took men, as it were, by the collars and 
broucht them to a place where they muatliear 
and listen to reason. It might truly be said, 
that u]»on this society the sun of righteousness 
had arisen with healing on his wings. How 
was it that such was not the case with the 
moderation societv? because it drank the 
drink that upheld amnkennesa— how abauxd ! 
— drunkenness could never be eradicated 
but by tearioff it up by the roots, (cheera.) 
and ther would tear it 'up, and thie society 
would do It entirely ana for ever. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The Cbaibman.— I see we shall get on 
belter without resolutions, this has been 
completely lost, (laughter,) or, rather, lest 
sight of, as neither of the gentlemen have 
put it, perhaps we had better so on as wo 
have begun, and call on our friends to auppoit 
our principles as we proceed. 

Rev. James Shbrmav on presenting hinr- 
self to the meeting, was received with repeated 
acclamations ; upon the subsidence of whidi, 
he spoke to the following effect : — My dear 
tee- total friends, I came here to day as a spy, 
not as a speaker. I am very much surprised 
to find myself on my legs addressinff yen. I 
was almost afraid that my friend in the chair, 
and those around me, would hardly think me 
fit, as I have not united exactly with your 
society, to stand before you ; ana therefore I 
certainly feel very thankful to them for the 
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lew thay lift?* ilone me, in thus ffivfaif 

I opportunity of sayin; how Terr nappy 

in seeing auch a meeting aa tnia, for 



Idndnc 

mean 

I £»el in'aeeing auch a'meeting aa tbia, 
the high and important purpoae of carrying 
forwm the doctriuea of total abstinence. 
(Cheera.) If I have not got quite so nnich 
light aa some ef my frienda preaent, — Rome 
vruB not huilt in a day. — the light mnat ad* 
vance , some aay, you hare got to the per* 
feet day, I hepe^ ii that perfect day arrivea, 
it win be my happineaa te unite with you to 
the fttlleat extent my conacience will permit 
me; at the same time I am one with you in 
effort and deaire, to promulgate these aenti- 
ments, and to diffuse the doctrine of total 
abstinence, which, aa our friend who has just 
eat down obaerved, will root up drunken 
practices from the country entirely, and for 
ever. (Cheera.) The principles of this so* 
ciety hare erer had my warmest support, and 
I wish erery tee-totaler present to feel, that 
as far as I can do anything, he has a friend 
in me, who will be ready at all times, and on 
every ocoaaton, to asaiat in the promotion of 
this great cause. (Cheers.) I waa lately at 
Scarborough advocating the principlea of thia 
society; ^or the good tee-totalera call me 
out in variona parts of the kingdom to apeak 
a word to them now and then,) and it was my 
pleasure, before I left, to see one of the min- 
latere' wives sign the pledge ; and I am always 
very glad when I can get wivea te sign, for, 
aa I truly believe, we have no such opponents 
aa wives ; so I believe that there are no such 
friends to tee-totalism as wives, when they 
do sign ; (therefore,! am exceedingly anxious 
to get them to do ao, especially ministers' 
wives, becauae, although tney may not have 
the logic of their husbands, they have a more 
powerful hold of his heart than he can ima- 
gine; and when the heart, the great citadel, 
IS obtained, the understanding will speedily 
follow. I fully entered into tne sentiments 
of Mr. Kenrick, with respect to individuals 
not applying their minds to the principles of 
the seciety. It is a most lamentable fact that 
you cannot get individuals to read on thia 
subject — to atudy the statistics of drunken- 
ness ; and, I may now happily add, the sta- 
tistics of tee-tetalism. Cneers.) I met a 
young member of the Society of Friends to 
da^, and said, "Well, I suppose you are 
ffoing to the meeting to-night, where so many 
frienda are going." " No,^' said he, «• I very 
much dislike it." I asked him why ; he re- 
plied, ** If the gospel will not make people 
sober, I am aure nothing else will." ** But, 
said I, facts are very much in fiiveur of the 
adoption of this principle," '* Indeed." aaid 
he. **l have not heard of them ;" '« I will tell 
youthen;" I said, **the flrat or second re- 
port of this society tells you that 2,637 drunk- 
ards have been xeclaimeid by the varioua aux- 
iliaries in union with it, in the courae of a 
single year ; of that number nearly all attend 
public worship ; and 500 of that number have 
become memoers of Christian churches,— 
what do yen, aa a lover of the gospel, say to 
that fact. This society has been instrumental 
in raising, in one year, from the vortex of 
misery and diaaipation, nearly 8,000 individ- 
4ials, and placing them ia- comfort and happi- 



ness, and within the sound of the gjatpeyf* 
He seemed surprised, and aaid, ''Is it sot'* 
I ssked, ** Have you never read it f " He said 
** No, certainly I have not read any aceonnttf 
Of it." And tnis is the way with thousands, 
their opposition ariaea from some ftnc^, som^^ 
imagination they peasess, of certain principled 
connected with the society ; they never |ive( 
themselves the trouble to read or examme, 
but rise up as enemies to it, really without 
knowing why. (Cheera.) I am exceedingly 
anxioua that the principlea which Mr. Alex- 
ander has presented to your attention to-n vhC 
should be carried out in London, aa wellae 
in the country. (Hear, hear.} I am quite 
sure, if places of resort coula be obtained, 
and individuals of the working class, men in 
whom the working men have confidence, 
(hear, hear,} could ro out with tracts in their 
hand, get a few people together, and illustrate 
te them the principles and effects ef total 
abstinence, hundreos and thousanda in Lon- 
den might be obtained. I do very sincerely 
hope, that as far as possible, this plan wilt 
be adopted by thia excellent society. If tee^ 
totalism had only been the means of eonvert<* 
ing one individual.! should have been ex** 
ceedingly happy in belonging to it. (Cheera.) 
I see a dear mend of mine here from Briatol, 
and I am about to speak of a *' dear friend" of 
his, in whose conversion I sincerely reioice. 
Many present have perhaps heard ef Mary 
O'Brien, a ver^ celebrated woman I assure 
you. .She was nine months out of every twelve 
m prison ; she was a great trouble to the 
mi^iatrates of Bristol, and had an unlucky 
facility of giving a blew to a policeman, pas- 
sing her hand through a pane of glass wnea 
the mood seised her, ana a variety of ether 
little exhibitions of a like description. ^Great 
laughter.) A good member of the society of 
friends, alter having endeavoured to improve 
her again and again to no purpose, thought 
if tee-totalism laid hold of thia wretched wo- 
man it might cure her. To give you an' idea 
of her character ; on one oocaaion one of the 
magistrates had aent her to priaon : she had 
a apite againat him, because she thought he 
haaverr improperly done it; she therefore 
watehea him into the commercial rooms, went 
and rolled heraelf in the dirtiest puddle she 
could find, entered the commercial rooms, 
and gave him a very affectionate embrace, 
(laughter) to the great sport of the persons 
present, who of course admired the poor ma- 
gistrate's appearance, and congratulated him 
on the firiendship of this lady. A friend also • 
told me that she was once sabpcened on a 
trial in London, and two of the magistrates 
of Bristol had come up also; she one day 
saw them coming down the atrand, ahe con- 
cealed her face till thev approached, and as 
aoon as they came withm arm'a length ahe 
Btretched out her arms, collared them both, 
and aaid, ** Now, gentlemen, half-»-crowii a 
piece for you, or a kiaa ;" (loud laughter,) 
of courae they preferred the half-crown, and 
thus procured their liberty. Such was the 
desperste character of this woman. ' I hare, , 
however, received information respecting her' 
from a miniater, who telle me that fot the 
last six months she h»bteil an attendnt mi 
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^m. solMU*^v• and tliat «ht h^ Ymtn. recUimed 
Vy tee-toU&m for naw nearly three yemtc 
(dwm); • ditring tb«t perio4 Blie.haa Wen 
99ue of hU noftt attentive liearera, and lie 
really belvevea that a good work of grace i«^ 
ti?faii on her heart. (Contibued cheera ) If 
f uch trtui)a(»ha aa theae ariae from the princi-. 
pUia which we adTocate, and from the goapel 
of Ohjriat in connexion and operation with 
ihern* I am proud, and ahall ever be proud to- 
he a tee^totaler.' (Cheera.^ There are aome 
individuajji who aaaert, (but I cannot help 
thinlcing that they Ipiow hetter» and I feel % 
yttle Uopd riae wn^ any individual saya eo 
to me,j that' we put total abatineoce in the 
ii^ace of the gospel of Chriat.. Put it in the 
phce of the gospel of Christ ! Never, as loDg 
a* memory. h%a a hold of divine truth, we will 
never put anything in the place of the blood 
of Chnat, (loud obeeraO or the agency of the 
Spirit ef God. (Continued cheera.) Why, 
£e goapel has been the means of enlirhtening 
^nr iuognients, aanctifying our anectiona^ 
oomloiting our hearta in sorrow, and opening 
i Tiai4 thicough distant agea into the eternal 
world* and lettiag us see our relatives and 
Idenda aaved 1^ its poorer "new with the 
$on of GM, redeemed from every land;" and 
•hall lie put anything in the place of that 
|oapel? Kever, never. (Immense applauae.) 
But if there ia any means which wfli, better 
than another, Naduce individuals to hear the 
goapel, «nd come under ita influence, ae a 
mimater of the gespel I am bound to uae those 
means. (Hear, hear.) Is it a fact then that 
nundreda and thousands have been raiaed 
^om poverty, woe* vice, and misery, by total 
fvbatinenoe, and brought under the aouiid of 
the gospel? It ia a fact, which no individnal, 
Mttleaa he beliies the plainest facta of evidenoei 
«an di^uto< (Che^tra.) And if that is the 
iact, I am only aurpxiaea at my brethren Jceepr 
ing aloof from that caiva,* which would Hi 
>heir chMrioihpe- (Loud cheers.) At the same 
time, I believe, that in dealine with my breth- 
ren, it is of no uae to knock a man on the 
head becauae he cannot see, I believe you 
must enlighten his eyea and get at his unqer-r 



standing by his affVctiens; that you may win 
him and follow him up. ^Cheera.) Why, 
aome of our tee<-tQtal friends are like little 



birda that have juat jumped out of iheir €^gs« 
«nd begin to fly about and And the beauty of 
the air, and they wonder th^t the others are 
;not out of their e^ too. (Laughter and 
oheera.) li, dear friends, we only go to work 
with th<t airrow of Ipve, there la no aorow 
jthat will so effectually enter the heart :-^let 
Rus recommend it. (Hear* hear.). God ia 
lore — the Spirit ia the apirit ef love^-ChrUs* 
.tiaoa ace bound together b^ love; and if therp 
be any oement in tee-totaliam, it ia the ce- 
ment of lov«^ (Cheera.) Brethren love one . 
another. I like hard argumenta, and aoft ' 
wordli, (cKeeis) ; I like argumenta dipped in . 
:oU, thM wiU inainuate themselves into the . 
Iiearjt, tad force the man to bow to their 
.truth, and ifthea^ are na^d, tee-totalism will 
prevail. May I aay to you then, .dear bretk- 
xen„ whom I aincerely leye, and whose proa- 
.mrity Lewnea^y desire* .do. not utter hard 
thin^^ma^ I aay to ypu, as. one, ready at 



a^y time to aorvo. yoH. if you want thig cause 
to progress sad to fill the whole worlds aa I 
hope it speedily will, one way to ftcoomplieh 
it la in the apirit and in the temper of the 
goapel of Chriat, and if that temper andapirik 
prevail amon^ ua, we shall anceeed beyond 
our eapectationB, and certainly bey<md our 
deaerta. I wish you the ^rreateat |)osaible 
success in this cauae, and if at any tinie my 
poor aerficea, when I can' spare them from 
my public dutiea, can be of any aerf ice to aid 
you in forwarding thia good wQrk» you nwf 
command them. (Continued cheering). 

Bsv. Thos, Spkncsr.-tI agree with my 
levereod brother who spoke laat» in regret* 
ting that miniaters of religion do not more 
generally come forward ana help thia cauae. 
i wieh there were many clergymen on thia 

Elatform ; but I am glad to aee, though per* 
aps he ia unknown, a Bath Clergyman here, 
who has given £5 to tb\s society. (Cheers.) 
I suppose I must not draw him out of hia 
hidkig-place, though he ia not far oi|L I 
agree with Mr. Sherman, that the beat war to 
proceed with human nature, is with hard ar« 
gumentst and aoft worda. I do think w« 
muat first convince men's underataading, and 
then* if there be any that interrupl ua in the 
path of duiy» we muat bring them before the 
power of the law, hut atill- we ahall gain no 
end whatever by aavage tongues or aasriage 
worda. I have been eonaidering tlie many 
uaes which this large and noble room ia put 
to. If we could but know all the aontimenti 
which have been, expreaaed in it within the 
laat fortnight, we should be aatoniahed. 
There have been many aecletiea advocated 
here, and in every inatance, perhi^ps* the 
hearer supposed each to be the one gjrand 
thing that waa needed; but I tell you they 
all have an imperfection. They vo madunet 
and coaches, badl^ manufactured ; they have a 
great deal of friction and cannot go«a well aa 
they might, but if they will put them oo our 
rail-road, they will go on well enough. 
(Cheera.) The bible aoci«ty haa beon ra- 
cently advocated in my own p^rieh^ and 
Mr. Bonn^ the agent atated, that in travel- 
ing through thie kingdom aa agent to the 
bible 8qcieity« he waa literally compelled to 
become a tee-totaler from t^e good he aaw 
produced by it, (eheexO and he confeaaed 
that the bible aooiety bad gained £100 Iw 
tee-totaliam4 (Loud cheers.) Again, look m 
the Miaaionary eociety, «n<i see what effect 
we ahould have on that. Tha;t VMierated 
man. Mi. Williams, who has lately departed 
aa a martyr frpm tjiia n^orld, t^lp ua tfiat he 
haa aeen tho iiriut of his lahojur in ialands 
which he viaiAedt m <41 the pegpjle bepomiiv 
chrietiana^ When he went awi^ for. a abort 
time, an Engliah ship touched there and 
brought strong drinks on ahore, and when he 
came again* with the exception of a very few, 
they had all become drunkiarda. What does 
he say, <and no one will doubt hia respect for 
the goapel, or auppoae that he would, put 
temperance in thepfice of chriatianityi? what 
does he say — ^he consnlted with his mrother 
i^ia9ion^iea what to do, jind they inatituted 
a tee-tAtal society* (JLavd. cheoita.) And I 
wottUi ask any clergyman, any mioister of any 
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'deHmniiNKtiini, any gmUeman^ or any m%n oT 
fe«liiig who adrocateo modertte drinkfaig, 
witetbor, if they were to go to that jdaee, 
which ia bow brouaht back to chriatiaBity, 
and were stromg dnnk ia haMshed the cotn- 
D(ranitv, they would be ao deatitute of feeling 
aa to dtiBic in presence of thoae people, and 
thus • • ^ ' 



^ an aire them a 
well lugh their ruin. 



taste for what was 
(Cheera.) There are 
other inatitutions i^esded within these walla 
for educatloB ; but who doea not know that in 
ooontrT Tillsgea, and in large towns too^ boys 
■of twehreor fevrteen jreara of age, who might 
be in sdiools, learning to read and write, and 
other thinga, are to be found with pipea in 
their mouths and glsaaes in their nands, 
endearouring to ape the rten, and to beeome 
men before their time. (Hesr, hear.) : Those 
boys, aa long sa thay are asBokera, and 
drmkere, and frequenters of heer>8hopa, can 
never be made to |>rofit by e«hieathm. There- 
fore, I say, we assist education by our tee-tcH . 
taliam. Mr. Sherman hsa said we must not 
use hard words. The faardeat word I ever 
wiah' to uae is, that it is my deteemination, to > 
die hest of my sbilttjr, to sarocite, aa Ions ss i 
I live, thia one principle— 4hat there shall he 
no intogLieating drink any loum bought or 
sold Of anadein this land, (Iheera.) aiid 1 
never shall think that the tune of action is ; 
■gono by as long as any malt is made, er auy ; 
beer brewed^ or any spirits dSs4ill6d in the! 
United Kmgdom, or m the known world. 
(Loud cheers.) I. know that we are amiUd 
and Isoghed at, and looked upon with defrieien 
and ueornby many good said learned raea, 
also kry men eugsged in. this uuhol]f tsaffic,: 
who aay that it ia not even worth their while 
to oppose usr finr it is a ibolish thittg that will 
aoon eeme to naught* :Bttt wait awhile^ sod 
he wfae eaaUed the twelve apostles to over- 
coose the world, shall enable the tee-totslera, ; 
-if they do net auarrel among theaiaelv^s, 
(hear, hesr,) if Umy fo not mvidi^ if they 
have no party animositKes, but use the spirit 
of lews, powerful argument, and boat of facts, 
to aocomplish their deeirsd end. (Cheera.) 
But -aay aome^ whst is the need of eur etidea- 
voi»at I cannot help thinking that some 
people go through the world without ever 
using their eyes ; and if a msa asks- me ^hat 
ia the need of tev^teitaliam, I would recom- 
BMnd him to go for afew hieura^o a oOusI of 
justice, t» a pSice eAte, t»4klunatie ahylfum, 
to a MoL or to Tau Dteman^s Land, tfad ta- 
qttire into the partkalan ef evefcy mwdsr,! 
and robbery, mud see if no fetching porter or 
spirits, or opening of the asea doois .to diruiik- 
aida si night* or no dmdtarda wilhiu,. had f o 
do With 1*. fUear, bsmrO Bead the newm- 
papers earefvUiyfiir oaemoadihyandthmi'aee 
if there ia not need ef our endeavounb Theb, 
if the state of thinga be so, what is the 
society doing f Are we so presumptions aa to 
say th^ We alone have ever had tiie kiudness 
and the atsae to aee thi^ evU ? Ministers of 

• religiOB have endeaveiftred to do away, with 
Ma erime» hut they have preached ia ehurchsa 
sad ehapels to men who were in puhUc- 
hsttses^ (Hear, bean) They have aa it were 

• fished with a hook too vhori to reach tho fiah 
'^^hsy hft»e jjsat • «niit whieh wtadd foly 



tetdi a iWw, aiad Whieh Was net suited to the 
fish they had to catch. We have a«e«-tolal 
net, in the which to catoh the drunkard, and 
when we have sawht him in our nef, we wiU 
give him over to them and let l&em take eare 
to keep them in their net. (Cheers.) But it 
is said, dees the s«riptuf« sanction this, ss • 
not these things the good thingiof Gtd)4m4 
would not Godbe adgry if we Were to despise 
hta blessings. If he were augry, how vwUal 
must have been hie anger against the sons of 
Jonadab, the sons of Rechab, vrho, in the faoe 
of their God, when the prophet poured out 
wine and said, ** drink ye every man," said^ 
** we will not drink wine, neither we or our 
children, in bonssquoice of tho command vi 
Jonadab, the aon of Rechab." Was the «b- 
(rer of the Lord kindled sgai&st them for 
despising his gift? On the oeutrary, it ia 
sasd. *< loaadsb the son of Rechab^ rimll not 
want a man to stand before me for ever.** 
(Loud cheers.) And Wolf, 'the Jewish 
mi«si(mat)r, has found that the Reehsbites ace 
atill in existence ; sad they have never tasted 
wiae, (cheers,) and that that fiaaiily doea met 
want a man, even new, to stand bMore Ood. 
(Continned cheers-.) We read in the Scripp- 
tures, (and it ia an argument which is used 
very ntuoh against us, but in my mnnion, it ia 
in our favour,) that St. Paul told Timothy t« 
take a little wine. But what doea he sayf 
that from a child he had known the holy 
acriptures, whieh were siUe to saake him wiae 
unto salvation ; tk4t he had an ' ejffcelUut 
mother and grandmother who, frem hia aaa- 
lieat. age, to4d hha what he oiuht to he. 
What was he then aedording totlis a eaezal 
edueation t The apeotle teUs ua thatho had 
been, up to that tiuio, a water-dnahar. 
(Latighter aad cheers.) It is quite clear that 
Timothy hodnaver understood theacriptutva 
to resommeuctwiao,) beteuae we find up to that 
time, he was a Wates^df faiker. (Hear, hear.) 
And whan St. Paid reeonHaended wiae to him, 
it was only for Us stoBMch's sake, and hia 
often iBfinttitieB,>^having injured himself 
perhsps, by over eaevtitfn id his datiee. I 
, know also, that many ptsple tecoamfend the 
uae of wiae from the eaimirfe of the naai^ 
risge supper of Csifa. I shall' mot. now- say 
anything upon that aubject ftnrther tiban thia, 
-•Htt all events^ it waa only aanetiaaed at ^a 
weddhng feaat and not on any other or evSBy 
oeeasien. It might si well bo aaid that a man 
ahotdd wear hia weddiag ^cnaeata every day 
and do his comamn work in them. We^jtaMr 
that on all ordtosry occaaiotis 'Our Sanour, 
whohtad the power to tara water into wiae, 
did not uad it^whea he fiad the 5v000, though 
able to give them What he aleased^ hecgd not 
fltve Ihem wise. I re^y doatft See that this 
la aay argument at all, and it has^no right to 
be used eacapt as a{>plicable to a weddii|g 
feast But what says phileoephy to thia. 
Some phildsophers smile at na^ aait say, tea- 
totalism is a verystraage kind of thing; What 
says Paley f that " many a maa will ahatam 
from a thing when he makea a imle,)Whiah 
otherwise he haa no power whatever to^loiT- 
he will do it for tho mlef s aakow" And it^ia 
well fist everymaa pravioualy to amhii wndf, 
and thea he OMii sftttTWcnii •eb'hilasaU' if 
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rnBU (nr tint «ceMtis villi Im rule, and U 
^eV«atirhimbttiftgUkeii o€ his guard-^liiB 

' ml»ift « Boffieient ftniwer. At Cmmbridge, it 
IstMtAtdered a sufficient answer, if a yoong 
mn is asked to go out to hunt, to fish, or so 
on, to say, '* I am a reading man.** He is no 
more molested. If a man asks me to drink 
irine, I say, "I sm a tee-totaler,** and I ahoald 
be ashamed of that man's friendship did he 
isk me to bresk my word, (cheers,) ke would 
not be worthy of being my associate if he did 
so, and therefore this is a Tery Taluabte pledge 
to stand between me and the world. What 
•aid Dr. Johnson ? asoundjAhilosopher, and a 
nan of powerful underatanaing, wnen asked, 
** why do you not drink wine, don*t you like 
it?** «' Yes,'* he said, " it is because I like it, 
I will not take it. (Cheers.) Is that philoso- 
phy? (cheeis) and if it was philosophy in 
Dr. Johnson, is it not equally so with us ? 
Then, with respect to ministers of religion 7 
we hare not many with us now. But what 
says John Wesley, a host in himself (cheers), 
a man that lired a hundred lives in one, who 
wrote more books, spoke nuirewoidsy preached 
more sermons, and gare more advice than any 
•other individual that ever lived; when he 
travelled about the country, and saw the evila 
which intoxicating drink had produced, he 
asked his preachers what was to be done, and 
•aid, ** first, let no preacher taste a drop on 
mny account whatever (cheers) ; and next, let 
every preacher preach on the subject occa- 
•ionally.'* (Cheers.) Why, this is the very 
thing we are now doing, we do not certainly 
call our speeches, sermons ; but we, after the 
manner of the apostles, speak from the sea- 
side, or wherever we can get an audience; we 
first abstain ourselves, and then say to others, 
^< do you abstain, for it will do you good;" and 
if yon ask me what other means we can use to 
promote this cause, I would sav, remember 
the penny post. (Hesr, hear.) Let every 
man and woman in this assembly send one 
trsct a day on tee-totalism to some distant 
friend, ana it is astonishing what good you 
would do ; and if Wesley had been alive he 

-would have said, ** first, abstain, then preach, 
then send by the post.** (Laughter and 
cheers.) I heard it said a few days ago, when 
sitting m this hall, that one person ruled this 
land, and lie pulled the puppets that governed 
the nation; but I think if any one rules this 

* land, it is Bacchus. (Laughter.) It appears 

• So me that the keepers of public-houses sad 
- gin-shops have it all their own way. After a 

certain time the place is given up to them, 
. I mnd these are the only houses that look grand 
« « and gay. **The power we have to fight against 
' is the power of strong drink,*' a gentleman has 
, said, and I have endeavoured to make the 
1 'gentleman who used those words fight the 
<)-;bsittle himself, for I have sent three of his 
e - tratts by the pest in the last three days. But 
e.' why should not moderate men join this so. 
of diefy ?' If none but drunken men join it, we 
i shaU be called a drunken society (laughter) ; 
d tftni'ifitiodeMle m€»i, and men of religion join 
iriii^mA becomft<aU things to all men, that they 
-i J M ikli t^JjBn jBi«e^iiwti.pesMie>.might see there 
o^immtMn^nhxl^ ilt^Atjamms^r. Sorely that 
u' Um ik ml nimfh^ wiH net joib m, becMite he 



is m noderstvdrinlwr^IiBs mladhtriSyitawaK's 
his iMi^bour. It* appears to fnaone' tS. Iibe 
best things a man can do; if li# says it is a 
hard thinir, I wonld ask him, if religion is not 
a hard thing. I have hi*ard many people say, 
"I am with you, — I am convinced by your ar- 
guments, but I am too great a coward, I dsre 
not leave it off, I have not spirit .enough.'* I 
can hardly help saying, hsa that man spirit 
enough to take up his cross, to be crucified to 
the world, to come out from the evil and be 
separate, to walk in the straight and narrow 
way, to set at defiance the smil«s and the 
frowns of the world* and to deny himself 
daily.' I do believe if he cannot deny himself 
strong drink, he cannot deny himself those 
other things which the christian religion re- 
quire; and therefore his srgument, if good fer 
anything, is against his own final sdvation. 
Surely, then, every man who has the spirit of 
a man, and is determined not to do harm to 
others, but to set an example to his servants 
and people* and not to put those in jeopardy 
who have already become sober, such a man 
will say, ** I and my house will join this body 
of men, let the rest of the worla drink if thej 
will, we St lesst will not participate in their 
cruelty, and in their guilt. (Cheers.) 

Richard WalkdeK, £sq.^-We are told 
that when the Duke of Wellinffton was fighting 
the battle of Waterloo, he took out his watch, 
and said to his troops, *'one minute more, 
then up my lads ana at 'em." I would en- 
deavour in these impressive words to unload 
my heart of that subject so dear to me, and 
say to every tee-totaler in this room, " up with 
those beautiful sentiments which have been 
brought before you— up with that brotherly 
love which you profess, and at this devas- 
tating custom which is overrunning our land." 
(Cheers.) I rejoice in the spread which oar 
glorious reformation is making, in witnessing 
this room as crowded last night as it is to- 
night ; for although if was not the society to 
which I belong, yet I consider it as helping on 
our cause. (Hear, hear.) I look on every 
total abstainer as an assistant in this great 
work. When I think of the numbers who 
were present last night, and the numbers now 
present, and when I remember that l&st yesr 
we had not a single clergyman of the Church 
of England on t£e platform ; and when I can 
now hear our principlea advocated as they 
have been by a clergyman ; and when I hear 
of others bein^ present, il say we are doing 
great and glorious things ; and I say that 
next year you will not have to appeal to 
Durham, or Newcastle, or Cumberland, or 
Ireland, or any other place for the glorious 
results of our' society, but it shall be to 
London and its immediate vicinity. What, 
Mr. Chairman, is doing in the town to which 
you are neighbour, and where your rslatifes 
dwell? A great movement has tsken place 
there, and now the head master of the scaMl, 
the churchwarden, the physician, and tl^S-Sicsr 
of Walthamstow are, 1 believe, tee-totalers. 
(Cheera.) We may hope great tbings ^^P 
this; and your working men have woinied in 
this easiBe nob^, and mdit will evei; i)s4ae 
t6yoafoc>liaviDg imdft^is isi^fvessisii 'onlhe 
higher cliSBss; nor have I sny-doiAtfor fssr 
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mm to tlio •noe»8 ^ y«mr efforts : tbey ^hall 
•nd mutt be triampkant. But there miket be 
miiein of eflbrt, brotherly love, and sound ar- 
ffttmeiitB, and we must be steadily pressing 
forward, for those who are against us are 
BiiffLty. The devil and all his agents are 
against us ; those who differ from us deter- 
mine not to look at us; and there are many 
good people who dare not come to our plat- 
form lest they should see the beauty of our 
cause. Why are these things so ? You know 
better thsn I do. The devil is trembling lest 
his foundations should fall. But we are to 
•bow that we are working in brotherly love; 
we have eur example to set fo the world, and 
to let them see how determined we are to go 
on in every lawful exertion, trusting in the 
Lord, who is mighty to help us, and who will 
help us as long as we continue stedfast in 
him, and with a single eye to his honour and 
glor>'. This, I believe, is the only way in 
which our cause can prosper. We shall soon 
see the grest ones of the earth rallying round 
U8 in such great numbers that we shal] have 
nothing to fear. It is the example and custom 
of the world which is endeavouring to beat us 
down, and causes us to have such work and 
heavy labour. Allusion has been made to 
Cambridge. When I think of Cambridge and 
of the combination-rooms there, and the in- 
temperance and indecency I have there wit- 
nessed, I have felt the blush of shame upon 
my cheek. I shall never forget the sermon 
preached at Cambridge, by an old divine of the 
name ef Dodd, at the request of some intoxi- 
cated students, who gave him the word. — 
**Malt," for his text, and from which he 

{>reached the following sermon, which con- 
bunded the whole of them :— 

" Beloved, let me crave your attention, I' 
am a little man— come at a short notice — to 
preach a short sermon — from a short text— 
to a thin congregation — in an unworthy pul- 
pit. (This was a hollow tree, which stood by 
the road side.^ Beloved, my text is, — *' Malt." 
I cannot divide it into sentences, there being 
none; nor into words, there bein^ but one; 
I must, therefore, of necessity, divide it into 
letters, which I find in my text to be these 
four— M.A.L.T. 

M— is Moral. A— is Allegorical. L — is 
Literal. T-*is Theological. 

*' The Moral is, to teach you rusticks good 
manners ; therefore, M — ^my masters, A — ^All 
of you, L — Leave off, T— Tippling. 

" The Allegorical is, when one thing is spo- 
ken of, and another meant. The thing spoken 
of is Malt. The thing meant is the spirit of 
Malt, which you rusticks make, M— your 
Meat, A — ^your Apparel, L — your Liberty, 
and T — your trust. 

"The Literal is, according to the letters, 
M— Much, A— Ale, L— Little, T— Trust. 

** The Theological is, sccordingto the effects 
it works, — in some M — Murder, — in • others, 
A — Adultery, — in all, L — Looseness of Life, 
and in many, T — Treachery. 

** I shall conclude the subject, First, by way 
of Exhortation. M— my Masters, A — All of 
ye n, li— -Listen, T— To my Text. Second, by 
way of caution. M— my masters, A — All of 
you, L— Look for, T-^he Truth. Thir*, by 
VOL. I.] 



way of communieattng the Truth, which is 
this:— A Drunkard is the aaaoyanee of mo- 
desty; the spoil of civility; thedestmctio&of 
reason; the robber's agent; the alehouse's 
benefactor ; his wife's sorrow ; his cbildrea't 
trouble; his own shame; his neighbour's 
scoff; a walking swill bowl ; the picture of a 
beast; the monster of a man." 

Are we to leave this poor degrsded race or 
no? The drunkard is one, for whom lows 
Christ has shed his precious blood ; thersfore. 
Christians, come forward, and enjoy the Qoai- 
forts of h(>1ping us on in this reformation of 
drunken England. Have not our principles 
triumphed? Does not youthful India now 
acknowledge that our principles are good? 
Has not New South Wales come forward 
nobly? and is there not a petition now in 
England from New South Wales that they 
may not be permitted to distil grain in that 
country? Then, I say, onward with this 
great and glorious work. Time is short, you 
may not have another opportunity ; this night 
go from hence convinced that we are ri^t, 
and determine that you will help us ; and if 
you go on in the strength of the Lord, what a 
shower of tee-totalers shall we send into so- 
ciety. (Cheers.) If govemnaent thought we 
were assembled for any political purpose this 
night, how would they tremble lest our prin- 
ciples should become universal ; then let the 
community of London tremble to know that 
3000 or 4000 individuals have assembled in 
Exeter-hall for the annihilation of drunk- 
enness, and the establishment of this great 
cause. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Greio, from Leeds, who was received 
with considerable applause, spoke as follows : 
" The great bearings of this important ques- 
tion have been so trequently, so fully, and so 
ably discussed, and perhaps never more ably 
than th^y have been this evening, that vcnr 
little occasion is left for s person like myself 
to enter into a defence of principles so well 
known, or to make any appeals in addition to 
those which have been so heartily recognieed 
and cheered by those who have heard them ; 
but I must confess thst there is a silent 
monitor within, which tel!s me that I nay 
yet look for you to join in one cheer more in 
behalf of those ^reat principles which we are 
met here this night to defend, as great in their 
nature and their object, as triumphant in their 
success, as beneficial in their applicatioa,. as 
any principles, which ever yet nsd caused a 
cheer to sound from honest mouths and honest 
hearts of honest men in this metropolis. Somo 
of you have heard, perhaps, within the last 
fortnight, sppeals made on behalf of the slaves 
on benalf of the brute creation, on behalf of 
many objects, each, in their turn, important ; 
but I give not the first placf to any. I demand 
the first place for that object which we ure, 
met this night, if possible, to accelerate the 
emancipatien of our fellow-men (torn the 
thraldom of intemperance (cheers), and^to 
place them in such a situation as sobriety and 
religioa will give them. (Cheers.) It is qiiite 
evident that our chairman is no preachen or 
else he never would have taken the uawar- 
rantable st^ ' aC xobfai«g those iriio ixv to 
speak of tho most importaat part o€ their 
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discourse, their text. (Laughter.) A great 
vuMj preachers if, when they came into their 
^Ipit they found their text gone, their aer- 
niQDS would go after themj hut, nevertheless, 
my friend the secretary has kindly furnished 
mo with another, and although it may not 
elicit so lengthy a sermon as tiie other would 
have done, I do hope the question I have put 
to you will he sufficient to extract from you a 
liearty and cheerful reply. But although per- 
fectly persuaded that were I not to venture 
one single appeal in support of this simple 
text, yet I feel that something ought to he 
•aid hecause we have no right to ask you to 
bur * "pig in * poke*' (laughter), nor any 
right to place our hands in your pockets with- 
out telling you what has already been done, 
and what nai heen given, with what remains 
to he done, and what is to be given, and show- 
ing you the magnitude of the object, to induce 
you to give as largely andliherally as a patriotic 
public o\ight to do. It remains to ask what 
nas been done 7 But where are the tongues, 
•loquent as hundreds are ; nay, where the ac- 
oumulation of tongues that can tell what tem- 
perance has already done. It would need the 
Dright tongue of an archangel to describe the 

Sreat, glorious, and lasting benefits which 
ave accrued to individuals and to society 
from the adoption of our heaven-born and 
heaven-bound principles. (Cheers.) It is 
ttot for me to tell, angels must reveal the 
truth, and although we delight in being made 
instruments in effecting this reformation, we 
leave it to a happier and brighter day to pro- 
tlftim the great and vast realities of those ad* 
vantages which have followed from the adop- 
tion or our principles. But it must be home 
in mind, that although all that has heen done 
would have been great and stupendous if there 
were no objections in the way, if every pos- 
sible human and moral invention had been at 
Work to further our principles, we should still 
"have reason to be thankful ; but when it is re- 
collepted that objections almost insurmount- 
able, and difficulties well nigh overwhelming 
ko all but cold water men (cheers), that the 
|>B8siens and customs, wedded and bedded, 
and riveted in the hearts and affections of the 
fast community of this great land, have been 
opposed to us, the very press of the day, de< 
pending chiefly, if not entirely, on the pre- 
servation of strong drink, when we have in- 
stances '<like angels visits, few and far be- 
tween," among ministers of reli£[ion, the me- 
dical profession, with a few bright and glo. 
irioiis exceptions, almost to a man against us ; 
the cellar and the garret, the cottage and (he 
mansion, the house and the palace, the legis- 
lature and the people, having each alike been 
leagued in an unholy, but firm and almost im- 
penetrable phalanx against us, it is then, 
when we look at what nas been done, that we 

Sive the praise to Him to whom alone it is 
ue, and without whom it never could have 
been accomplished. ^Cheers.) What then 
has been done ? Friends, we found the 
drunkard emaciated in his bodv, and de- 
bilitated in his mind, imnoverisned in his 
purse, degraded and blaclcened in his cha- 
rweter, brutalised and hardened in his moral 
••naibiiity, a fiend, a monster, a savage, in- i 



stead of a human being ; but in this condition, 
below which there cannot be a deeper deptli, 
lowered as he had been by hisownbrutaV pas- 
sions, kept down as he was by the folliea and 
customs of society, hardened, though he were 
in crime, to the simple, salutary, efficacioos, 
and powerful principles of truth, the only lever 
by which we nave effected this almost mira* 
culous change, found him even in that condi- 
tion; it restored his emaciated body to the 
fullness and vigour of health — it restored liis 
imooverished condition to that of competence 
ana affluence—it restored his blackened, and 
degraded, and debased character to that of an 
honesti unright citizen — ^it restored his liar- 
dened ana bratalised heart to the fond and 
affectionate lover of his wife and children-— it 
restored the blackened imp- foul centre of a 
circle of mischief and desolation to the happy 
distribution of bl iss to all around hi m . ( LfOud 
applause.) We found him, *' like moody mad- 
ness, lau£[hing wild amidst extremest woe ;" 
and the simple application of our delightful 
principle, like the riding on the wing of the 
great angel of mercy, silenced the ru^ed 
motions of his soul; and what do you find 
him now? You will find him shi rounded, if 
not by all, by much that is blissful, breathing 
an atmosphere that is pure, with bodily health 
and moral happiness, you find him where 
" Joy Ulie morning d«w distilt 
And all inhaled in love/'— (Cheers ) 

These are among the many changes which 
the almost magic influence of our prineiples 
have wrought, not in units, in units of caaea 
it were miraculous, in tens, of cases it were 
almost incomprehensible, but tens have 
become hundreds, hundreds have become 
thousands, and the thousands bid fair to be- 
come millions, until the great object of our 
society is accomplished. (Cheers.) It haa 
been said by a former speaker, that the time. 
will come when we shall not have to go to the 
north and to the south, to the east and to the 
west, to bring forth these instances. It ia 
not so very long since, that at meetings like 
the present, we were obliged to traverse oceana 
to tell what had been done in America, and 
what fnight be done here. But you have 
witnesses among yourselves — witnesses which 
can be " known and read of all men*' in evety 
city, town, and hamlet in our land — in Bn- 
gland, Wales, and Scotland, and la&t, thoiigh 
not least, ten thousand times ten thouaand 
blessed in Ireland. (Loud and long continued 
cheering.) Those cheers encourage me to 
draw once more on your sympathies stud 
affections for poor, benighted, and hitherto 
unhappy Ireland. There are some, perhaps, 
of her sens and daughters here, whose very 
life's blood is mixed up with all that tenda to 
promote the glory of their own father-land, to 
whom, perhaps, the rugged accents which I 
may bring forth, may still appear charming 
ana eloquent, if they but speak of their own 
nation's regeneration. I but alluded yester- 
day evening, at a meeting at Kennington, in a 
few scattered remarks, to Ireland ; and as I 
left the meeting, an old man covered with 
rags, seized and shook me by the \uiaA, (there 
was honesty in the very corns which made 
that hand hard,^ and he aaid with glisteimig 
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eyes, ** may God bless you for ever, sir, for 
f^iTing a good word to poor ould Ireland." 
(Cheers.) I hope the day will nerer come 
when Ireland will be without a good word, 
not only from roe, but from erery true and 
honest 'Englishman, and though all others 
were to turn recreants to their principles, 
though every other Englishman were to be a 
Ibul disgrace to his name, and were to look 
with scorn or contumely on Ireland, I would 
love her still. (Cheers.) If Ireland has done 
nothing more, she has taken the lead of us 
who have gone on at a snail's pace, with slug- 
gard walk in this ereat cause, while she has 
started forward with giaAt strides, and tens of 
thousands have rallied round the standard of 
temperance there. (Loud cheers.) Happy 
in the enjoyment of personal, domestic, and 
national advantages, which tee-totalism places 
at her command, conscious of the proud nosi- 
tion she begins .to occupy in the scale of 
nations, her happy, emancipated sons and 
daughters call aloud on ns to go and do like- 
wise. They call aloud on ministers of reli- 
gion to clothe themselves with the garments 
of Christ's righteousness, to break the fetters 
of self-indulgence, to take on themselves the 
cross of self-denial, and to scatter abroad the 
blessings which God places at their disposal, 
as well as at the disposal of Father Mathew. 
(Cheers.) We may then say, without the 
poet's panegyric, without the slightest desire 
to flatter those who are far beyond all human 
flattery, without wishing to succumb and to 

fin the golden opinion of any Irishman here, 
say we do now see the period when Ireland 
bids fair, by the simple adaptation of our 
principle, (and proud are we of having eiven 
birth to it,) to realize the boast of one of her 
poets, and to become as she ought to be, 

*' Great, glorious, and free, 
• Tint flower of the land, first gem of the sea/' 
(Great cheering.) 

Then, my friends, as the first ground of 
that appeal which I intend to make, both to 
your hearts and to your pockets, before I con- 
clude, I will tell yon what we .have done-^we 
hare raised thousands of drunkards to a proud 
position a^ong their fellow-men. We haVe 
stopped the harrowing cause of heart-broken 
tears which made the wretched wife of the 
poor drunkard mad. We have clothed and fed 
myriads ef starving and beggared babes ; we 
have cleansed foul polluted neiffhbourhoods ; 
we hvTB washed out, in a small degeee, the 
foul spot which has stained the escutcheon of 
our land ; we have shown what can be dene 
when there is unity or effort and principle 
workingtogethef i we have gone to the aenate- 
hoase.and to the cellar; to the palace, and to 
the cottage; to t)ie bar, and to the workshop ; 
to the pulpit, and to the closet ; wherever a 
hmtnan form is. to be found in our country, 
whether among the most wretched, or the 
most exalted, we ■ have gone with the right 
hand of fellowship, urged on by the pure 
principles of. oiir institutions. We have 
iinitea in one holy and unoonquerable pha- 
lanx pf . honeet heaits, warm devoted bodies, 
an4 foand well-wishers to the cause of hu- 
qiaoity, r and now proclaim to the world at 
large^ what we have done and what we may 



do i and by what we have done we call on yon 
to come forward and do likewise. (Cheers.) 
I stated that whilst what had been done 
would form one part of my appeal, what re^ 
mained to be done would necessarily form 
another. We must not yet rejoice so much 
as to think of taking; off our armour. I have 
been a soldier in this mighty moral conflict 
nearly six years. I have worn my armour 
and kept it bright in the face of an always 
standing foe. I have gone into the strong- 
holds of the enemy, and have borne, in union 
with others by whom I am surrounded, thsi 
heat and burden of the day; my arm flags not 
yet, my tongue has not grown cold, my eyee 
sink not yet m their sockets, my heart is not 
yet callous, and while one drop of blood re 
mains about this heart, so long I hope to be 
instrumental in raising my fellow-men from 
this their moral degradation. (Immense ajH 
plause.^ I have said that much remains to oe 
done. Ob, yes I proud as are our boasts, 
bright as are our prospects, happy as are our 
means by which we are surrounded, glorious 
as is the standard under which we fight, and( 
numerous and hardy as are the hosts with 
whom we are united, ^et is our enemy ae 
legion— yet is our position but scarcely ap* 
proachecT. It is true, we have planted oni 
oatteries, and made fast our artillery; we 
have battered manj breaches in the hardened 
walls of our enemies' bulwarks ; ws have ga- 
thered many in the sallies they hare made 
against us, and rallied many strsgglers and 
volunteers in the skirmishing in which we 
have been engaged; our batteries are planted, 
our guns are loaded, our captains are at their 
posts, and (turning to the soldiers present) 
our soldiers you see are ranked sid€ by side 
with us (deafening applause for several mi- 
nutes), but the victory is not yet gained ; we 
have to ply shell after shell, blow after blow, 
to plant battery after battery, to scale turret 
after turret, to pull down wall after wall, 
until even the topmost bulwark is laid straight, 
until the fortress of intemperance is entirely 
demolished, and its defenders either destroyed 
or made soldiers in a better fight, until we 
have around us "all good men and tiue,'* 
until drunkenness is entirely abandoned, and 
its agents forgotten er destroyed, and until 
we are enable, without a single foe before, 
behind, or in ambush, with all those who hare 
gone before, and all who are then with us, to 
raise one proud and joyful shout which shall 
rend the rery vaults of heaven, and the angelt 
join their voices in singing the happy jubilee 
ef freedom to those who had been led captive 
by this great destroyer. (Loud cheers.) The 
drunkard must be reclaimed ! Will }^u help 
us to reclaim him? Their wives shall be 
made happy ;. and whether you will or not 
join in that career of usefulness and happinese, 
there are those who will without your help, 
but who will point the finger of scorn at votr, 
if you decline to help them. Their children 
must be fed and clothed !— will you help to 
do this for them ? Their homes must be madi6 
comfortable !— will you endeavour to make 
them comfortable? The nation mustVe 
purged from this stain !-^will vou upite M 
purging it ? The country must be freed from 
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this dishonour? — will you, who boast of 
pstriotitm, raise your country? Reli^^on 
nmt triumph! — will you assist^ in remoying 
thai which impedes and clogs its progress? 
(Hear, hear.) That great curse of our coun- 
try, and dishonour of our common humanity, 
personal torture, and the moral degradation 
inflicted hy laceratingthe backs of ourfellow- 
Sien by the inhuman cat-o*-nine-taiIs, must be 
removed; urged by strong drink, the men 
violate their obligations and forget the laws 
which they, as soldiers, are called upon to 
obey. I speak as a soldier, who, though not 
having felt on my back, have felt deeply in my 
heart, the scars made on the backs of men as 
good as myself; free them from the use of 
strong drink, and you relieve them from the 
terror of the inhuman lash. (Cheers.) But 
though these evils have been already pointed 
out, they yet remain in all their frightful 
reality. There are poor-houses, whose unfor- 
tunate inmates may be made more happy by 
the adoption of our principles. There are 
gaols, wnose crowded occupants mi^hl indeed 
be sent to happier places, if you will lend us 
the means to emancipate them. There are 
olanking chains which yet proclaim the felons' 
destiny, which may clank no more, if you will 
enable them to keep their homes as honest 
men. I implore you as men, I entreat you as 
human beings, I exhort you as parents, I sup- 
plicate you as members of moral and religious 
communities, to come forward to our help. 
We might urge personal pleas — we migot 
point to the personal danger you stand in — 
men of as pure practice as any of you have 
become victims to this baneful evil ; but I 
wish not so much te harrow up the feelings of 
your souls as to call forth the feelings of an 
extended benevolence. There is no cause in 
which you can better exert your benevolence, 
or which will more repay you for its exercise, 
IFhich will more add to your consciousness of 
doing good, than the fact of your beiqr con- 
stantly surrounded by the objects of your 
sympathy and enjoying the blessed results of 
your kind-hearted generosity. I ask you not 
to send money to Africa to evangelize the 
Hottentots; I ask you not to send money 
to China to prevent the Chinese from eating 
opium; I ask you not to send money be- 
yond the Atlantic, where it will still carry 
Its heaven-born message of mercy, but I ask 
you to look at home. ^Hear, hear.) There is 
much to be done at iiome— ^urs is a home- 
mission. (Cheers.) Your own towns, your 
own streets and lanes, some of ^ your own 
houses and rooms, contain the miserable ob- 

i'ects of our compassion, and Will you not 
lelp us? will you not help them? I need not 
ask the Question, you have answered it be- 
fore; £2000 or £3000 has been subscribed 
and spent within the last year. The report 
has told you that more than that number of 
miserable drunkards have been made happy 
by the application of that miserable pittance, 
£1 for his body and soul, — ^who, that has the 
means of raising this, will not try in the 
course of the next year, to raise at least one 
poor drunkard to equal happiness with him- 
self. There are thousands nere, who, if they 
would pledge themselves, to this, might, by 



this time next year, ftll this spa^us ,pl»o» 
with beings, whom they have recUii|iecL 
(Cheers.) There is much more to be ddne. 
Mr. Sherman has very properly said, that 
light must be made to snine. I am one of 
those unfortunate individuals who, by soesa 
strange constitution or temperament, am 
somewhat in the habit of using hard wordSL 
Now, in all my hard words, I mean nought 
but honesty of purpose, I would not hurt 
the most tender conscience the mind of man 
possessed, by any language I could employ, 
(cheers,) but I would not bate one jot or 
tittle of those principles which I hold sacred 
as my life, for the fear or favour of any man. 
(Cheers.) We call robbery theft; we call 
murder a crime, and whether it is committed 
by the steel, or by the rope, by gunpowder, 
by opium, or by alcohol, it is murder still. 
It is a hard thing to say, that there would be 
no selling if there were no buying, that there 
would be no making if there were no taking, 
that there would be no brewing if there were 
no drinking, that there would be no stronc 
drink if there were none to take it, (cheerSj) 
then am I going too far in saying, that this 
also has to be done, that a sound, honest, 
pure, perfect, and thorough-going principle 
must, and shall be proclaimed, that uncondi- 
tional enmity, not to strong-drinkers, but to 
strong drink, not to publicans, but to dis- 
honest principles, not to the people engaged 
in the traffic, but to the traffic itself, must in- 
deed be proclaimed; and that inasmuch as 
the traffic depends on the consumer, whether 
consumed by ourselves, or taken by ourselves 
for the consumption of others, it matters not, 
we are, just so far as we support the traffic, 
accountable for the consequences which that 
traffic originates. (Cheers.^ This, then, has 
slso to be done. We migot perhaps reform 
drunkards by the simple expression of our 
wishes to abstain. But we have a host of 
moderate drinkers to persuade, (hear, hear,) 
a still more numerous host, who form, as it 
were, a army of reserve, and who are con- 
tinually rallying round the bulwarks which 
we are pulling down ; they positively stop 
our bomD-shells, and deaden our fire, they 
form a seven-fold battery and barrier against 
the progress of oar artillery, and we. must 
either bring them eut of the way or bring 
them ever to our side. If we ever hope to 
bring the ponderous machine to bear hy 
which this fabric is to be overturned, we 
must bring the moderate drinkers with us, 
and in addition to that we must place our so- 
cietv on the highest, most moral, and least 
easily overturned principle. Shew me any 
principle higher than the tasting not, touching 
not, drinking not, msking not principle, and 
I will take that ground. (A man in the 
meeting, " that is the motto ") ^Cheers.) 
The metto is but the si^n of the thing signi* 
fied; you may take this part of my speech 
as the motto, the remainder must be partly 
from myself, but more from yourselves, the 
thing signified. Our friend, Mr. Baker, gave 
you the motto, and it was the collection. I 
iMtve a right to presume from the cordial and 
hearty manner in which you have been ch^ 
ping your hands, so cheering to mysrif, and 
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BO 4eU|(liiAiFwli6ir' considered in relation to 
th* pmcf^lel to which they fiare heen ap- 
plied, you win at least be as ready, from your 
nutans, to contribute as largely as those means 
will ahow, send the warmth of your hearts, 
direct to the object we have in view. There 
is a paltrf debt of £140 due to the treasurer 
of this society. Now, I have heard of such 
things in the north, as ten times that amount 
being gathered in this room at one meeting. 
I cannot say that my expectations, however 
sangaine, lead me quite so far as that 
(laughter) ; however, tnis I will say, that we 
have done much more than could be expected 
with the limited means placed at our com- 
mand, yet infinitely more remains to be done, 
and that cannot be done unless our means are 
^prozimated to the ends we have in view. 
Row is it to be done 7 Is it by honest, sound, 
well-wishers to their fellow-men ? There is 
a numerous host here who will leave their 
own homes and face all difficulties and dan- 

Sers to raise their fellow-men. Is it by the 
istribution of tracts. There are those who 
ask you to contribute, and will furnish you 
with those winged messengers of conviction, 
and will employ persons to distribute these 
tracts if you will but place it within their 
power. But I will not study the cold phrase 
of argument or logic — the iaea of using argur 
ment to elicit money from the pogkets of a 
philanthropic community is most absurd and 
paradoxical, and would rather induce you to 
keep it in your pockets, but I will ask you if 
the drunkard shall be reclaimed ? Lend us 
your money, and we will pay it a hundred-fold 
in the reclaiming of these drunkATds,I will 
ask you if the poor shall be made happy ? — 
their blessings shall repay you a thousand- 
fold. I spesHc to you for the poor babes — 
shall they be fed, shall they be clothed, and 
made more happy than their parents have 
been ? I ask you for the love or those babes, 
for the sake ot those parents, for the recovery 
ofthose drunkards, to deal liberally with us. 
I ask you, for the honour of that country you 
call your own, to help us. Is there a patriot 
here who takes a delight in the name of his 
country from the jgoodness of its actions and 
the greatness of its virtues, then, unite with 
us to place her where she oujy^ht to be, first in 
the scale of surrounding nations. (Hear.) I 
ask y0u that boast of your philantnropy, and 
who are found first and foremost in all great 
and eood works, 1 ask you by whose means 
the snve has been emancipated and the slave- 
trade pronounced a feleny, by whose instm- 
mentalitjy bibles have been sent to every 
cottage m our land, by whose intervention the 
very brute animals have been preserved from 
much more brutal humanity. 1 ask you in a 
word, who are the philanthropists of the day, 
to aid us in our noble object — no one more 
philanthropic, no one which embraces more 
6f that principle which is necessary to insure 
the happiness of the common family of man. 
I appeal to you. Christians, by a still more 
solemn obligation — ^by the duty you owe your 
God, by the profession which you make^ of 
obedience to him, by your common obligation 
to yoat fSellow-men, by the bond and covenant 
which you have entered into, to be zealously 



affected to every good work; Tn a ;w3r4j>.^ 
imphre you to prove your sinqexity J>y. t^ 
liberal manner m which you supporl^ ^ift 
institution. Oome, one and all, lather an$, 
child, rich and poor, honest artizi^n and robivrt 
defender of his country^ delicate female, oajTr 
come grandmother and infant if pesaible, and' 
throw your mite into this treasury, wjiich i» 
but to be made a fund of universal benevo?> 
lence, to be applicable to the happiness of 
every creature within its reach. Come, and 
men will bless you — come, and angels wiH 
rejoice over you, the prattling tongues of 
lisping babes will thank you for the happi- 
ness which you have brought to their homes. 
Come, one and all, deal with us as. you would, 
be dealt by were you in the same extremity as 
the drunkard, and do for them as you would 
have done for yourselves, were you or those 
dear to you, in the same condition. Do this 
and the blessing of him that was ready to 
perish, will be upon your heads, and millions 
yet unborn will rise up and call you blessed. 
The Speaker sat down amidst the most gene? 
ral and enthusiastic cheering. 

Reverend Mr. Hates, of Bath.— I was 
called upon to attend this meeting from the 
interest I felt in this great cause, but with no 
expectation of being called upon to express 
my sentiments. It so happens, however, that 
my clerical brother and triend, has alluded 
to me, and if I did not now say a word or two, 
it would appear as if I was unwilling to bear 
my testimony, or as if I had come from mere 
curiosity, and to listen; but I might say, 
that if I had come merely from that, or from 
some less worthy motive, I should have been 
convinced by what I have heard. (Hear, hear.) 
However, I am happy to say, that I can speidc 
from my own experience, as a parish minister, 
as a clergyman of the established church, in 
which situation I have been for nearly thirty 
years, in favour of this cause. I must say, 
that in the whole course of my ministry, I 
have never, with all my best endeavours, been 
able to make anything of a drunkard. (Hear, 
hear.) I have never been able to draw him to 
religion, to his Saviour, and to his God. I 
have found him, if not drunk, in that muddled 
state of mind that he was <|uite incapable of 
understanding spiritual things; indeed, we 
know from the scriptures that the carnal and 
spiritual mind are tne direct opposites of each 
other, so says the apostle, and so say we from 
our own experience. I have known particular 
cases (and never till I heard of total absti- 
nence did I ever know one), (cheers,) of 
habitual drunkards being redaimed. I have 
tried by various means of persuasion, and 
never had the happiness to succeed. I have 
induced some to go to church, but they have 
gone from church to the ale-house, and any im- 
pression that may have been made there has 
vanished ; they^ have, in short, been, if I may 
say so, non-recipients of religion, they have 
been as vessels that could hold no water, they 
could not contain spirituality. But since the 
formation of this society, I have had instances • 
of the effect produced on drunkards almopt 
miraculous, i know of one case in Bristol^ 
but I don't like to mention names without % 
special permission, but I had that permission 
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in Bfttby it was a man I employed myself, a 
little tradeeman, a glasier; this man was 
always behind hatid with his money, he always 
eame to be paid in advance, and was always 
in ill health, brotight on by drinking, and ne 
declared himaelf to be in that unhappy state, 
that he was arraid he should close his life by 
some unlawful means, or end his days in the 
workhouse. He told me that when the tee- 
total societies commenced at Bristol, he used 
to ffo to their meetings, but only to scoff at, 
and ridicule them, until he heara a Mr. Teare, 
from Bristol. (Hear, hear.) He said, " When 
I heard that man, I felt that my conduct was 
wrong, and I was then induced to become a 
tee-totaler. (Cheers.) I have been for thirty 
years in the habit of drinking to excess, i 
can't say I wss ever what people call drunk, 
but I was always in that muddled state that 
I did not know what I was doing,'and my life 
became a burden to me, my family were 
brought to the greatest distress, but in No- 
rtmher, 1836, I became a tee-totaler, and I 
thank my God that I have had strength to 
remain a strict tee-totaler eversince,(cheers,) 
Bnd have enjoyed more happineaa during the 
three yeara and four months I have been so, 
than in all the reet of my life. Through God*s 
mercy, I am now brought into a state of inde- 
pendence and comfort, add my whole family 
are tee-totalers ; and now if anybody comes 
to see us we tell them, they must do as we 
do, (loud cheering,) for never will I taste, 
touch, or handle, or will I sutTer any intoxica- 
ting drink whatever to be brought within my 
premises as long as I live.*' (Cheers.^ I sm 
happy alao to state, that otner good effects 
have also accrued from this, audit is no more 
than one might expect. Everything must 
begin in self-aenial. (Hear, hear.) Ourbles- 
sea Lord said, ** He that would come after me 
rnnat deny himself, take up his cross and fol- 
low me." We are therefore prepared by the 
highest authority to say, and to expect that a 
man who is capable of doing his duty, of 
ceaaing to do what is evil, will then try and 
learn to do what is well, and my experience 
in observing the effect of this society, has 
been, that not only have such men left off that 
btid habit, but they have left off other bad 
habits at Uie same time, and have learnt to do 
w«AU their ears have been opened to God's 
word, they have gone to places of worship, 
they have improved their spiritual as well as 
their temporal and bodily condition, and in 
every senile have becomebetter men. I there- 
fore having been thus called upon, though 
unexpectedly, should certainly have been 
ashamed if I had' not respondtsd to the call 
Which' my friend msde on me, and molt wil- 
lingly hftVe borne my testimony to the good 
effects of this society. (Cheers.) I only 
hobe that you will keep yeur good resolu- 
tions, and tnat those wno hkve nt>t done so, 
Will be disposed to tblloW your example ; and 
ti^ y it please God to shea his blessing upon 
you, which I hsve no doubt will be the case, 
for whoever makes usd of the powers which 
God has given him, for Afod puf ^oses» (and 
t'say, hfs reason, and his conseiende, are 
alone sttficlent'to dibw whtit is evil in this 
Respect, andwhat is good, and what Ke ought 



to do,) we have every reason from scrripuixe 
to believe, that to him shall be given moce 
abundantly. (Cheers.) 

Rbv. Benjamin Parsons.-^I might, per- 
hapa, thowffh the hour is late, claim a little of 
your induu^enoe this evening, because it is 
the first tune I have ever spoken in £xeter 
Hall. It is customary in the House of Com- 
mons to bear a little with a new member, and 
I am happy to say, from all I have seen of 
what te»>totalism hss done throughoat the 
country, that there is, at the present time 
arising among the labouring classes that have 
become tee-totalers, quite as much poltteaces 
as we find among the higher classes of socaety. 
(Hear, hear.) ithink you have fully demon- 
strated to-night, that it is not necessary peo- 
ple should partake of intoxicatiiig drinks in 
order to be merry and cheerful. (Hear, liear.) 
Wherever we enter that text is eonptantly 
ringing in our esrs . " Wine that maketk glad 
the heart of man,'* and there are numbers of 
people among us, who suppose that it ie ab- 
solutely impossible for persons to thank each 
other, or even exercise the common kindoesseo 
of our nature, or the duties of religion, without 
drinking — ^we must have drink everywhere. 
I have often thought that these people seemed 
to intimate that tney kept their souls, their 
friendships, their intellects, their hearts, and 
their eyerything in the wine bottle, or in the 
beer-barrel, (laughter), it is really amaaing 
that they can do nothing without drinking. 
I believe that some of us were once to a cer- 
tain degree in the same state, or at all events 
we supposed that wine or intoxicating drinks 
gave us some desree of energy and cheerful- 
ness, which we nad not otherwise enjoyed ; 
but I have learnt from the experience offour 
long years that we do not want these drinks 
in order to be cheerfiil. I can aay that I 
never enjoyed my life, that I never knew what 
it was to live till I became a tee-totaler. 
(Cheers.) Previous to that my life was a 
burden, but ever aince I have been free from 
those nervous sensations, and from that low- 
neas of spirits, which is connected with the 
disease brought on by the moderate use of 
intoxicating drinks ; ever since that period 
I have enjoyed health and strength for every 
kind of labour, bodily and mental, such as I 
never enjoyed before ; there passes not a day 
over my head but what I thmik God for total 
abstinence, f Cheera.) We are now become 
more indepencient than our neighbours, rasny 
of those persons seem to keep all their tslent 
and intellect under the leek and key of the 
landlady or the butler, so that they can do 
nothing without these drinks. (Laughter.) 
That is not the case with us, we have now our 
souls where they ought to be, in our bodies, 
(laughter), we carry our intellects and our 
near is about with us, not depending on other 
persons to stimulate us and exeite us either 
to think or speak; but we have an energy 
arising from the fact that we are no longer 
dependents on a stimulating poison, which, 
in the end, invariably depresses mor^ then 
it excites, and consequently must be more 
injurious than beneficial to the individnsk I 
heard a new argument against our society as 
I was walking through the street to-day, and 
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it was this . an indiyidual said to me^'* I have 
h«artl fBXi upeik about tee-totalism, and many 
people KpptoytB of it, but I have discovered 
that it is opposed to the bible, for I find it is 
6aid in the word af God, that temperance is 
tbe fruit of the spirit, but you are promoting 
temperance without the spirit, and therefore 
it is opposed to the bible." ^LaughterJ I 
should have every reason to tWink that that 
individual had not cut his connexion with in- 
toxicating drink (laughter) ; there is a little 
muddiness which you often find in moderate 
people. They say, *' you have not studied the 
proper meaning of the word temperance, it 
means self-government." Now self-govern- 
ment, I suppose, is that a man may use mo- 
derately what will de him good, but also, that 
he has self-government enough to abstain 
fr«m what will injure him. (Hear, hear.) 
Some time a^o, a gentleman who was carrying 
on a discussion with me in the newspaper, 
hrought forward the latin didtionary against 
me, and quoted the word " temporo,'^ whence 
comes the word " temperance," but he omitted 
one signification of the word, which is ** to 
abstain." (Cheers.) In one of the most 
beautiful pathetic passages in Virgil, he intro- 
duces Eneas as saying, with reference to the 
Biege of Troy: "When the soldiers of the 
fa«rdy^ Ulysses narrate their sorrows, who can 
abstain from tears f ' The word that is ren- 
dered ** abstain" is " temperate," and there- 
fore, this shows that as long ago as the time 
of Virgil, the word *• temperance" often meant 
" total abstinence." (Loud cheers.^ But if 
temperance, that temperance whicn is the 
fruit of the spirit, means that a man should 
use moderately what is ^ood, atad abstain 
altogether from that which is poisonous, 
which mio:ht and which does injure his intel- 
lect and his conscience, and indeed all his 
moral feelings, th^n I think I have the argu- 
ment against my learned friend, who beset, 
me to-£iy in the street, for I am afraid it 
would be proted,onhis principle, that a great 
man^ people who say they are moved by the 
spirit, tare after all, dektitute of that grace of 
the spirit — ^temperance. (Hear, hear.) I have 
been frequently beset with another aKument, 
— they say*, we all look so thin (langhtsr) ; I 
son very sorry, for the sake of tee-to talism, 
to say that I am so thin myself, but I can 
only tell you this, that I was a great deal 
thinner before I was a tee-totaler. (Laughter 
and cheers.) I am several pounds heavier 
than I was before I adopted it, so I have not 
been injured at all in that respect, even if 
corpulency, which is not the case, were ne- 
cressary to health ; and I find, though some- 
times exceedingly lame, that I can mount a 
hill with a great deal less perspiration, and 
BSt Bear so much puffing and blowing, as 
some of my moderation fnends who are far 
more corpulent than I am (laughter) ; so 
that even on that score we have the better of 
it. At a meeting the other day; while an old 
friend of mine was speaking, who had a few 
wrinkles in his face certainly, a man got up 
and said: " Oh, but your tee-totalism has not 
fetched the wrinkles out of your face;" of 
course this caused a good deal of merriment, 
but when my friend tat down I saw the indi- 



vidual who ^ot up and made this speec))» ^Dd 
positively his fape seemed to be nothing but 
a mere sxull with a skin drawn over it, I be- 
lieve if he had beep dissected, there wo ul^ 
have been found little more on his face than 
skin and bone (laughter) ; he was a drinker, 
but it had not made him very corpulent at all 
events ; and how do you think I frightened 
him away ? why, I threatened if he ever came 
aeain, we would have his likeness taken, 
(laughter,) and hold him up as an example of 
moderation. Whether or not, the moderation 
people took fright at it, I know not, but he has 
never shown his face again at our meetings. 
(Laughter.) I have seen this hall filled repeat- 
edlv during the last week, and as this charge 
of leanness has been brought against us, I 
have looked round, and I find that we have as 
man J fair, plump, healthy, ruddy faces here 
to-nifiht, as I have seen at any otner meeting 
which I have attended (laughter and cheers) ; 
and I am sure it would be found, if they were 
examined, that there was much more of the 
features of health on their countenances than 
on the countenances of an equal assembly of 
those who are only moderate drinkers. It is 
a very remarkable thing, but I find all these 
moderate people always ill, always ailing. I 
have passed tnrough a great deal of England, 
and the universal cry is, *' oh, we must take 
this drink, for we have got such a sinking in 
the stomach" (laughter) ; both gentlemen and 
ladies have it, and it seems to be a kind of 
periodical thins, it comes on, nearly all of 
them tell me, about eleven o'clock is the day, 
(Continued laushter.) It is very remarkable, 
that wherever I have conversed with tee-to- 
talers, and I have conversed with a vast num^ 
ber, they have invariably told me that th^y 
once felt this sinking, ana therefore they know 
how to sympathise with our sinking friends 
(lauehter,) but all the tee-totalers nave lost 
it (cheers^ : so in this respect we have the ad- 
vantage ot them. But these people say that 
they generally take it as a medicine. A young 
man told me the other day, that hi a father was 
ebliffed to take half a glass of wine a day, for 
the last five months, or else he could not ex- 
ist ; he had striven ts do without it, but he 
could hot. **Well, I said, I think if I was 

Sour father I would change the medicine, it 
oes not seem to me to be very good that he 
should have to take it so longp' and I very 
shrewdly suspect if the doctor had ordered 
him to take a dose of salts or a dose of rheu- 
barb, he would have gone to him, not five 
months afterwards ; but he would not. I am 
bold to say, have waited five days, and said, 
** doctor, I should be glad if you would chanee 
the medicine." (Laughter.) I am afraid ho 
kept on taking it because he, liked it, for in- 
stead of being better, he rather grew worse 
ujion it. I was conversing with a brother 
minister the other day, who has adopted this 
principle. Some time ago he thought he was 
not quite well, and perhaps the people fright- 
eneahim, for every one is trying to^ frightea 
ministers and others out ef tee-totalism ; but 
he had been under the care of the doctor. 
Previous to Easter Monday he had not signed 
the pledge, his friends met him, and all said, 
<< dear sir, how well you are looking, we nevei 
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■aw you looking so well iu our lives.*' He 
did not tell them he hsd been practiting total 
i(bstinence for some weeks. However, at a 
pablic meeting; on Easter Monday, he cane 
fbrward and si^ed the pledge ; next day his 
friends, forgetting what they had said the day 
before, said to him, ** dear me, how ill you are 
looking sir." (Loud laughter.) As soon as 
lie signed the pledge their imsgination be^^n 
to work, and they tnought him exceedingly ill. 
l¥hetherhe was frightened by the doctors, or 
whatever it was, at any rate he told me total 
abstinence did not agree with him, and he was 
obliged to take a glass of port wine every day. 
*' And/* he added, " I cannot but say, I am a 
little afraid of your principles (^laughter) ; I 
think some men have lost tneir lives hy having 
adopted it, and it is a very serious thing to a 
man*8 family for him to be taken away from 
this world in consequence of total abstinence.** 
(Continued laughter.) My reply was this — 
**doe8 alcohol kill any one? are there any 
persons die from moderate drinking? because 
allowing that to be the case, and I do not 
believe if there were a fair and impartial ex- 
amination made of the body of every tee- 
totaler that has died since the principle has 
been adopted, one would be found to have 
died from that adoption. (Cheers.) But for 
the sake of argument, grant it, and grant at 
the same time that we are all as we profess to 
be, philanthropists and Christians, then we 
have two systems before us ; we have alcohol 
killing people it eeems ; and according to the 
opinions of these men, we have total absti- 
nence killing people. Which course are we 
to take? Why, as philanthropists, we adopt 
that principle which will kill the least. — 
(Loud cheers.) How many drunkards die 
annually ? Sixty thousand. How many tee- 
totalers have died or die annually from 
total abstinence ? One or two. (Loud cheers.) 
Then said I, though death be the consequence 
of total abstinence, yet seeing that fewer die 
on our principles than from tne use of alcohol, 
we still continue to proclaim total abstinence. 
(Cheers.) But what a strange tking it is that 
persons who call themselves Christians, and 
who profess to have the spirit of Him who 
' came into this world and actually died to 
save men's lives, that men in a great moral 
work, which is to bring domestic happiness 
where misery reigned, a principle that has 
dried up the tears of many wives and chil- 
dren, and which has brought forth the talent 
which has been exhibited to night, and which 
has repeatedly been exhibited in this society 
and in other parts of the coiintrv, which has 
added so many members to our cnurches, and 
has already conducted (indirectly, if not di- 
rectly, by leading them to the house of God), 
many spirits to glory. (Cheers.) Are we, 
if we call ourselves Christians, to talk about 
conse(|uences, are we to say, — "we would 
adopt It, but we are afraid we shall die, or I 
shall have a pain in my stomach or the head- 
ache.*' It would have been a strange thing if 
Wellington had said, "There are .mat ene- 
mies opposing England, and if I fight I shall 
perhaps be wounded ;" or if the apostles of 
our Lord had said they were afraid of hunger 
aiid thirst, or disease or death, where would 



Christianity have been now? (Hear, hear.) 
The man who it an upright phllantropic 
Christian, has not to take oonaequenoes into 
consideration,— -to die in the cause of one's 
country, in the cause of humanity, in the cause 
ofGod,is todiej^loriously. (Cheers.) These, 

gentlemen, remind me or a passage which you 
ave, perhaps, often heard ouoted: a dandy is 
introduced on the stage, ana talks a great deal 
aliOut war, and arms, and so on, ana he 8a)s, 
"were it not for those vile guns, I myself 
would have been a soldier.*' Laughter.) So 
we have these people aaying, if it were not for 
a little head-ache, (though I believe they 
would not have it except in imagination), they 
would become tee-totalers. I say, we are not 
to take these things into consideration ; but 
seeing what tee-totalism has done already 
for our country, what is has done for men*s 
health, for their domestic comfort, what it has 
done for men's health, for their domeatic com- 
fort, what it has done for their bodies and 
souls, it is our duty to proceed iu it, and by 
thehelpof God we will proceed, thoush we 
die in tne cause. (Cheers.) I will not mrther 
trespass on youi time, though I could easily 
keep talking till twelve o'clock. (Laughter.; 
I congratulate yon on this very interesting 
meeting to-night, and on the progress your 
society nas made and is making, and in seeing 
such an attentive audience who have shown 
that they can be happy and delighted, and have 
all the life and pleasurs necessary for human 
beings, without the use of intoxicating drinks. , 
The rev. gentleman sat down amidst protracted 
cheering. 

Rev. Mr. Hoesall.^I was forcibly struck 
the other dav, when attending a meeting in 
this hall, witn reference to protestantism, by 
one eloouent speaker, who spoke with very 
great effect, particulairly in reference to the 
repeal of a certain enactment, and the word 
** repeal" was taken hold of by the meeting, 
or rather it took hold of them, and it was 
reiterated again and scain, " repeal." Now, 
I will take up the word, but.it shall be, repeal 
those laws which license men to be drunk 
on the premises. (Cheers.) I say, repeal. 
(Cheers.) But how shall we do it, say you? 
I have a plan here, which I beg leave to suggest, 
which will materially assist in carrying out 
that great and important word in all its mean- 
ing. Some friends, who perhaps are rather 
sanguine in their temperament, thought that 
it was a great work to raise £1000 last year 
for the agency fund, and I feel thankful to God 
that we have had such men on whom to spend 
that £1000 (hear, hear) ; but I am of opinion 
that we can raise £4000. (Loud cheers, and 
eries of " we will.") And the plan for doing 
it is simply this: Yoiir very indefatigable 
superintenaeat of the tract dep6t, is the origi- 
nator of the plan, that certain cards like this, 
which I hold in my hand, be circulated among 
the gentlemen, or rather the ladies, we must 
perhaps put them first. Dr. Adam Clark said 
that one female is worth seven men and a half, 
(laughter), and I am confident the appeal will 
not be maide in vain, that it will not onlj he 
responded to by hearty cheers, but by diligent 
labour in calling on friends whereve^ thev are, 
to fill up these cards. I am of opinion that if 
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every lady and gentlemen will do as I am 
prepared to do, (atid as they say, precept and 
example should go together, I will beffin and 
fill up mine) (Cheers). I am the humble 
representative of the Buckingham Auxiliary, 
consisting of about 200 staunch tee-totalers, 
a small number, I admit, but I am prepared to 
pledge myself with reference to that Auxiliary, 
that we will raise, as I think will be our por- 
tion, £5 towards this £4000, and as a deposit, 
I place in the Chairman* s hands, 25 per cent. 
(Cheers), and in connection with that, iJthough 
perhaps it may not be considered to have a 
direct bearing on this subjcet, I beg to relate 
one little anecdote which shows what great 
things may be done, even under discouraging 
circumstances. A certain aged widow who 
had one only son, a boy nine years old, was 
placed in very peculiar circumstances in con- 
sequence of some step she had taken, which 
offended a certain individual who held a res- 
ponsible situation under a certain duke, and 
ne consequently resolved to deprive her of her 
little cottage, and the land attached to it, which 
was the sole support of herself and son ; one 
day as she sat weeping, and contemplating 
what would be the result, the child anxiously 
inquired into the reason of her tears, she told 
him that the steward was going to turn them 
out of their house, "but ne shan't said the 
little fellow," " oh but my dear, said the poor 
woman, he will," " but I tell you he shan't ' 
"What can we do to prevent it?" "Do," 
said the child, "I will go to the duke." 
(Laughter.) "You go the duke," said his 
mother, *• what can you do ?" However, he 
was determined to go to the duke, and conse- 
quently he embraced the earliest opportunity, 
and so he did, with a great deal to do, he got to 
the door. The servant came. ** What do you 
want?" **I want to see the duke." •* W^hy, 
what can you have to do with the duke," — 
"That is no business of yours. I want to see 
the duke," (Laughter.) "But suppose you 
were to see the duke, you would not know 
how to talk to him ?" "Well" he said, *' I can 
try." "Well," said the servant, "I will go and 
tell his grace ; but mind, when vou speak to 
him, you must say. Your Grace." Tne ser- 
vant went to the duke, and said a little boy 
wished to see him. *' Oh tell him to come 
up," said the duke. The little fellow was 
ushered in. *'Whatdoyou wantmyboy?" He 
put his little hands together, and very devoutly 
said, "por what I am going to receive, the 
Lord make me traly thankful." (Great 
laughter and applause. 1 "Well, my boy, what 
of that?" " They tell me that you are going 
to take our little bit of land from me and mo- 
ther, and if you do we sha4 be starved to 
death." "Who told you so," said the duke. 
'* It is said so," and he then in his artless way, 
told the distress his mother was in. " Well," 
said the duke, "you may go back and tell your 
mother that the cottage and land shall not be 
taken aWajr from her while I live." The little 
fellow again placed his hands together, and 
said "For what 1 have received the Lord make 
me truly thankful." (Roars of laughter and 
' cheers.) It may be thought by many that 
this Tdsing of £4000, and £1000 to be paid in 
three months from the present date, is a' wild 



scheme; but let us take up the little child's 
motto, and in the face of difficulty say, " I can 
try." (Cheers) 

Mr. Hiooinbotham said that in Notting- 
ham, he believed he was call ed a most notorious 
tee 'totaler (laughter) ; and he had been a tee- 
totaler in practice for thirty years, and it had 
been the greatest temporal blessing of his life. 
He did not think he had allowed strong drink, 
even as a medicine, more than five times in 
four years, whereas he formerly prescribed 
that number in one year, and in most cases it 
was prescribed to ladies. He had never known 
a single instance where the leaving off intoxi- 
cating drinks had caused mischief, and he 
would be content to lose his head for the very 
first person who died from leaving them off, 
(Cheers,) the idea was altogether preposterous 
— strong drinks produce innumeraole disorders 
in the human trame, and he knew nothing 
more likely to produce apoplexy, palsy, &c. 
than the ** Nottingham gooa ale," as it was 
termed. (Hear, hear.) He had been present 
at several operations where no strong drink 
were required to support the patient ; where 
not even sal volatile was used, cold water had 
been found quite sufficient. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Richards, of Guernsey, addressed the 
meeting, and urged upon the attention of the 
meeting, the importance of perseverance. 

Mr. Greig, of Leeds, supported the motion 
of Mr. Horsell, and took a card and pledged 
himself to fill it up within the given time. 

UNITED PROCESSION 
Of the ** New British and Foreign Temperance 

Society,** and the ** British and Foreign 

Societv for the Suppression of Intempe- 
rance.** 

After several conferences between a depu- 
tation of the nrocession committee of the New 
British and Foreign Temperance Society, and 
a deputation of the Procession Committee, it 
was mutually agreed that a united procession 
of the New British pnd Foreign Temperance 
Society, and the British and Foreign Society 
for the Suppression of Intemperance, take 
place on Whit Monday, June 8, 1840 ; but as 
the arrangements of each society are nearly 
complete, they preserve their distinctness, 
onlv forming one general line. 

The following arrangements are to be ob- 
served by the auxiliaries of the New British 
and Foreign Teniperance Society : — 

1. — ^The West London and St. Mary-le-bone 
auxiliaries to be in waiting in Bedford-square. 

2. — The North and East to be in waiting in 
Guildford-street, Russell-sqaare. 

3. — The South to be in waiting in Blooms- 
bury-smiare, prec'sely at ten o'clock. 

4. — Ihat each division do wait in the abeve 
places until they receive orders from the 
general directors of the procession. 

5. — That Messrs. Inwards and Davis be the 
general directors. 

6. — That the procession do start from Rus- 
sell-square at eleven o'clock precisely. 

7.— The following to be the order of the 
procession as balloted for :— 

1. West. I 3. South. 

2. North, j 4. East. 

8. — ^The following to be the route :— Russell- 

Q 
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•quare, Kepple-street, Store-atreet, Totten- 
liam-co»irt-roacl,George-8treet,Charle8-itreet, 
Mortimer-Btreet, Portman -street, Kegent- 
street, IlRnover-stre<>t, Bpudatreet, St. Jamt's' 
•treet, Pall-mal), Chariiiff-cross, Whitehall, 
Parliament-atreef, WeatmiiiBter-bridge York- 
road, Stamford-street, Blackfriar's-road. 
, 9. — That the decoration of this society con- 
sist of a blue and white rosette and white 
gloves. 

10.— That arty society near the Metropolis 
desirous of joining in the procession, are re- 
quested to communicate immediately wHh 
Messrs. Inwards and Davis, 80, Theobald's- 
road. 



BAZAAR AND SOIREE. 

It is impossible to imagine a more inter- 
esting demonstration than that afforded by 
the female friends of tee-totalism at the 
London Tavern, on the IStli and 19th ultimo. 
A ff reat assortment and variety of v*ry beau- 
tiful articles were offered for sale, many of 
them evidencing great Uste as well as seal in 
the contributors ; and we were happy to see 
numerous purchasers, ansious to possess some 
memento of this the first sale lo aid of the 
funds required to carry on this great work. 

No cause can ultimately triumph unless it 
have the cordial co-operation of women. The 

greatest of all causes owes its almost universal 
iffusion to the energy and zeal of women ; 
and though we are repeatedly hearing that 
women are too often the enemies oi tee- 
totalism, we think the display at the Bazaar 
contradicted that assertion. 

The scene was very animated when the 
whole splendid suit of rooms was thrown 
open ; and after the refreshments had been 
discussed, R. Walkdea, Esq., ef Pinner Park, 
was called to the chair. Animated and elo- 
quent addresses were delivered during the 
evening by the following tried friends of true 
temperance:— Mr. D. Alexander; Mr. T. A. 
Smith; J. Eaton, Esq.; Mr. Greig ; Mr. 
Gibbs, of Cork; Rev. F. Beardsall; W. 
Janson, Esq.; Mr. Whittaker; Mr. Hwgin- 
bottom; Mr. Coleman ; and J. Dunlop, Esq. 

The most intense interest was manifested 
throughout the evening; and after singing 
the doxology the audience separated, ex- 
pressing the highest gratification at the intel- 
lectual treat they had enjoyed. 



LISSON GROVE AND PADDINGTON 
BRANCH. 

EASTER FESTIVAL. 

>p„«wtl'' >?^e'e8ting meeting was hejd at 
^non Chapel school-rooms, on Easter Mon- . 
«ay, when between eighty or ninety persons 

Snlfr^Iv" ^^^' :^'*®' ample justice had been 
done to the abundance of tea, cake, and hot 
tea cakes, the public were admitted to the 
meeting by the payment of three-pence. The 
school was soon filled with very attentive lis- 
teners. After which the Rev. Jabez Burns 
?^^"jp^«d the chair, who, after a suitable hymn 
nadbeen sung and the Divine blessing implo- 
thl t*1"l°'/?5«d the meeting by observing 
spread iu^i*''^'".'^** like a large tree thatliaS 
•P'ead itB branches over the four quarters of 



the world and were dropping its fruit in tlios« 
different quarters. He referred to the cheering 
reports we have had from 1 1 eland, India, 
Amarica, Ac The worthy chairman also re- 
ferred to theoppoaitionof the religions world, 
and clearly proved that their opposition, on 
scriptural ground, wss without foundation ; 
there was more probability of peteons becom- 
ing Christians, persons who were tee-total- 
ers, than those who were not. He had no 
opinion of those wine-drinking nninieters, 
deacons, and professors. In America it waa 
considered a disgraee to a female to be aeen 

Oto a grog-shop te fetch intoxicating 
s ; he smoecely trusted that would aoon 
be the feeling manifested here. In this, our 
country, he affectionately advised the tee- 
totalers not to rest attee-totaliembut to allow 
it to be only a stepping stone to a higher and 
more noble attainment. He ooncludra by ex- 
horting the members to unity an-) sobriety of 
spirit. The rev. chairman was listened to 
throughout with the most intense tntereat. 

Mr. Balfour, from Chelsea, represented liim- 
self as a brand plucked from the burning. He 
referred to his younger days; had sufl^red 
through the intemperance of his father, both 
in circumstances and education. He referred 
to life on board ship ; he received his fir«t 
education from a one eyed carpenter on board 
of ship. He referred to his abstinence for 
two year A and a half at one time, and daring 
that time had purchased himself a whole 
library, and then clothed himself comfortable, 
and was, to all appearance, likelv to do well ; 
but, alas I he fell. He referred to his inde- 
scribable misery, for eight years, as a drunk- 
ard; and had it not been lor his beloved, 
talented wife, his home and family would have 

§one to ruin. He had been nine months in a 
ebtor*8 prison through his drink ; but, he 
thanked God, tee-totalism had saved him. He 
referred to the kindness of his friends, hia 
pupils in presenting him with a medal, which 
ne exhibited. He observed that tee-totalism 
was second to none save the. sospeL He ob- 
served it had been bad work. for the publicans 
in Chelsea since the establishment or the hall, 
though it was much better that the few should 
suffer than the multitudes. He referred to 
the great increase of trade there would be even 
if the produce of one brewery was eiqiended 
in a proper manner in trade. It was calculated 
that Barclay and Cp. sent out 1,000 barrels 
per day at £1 per barrel. He referred to the 
paralyzing effects that these drinks had had 
upon the greatest geniuses of our country. He 
concluded by making a powerful address to 
the working classes present. 

At this period our much respected chairmen 
vacated the chair, when it was ably filled by 
Mr. Bowson, of this branch. 

Mr. Wilde, (the Welshman) of the Horse 
Guards Blue, had had the honor of attending 

Eersons at the helm of affairs, but had never 
eard such unvarnished eloquence as h'e had 
heard that night among the tee-totalers. He 
had been a drunkard fourteen years ; had, by 
his conduct, lost the confidence of his friends, 
and through hie conduct it condncted him into 
^« J>"»y- He had been an inmate of the 
MUibank Penitentiary through dnmketincss ; 
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be bad been laid up witb aetere illneaatbrough 
tbe same cauae; he.badnowbeenatee-totaler 
nine montba ; was now a bappy man ; waa a 
brand pluck<?d from tbe burning. His f«tber, 
rootber, brotbera, <.nd sisters, wereall, through 
bis instrumentality, tee-totalera. He referred 
to bis labour in tbe cause; tbe amount of good 
that had been effected, particularly at Starch 
Green. He hoped he should live to be a 
Ueasing te his fellow men who are still in the 
same way as he formerly was. 

Mr. Tiiley, of Chelsea, was not a reclaimed 
drunkard, out had been a moderation man ; 
be led a pious life from the age of nine years 
to twenty. He was alwajrs engaged in works 
calculated to benefit the risins generation and 
those of nature age around htm. He dated 
the oomnencement of taking his moderation 
drops from the example and the peraaasions 
of theminiaters of the church he waa oomiected 
with, who persuaded him, if he wished to 
make any proficiency in life, be must launch 
oat into the world and take his glass with 
other tradesmen, but with extrenrie modera- 
tion. Mr. T. then referred to bis gradual 
dowtffidl, b«th M»iritaal and temporal, through 
such a course. Through launchtns out into the 
world he had left the fold of Christ, sod had 
turned a confirmed infidel; he had attended 
those bad scenes, the Sabbath evening Infi- 
deVs lecturing rooms, for tbe express pur- 

fose of advocating those principles. He had 
een in prison fiir debt, but a brighter day bad 
now arisen ; he had, tkrouvh the mtrey of 
Qod, adopted tbe principles of thk society 
two vears and ahalf ; and it was with feelinga 
of pleasure he referred to his bright pros- 
pects in this life, and hiabope in eternity. 
He concluded by making a powerful appeal to 
moderators by reciting a piece of poetry of his 
own composition. 

Mr. Johnson, a Wesleyan andaschtel-mas- 
ter, here stepped forward to sign the pledge. 
He briefly atstedbis reasons for' doing so : he 
had for some time acted upon tiie principle ; 
WS9 convinced he was better in health by to- 
tally abataining ; was previously subject to the 
head-ache, it had now entirely left him. He 
aUo came forward publicly, in order that be ' 
might promote the glory of God, and for im- 
proving his usefulness in his Tsrieus duties. 
He ^not consider that moderators did pro- 
mote tbe glory of Ged by their course ; he 
referred to the passage of Holy writ : '* what 
ever we eat or driuk, do all to the glory of 
God." He felt it his duty to make a public 
stand against the drinking customs of our 
land, he then signed the pledge. 

Mr. Williams, Sen., felt great pleasure in 
sddresting this audience, as there were so 
manv femalea present whose sex suffSer so 
much through mtemperance. He observed 
that a drunkard was a pest to society, he rob- 
bed himself, wife, and family, of all the com- 
forts hi thia werid, and, perhaps, to all eter- 
nity. He ehsenred Hiat it was the God of 
Heaven that flanted the tee-^toUl tree : it was 
the same God that watered it. He referred to 
his younger drinking propensities ; he was in 
*fflaent ctTcnmstances, and he spent one gui- 
nea a day, for seme titne, fn intoxicating 
drinks. He also reforr^t<j Mis tee-total use- 



fulness, he had been a member between four 
and five yrears. He made a powerftd appeal to 
the working classes, and pointed out to thesi 
the delusion they were laQOuring under. He 
exposed the abominable practice of adultera- 
ting these drinks. 

After a few words of exhortation from Mr. 
BowBon, tbe chairman, the meeting, liter sing- 
ing a parting hymn, diasolved, when twentr 
three signed the pledge highly driightad wita 
the evening's entertainment. 

I am, yours sincerely^ 

Paddington. J. Jonb»^ Secretary. 

UXBRIDGE. 
On Tuesday, the 5th of May, the tee-4Qtal- 
era of this town held their Anniversary Fes- 
tival as early as six o'clock in the morning ; 
many of the members met at one of the school 
rooms for the purpose of supplicating tbe 
Divine blessing on the labours of the d^y. 

At noon a public meeting was held in the 
large room belongin|g; to the Literary Institu- 
tion ; when the chair was eccupied by John 
Trotter, Esq., of Durham Park, near Bamet, 
who addressed the company in a most inte- 
resting manner; detailins his reasons for 
joining a aociety which had for its object the 
recoverv of the drunkard, and the prevention 
of drunkenness. As an officer in the army, 
the chairman of tbe board of suardians in bia 
locaUty, and a magistrate, he bad had repeated 
evidence that to the sin of drunkenness, mi^bt 
be imputed by far tbe greatest part of the m- 
suboreiination, tbe destitution, and crime, of 
the people of this nation. He appealed to the 
^ooa sense of bis auditors^ and rec|uested an 
impartial in? estigation of the principles of 
tee-total ism. His account of the good effects 
produced by tbe zdopiion of tbe plan in many 
cases in his own neigbbourbooa, waa most 
gratifying and encouraging. The unaffected 
and simple style of his address, breathing 
throughout a spirit of true benevolence and 
philanthropy, made many regret when he re- 
sumed his seat. May tbe period soon arrive 
when his wish, and that of all true hearted 
tee-totalers, may be realised . that intempe- 
rance shall no longer dwell in the land. 

The president of the auxiliary, o«r true and 
tried friend, R. Walkden, Esq., followed in 
his usually energetic and persuasive ms^nner. 

The Rev. J, -F, Witty then rose apd en- 
tered on a full explanation of tbe views en- 
tertained by the society, as to the religious, 
moral, and physical efitects likelj to be pro- 
duced bv the adoption of the great principles 
advocated hy their friends and agents. We 
were surprised, and truly grieved, to hear 
him. say tnat he stood alone m the metropolis 
amongst the ministers of the establishment, 
as an advocate and member of the New Bri- 
tish and Foreign Temperance Society. 

A working farmer, from Barnet, (whose 
name we could not hear) then gave hia tes- 
timony to the good effects produced on himr 
self and family by his entire renunciation of 
alcohelic drinks. He spoke well and feel- 
ingly, and made a good impression, we doubt 
not, on many hearts present. 
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Benjamin Rotch of Lowlands, related B«ind 
interesting circumstances that had come un- 
der his notice, as a ma^tstrate, in copnejcion 
with the drinking propensities of the land. 
He also gave us a rather humourous account 
of a speach he had heard the day pre? ious at 
the meeting of the old Temperance or Mode- 
ration Society, and which he proved to be a 
thorough tee-total speech. 

The Rev. Jabez Burns was then announced, 
and, as heretofore, received with great plea- 
sure. His address was forcible, and argu- 
mentative, and was listened to with deep 
interest ; and we trust the impression made 
on the minds of. some nresent will not pass 
awity, but product* gooa fruits to the cause 
he so unflinchingly advocates. 

John Cluer, an agent of the New British 
and Foreign Temperance Society, was the 
last speaker called upon, and interested us 
much by his earnest and powerful advocacy. 
The time was too far spent to allow him to 
address the meeting in his usual manner. 
The tee- total band in the orchestra finished, 
as it began, with an appropriate air. 

The members ef the benefit club, in con- 
nexion with Ihe auxjHary, prayided a dinner 
at Darviira coffee-ho\i8^ waicfi we are glad 
to find was conducted to their satisfaction 
and comfort. It was with no small delight 
we observed these men (many of them re- 
claimed from the depths of drunkenness) 
making rather a conspicuous figure at the 
meeting, with their badge of membership, 
a beautiful white rose, fastened on their 
coats. It is true we cannot number on our 
list the ministers of religion, the medical 
men, or the gentry of our town ; but we can, 
amongst our members, point to fifty of our 
poor brethren, and saying, "Whence came 
these?' hear the joyful^ tidings: *'from the 
paths of inebriety and vice, to occupy thftir 
places in the house of prayer, ahd to listen 
to the bliss^l message of salvation." 

At five o'clock the large sppm was Main 
the scene of eajoyment, for then nearly wur 
hundred of our friends (amongst whom we 
noticed several from Chelsea, Windsor, Bar- 
net, and o^er places adjacent) met with 
grateful heartato partake of the pleasures of 
the tea table ; it w^ truly a brighi and hafypy 
time. . 

On the clearing away of the teaequipagea, 
Ac, the chair was again occupiecl by our ex- 
cellent friend, J. Trotter, Esq., who had now 
aYery large auditosy; the room becoming 
densely filled. The principal speakers at 
this meeting, aftei; the opening address from 
the chair, were working men l and their sim- 
ple tales of former misery and present happi- 
ness , were very ittterebting. We do' not like 
to occupy too much room in your column^, 
or would give a more detailed account of their 
addresses ; as well as oT John Cluer*s, which 
was truly heart stirring and convincing; sUch 
a one is but seldonk heard. The Rev. J. F. 
Wittv also spoke most suitably; and, at>a 
late hour, the meeting separated, after ob- 
taining many fresh names to the pledge. 



PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Deae Sir,-— Permit me, through the me- 
dium of your valu&ble periodical, to intreduce 
te the attention of my tee-total brethren in 
London, a society, whose object is suitably to 
occupy a leisure hour and to assist in the cul- 
tivation of a scientific and refined pursuit, 
the establishment of which, if more generally 
made knewn, would, I doubt not, secure for 
it more extensive patronage and support, as 
well as induce the formation of others on simi- 
lar principles in connection with temperance 
societies in different parts of the metropolis— 
I refer to jihe West London Temperance Phil- 
harmonic Society, Treasurer, and Secretary, 
Mr« Davifl, 39, Hart Street, Bloomsbury; 
Conductor, Teacher, and Composer, Mr. J. 
King, Beresford Terrace, Walworth ; Leader, 
Mr. Beale. It has been instituted about three 
months. The services of its officers are per- 
fectly gratuitous. A spirit of union andkindly 
feeling prevails amongst its members ; and the 
progress of the class under the able superia- 
tendance of Mr. King is enco\iraging. Its 
rtilef, whlphnrdfet in number ind ftimple in 
theif chafUcter, I take leave to subjoin, as they 
may be useful in the formation of similar in- 
stitutions.* 

Having been much accustomed to musical 
association in early life, and having witnessed 
many of the evils resulting from the almost 
invariable use of intoxicating drinks in such 
associations, I rejoice that the period has ar- 
rived in which the cultivation and practice of 
sacred music especially, can be pursued en- 
tirely free from their insiduous and pernicious 
influence; and I shall feel exceedingly gratified 
if, in bringing this society before your nume- 
rous readers, the subject should elicit further 
observation and remark from a more able pen; 
and still more if it should tend to concentrate 
and unite the musical talent of our teetotal 
friends, sa that iA>tieties like the present may 
be extensively formed; anadditienal aource 
of inno«enti t atiotnaii sad aoientific grsit^cation 
be opened ta our meMoDm»f »nd their united 
talent be made availabUin the furtherance of 
the temperance societies' objects, by their gra- 
tuitous stfvicea, a% our public festivals and 
soirees. 

" I am. Sir, ' 

Yours respectfully, 
Westminster. ' W. Bealb. 



* Want of space precludes us this raooth from 
giving the Rules of this instructive, amusing, and 
nseful' society. ■ but we hope 4»be aUe to do it la 
ouraext number. ' • '• 



Printed by T Rarjette, Craven Bulldingt, 
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CONSISTANCY. 



Looking through the works of na- 
ture, and through the gcieuces that 
have arrived at any degree of perfection, 
we perceive a wonderful series of eom- 
binatiens ; an adaptation of parts to 
the whole ; a fitness, that is both the 
cause of their excellence and of our 
admiration. In the science of morals 
this is particularly the case ; here har- 
mony and proportion, or, in one word, 
consutene^, is a primary necessity. 
Hence, principle is requisite to con- 
solidate what mere virtuous impulse 
and good feeling may indeed suggest ; 
but certainly cannot carry out into any 
uniform and practical whole, without 
consistency. 

The ereat change now taking place 
in the habits of society through the 
operation of the total abstinence prin- 
ciple, is fraught with incalculable mo- 
ral results. We have as yet but beheld 

VOL. 1.] 



the faint dawning of a glorious day, and 
we can form, at present, no conception 
of what has been, or will be, done. Cer- 
tainly, society has, through a long series 
of ages, had an opportunity of perceiving 
the crime and misery, the deterioration of 
individual character, and the collective 
amount of degradation and suffering, 
which intemperance has introduced 
among mankind ; it is something surely 
worthy of the efforts of the philanthro- 
phist and Christian, if he can check 
and dam up, by certain unerring prin- 
ciples, so mighty a torrent of evil as 
this polluted spring has ever poured 
forth. We can judge, by the evil cured, 
and the ill prevented, in part of the 
value of the system, but only in part. 
Much of the good effected can never 
be known in this world, and* much re- 
4i.ains yet to be seen. A total change 
of personal habits, in a matter which 
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invoWes, (relatively) companioDBhip, 
amusements, time, health, and pecuni- 
ary circumstances, must effect a won- 
derful change in the character of the 
individual; and as nothing is ever 
stationary, surely it h but rational to 
suppose that no mind restored to the 
power of exercising its reasoning facul- 
ties, will be content merely to cease to 
do evil — certainly it will learn to do 
well. A system of moral and spiritual 
education will commence which cannot 
fail to benefit society, quite as much as 
it benefits individuals. '' Custom is 
the magistrate of men's lives, and 
therefore it is necessary to get good 
customs,'' says Lord Bacon. We have 
seen what mankind have been, under 
the influence of pernicious customs ; 
what they will be, when sobriety uni- 
versally prevails, remains to be seen : 
meanwhile attention is bow thoroughly 
aroused, and the splendid experiment, 
introduced by the zealous and intelli- 
gent working men, " fit, though few,'' 
only eight stort years ago, is now tri- 
umphantly before the world, arrayed 
in all the strength af wisdom, and in 
all the biigbtness of truth. 

Unprecedented as has been the success 
of the total abstinence principles.; large 
an is the number of those who are openly 
with us, and of those who are privately 
adopting our system, yet our very suc- 
cess must teach us vigilance, and make 
us wutchful to escape inconsisteney. 
Many a cause has been truly great while 
atrugglft)g for success, aa4 h»H s«nk 
into supinene^s whea thati success was 
obtained — n false cry of victory on the 
battle field has changed the Issue >«f 
many a oo«testi. Wfii^e M^muck re- 
mains to be done, we mjust .Qot billow 
ourselves tp tfhJpkyi'e hf^y^4ope mwcb; 
means must be talfen to di^cifdi^e ,and 
train the pumberspQW witii us, as well 
as to gain fresh accession^, to <^ur ri^iks. 

Coming befure the world, as .th^ ad- 
vocates of a great mor^l reform., it i^ 
imperative that every total absiainer 
should aim at a general consistency of 
conduct; ever bearing, jin mind tbat 
the deadliest injuries^ to a (;au8e are 
not inflicted py open i^nemies, hut 
by insiduous or ili-juc^gji^g ^fri^nds^ 
Christianity has sufferied wore by the 
palpable inconsistency of n^any of Us 
professed friends, than by all the at- 
tacks which infidels have made on it. 



Consistency is not unfrequently the 
test of sincerity ; a severe and tolerably 
accurate test, which all can juds:e of, 
and which both friends and enemies are 
apt to apply. 

There are peculiar tempers of mind 
and ebullitions of feeling, which have 
ever been associated with a love of 
strong drink. Anger, brawling, un- 
charitablfeness, envy, scoffing, tattling 
— these are the drunkard's familiar spi- 
rits ; starting up at his slightest call, 
possessing and swaying bis ill-regula- 
ted and weakened mind: the individual 
is not half an abstainer. He has not 
penetrated in the slightest degree be- 
low the surface of our principle, who 
does not strive to extinguish all these 
unworthy and inconsistent passions, 
the moment he enters our ranks. Evil 
mental spirits are the fit companions of 
evil physical spirit; they should be 
banished together ; and serenity, peace, 
p;ood will, and harmony, should dwell 
in the mind of those who drink the 
grateful fluid prepared by Almighty 
wisdom for the refreshment of man. 
The feeling of brotherly love and 
friendliness, both as a duty in accord- 
ance with the solemn teachings of our 
religion, and as peculiarly consistent 
with our profession as total abstainers, 
should manifest itself in our conduct 
to each other, and be also manifest to 
the observations of the world. If a 
contrary feeling: is apparent, our ene- 
mies will not fail to take advantage of 
it, and draw inferences unfavourable to 
auT consisteacv. 

Another point on which we should 
be striotly zeakms t» keep' free from a 
charge. of' lnQaissisit(<iiey, is atry iweak 
yieiclfng up of 'prlnciole in accordance 
with the prejudices or others ; striking 
at the root ofitm evil ol intfiuperanee, 
w;e;$houid make na pause «ind> allow no 
c(xmprom^e{ JoiTV bfr so. doing, we 
sj^Qul^ but furnish our oppionftButs with 
arguments a^nst ua. . , Oirr f^finciple 
is either aright, or it. is wrong ; if rights 
as we know it to be,, let us be firm and 
Gopsist^nt in qarryiiig it out 4 1st nei- 
ther fear .pir favoaa doler us from doing 
our duty. This may awaken peftecut 
tion f^ra timci but it eventually ob- 
tains both consideration 'and respect; 
whilsj if we yield thentinutsstpariide 
of genuine principle frojn fanciedeccpe^ 
diency or weakness, we give peopk 
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room to doubt, not merely the efficacy 
of our whole system, but even our sin- 
cerity. 

' The eyes of the world are on our 
members, all observing, and many criti- 
cising their conduct — this is a fact that 
should be constantly borne in mind-^ 
and if they would poHseng the approba- 
tion of their own conscience, the respect 



of others, and, above all, if they would 
serve and assist the onward progress of 
the great cause which they have es- 
poused, they will be particulatly watch- 
ful to regulate their tempers, feelings, 
and actioYis, so as to display, on all 
occasions the possession of a high de- 
gree of moral consistency. 



THC CONFESSION. 



' Vict is t mon$t9ror stich hideous mien. 
As to be hated, needs hut to be seen; 
But seen too oft. familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then piiy. then embrace." 



In one of tiie loneliest and loveliest 
spots in that region of the picturesque 
— the Isle of Wight, stood a humble 
yet comfortable cottage — not a dwelling 
so called frodi a love of the romantic, 
or from 

" The pride that apes humility ;*' 

but an actual lowly habitation, situated 
on what, in the language of the district, 
is termed a land- slip— a sort of terrace 
or belt of verdure running around the 
bosom of one of the high white clif& 
from which the island received its 
name ; where the cottage, with its little 
patch of garden ground, rich in flowers 
that the soft and genial climate gave 
unusu&l luxuriance to, stood secure and 
sheltered by the soaring peak that high 
above had '^ reared its awful fbrm^"' and 
looking Qiit .vpoathe dazaling «ad eter 
agitated watss thaA bvOike upon its base^ 
like sparliling humM.bopes, tiun^ing, 
as empty .Rubbles* ag<^inst the flinty 
realities of ths.Mrorld^ .> 

The infaftbitaiHs of' Mk eottage lrert 
three in mimlieir-***^ mdow and'hi^r sotij 
wiio, &i)owin|^ the dungerons- callWrg 
whioh hwA'pvoved (ntal lo his* fkth^r,' 
was a fishenn^in, and a V^d<^er^— a tfian 
apparently. in- the deoline of life.- The 
cottage, . though «s we have slated a 
humble d\^eiliftir, -was t*ie very first of 
its class in neattt^ss and comfort ; aud 
both the widow and her son were people 
respectable, and respected in their sta- 
tion. It had been fbr many years the 
costom of Dame Etherege, during the 
summer months, to let her pretty par- 
lour, with its magnificent prospect, and 



the equally pleasant best bed room over 
it, to any of that numerous class of 
tourists whose means were too limited 
to seek for more expensive, thoir|:h per- 
haps less comfortable, accummodation 
in the more frequented parts of the 
island. The lodger who now occupied 
her apartments was not a mere bird of 
passage— he had resided two years in 
her pleasant abode, and was a source of 
considerable profit, though of great 
trouble and anxiety, to Dame Ethe- 
ridge, who often bewailed his coming, 
and though consciencious in the dis- 
charge of her duty, frequently wished 
for the period when the agreement for 
her services and apartments would 
cease. 

Heir complaints were not unfoirnded. 
Her lodger had beeta ptaced with her by 
a relation who stated that the unfortu- 
nateman had b^n for some years an 
irtmaleofa^iVtite madhouse, but being 
restored, at least in a great measure, to 
rettsorti his relation^, fh)m motives of 
tetidehicsi, and Also irt coriipliance with 
h?s WtShes, dfedd^ii on placing him in a 
pf/li^rtt^ habitation, where qiiiet, do- 
mtestieWtttintion, seclusion f-om society, 
and a view of nftturc in one of her love- 
\Mt haunts; \Vould restore his uiind to 
its ori^itTal tune'. ' Mr. Heath, the gen- 
tiemkrt in que8tit!>n,' wa^ described as 
having been perfectly mild and harm- 
le^^i even when hiad, and therefore the 
widOiv willingly undertook to receive 
hikti as ah inmate, and to watrh over 
him with careful solicitude. She, how- 
ever, had soon ample room to reo-ret 
her precipitancy, for the meUucholv of 
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her lodger was kg profound, his sullen- 
neas or reserve so great, that the simple- 
hearted inhitbitants of the cottage felt 
ag if a dark shadow had spread over 
their tranquil home; and the eloomy 
stern despondency »o constantly wit- 
nessed, seemed to reflect itself on both 
mother and son, and to banish smiles, 
cheerfulness, and serenity from their 
dwelling. When time had in some meii- 
sure reconciled them to the stranger's 
demeanour, a new feeling arose in the 
mind of the hostess — a sensation of 
dread which almost absorbed compas- 
sion ; and, as she sat during the long 
winter evenmgs waiting her son's re- 
turn from his perilous occupation, she 
would listen to her lodger's monoto- 
nous tread, as he paced, with untiring 
regularity, up and down his room, 
heaving, at intervals, sighs that, in the 
stillness of the house, echoed with 
startling vehemence through the lonely 
dwelling. 

"Lord grant,*' the poor, woman 
would exclaim in her terror, ** that I 
have not brought a curse upon my 
house by letting this terrible man come 
hi&re. He must have done something 
v^ry bad, I'm sura he must, or he'd 
never take on so/' Then, as if the cha- 
ri;ty of her nature reproved her suspi- 
cions, she would say: '<To be sure 
there's terrible troubles that may hap- 
pen people. Ah I who should know 
that better tjtum mel-«-that lost my 
husband in a moment, — had him 
KOfttched away from ve without a part- 
ing vord or look : T ought to feel for 
another. Perhaps, / should have gone 
melancholy, if it had ih)t been for Wil- 
ii«m/' I'he mention of her son's name 
usually directed her anxieties into a 
different channel, for, looking abroad 
1^019 the night, prayers for his safe re- 
turn haninhed all minor cares. 

, Spite of all her endeavours to the 
contrary^ the suspicions of Dame Ethe- 
ridge, regarding her lodger, gained 
a.(r«Dgth with time; for rest^ or re- 
lea^D from sorrow, the wretched roan 
never knew ; his language seemed to 
be SAghs^ and his ^ drink, tears." The 
pillow, onwhjch he rested his aching 
head told> by ite wetness, of floods of 
grie4 ppurei forth in the silent watches 
oif the ni^hto While the countenance 
of the man, actually white with extreme 
paleness, his thin and bloodless lips. 



his lage mournful eyes, bright with 
the scarcely extinguished light of in- 
sanity, his hair, white as silver before 
its time, and the excessive thinness of 
an attenuated and slightly stooping 
form, bowed with grief more than years, 
presented a picture of mental snffering 
no one could behold without emotion. 
He seldom spoke — never unless appealed 
to, and then in as few words as possi- 
ble. He had no books but one, all 
otliers he constantly refused ; and that 
one was all sufficient for his sorrow, if 
he could have read it patiently. It whs 
a small pocket bible — he never for a mo- 
luent parted from it — wearing it usually 
in his bosom; once, however, his land- 
lady had an opportunity of looking at 
it, and she saw written in the fly leaf, 
" Maria Heath, the gift of her anxious 
and affectionate father." The unfor- 
tunate man's melancholy and reserve 
were not his only peculiarities ; he was 
so sparing and obstinate about his diet, 
that great difficulty was experienced 
in getting him to take sufficient to 
sustain life ; he seemed to make a point 
of depriving himsdf of every things but 
the merest necessaries, and these he 
chose coarse in qtr^ity, and scarce in 
quantity. There was no doubt but his 
health was failing itinder such mental 
sufferings, and so severe a self-inflicted 
regimen ; but no complaint ever esca- 
ped him, and his decline was so gradual 
as to be almost imperceptible. His 
conduct during thunder storms, was 
the most unaccountable ; he invariabfy 
went out of the house to some distance 
and seated himself on the cliff tit! the 
tempest passed. When I>Ame Efhe* 
redge entreated him not to act so in- 
cautiously, he once made her a reply 
she never forgot. 

" 1 leave your house,** h* sidd, ^to 
save you from injury on mf aceonnt." 

Once the widow and her son folNiwed 
him to bring him in. When, in a voice 
that was heard even above the C(fm«U 
of the elements, he commanded thetti, on 
" the peril of their lives, not to come 
near him ;" a command which, in 
their terror, they obeyed, and never 
after, at such periods, did they in* 
terfere with him. 

To add to the vexation of Dame 
Etheredge, her son's distaste to lier 
lodger was so great, that he preferred 
going down to the village, as lh« few 
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fiishernien's hute were called, and spend- 
io£ his eTeningB there at a singing club» 
held at the little ale-house, which, like 
an unsightly tumour on the human 
form, a)»8orbed all the real nourishment 
and comfort of the humble neighbour- 
hood, and gave them nothing but weak- 
ness, poverty, and discontent in return. 
This habit of her son's was a sore blow 
to Dame Etheredge. The house she 
knew was the resort of smugglers, and 
she feared also that habits of intempe- 
rance might seize on her son, change 
his affectionate nature, and wither his 
good name. It was in vain she expos- 
tulated ; William always asserted " he 
did not drink ; he cared nothing at all 
for drink ; he liked singine, and it was 
hard to be cooped up in a lonely house 
with an old man who was always sigh- 
ing and groaning enough to make an^ 
one miserable/' With these, and simi- 
lar excuses, the poor mother's sorrows 
were silenced, but not soothed ; once 
her melancholy ledger surprised her in 
tears ; an expression of sympathy cros- 
sed his stern features, taking the hand 
of Dame £ther4%e, he kindly asked the 
cause of her griei: it was the first ques- 
tion he had ever asked, and the poor 
woiuaa, in broken accents, told ht'r 
anxiety ; relieved at having some one 
to apeak to, though conscious that he 
was powerless to assist her. 

Her simple statement of her son's 
newly fornied amusements was listened 
to with more patience and attention 
than she expected ; when she concluded, 
he aighed deeply, exclaiming : — 

*' Ah i poor youth, he has opened the 
priBoiplet gate of ^he road to ruin !" 
And without further coounent he left 
her. 

The widow observed that her lodger 
watched for her son's return for several 
evenings, and on sQm^ errand or other 
generally entered the kitchen after Wil- 
liam came ln,< looking fixedly at him, 
without, however, making any obser- 
vation, ^t Length all Dame £the- 
redge's fears were sadly realised^ when, 
after waitiqg uncertain whether her 
son was necessarily absent in his occu- 
pation, or whether he was wasting his 
time at the ale-house, the sound of 
laany ftet were heard coming, up the 
steep and circuitous path that led to her 
dweiUng. The heart of the widowed 
mother died within her, for memory 



was busy with the sound of those feet 
that had borne home the lifeless body 
of her husband. The voice of laughter 
and rude revelry told, however, that it 
was not death that was about to enter 
her dwelling, but sin and shame in the 
form of her son, helpless through in- 
temperance, and aflfbrding, in his de- 
gradation, amusement for his reckless 
companions. 

Who can tel! how painful it is to 
look, for the first time, on the counte- 
nances of those we love, distorted and 
brutalised with the national vice? — the 
mother turned away her eyes, crying, 
in her agony : " Oh ! that I should be 
afraid to look upon the face of my boy 
— my own dear boy !" 

After assisting him into the house, 
the noisy revellers left the widow's 
home, and departed for scenes' more 
congenial to their habits. 

liiey had scarcely departed, when 
Mr. Heath, with a countenance more 
ghastly than usual, from excessive ex- 
citement, entered the kitchen, And ga- 
zing, in mournful silence, on mother 
and son, stood apparently absorbed in 
the train of thought to which the spec- 
tacle before him seebingly gave rise. 

" My/ good woman,'* he iam sloivly, 
as he turned to depart, ''thidisbutthe 
beginning of evil ; it' must be checked 
in time, ere worse come. It Hvfll be a 
dreadful task to me, but if I can serve 
you in this matter I will. Keep yonr 
son with you to-morrow, and, at this 
hour at night, 1 will come atid talk to 
him and you." The door closed' after 
him as he ceased speaking, and Dame 
Etheredge heard him enter his bed 
room: and long after the thougbtleBs 
young man had sunk into the troubled 
sleep of intoxication, the watchful mo- 
ther heard her lodger s measured, and 
melancholy tread, as he paced his room 
the whole night through, occasionally 
falling on his knees, and uttering 
mournful exclamations of remorse or 
sorrow. 

On the following day William was 
suffbrin^ the just and salutary punish- 
ment 01 his fault, from nature, (who 
always warns her children) in a viulent 
head-ache, and all its train of ills. He 
was both unable, and unwilling, to quit 
the house, though his mother attached 
so little importance to the Incoherent 
remarks of her eccentric lodger, that 
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in the keenness of her sorrow, she omit- 
ted to mention his obseryations to her 
son. She observed that Mr. Heath 
had sent back his food un tasted during 
the day, and occasionally a thought 
glanced across her mind that there 
mi^ht be a hidden meaning in the words 
he had uttered. When, however, the 
evening wore away, and he did not 
leave his sitting room, the good Dame 
busied herself with preparing some 
gruel for her son's supper, and advising 
him to go to bed, she, with true mater- 
nal indulgence, carried up his evening 
meal to his bed side ; and feelinor the 
necessity of givin<r some admonition, 
she opened the book that supplied her 
both with consolation and reproof, and 
commenced reading: "Woe unto the 
drunkards of Eaphraim,'' when both 
herself, and her, perhaps, somewhat 
unwilling auditor, were startled by 
the abrupt opening of the door, and 
the appearance of their lodger who en- 
tered, and drawing a chair, seated him- 
self at the foot of the bed exactly oppo- 
site both mother and son. There was 
a concentrated expression of determi- 
nation in his countenance, different 
from the melancholy wildness usually 
apparent in his looks and demeanour. 

Before either the startled mother or 
soti had sufficiently recovere^l their sur- 
prise to utter a word, the unceremo- 
nious visitor commenced speaking, in 
a firm, though somewhat hollow tone, 
arid if we except ^ certain tremulous- 
ne^ about his witbered hands which 
claspfed* the i^oc'ke^ bible befQr,e alluded 
to, his whole^ manner ^yas earnest; ani 
collectecf. ' . ' . _ ,,; . . 

<* f come'fo redeem my promi^,',', he,, 
8ald,'"t(i try to 4o you goc^dt-lisjQU,) 
to vi'hat I have to tell yeu young mn, 
for'U concerns you to kpow '?ii;ia re- 
member it, as long as yoa.ljy^j-. I da( 
not ask you to \)]iy ii^ej, pr fcOj thi;ik 
charftably of fue ; jri«j do , not dp jthe 
latter no^Tj and when .you ,,h^ve Ipj^ardv 
the' source of the mippry, y^u.Jiaye ^itrj, 
neBsedj I' am sure you wilj not do the., 
former. You see before voi^ a. wretch 
who has lost all claim to tne sympathy 
of humanity. t*es! you liave fudged 
me rightly, as a man stained- with deadr 
liest crime. 1 was pnce virt^uqus, and 
happy, and One fatal yipe, with iits en- 
chanting allurements, plui^ed me into 
the foulebt depths of guilt. . I entered 



life with bright prospects; respectably 
connected, my business, that of a book- 
seller, was thriving and prosperous. 
My wife and only daughter were all 
that I could wish ; I was blessed ffir, 
far, beyond my deserts, and i rashly, 
in the insolence of my prosperity, tri- 
fled with my mercies. I had been re- 
marked in my neighbourhood as a man 
fond of home, and seldom seen out of 
it. Indeed I had so many sources of 
happiness there, that I felt no disposi- 
tion ever to leave it. But one failing, 
engendered by easy circumstances, had 
beset me. I had become fond of the 
^ pleasures of the table,' as epicurianism 
is called, consequently, when I was 
elected to an office in the parish in 
which I was a householder, and com- 
pelled to leave my beloved home on the 
business it enjoined, I carried with me 
the germ of an evil which, companion- 
ship with others, soon ripened into 
fearful magnitude. I have neither time 
or strength to tell you by what imper- 
ceptible degrees my habit gained such 
powerful ascendancy, as to arouse the 
attention of friends and awaken sorrow 
in the heart of one whose married life 
had, previously, been a scene of un- 
interrupted happiness. Expostulation 
made me angry and wayward, I refused 
to be 'schooled,' as I termed it : a sort 
of coldness sprung up between me and 
my wife. 

<' I soon found that the seat in the 
tavern pari our, cArefjiHy* at certain 
hours ewQry .efvening set apart for my 
sole use, was nK>jpe:pl«Mant. than the 
seat at my.ow»Q.fire*sfd(e, now« rendered 
doubly ( dAkll by the : absence :>ofi 07. 
daughter;, /WbO'had 'been lent to^ school 
in.thjp <saiitttry>. by herfwotfcer, tovaTo 
her,ff)Qm wltAeasing -the- degradation of 
heifi Hpworthyn'&thes.v. -^ However my 
beH);t haidt•f^hanged:'Wlt:thf> tegard ^to 
others, for that dear child 1 stiU tester- 
tala^ A'feoKlBessitfaiat' migihii bei^ortted 
adoration, it tseemed as df iShe wns the 
only, creature my heard heart could 
love. Jusfc God| that tihetsbottldiiave 
been msde. my punishment \ k drove 
dowft every- W4ek to see her, and oa 
that dav'l.aljwavsreiturnedhmneaober; 
invapiably waking promises of amend'* 
ment»"-^roinises w^ioh I never iseft 
more than twelve hours. ^ I found 
plenty of faUe or fboltsh fniendv vcady 
at aU times to excuse we to .my face, - 
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by saying that, at all events, I was * an 
eDcmy to no one but myself.' The 
' father of lies' could not possibiy in- 
vent a more specioas falsehood; I 
neglected my home, my business, and 
my family; as a natural consequence, 
all went wrong in a few years. I 
became embarrassed; my wife's little 
property was all sold or mortgaged, 
to keep up my credit ; and, to add 
to my difficulties, my confidential 
shopman left my employment, and esta- 
blished himself in business in my imme- 
diate neighbourhood, to my serious 
injury. I was no longer able to return 
to habits of regularity, and compete 
with my rival. 1 was still proud ; and 
so great was the opinion entertained of 
my business and resources, that though 
my failing: was ' known to all men,' few 
believed that ruin was actually staring 
me in the face. I, however, knew the 
startling fact ; a fiend like resolution 
arose in my mind ; I determined not to 
be a poor man, however great the crimes 
I committed ; I resolved to retain my 
station in society by some effort, no 
matter how desperate. 
*' My daughter had now left school, and 
her influence over me had 'grown with 
her growth, and strengthened with her 
strength;' clearly as i loved lier,I felt her 
presence a restraint ; I could not bear 
the scrutiny of her clear dark eye, so 
open and candid in its gentle expression, 
still less could I endure to look upon 
her-^ so innocent, beautiful, end ac- 
complished, MnA think: of her dawning 
womanhood being passed m poverty, 
and that to» of my pr^odudng! The 
tumult of my thoughts kept iM in con- 
stittt nusery; I beoameiis'Tll'as I' was 
unhappy. My affectionate child was 
not slow topereeite my mfental suff^r^ 
ings, and she ktrove to soothe me with 
attentions that alternately gratified and 
agonised m&. . > .. 

« My stuck- -had become gtcpatlyreda- 
ced, thonghUiis faet w^sttot yet percept 
tible tn> others; amd whether the wish 
waa ^father to the thought^ i know not ; 
but. 1 dreamed a tempting fata^ dream, 
thfti my hovsii \mA been burned dowi^, 
during .thB absence* of my family, aiid ' 
the. large sum ikirwiiich I was insured^ 
enaMed roe to go With increased mean^ 
into'business. From thalr« timet had 
but.oiM thought, one>demonin€ desire'; 
and the spirit of evi^ when he has 



once caused a wicked thought to enter 
a man's mind, never leaves him long 
without opportunity of accomplishing 
it. it was summer, and my wife wished 
for her usual trip to a watering place, 
I acquiesced so readily to ber desire, 
that I thought she looked suspiciously 
at me, and exchanged glances with my 
daughter. Preparations were speedily 
made for their departure. Alas! my 
wife's suspicions were aroused that all 
was not right, that my mind was wan- 
dering ; and it seems, as T learned many 
years after, she took her daughter into 
her confidence, and they arranged they 
would leave home, as if to take the 
steam boat to Uamsgate ; that instead 
of embarking on that same day, my wife 
should remain at a friends in the cit^, 
and that my daughter should return m 
the evening at the time when I was 
known to be absent, let herself in with 
the latch key at the back entrance, and 
observe if all was right, remain in her 
own room to sleep, and join her mother 
early in the morning, when, if her re- 
port was favourable, they were to pro- 
ceed. My wife's anxiety was so great 
she could not think of going without 
these precautions, and they both knew, 
if I discovered the unexpected return, 
1 should not be angry at what was, in 
fi^ct, only the overweening solicitude, 
of afi'ection, rendered zealous by my 
reserve and strange manner. 

" I purchased this little book that I 
hold in my hand, for my poor child, as 
a present, on her departure ; she tou^ it 
from me with a sorrowful look, as if 
the shadow of coming ill had dimme^ 
the brightness of her voung spirit^ and 
her tears Ml fast when t kis8e4..n^r 
cheek. Ohlhow often liaVe I, witti 
agonizing tenacity of remembrance, re- 
caWedj that parting! seen my child's 
feit* up-turned face, and felt the warm 
tears guWiiri^ over my rugged cheek I 

"Ttt^ey' left, 'and 1, like a spirit of 
evU,^' Commenced my diabolical work. 
My plan was sCion arranged, for I feared 
to lofee time 5 the' ferment of my mind 
kept iri^ in dbnstknt activity. i;ircum- 
static'es 'greatly favoured me; for my 
feittal^ "serVlErat 'had accompanied my 
wiffe';' ^ttd the shop boy, who caused 
me'thCgt'eiitiEifift perplexity, was sent 
for snddetilyj'in'fconsequence of the ill- 
ness of Ms Hi'^her. I'he person hired 
to wait On hie, in the place of the ser- 
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vant, was to come onlj daily. Erery 
time durine that fearful daj when my 
heart failea me, I applied ror courage 
to ardent spirits. It was therefore with 
DO want of the sin and sorrow dealing 
potion, that I went to mv old haunt at 
night. Gladly would i have stayed 
away, but, with the cunning of crime, 
I knew that every thing depended on 
my acting in accordance witn my usual 
habits; any peculiarity I knew would 
be commented on. I therefore compel- 
led myself to remain in my shop, until 
the usual hour for closing arrived, and 
after seeing the shop carefully closed, 
I busied mjself in laying light, com- 
bustible things about the shop ; turned 
the gas, which I had extinguished, on, 
so that it should escape from all the 
burners ; closed iip erery aperture which 
might diffuse it, and took my departure 
to the taYcm. A fire already consuming 
my own heart, which has remained un- 
quenched, to this day, 1 stayed two 
hours at the rendezvous, and then hast- 
ened home. In the dead of the night, 
wrapped only in a loose dressing gown, 
that my escape might appear sudden 
and perilous, I found means to intro- 
duces light into the shop, by removing 
the plug with which I had stepped the 
key nole, and, as I expected, from the 
quantity of gas that had escaped, I per- 
ceived a bright sheet of flame filling 
the whole space. I fled to my room, 
and threw myself into bed, almost de- 
termined, in my misery, to allow myself 
to perish. A space that seemed to me 
like an age, elapsed, and then I heard 
the crackling of wood, as if the shop 
door, communicating with the passage, 
was on fire, and I distinctly heard the 
roaring of the flames. In a few mo- 
ments there was a dawhing against the 
front door, and bursting of the shut- 
ters, when the peat ap flames rushed 
wildly forth, defying all controul ; in 
an incredible small space of time, the 
atair case was on fire, and 1 threw up 
mj window and looked forth on the sea 
or heads that a few moments had col- 
lected together. The multitude with 
one voice, called to me to escape, while 
I, in the excitement of the moment, 
«h1 actually feeling a diabolical delight 
in the work of dea&nction, threw my- 
self into frantic nostures, which were 
mistaken by the numane for the ges- 
tuies of deapair. I scarcely know how 



I escaped, but a strong arm impelled 
me forward, and I recovered Arom a 
partial delirium on finding myself fn 
the open air. 

'^ From some cause there was great 
delay in getting water, and the house 
was in flames from one end to another, 
before any measures could be taken to 
check the progress of the devouring 
element. 

** Mine was a comer house, and a 
filendly neighbour in the narrow street 
that opened at the side of my shop, drag- 
ged nie through the crowd into their 
dwelling. I looked through their draw- 
ing room windows, now fast cracking 
with the heat from my premises, when 
my eye alighted on one window of a back 
room, that looked into the side street, 
and immediately faced me. My daugh- 
ter's beautiful geraniums stood there, in 
their lattice-work stand. The thought 
of her brought tears to my eyes. I dared, 
in my impiety, mentally to thank God 
for her safety. My impious prayer was 
speedily confounded, for, as if to sear 
my eye-balls with horror, 1 beheld the 
window open, and the imploring face 
of my precious child present itself to 
my distracted gaze. Her arms were 
stretched out, and the flames from the 
window below spreading upwards, 
seemed to leap towards her ; a sudden 

fust of wind blowing them aside, ena- 
led her to look out again, and then 
her eyes met mine. 1 saw that the 
book i had given her was in her hand. 
She looked mournfully at me and shook 
her head in despair ; suddenly she made 
an effort, leaned over the row of flow- 
ers, and threw the bible towards me ; 
impelled by the strength of despair, it 
fell at my feet. She stood with her 
hands clasped, as if in prayer, for a 
moment, and then the volumes of smoke 
hid her from my si^ht for ever ; mean- 
while I was restrained by force from 
throwing myself out of window. I 
foamed, and raved, and yelled in agony. 
Young manl 1 cannot tell you what 
followed. It was found necessary to set 
me apart from my fellow beings, though 
one strong sentiment of bitter unex- 
tinguishable remorse haunted me ever. 
One sweet ftce waa ever looking im- 
ploringly on me. I seemed to try in- 
cessantly to reach her, but yawning 
chasms, emitting snlphnrona smoke, 
and torrents of blood and flame, ever 
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obstructed my course. My share in 
the crime, it seems, was unsuspected ; if 
my wife entertained suspicions, she 
never uttered them, and she explained 
satisfactorily, the circumstance of her 
daughter's return. You say, perhaps, 
that 1 thus escaped the vengeance of 
the law, — vengeance of the law indeed ! 
Oh! what is that to the vengeance 
of an offended God? Alas! alas! 
what it is possible for frail huma- 
nity to suffer, and still live on! God 
mercifully took my poor wife to him- 
self, but I was not permitted to die. 
After years of frantic visions, a more 
exquisite agony was sent. My reason 
returned, and with it the recollection 
of my fearful crime, stamped with ter- 
rible distinctness on my tortured mind. 
I cannot rest, I cannot sleep, I cannot 
read, I cannot pray. Remember young 
man, and tremble! Intemperance 
caused my crime ! my sufferings ! as 
if no aggravation of my remorse should 
be wanting, a relative died in India, 
and left me a handsome fortune ; the 
news arrived only six months after the 
dreadful catastrophe related. Oh what 
to me is wealth? Will it cleanse my 
guilty conscijence? Will it restore my 
murdered child? Only in one instance 
has it served me ; it enabled me to res- 
tore, anonymously, and in enlarged 
amount, the insurance money so frau- 
dulently, and fatally obtained. Yes, 
rash youth ! 1 can re-echo, with all th© 
intensity of suffering, the prophet's 
denunciation/: * Wo ! Wo 1 to the drunk- 
ards of Ephralmy •" 

The agitated narVator rose froni hia 
seat before his hdrror-stricUen auditors 
bad recovered, from their shock, at h!a 
terrible recital, pe was lieavlng. the 
room with treipbling step, when be 
sunk down, exhausted with his emo-| 
tions, on the floor. l>ame Etbcredga 
ran, with tearful eyes, to hts^ assistance j 
a little wafer on his suiiken temples, 
soon revived'niw, bat tfy: expresftion 
of bis eyes' was strangdy alttJred ; theif 
unnatural Brigbtneiss 4iad tfed-, a>ida 
dull film seemed gatherbg" over them. 
He refused ^\\ further assistance, and 
went alone to his chamber for the night. 
An undefinahle feeling of anxiety and 
dread, caused the widow and her son 
to decide upon sitting up to listen to 
the movements of their wretched in- 
mate. It is not diseredi table to their 

Vol. I.] 



hearts to say, that they passed the night 
in fervent prayer, and oeep contrition, 
undisturbed by any sound from their 
inmate. When the usual hour arrived 
for calling him, Dame Etheredge re- 
ceived no answer ; she enterefl hastily, 
and there, seated in his chair, dressed 
as he left them on the preceding night, 
his bible clasped in his hand, was the 
unfortunate man. Death! had come 
at last to release him from his wearv 
load of. "regret, remorse, and sin I*' 
He had been dead some hours. The 
excitement and humiliation of his con- 
fession had been more than his enfee- 
bled frame could bear. An ink stand 
was before him, and on looking; into 
the pocket bible, the name of Wilfiam 
EJtheredge was writtehwith the appro- 
priate text : ** Wq utito them that are 
mighty to drink wine, and men of 
strength to mingle strong drink.'* 
A tedious litigation about his property 
ensued among his relati ves, and perhaps, 
the only persons who ultiftmtely bene- 
fitted by his money were the lawyers. 

William Etheredee never forgot the 
dreadfnl narrative he had listened to ; 
and never ceased to value the little 
book to which such a terrible Tntere'st 
was attached. He, and his good mother 
also, formed a ' reaolutipti to abstain 
from the deadly potions of strong 
drink ; and, if at any time, allurements 
of company, or je^ts of would-be wits, 
caused him for a ihomertt'to waver, one 
glance at the line, traced in fbe agoniies 
of death u)f>on the saferedjiage^ re-flssn- 
red hiin and bade ^irni iifersevere. Wfl- 
fiam's improved moral and relig?t>Q8 
habits, combined wUhlndustrrj to lead 
bim Into a more' safe- occupation thkn 
-that be followed at thte commericeanetttfof 
our harraflve. The pocket bible wat bf 
fii finite!^ in dre value, as a legacy, than 
the money wblcb Was so keenly con- 
tended' for. Ifishkfdly tieceasary ttFsay 
Hhat, when 'thfe bftive* working -men of 
Preston, ^6;tb«!ir eternal honour, planted 
t^^'firtn 'siafillat-d'of to^al abstinence, 
^ «hd^b<mted,^ Prcedomfrom England's 
curse,**' when at length their voice had 
resounded to the * sweet south' of Bri- 
tein,WilUam Etheredge gladly hailed the 
sotihd, and hastened to si^n th6 pledge, 
feeling that though the iskad is rod, 
a comparatively tempenite reputation, 
safety only w^s to be found in bntiHb 

ABSTINEKCEi - ' 
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Hb who ponders, habitually, the re- 
alitiea of life which pass before him, if 
his creed include the do'ctrine that in- 
temperance is an acquired, — an unna- 
tural habit, is apt to fall into great 
perplexity when he observes that, not- 
withstanding the deep abhorrence in 
which, 80 called, moderate drinkers of 
intoxicating liquors hold intemperate 
practices, and their oft boasted intel- 
lectual superiority to any thing so de- 
basing : — that, notwithstanding all 
this, as fast as death thins the ranks of 
immoderate drinkers, others step for- 
ward to occupy the places of those who 
fall, and thus perpetuate intemperance. 
The only conclusion which a sound 
and unprejudiced mind can, in view of 
these considerations, form, is that in- 
toxicating liquors contain some princi- 
ple possessing a tendency, naturally, 
when used, to induce immoderation in 
that use. Such a principle all intoxi- 
cating liquors do, without question, 
contain; and, further, it is no other 
than the very principle of intoxication 
in those liquors, viz., — alcohol. There 
is abundant reason for regarding it as 
a demonstrable proposition that, " the 
moderate use of intoxicating liquors'* is 
the legitimate parent of intemperate 
habits. We do not, however, suppose 
that all who use, moderately, intoxica- 
ting liquors, inevitably fall into the im- 
moderate use of them. Numerous 
principles, of a character diametrical 
to that of the principle of intoxicating 
liquors, operate actively, and exten- 
sively in human society, and neutralize, 
in various degrees, the tendency which 
alcohol possesses to implant habits of 
intemperance. That alcohol, and con- 
sequently those liquids also which con- 
tain it, possess this tendency, would 
not be so disputed as it is, were all to 
observe, closely, the steps by which 
their relatives and acquaintance, many 
of them, forsake the path of sobriety ; 
or were they, at least the majority of 
them, even to observe, carefully, the 
influence of alcoholic liquors upon 
themselves. 

An attempt to discover the origin of 
the before mentioned tendency in alco- 
hol, supposing its existence to be an 



established point, may not be fruitless. 
We therefore make it. Experience 
teaches us that between the human 
mind and body, there exists a strong 
sympathy, insomuch that one cannot 
be affected alone, but must, by yirtue of 
its mysterious union with it, communi- 
cate its affections to the other. Disor- 
dered bodily functions enervate the 
mind, while the mind, in a higher de- 
gree, affects the bodily functions. We 
find that mental depression is ever at- 
tended by conscious prostration of 
physical strength, which, if our experi- 
ence teach us rightly, partly briginateSy 
and partly by reaction of the mind 
upon the body arises from, depression 
of mind. Physical strength, the con- 
scious prostration of which is the 
concomitant of depression, or languor 
of mind, seems to rise with the vigonr 
to which the mind, from various cau- 
ses, may rise. For this reason the mind 
no sooner rises into yigour, whether 
directly, bjr the operation of some pas- 
sion, or indirectly, by any thing tending- 
to quicken the sanguineous circulation, 
than the bodily vigour rises with it, or 
apparently so. Alcohol, however dila- 
ted, and with whatever combined, pro- 
duces an accelerated sanguineous cir- 
culation, and, by it, an invigoration 
of mind, and its consequent increase of 
bodily strength; which invigoration 
and increase are, however, of but short 
continuance. Hence, we may, in pas- 
sing, observe, arises that monstrous 
delusion, that <' intoxicating liquors 
contribute, in a considerable degree, to 
physical strength.'' Alcohol, and all 
alcoholic liquors, being known, after 
this manner, to create an artificial 
strength, (for it is but artificial after 
all, as is manifest from its sudden pro- 
duction), men are apt, when fatigued, 
to use them. 

There is a certain level, at which the 
mental vigour, or " spirits," as we 
generally call it, is natural, and health- 
ful. This level varies, of course, with 
age, constitution, and habit: but we 
are supposing that there is, at every 
period, some level of natural, and 
healthful mental vigour. It seems 
natural to suppose that if the mental 
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vigour be, under any circumgtances, 
and from any cause, raised, to any ele- 
vation above its natural level, it must, 
on the suspension, or expansion of the 
cause of its elevation, suffer a corres- 
ponding depression below the said na- 
tural level : experience tells us that 
this is the case. Fright, for example, 
rallies both mental and bodily vigour, 
but, as soon as the fright haCs ceased, 
the mind and body do not sink down to 
a naturally vigourous state, merely, 
but to a condition of mental depression, 
and bodily exhaustion. The same may 
be said of unnatural excitement of any 
kind, whether it arise from pleasure or 
from pain, but particularly if from 
pleasurable causes: among which we 
may rank alcoholic stimulation. Agree- 
ably to the foregoing considerations, 
it appears very evident that alcoholic 
stimulation produces, subsequently, an 
aggravated depression. Now, unless 
the subject of this depression be aware 
of this tendency in the stimulation 



which he is employing, he flies to it, 
again and again, increasing his sup- 
posed need ot it, until, in many cases, 
he creates, in himself, an actual need of 
it. Many, alas 1 are correct when they 
tell us that they cannot live without 
alcoholic liquors, inasmuch as the de- 
pression, under which, but for them, 
they would labour, would be intolera- 
ble.* This habit of stimulation esta- 
blished, passes, almost imperceptibly, 
into intemperance. Stimulation be- 
comes a fixed habit, and requires ha- 
bitual increase, until, at length, its 
required increase produces habitual 
intoxication. The origin of the ten- 
dency of the, so called, moderate use of 
intoxicating liquors, to produce immo- 
deration in the use of them, is thus, in 
our opinion, sufficiently obvious. 

J. C. W. 



* The use of a bitter tonic — such as an infusion 
of (gentian root, for instance, has been found infal- 
lible IB removing the morbid craving and depres - 
sioB, the writer refers to.— £p. 



THE DISAPPOINTMENTS OF MEN OF GENIUS. 



It is everywhere evident in the annals 
* t)f humanity, that the unmerited triids 
and disappointments to which sterling 
genius is ever subjected, have their 
origin in the worst feelings which can 
convulse the heart, although wearing 
outwardly an appearance of profound 
concern for the advancement of mankind. 
No sooner does a man signalize himself 
by a certain fecility of invention or 
intellectual superiority, than he is at 
once thrown into a position which calls 
npon his best energies to bear him up 
against the malignity of the masses 
from which he separates himself. If he 
be the member of a profession, he is 
frequently rejected by the duller track- 
plodding brethren of his craft, in conse- 
q uence of his daring innovations. From 
these he is cast forth, and he finds no 
sympathy with the rest of the world, 
because he is in advance of it ; however, 
the want of charity with the latter is a 
supine persecution, because to use a very 
brief scholium of Paley, " man is a bun- 
dle of habits,*' and the mind rejects 51 
sudden change of diet after having hern 
accustomed to a set fare. But the 



hostility of the former is active, because 
interested, and very often violent from 
weakness and ignorance. Many of the 
greatest discoveries that ever broke upon 
man ; even many whereby the human 
race has been most sibgularly benefitted, 
have had to combat that kind of deter- 
mined hostility which knows of no truce, 
and from which no temporary cessation 
can ever be hoped, until it is at length 
eut-brav^ed by popular applause ; we 
mean the adverse array of vain empiri- 
cism backed by rooted prejudice. 

It cannot be that we already know so^ 
much of ourselves and the things aro|in,d^ 
us, as to forbid our entertaining^ justly 
a report of the labours of thpse whose • 
reason is racked, during alife.-tijne, in 
search of ore in which they: the,aiselvea, 
though the discoverers, never, partici- 
pate. A man may bft.a member of a 
society or of a profession,, and as long 
as he remains whats^ is . termed a fellow 
or a brother, the hearts, of his compeers 
are yet unclosed ^ against him; but let 
him shoot from the crowd, and he at 
once throws himself into an arenaaround 
which the wprld stands spectator of tha 

8 2 
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reiteration of the spectacle of one con- 
tending against thousands. 

^ The man of genius on first declaring 
himself, stands alone until he is deve- 
loped to the tardy sense of the commu- 
nity, as he cannot apply to himself the 

" SoUmen miserls aoeioa habnisse doloris ;" 

that last halm of the wretched when not 
too far gone to philosophise a little. 
Great discoveries, which have suffered 
the longest suspension from popularity, 
are necessarily those which demand for 
their appreciation a certain degree of 
knowledge of the science in which they 
have heen made ; consequently the repu- 
tation of the discoverers is at first 
entirely in the hands of competitors, 
jealous ofhispenetration,and arrogating 
to themselves the office of reporting 
upon his merits. Thus, as usual, we 
accept without question the false report 
of an interested few, who discuss but 
reject everything surpassing their own 
low per centage of ability, until the 
public instinct has discovered much 
rationality on the one hand, and much 
falsehood and distortion on the other. 

All those discoveries which mark 
distinct epochs in the history of our 
species have been met by an insane and 
virulent opposition from men, of whom 
it would be charity to suppose that their 
scoffing malignity was founded on con- 
viction. But unfortunately for them- 
selves, amid the prostrate writhings of 
defeat, their nature can be no longer 
concealed, for in their agony they tear 
the veil which they had worn over it.* 

If we desire to poise the scales with 
the hand of justice, we can judge better 
of men who are co-existent with our- 
selves than of character which has pre- 
ceded us, and for an estimate of which 
we are thrown upon the discretion of 
others. . On looking round among even 
the greatest men now living, if oppor- 
tunity be afforded of perusing their 
characters through their actions, there 
will be found not some small defect — 
some venial insufficiency, but some great 
and headlong weakness, some absolute 
caret in the map of the mind, — 

"A sinking power Tor ever working downwards;" 

and to afford a uniform support to the 
weak side is what the most eminent men 
have not succeeded in doing. We are 
now speaking of those gifted with en 

* This rtmatk applies in the present day to 
Tee-totalism. [Ed.] 



dowments of the first order, to whieh 
they have superadded the soundest 
accomplishment attainable by human 
capacity. In the absence of bad feeling, 
it IS something of this kind that hurries 
certain men on to throw themselves in 
the way of others, in their forced com- 
parison with whom they lose that res- 
pectable standard which they otherwise 
would have retained. The names of 
some of these are known to as only 
through a certain false polish which they 
have derived from long friction against 
reputations of the first water, and but 
for which they had never heen heard of. 

We have alluded to the failing of all 
greatness, and if with the utmost vigi- 
lance this cannot he veiled, how much 
more abject is the state of those who 
voluntarily precipitate themselves with- 
out knowing it until the final shock 
brings them some consciousness of their 
fall. It is obvious that the most active 
opponents of every great improvement, 
although ranking high in the supposed 
acquisition of worldly wisdom, nave, 
according to the simplest policy of life, 
shown themselves the least wise of all 
those to whom the new system has been 
announced, since generally they and 
their modicum of reputation are crushed 
by their vain opposition to that which 
they either did not comprehend, or were 
too disingenuous te admit. The learn- 
ing of the facetious Rabelais excited 
much apprehension among his fellow 
clerks, who very reasonably accused him 
of sorcery, because he understood Greek. 

If we examine into our modern selves 
our astonishment grows, that the manna 
of wisdom has not been showered upon 
us from the examples of our forefinthers. 
We are grateful for the benefits they 
have left us, in proportion as we profit 
by them, without being desirous of learn- 
ing their merits or origin, while we 
would impeach all those who would add 
to the stock, as studiosi rerum notfarumf 
and even to the full measure has been 
the punishment that has awuted such. 
The credulity of mankind has always 
been a favourite subject with the pseudo- 
sapient ; yet however extravagant may 
be human credulity, it is nevertheless 
surpassed by human incrednlity ; for, 
while the most absurd charlatanism 
gains credit in the world, a miracle is 
demanded in support of a thesis based 
upon truth. 
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In considering any of the innumera- 
ble controTersies that have ensued upon 
valuable discoveries, it will be found 
that opposition has been offered princi- 
pally by persons and parties whose 
interest would suffer b^ the establish- 
ment of a change. Declining influence, 
and wounded reputation^ constitute 
together a lever of excitement, which 
have driven men to every extremity ; 
and such it is said to have been .tluit 
killed Leibnitz, in the very heat of the 
controversy arisiug from the discoveries 
of Newton. 

If the merits of the persecuted Colum- 
bus be justly appreciated, it must be 
admitted that his genius and enterprise 
exceeded all similar qualifications pos- 
sessed by those who have followed him 
in the path of discovery. Eight years 
of his valuable life were trifled away in 
patient endurance of the alternate favour 
and discountenance of the court of 
Spain; yet so confident was he of the 
existence of a great western warld, that 
he met patiently the sneers of those who 
treated his proposition as a wild chimera. 
The mere circumstance of his traversing, 
with ships manned with mutinous and 
reluctant crews, latitudes to which the 
most adventurous navigator of his time 
iiad never dreamt of penetrating, was 
an undertaking, at which, well known 
as those seas now are, a modern navi- 
gator would quail. It has fallen to him 
to realize the prediction of Seneca in 
the chorus of the Medea ; for this old 
Spanish Roman was one of those who 
have cast off the film that blinds other 
men, in order to look through and 
through our nature. He says^*" Late 
posterity shall see the time when the 
western ocean shall not be the bound of 
all things; but a vast continent shall 
appear, a new world sha)l be discovered, 
nor shall Thule be any longer the re- 
motest regiou of the earth," Seneea 
lived in the first century, but who will 
deny that he was in advance of the savans 
of the fifteenth? 

No sooner did Columbus distinguish 
himself by his genius and penetration, 
than his subsequent life oecame one 
uninterrupted term of persecution. 
While soliciting a favourable considera- 
tion of his proposals, he was represented 
to the world as a designing impostor ; 
and even when his discoveries were 
effected, this brought no change of for- 



tune, for he was then more than ever 
the victim of the foulest calumny, and 
most specious misrepresentations. In 
a letter addressed to Ferdinand his 
involuntary patron, after speaking mo- 
destly of his own disco veries^he continues 
— " Let it not be a further injury to 
the Castilian name, nor let ages to come 
know that there were wretches so vile 
as to think of recommending themselves 
to your majesty, by destroying the 
unfortunate and miserable Christopher 
Columbus, not for his crimes, but for 
giving Spain a new world." 

As in the case of Galileo, this unfor- 
tunate man's'enemies succeeded but too 
well, as is known from the circumstance 
of his having been brought back to 
Spain, disgraced and ignominiously 
ironed ; where he suffered an imprison- 
ment of four years under accusations 
which could never be substantiated 
against him. At the expiration of this 
period he was again released and sent 
out to prosecute further discoveries, 
which he undertook cheerfully. He 
was interred at Seville with great fune- 
ral pomp, and followed to the tomb by 
a numerous train of attendants. These 
could not have been his friends, for 
they were few, while his enemies were 
many ; therefore the ceremony must 
have been one rather of rejoicing than 
of mourning. 

It is one of the leading curiosities of 
popular inconsistency to receive and 
cling to the grossest deception, while the 
most important truths demonstrable by 
incontrovertible philosophical positions 
are attacked by arguments the most 
futile and contemptible. Of this des- 
cription were the objections urgeid by 
the contemporaries of Copernicus 
against his disposition of the solar sys- 
tem ; and to do otherwise than to give 
the authors of them credit for a turn 
for sarcasm, would be to raiae to the 
standard of men of mind those hireling 
Jesuitical drivellers, who have ever been 
ready to throw their obscure names and 
valueless reputations into the scale 
against those of others who have been 
destined '* to set up the lights in the 
temples.*' 

As it is a quality of genius to be dif- 
fident of its own powers, so it is also 
a characteristic oithe same to be liberal 
in the highest degree to the merits of 
others. Thus Copernicus, so far from 
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claiming for himself the praise of having 
been the first to bring forward the 
arrangement associated with his name, 
he declared that his earliest idea on the 
subject he derived from Plutarch, who 
says that <^ Philolaus and other Pytha- 
goreans placed the sun as a centre, 
round which the earth was made to 
revolve." 

Galileo acknowledged at once the 
Copernicus system ; and so subjected 
himself to a course of persecution which 
ended only with his life. Before his 
time the new theory had made little 
progress in Italy ; and no sooner did he 
proclaim his adhesion to it, than the 
Jesuits rose against him on the plea that 
he was attempting to subvert estab- 
lished opinions, and introduce heresy. 
Amid his distresses he had recourse for 
protection to his professedly warm 
patrons, the family of the Medici ; but 
they also abandoned him. His opinions 
were pronounced highly dangerous, and 
he was summoned in 1615 before the 
Inquisition, by which tribunal he was 
condemnen to imprisonment for life, to 
' afford him leisure for timely recantation 
of his monstrous and incomprehensible 
doctrines. This decree was, however, 
revoked afterwards, from apprehension 
of the scandal occasioned by it. 

The opinions of Galileo were ac- 
counted heretical, because they tended 
to show in a new light the inscrutable 
wisdom of the Diety ; and his discoveries 
were deemed infamous because the 
knowledge which led to them incom- 
parably exceeded that of his persecutors, 
who had not religion enough to confess 
that they had taught in vain the extra- 
vagant fable which makes myriads of 
worlds wait upon the sun, and reduces 
inexpressible distance to the point com- 
prehended within the orbit of even the 
most remote of our planetary neigh- 
bours. 

The Italian priesthood were implaca- 
ble, because they had received without 
question, and taught without examina- 
tion, what had been transmitted to them 
through a long series of centuries ; and 
they could not have been less tolerant 
of a spoliation of their possessions, than 
they proved themselves of the infliction 
suffered by their false reputation from 
the fearless adhesion of the " starry 
Galileo'' to a compendium of beautiful 
truths, which, on consideration, must 



have struck the most ordinary under- 
standing. 

Harvey's discovery of the circulation 
of the blood was an era in medical science 
which, like other threatening revolu- 
tions, was not unaccompanied by its 
convulsions. Like a true philosopher, 
this patient and searching pathologist 
resisted the duction of nis discovery 
until he had prepared himself to subdue 
the«cruples of the most hardy sceptics, 
and to exhibit, by reasonable demons- 
tration, the fact which he announced, 
and of which he had already convinced 
himself. On the promulgation of this 
diKCovery it was immediately attacked 
by many obscure practitioners, but espe- 
cially by ^milius Parisanus, a Venetian 
physician. To this opponent Harvey 
found it difficult to reply ; not from any 
power of argument on the part of the 
other, but from the impossibility uf 
treating reasonably matter thrown to- 
gether in a style so ingeniously conglo- 
merated. 

This was succeeded by innumerable 
treatises put forth by members of almost 
every medical school in Europe, wherein 
the discovery was attacked rather in a 
spirit of abuse than in a tangible style 
of reasoning ; and even as late as the 
beginning of the last century essay after 
essay was put forth and lecture upon 
lecture delivered, in order to disprove 
the circulation of the blood. Dr. 
Harvey is said to have declared that he 
never could induce any of his medical 
brethren past the meridian of life even 
to entertain the subject with him ; bat 
had the good man studied a little more 
of%the morale of his species his wonder- 
ment at this would not have been ex- 
pressed in a manner so single-minded as 
to be remarkable. 

As the theory made progress the 
tone of its opponents began to change. 
They were compelled to lulmi t the truth, 
but strove to deprive the discoverer of 
his due merits; some by claiming the 
discovery themselves, and others by 
attributing a knowledge of the fact to 
various individuals. 

In 1669 a pamphlet appeared, con- 
taining an- attempt to snow that the 
action of the heart on the mass of blood 
was known to King Soloman. Again 
by means of a similar brochure the dis- - 
tinction was claimed for one Father 
Paul, who, it was stated, being already 
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too mach suspected of heresies^ dared 
not published his discovery for fear of 
the vengeance of the Inquisition. 

Van der Linden also attempted to 
prove that the circulation of the blood 
was known to Hippocrates. However, 
notwithstanding the most violent hos- 
tility, the unadvocated fact made prose- 
lytes, and Harvey lived to see his 
discovery appreciated ; "and he," says 
significantly the author of the Biogra- 
phia Medica, '^ was the only person who 
had that happiness, as he outlived those 
who assented to his theory on its first 
announcement." 

It might be hoped that in examining, 
in its results or its professed object, 
e?ery active or protracted opposition 
to the supersedence of rooted taliacies, 
that some creditable sentiment might be 
discovered at the bottom, as a fragment 
of an apology for a lost reputation, for 
this is the great stake played for on 
both sides ; but if we consider the means 
and circumstances of the most remark- 
able discoveries, if we read the contem- 
porary arguments held against them, 
they will be found to be urged in all 
cases on a principle exactly the reverse 
of Bacon's view, when he asks the ques- 
tion ** if time alter things for the worse, 
and wisdom and counsel shall not alter 
them for the better, what shall be the 
end !'* 

The hostility of Leibnitz to the New- 
tonian theories carries upon the face of 
it the legerdemain of philosophical 
argumentation ; and yet Leibnitz was a 
great man; but in his controversy with 
Newton he fell into the usual error of 
employing a self-adjusted standard in 
the estimation of the powers of another, 
forgetful of the difference between the 
natural force of intuitive faculty, and 
the power acqtiired from laborious cul- 
tivation. 

Dr. Thomson, in his history of the 
Royal Society on the subject of the 
dififerential calculus, says — " Had Leib- 
nitz behaved with tolerable candour and 
moderation, such was the mildness and 
unassuming modesty of Newton, that 
he might have passed off without ques- 
tion, at least in some measure, as the 
inventor of the differential method." 
It is, however, apparent throughout his 
writings that he had a tendency to claim 
discoveries which it is sufficiently evi- 
dent have not been made by him. He 



arrogated to . himself other theories of 
Newton, and the controversy was car- 
ried on with much acrimony, and it 
was even said that the effect of his suc- 
cessive defeats was to kill him. 

One of the most remarkable contro- 
versies that ever arose from Newton's 
views was that which was entertained 
on the theory of light. It was first at- 
tempted by the school of Descartes, 
and the defence of his position was an 
occupation which alone, for a time, di- 
verted him from every other pursuit. 

Among those who were desirous of 
distinguishing themselves as the oppo- 
nents of Newton were many who were 
altogether ignorant of mathematics ; 
and especially upon the continent, long 
after his death his discoveries were in- 
effectually attacked by wild and extra- 
vagant speculators, among whom were 
conspicuous the names of Gautier and 
Marat, who acquired afterwards an ex- 
ecrable notoriety for their share in the 
events of the French Revolution. 

Fulton, who is called by the Ame- 
ricans the inventor of the steam- boat, 
was treated by his countrymen as an 
idle speculator when about to bring 
his favourite scheme before the world. 
When he built his first steam-boat at 
New York, his project was regarded 
either as visionary, or looked upon 
with total indifference. He was not 
supported with even a word of encou- 
ragement bv those who professed them- 
selves his friends ; and on the day of 
the first experiment he was surrounded 
by thousands who expressed aloud their 
settled anticipation of the failure of 
this application of steam-power. The 
experiment proved highly satisfactory, 
but still Fulton was disappointed m 
the resolute incredulity of the public ; 
for although it was seen that this trial 
was successful, it was still doubted 
whether it could be repeated. 

Perhaps ameliorations in the practice 
of medicine are among those most diffi- 
cult of estimation, since results cannot 
here be commanded, but must depend 
upon multifarious and ever-varying 
circumstances. Chance has often dis- 
covered to us what we never could dis- 
cover for ourselves, and medicine is not 
less indebted to casualities than other 
sciences, altl^ough improvements here 
are much longer in making impression. 

Abridged from the Polytechnic Journal. 
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PENCILLINGS OP BACCHANALIANS, 

BY QUIZZINA SKETCH. 



No. 5.— THE MAN OF GENIUS. 



' When I drink— I fe«l. I fesl, 
Viiiont of poetic zeal." 



Fba-NK Tippleton had the misfortune 
to be considered a genins even from his 
childhood. Of course when his friends 
made the discovery of his intellectual 
powers, they left off thinlcing about 
rearing him by any established rules; 
for what had genius to do with the or- 
dinary trammels of education 1 All his 
little ebullitions of temper which, in an 
ordinary child, would have been pruned 
off as unsightly excrescences, were al- 
lowed full sway in Frank, because his 
genius must not be cramped. His way- 
wardness was pronounced, originality ; 
his indolence, intellectual abstraction ; 
his mischievous pranks, high imagina- 
tion ; his departures from truth, active 
inventive powers; and his conceited 
pertness, a rich vein of comic humour : 
m short, he received just such a train- 
ing as that unlucky cmld is sure to have, 
over whose cradle has been whispered, 
by fond relations, the talasmanic, fatal, 
and ill -applied word — genius 1 

With a host of faults, poor Frank 
was a generous and affectionate creature, 
full of noble impulses ! Alas! that they 
were but impulses — not principles. He 
grew up the delight of every company. 
<* His jests and jibes, his songs and 
flashes of merriment, were wont to set 
the table in a roar.'* His name was up 
as a humourist, and as that character 
supposed an inexhaustable fund of ani- 
mal spirits, as well as intellectual capa- 
bility, there was nothing Frank dreaded 
more than the fits of dejection that the 
re-action of his mind produced, after he 
had been delighting his admiring asso- 
ciates by the exercise of his " wit, and 
fun, and fire.'' He found out very early in 
life, that an artificial stimulant was just 
the thing^ to support his flagging ener- 

ties. He fancied that, in his own case, 
e could demonstrate the truth of the 
pernicious and lying aphorism, which 
many literary men so fully believe, that 



Mooss's Anaorbon, 

« wine whets the wit," and therefore he 
inured himself to taking as large a sup- 
ply as he could obtain credit tor from 
tradespeople, or receive from the mis- 
called hospitality of friends. Frank 
had great conversational powers, and a 
pen as ready as his tongue ; and as 
principle never put a stumbling block 
m his path, he became speedily popular, 
and he might have become speedily 
rich, but for one reason — what was that? 
was he indolent ? no man worked harder. 
He read every new book ; talked on 
various subjects iii as various compa- 
nies ; visited exhibitions, concerts, 
works of art ; attended lectures ; wrote 
letters innumerable to a host of corres- 
pondents; besides showering forth, in 
rich profusion, poems, epigrams, essays, 
tales, &c. &Ci Was he profusely cha- 
ritable ? In inclination, and by impulse, 
he was. If by any lucky coincidence 
some money came into his possession 
that would just pay a long standing 
bill to a traaesman grown desperately 
pressing, and at that very time a tale 
of distress met his ear, or a miserable 
object crossed his path, away would go 
the money into this new channel with- 
out a moment's calculation or hesita- 
tion. It was his boast that he never 
did things by halves ; and he has been 
known to be so struck by somethiag 
venerable in the look, or picturesque in 
the attitude of an old street-sweeper, 
that he has given him a couple of gui- 
neas; and not content with that, has 
taken him to a tavern, given the asto- 
nished mendicant as much of his favou- 
rite liquor as he could drink, and then 
by way of a climax to this consistant 
act, put the old man (helpless with in- 
temperance) and his broom, into a hack- 
ney coach and send him home. These 
sort of freaks Frank Tippleton styled 
" exercising an enlarged spirit of bene- 
volence." Yet though such follies cost 
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him more than he could afford, yet they 
did not cause the straightened circum- 
stances in which he was placed. 

I'he reason, in short, was this — '< he 
drank !'" not exactly as those drink who 
fall into actual brutality. No! like 
most bacchanalians, Frank claimed the 
merit of good intentions and an amiable 
motire; he drank to stimulate his brain, 
and make himself agreeable; he gaye 
his friends not only his conversation, 
but his constitution. One obvious con- 
sequence of this habit was want of re- 
gularity and punctuality — ihe man who 
spends his evenings in convivial circles 
cannot possiblj go with a clear brain to 
his desk in the morning. He began to 
be n )ted for not keeping faith in literary 
engagemeots. Then came the necessity 
of occasional intense application to his 
pursuits: that was quite ruinous to 
health. Excitement had so unstrung his 
nerves that study was almost impos- 
sible. Then came the hectic cheek, the 
nervous headache, the morbid appetite, 
and all that melanchuly class of com- 
plaints known as ''desk disorders'* — 
decanter should be substituted for desk^ 
and then the maladies would be rightly 
named. 

A female relative, whose admiring 
eyes were not quite so dazzled by 
Frank's splendid genius as to prevent 
her perceiving some spots on its bright- 
ness, determined to expostulate. She 
was, what is called, a strong minded 
(that is, a plain spoken) woman. A 
visit to London enabled her to see a 
great deal of her gifted relative's way of 
life; and her country simplicity was 
much outraged to perceive so little of 
the studious retirement, she had fan- 
cied necessary to mental excellence, in 
Frank's habits. The very first time 
she heard him complain of '' headache 
and application,'' she exclaimed with 
more candour than courtesy, "Oh, 
you're killing yourself." 

Frank who had been used to have 
this said in a complimentary way, took 
it so in the present case, heaved a slight 
sigh, passed hit thin and trembling 
band across his fine forehead, and said, 
**My literary labours are indeed very 
great, my good aunt.'' 

''Oh, your labours! I don't think 
any thing of them — it's your pleasures 
that are killing you, Frank." 

*' I am singularly obliged to you for 

VOL. I.] 



your complimentary opinion of my 
toils," replied the young man, with all 
the offended dignity of an author, a 
seornful smile curling his upper lip, 
" 1 have been writing for the last twenty 
hours, sans intermission, but of course 
that's nothing." 

" 1 deal in truth, not compliments," 
rejoined the aunt, " and I must say, if 
you kept less company and drank no 
wine, your writinff would have been 
completed a week back, at the time it 
was promised by ; you would then have 
done justice to yourself and vour sub- 
ject — now I expect hurry will be appa- 
rent in every line, to me at least." 

"The public will be more merciful in 
ther judgment than my good aunt. 
Miss Critica Crab." 

" I'm not jesting, Frank, so dub me 
with no nick-name if you please. If you 
want to achieve greatness, be as true to 
nature as nature has been to you. Give 
up wine and company, and take to water 
and study." 

"Oh, monstrous heresy! Give up 
conviviality and comfort, and take to 
cold water, and mortification. "Never! 
my dear aunt. Why, the muses would 
turn their backs on me ; their smiles 
are for the jovial who pledge them in 
brimming measures — not for the tame, 
dull animals 

" WhoM htarU are Jast a ataadlnf pool— 
Their Uvea a dyke." 

Sheridan, and Burns, and Old Anac- 
reon, and a host of other immortal 
names attest the truth of my assertion." 
Nonsense! They attest nothing of 
the kind ; the names you have men- 
tioned are cases quite in point with my 
argument, for they prove that splendid 
abilities, without moral firmness, are 
injurious to the possessor, and to so- 
ciety. Anacreon's Odes contain exactly 
the sentiments which a vain, sensual, 
wine-bibbing, old debauchee, might be 
expected to utter; not one virtuous 
emotion did they ever produce or foster. 
And as to Sheridan, he was a libertine 
in private life, and a political renegade 
in his public career, utterly devoid of 
shame and consistancy ; he prostituted 
his great talents to the injury of him- 
self and society. Poor Burns, with 
talents greater than either, lived not 
half his days, died a poor, broken- 
hearted, oppressed, worn-out man, at 
thirty-seven years of age. The fkte of 

T 
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Burns should stand as an everlasting 
warning to all who claim kindred, how- 
ever remotely, with his genius. I con- 
fess I am ashamed to hear literarv peo- 
ple talk of the < inspiration of wine,' it 
IS lowering themselves to own or prize 
any such spurious inspiration, which, if 
it existed in wine, any fool might huy it. 
Depend on it, there was never any great 
man a drunkard, who might not have 
been a thousand times greater man if 
sober; what they did was in spite (and 
not in consequence) of the 'inspiration 
of wine ;" and what they did, leaves 
society means of judging of how much 
they must have left undone. * Inspira- 
tion of wine,' indeed 1 Bums^s best 
poems were written long before his 
fatal devotion to the drink that de- 
stroyed him." 

" Bravely argued, I must own,"' re- 
plied the incorrigible ; << but I drink 
for three reasons — first, 'tis my habit, 
and habit, you know, is second nature ; 
secondly, I like it; and, thirdly, to use 
the words of that same Burns you've 
been abusing, when I sip my glass 

" The roadjr meuare rim as fast 
As PhoBbua or the famoui nine. 
Were glowering o'er my pen." 

Now all that is required, is, that I should 
give a reason * for the faith that is in 
me,' and I have given you three. And 
thanking you for your admirable lec- 
ture, wishing you, at the same time, 



more charitv for those poor rogan — 
the poets, I Vid you farewell.** 

W^ith a profound bow of mock gravity, 
he hastened from his aunt*8 presence; 
not wit. out feeling a share of mortifi- 
cation, that a woman, and that neither 
a young nor pretty one, should presume 
to instruct him ! 

Poor Frank Tippleton ! about a year 
after the conrersation related, he was 
in ciri^umstances of great embarrass- 
ment — ^hiding from justly incensed cre- 
ditors, and steeped in poverty to the 
very lips. A iriend compassionating 
his state, lent him a guinea; Frank 
embraced the first opportunity to steal 
to an obscure tavern, and never leave 
until the last shilling of it was spent; 
wandering then towards hnme with un- 
steady step, he chanced to fall into a 
sheet of water that lay beside his way. 
He was rescued, providentially, by a 
person passing ; but the shock, the im- 
mersion, and fright, proved too much 
for a frame under the influence of in- 
toxicating drink, and enervated with 
long indulged excess, an inflammatory 
fever provsd fetal to him a few days 
after the accident. " Water and I 
never agreed in our lives, and you see 
what a sorry trick it has played me," 
were the last words uttered by poor 
Prank Tippleton, who died leaving 
behind him only the blighted hopes of 
friends, and a tarnished name, as me- 
mentos of his undoubted genius. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 

Tlie poor inhabitant beHrvr, 

Wa« quick to learn and wlie to know. 

And keenly felt the friendly glow 

And softer flame ; 
But thonghUesB follies laid him low. 

And itain'd his name. 

Burnt. 



Thb native poet of Scotland— the 
peasant whose genius carved out for 
Itself a nitch in the temple of immor- 
tality—holds too high a rank in the 
literature of our island to be dismissed 
with a very brief or hasty notice. His 
history also furnishes a memorable ex- 
ample of the miseries arising from the 



possession of extraordinary talents, un- 
accompanied by habits of prudence and 
self-control. He was the son of Wil- 
liam Burness, a gardener and small 
farmer, resident near the town of Ayr. 
The poet was born January 25, 1759. 

In his sixth year Robert Burns began 
to attend a school at AUoway Mill, 
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about a mile distant ; but the teacher 
l>eing speedily preferred to a better si- 
tuation, William Burness and a few of 
his neighbours adopted a measure which 
is not unusual in the country districts 
of Scotland; that is, thej engaged a 
person to teach their children, upon 
condition that he should live in the 
houses of his employers alternately, and 
that they should afford him a salary to 
a small amount, providing the fees from 
his scholars did not extend to as much. 
The teacher's name on this occasion 
was Mr. Murdoch. With him our poet 
appears to have learned to read and 
write his own language grammatically. 
His master, in a letter upon this suo- 
jcct, published by Dr. Currie, of Liver- 
pool, in his elegant and interesting his- 
tory of the life of Robert Burns, gives 
the following account of Robert and 
his younger brother. ** My pupil, 
Robert Bums, was then between six 
and seven years of age, his preceptor 
about eighteen. Robert and his younger 
brother Gilbert had been grounded a 
little in English before they were put 
under my care. They both made a 
rapid progress in reading, and a toler- 
able progress in writing. In reading, 
dividing words into syllables by rule, 
spelling without book, parsing sen- 
tences, &c., Robert and Gilbert were 
generally at the upper end of the class, 
even when ranged with boys by far 
seniors. The books most commonly 
used in the school were the ** Spelling 
Book," the « New Testament,'' the 
** Bible," " Mason's Collection of Prose 
and Verse," and " Fisher's Grammar.*' 
They committed to memory the hymns 
and other poems of that collection with 
uncommon facility. This^facility was 
partly owing to the method pursued by 
their father and me in instructing them, 
which was to make them thoroughly 
acquainted with the meaning of every 
w^ord in each sentence that was to be 
committed to memory. Gilbert always 
appeared to me to possess a more lively 
imagination than Robert. I attempted 
to teach them a little church music. 
Here they were left far behind by all 
the rest of the school. Robert's ear, in 
particular, was remarkably dull, and his 
voice untuneable. It was long before 
I could get them to distinguish one 
tune from another. Robert's counte- 
nance was generally grave, and expres- 



sive of a serious, contemplative, and 
thoughtful mind. Gilbert's face said, 
Mirth^ with thee 1 mean to live ! And 
certainly, if any person who knew the 
two boys had been asked which of them 
was the most likely to court the muses^ 
he would surely never have guessed that 
Robert had a propensity of that kind." 

At thirteen years of age he assisted 
in thrashing the crop or corn; at fif- 
teen he was his father's principal la- 
bourer ; and in this situation he con- 
tinued till his twenty-third year. His 
father was unprosperous in his affairs. 
He took advantage of a breach allowed 
by the lease of his first farm, which was 
of a poor and bad soil ; and in 1777 he 
removed to another in Tarbolton pa- 
rish, where he was not more prosperous. 
Continued anxiety appears to have 
weakened his constitution, and he died 
on the 13th of February, 1784 ; so that 
in his twenty-third year Robert Burns, 
finding thathe had no capital to afford 
as a prospect of settling in life as a far- 
mer, thought of turning flax dresser, 
and engaged for a time in that employ- 
ment at Irvine ; but he found the busi- 
ness unsuitable both to his health and 
inclination. It appears that, his flax 
having caught fire, his work-shop was 
burned, while he and a party of his 
companions were occupying themselves 
in gaily welcoming the new year, a cir- 
cumstance which put an end to this en- 
terprise. 

Thus the early life of Burns was 
spent in poverty and severe toil, and 
was cheered by no happy prospects of 
future prosperity ; but he seems to have 
enjoyed considerable advantages of a 
moral nature. The character of his 
father appears to have been highly re- 
spectable in his station, being a pious, 
upright, and deserving man. Our poet 
witnessed in his father's house domestic 
life in its happiest form ; and the de- 
scription in the ''Cotter's Saturday 
Night" is considered as a faithful pic- 
ture of it. Burns, from time to time, 
obtained the means of perusing a vari- 
ety of books of merit in the English 
language, by means of which his taste 
was formed ; and, along with some 
other peasants' sons, he formed two dif- 
ferent clubs at Tarbolton and Mauch- 
line, which held meetings for debating 
upon such general subjects as might 
appear instructive or entertaining to 
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the members. Thus he acquired a faci- 
lity and a force of expression, without 
premeditation, much superior to what 
mere men of letters usually possess, and 
which excited some surprise when he 
was afterwards introduced into public 
life. 

Bums besran very early to exhibit 
specimens of his poetical talents, which 
attracted notice only among persons of 
his own rank in the neigfhbourhood ; 
and manv of his best efforts were in 
danger of being lost to the public. The 
energy of which could enable a man, 
with his hands at the plough and his 
spirits exhausted by labour and by 
coarse fare, to seize every opportunity 
of improving his best powers and to 
meditate on the beautiful and sublime 
of nature, necessarily implied the pos- 
session of acute feelings and a strong 
love of pleasure. This last, however, 
is the most dangerous rock which can 
come into the way of a poor man. 
Though in the circumstances under 
which he was placed. Burns must from 
necessity have lived with much sobriety, 
according to the meaning which per- 
sons in easy circumstances give to that 
word, yet he g^radually was considered 
by persons of his own rank as a lover of 
a degree of social gaiety little suited to 
his station Some of his poems which 
were first published occasioned much 
scandal to the graver part of the com- 
mnnitv, by their tendency to turn into 
ridicule the religious peculiarities of 
his countrymen. At this time, M'hen 
twenty-three years of age, his affairs 
were so desperate that he found no re- 
source, excepting that of an engage- 
ment to go to Jamaica in the station of 
a book-keeper, in one of the slave colo- 
nies. He was unable, however, to pay 
the expense of his passage, a difficulty 
which was surmounted by publishing in 
Ayr a first edition of his poems, that is, 
ot those which were then written. He 
himself, in a letter, speaks thus upon 
the subject : "My vanity was highly 
gratified by the reception 1 met with from 
the public; and, besides, I pocketed, 
all expenses deducted, nearly twenty 
pounds. This sum came very season- 
ably, as I was thinking of indenting 
myself, for want of money, to procure 
my passage. As soon as I was master 
of nine guineas, the price of wafting me 
to the torrid zone, I took a steerage 



passage in the first ship that was to sail 
from the Clyde ; for 

" Hangiy rnin h*d me in the wind." 

I had for some days been skulking from 
covert to covert, under all the terrors 
of a jail, as some ill-advised people had 
uncoupled all the unmercileM pack of 
the law at my heels, — I had taken the 
last farewell of my few friends, — ^my 
chest was on the road to Greenock, — I 
had composed the last son^ I should 
ever measure in Caledonia,' The gloomy 
night is gathering fast,* — when a letter 
from Dr. Blacklock to a friend of mine 
overthrew all my schemes, by opening 
new prospects to my poetic ambition.'* 

At the time when Burns, in conse- 
quence of Dr. Blacklock^s suggestion, 
arrived in Edinburgh, his poems had 
attracted the notice of the gentlemen 
who were then publishing the periodical 
paper, entitled the <* Lounger.*' Ac- 
cordingly, the ninety-seventh number 
contains *'An Account of Robert Burns, 
the Ayrshire Ploughman, with Extracts 
from his Poems." This number was 
written by Mr. M*Kenzie, author of the 
" Man of Feeling." As the " Lounger * 
had an extensive circulation. Burns was 
thus introduced very advantageously to 
the notice of the world. The men of 
letters received him in the most flatter- 
ing manner. As his talents for conver- 
sation were powerful and striking, he 
immediately became an acceptable guest 
in the most fashionable circles. This 
gave him currency among all orders of 
society, and all classes of persons were 
ambitious to be introduced to his society 
and acquaintance. Dr. Currie remarks, 
that '* a taste for letters is not always 
conjoined with habits of temperance and 
regularity, and Edinburgh, at the pe- 
riod of which we speak, contained per- 
haps an uncommon proportion of men 
of considerable talents devoted to social 
excesses, in which their talents were 
wasted and debased. 

'* Burns entered into several parties 
of this description with the usual vehe- 
mence of his character. His generous 
affections, his ardent eloquence, his 
brilliant and daring imagination, fitted 
him to be the idol of such associations; 
and, accustoming himself to conversa- 
tion of unlimited range, and to festive 
indulgences that scorned restraint, he 
gradually lost some portion of his it^ish 
for the more pure, but less poignant, 
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pleasures to be found in the circles of 
taste, elegance, and literature. The 
sudden alteration in his habits of life 
operated on him physically as well as 
morally. The humble fare of an Ayr- 
shire peasant he had now exchanged for 
the luxaries of the Scottish metropolis, 
and the effects of this change on his 
ardent constitution could not be in- 
considerable.*' 

In the summer and autumn of 1787 
Burns was enabled, by the profits aris- 
ing from a new edition of his works, to 
make a tour to the south of Scotland, 
and afterwards to the north. Wherever 
he went he was treated with the most 
flattering attention, and received as a 
welcome guest by the noble, the learned, 
and the gay. In February 1788, when 
he settl^ with his bookseller, he found 
himself in possession of £500 after de- 
ducting^ all expenses incurred by his 
subsistence and journey. With this 
sum he returned to Ayrshire, and im- 
mediately lent £200 to his brother, to 
enable him to conduct with success his 
employment as a farmer. He himself 
immediately married the young woman 
whum he had formerly wished to marry, 
and with the sum of'£300 was now to 
begin the world. 

Mr. Graham, of Fintry, one of the 
commissioners of excise, readily gave 
him a promise of his patronage, and 
this promise was afterwards faithfully 
fulfilled. Burns immediately set about 
acquiring the arithmetical knowledge 
necessary to enable him to fulfil the 
duties of such an office. In ttie mean 
thne, Mr. Miller of Dalswinton, in Dum- 
friesshire, had the generosity to send 
for Burns, and to offer him any farm, 
then out of lease, upon his estate, at 
such a rent as Burns or his friends 
should think proper. Bums chose a 
farm called Ellisland; but his spirit 
was too proud to allow him to take 
undue advantage of Mr. Miller's libe- 
rality. He consulted two persons 
skilled in the value of land about the 
rent which might be obtained by the 
proprietor for the farm. They "^fixcd 
upon it such a rent as a man, with a 
suitable capital and skill, devoting him- 
self to its cultivation, would be able to 
pay. This rent Burns offered to his 
landlord, and the offer was accepted. 
Soon after, by Mr. Graham's interest, 
Burns was appointed exciseman of the 



district in which he lived. In this si- 
tuation Burns did not, and scarcely 
could have been expected to, prosper. 

When it was made known, in Decem- 
ber, 1791, that Burns was about to re- 
linquish the lease of Ellisland, his merits 
as a farmer were eagerly canvassed by 
the husbandmen around. One imputed 
his failure to the duties of the excise, to 
his being condemned to gallop 200 miles 
per week to inspect yeasty barrels, when 
his farm required his presence ; another 
said that Mrs. Bums was intimate with 
a town life, but ignorant of the labours 
of bam and byre ; a third observed that 
Ellisland was out of heart, and, ia 
short, was the dearest farm in Niths- 
dale ; while James Currie, a sagacious 
farmer, whose land lay contiguous, re- 
marked, when I enquired the cause of 
the poet's failure, "Fail! how could be 
miss but fail when his servants ate the 
bread as fast as it was baked, and drank 
the ale as fast as it was brewed? Con- 
sider a little: at that time close eco- 
nomy was necessary to enable a farmer 
to clear twenty pounds a year by Ellis- 
land. Now, Burns' handy-work was 
out of the question : he neither ploughed, 
nor sowed, nor reaped like a hard- 
working farmer ; and then he had a 
bevy of idle servants from Ayrshire. 
The lasses were ay baking bread, and 
the lads ay lying about the fireside eating 
it warm with ale. Waste of time and 
consumption of food would soon reach 
to twenty pounds a-year." 

IVe now come to the closing scene of 
the poet's life. Burns acknowledged 
that he owed some of his illness to folly ; 
and, speaking of his besetting sin, he 
blames the spirit of evil for 

•* Showing us the tempting w«re« 
Bright wines and bonnie lasses fair. 
To put us daft." 

This is honest, and may mark some 
feelings of repentance for his early fol- 
lies ; but what shall we say to the last 
perfect offering of his Muse, always 
bearing in mind that it was written to 
a young lady who, from the purest mo- 
tives, was attending the sick-bed of the 
dying poet: — 

** Although thou maun never be rafne. 
Although even hope ia denied, 
'Tis sweeter for thee despairing. 
Than aught in the world beside." 

Now, at the time the poet was bestow- 
ing these very questionable compliments 
I on the lady, his own "sweet lovely 
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Jane," his long and devotedly attached 
wife, was struggling beneath the sauie 
roof to procure every comfort for their 
family, and to smooth the poet's death- 
couch. 

Suffering from the most severe pecu- 
niary embarrassmentfi, Burns ultimately 
sunk under a complication of bodily in- 
firmities, July 21, 1796, leaving behind 
him a reputation unsurpassed for genius, 
and, alas! for intemperance also. 

Wordsworth's beautiful poem to the 
sons of Bums, on visiting the grave of 
their father, we insert as singularly ap- 
propriate. 

TO THE SONS OP BURNS. 
After vWHng the grave of their Father. 
'Mid crowded obelisks and urns 
I sought the wUimehi grave of Burns : 
Sons of the bard, my heart still mourns 

yi\}\i sorrow true ; 
And more would grieve but that it tutns 

Trembling to you. 
Through twilight shades of good and ill 
Ye now are panting up life's nill, 
And more than common strength and skill 

Must ye display, 
If ye would give the better will 

its lawful sway. 
Hath nature strung your nerves to bear 
Intemperance with less harm ? beware ! 
But if the poet's wit ye share. 



Like him can speed 
The s«cial hour — for tenfold care 
There will be need. 

Even honest men delight will take 
To spare your failings for his sake. 
Will flatter you,— and fool and rake 

Your steps pursae; 
And of your Father's name will make 

A snare for you. 

Far from their noisy haunts retire, 
And add your voices to the quire 
That sanctify the cottage fire, 

With service meet ; 
There seek the genius of your sire. 

His spirit greet. 

Or where 'mid " lonely heights and bows" 
He paid to nature tuneful vows; 
Or wiped bis honorable brows 

Beaewed with toil. 
While reapers strove, or busy ploughs 

Upturned the soil. 

His judgment with benignant ray 
Shall guide, his fancy cheer, your way ; 
But ne'er to a seductive lay 

Let faith be given ; 
Nor deem that *' light which leads astray 

Is light from Heaven." 

Let no mean hope your souls enslave. 
Be independent, generous, brave ; 
Your father such eiample gave 

And such revere ; 
But be admonished by his grave. 

And think and fear ! 



LITERATURE. 



Democracy in America. Part II. By 

Alexis de Tocqueville. Tran»hUed by 

Henry Reeve. Vols. I. III. and IV. 
Saunders and Otley. 

The number of works written about 
America and the Americans, sufficiently 
attests the deep interest felt by the na- 
tions of Europe in the development of 
the grand experiment of national self- 
government going on in America ; and 
which, notwithstanding the carping of 
aristocratic and philosophising critics 
of other lands, appears to give every 
satisfaction to the Americans them- 
selves. 

A number of strong prejudices are 
apparent in this elaborate work. The 
sympathies of the writer are all in 
favour of aristocracy as producing 
splendid results in manners, morals, 
and even in poetry! A few extracts, 
however, will exhibit the peculiarities 



of the author, and the spirit of unfair- 
ness which he displays m speaking of 
the people of the United States :— 

*' As soon as several of the inhabitants of 
the United States have taken up an opinion or 
a feeling which they wish to promote in the 
world, they look out for mutual assistance ; 
and as soon as they have found each other out, 
they combiue. From that moment tbey are 
no longer isolated men, but a power seen from 
afar, whose actions serve for an example, and 
whose language is listened to. The first time 
I heard in the United States that a hundred 
thousand men had bound themselves publicly 
to abstain from spirituous liquors, it appeared 
to me more like a joke than a serious engage- 
ment; and I did not at once perceive why 
these temperate citizens could not content 
themselves by drinking water by their own 
firesides. I at last understood that these 
hundred thousand Americans, alarmed by the 
progress around them, had made up their 
minds to patronize temperance. They acted 
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just in the same way as a man of high rank 
who should dress very plainly, in order to 
inspire the humhler orders with a contempt of 
luxury. It is probable, that if these hundred 
thousand men had lived in France, each of 
them would singly have memorialized the 
government to watch the publio-housee aH 
over the kingdom." 

We believe our readers will cordially 
agree with ua in thinking that there is 
infinitely more wisdom in the plan pur- 
sued by the Americana. They do the 
work themselves, and then it is sure to 
be well done — as the result has satis- 
factorily proved. 

The remarks on the poetry of Ame- 
rica, or rather the want of poetry, are 
curious, particularly as the author as- 
sumes, that democracy is the cause of 
this want. The history of poetry in 
almost every land denies any such as- 
sumption : the most eminent poets, of 
Britain particularly, have been far re- 
moved from aristocratic trainings and 
festerings. And if specimens of weak, 
conceited, peurile writing, dignified by 
the name of poetry, were to be sought, 
they could no where, more readily and 
abundantly, be found, than in the pretty 
twaddle which lords and ladies fre- 
quently indite, much to their own gra- 
tification and the annoyance of other 
people. 

After the many sweet snatches of song, 
true to nature, and beautiful as true, 
which from time to time have reached 
us from the poets of America, from 
Bryant, Percival, Peirrepoint, Willis, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, and many 
others, it is startling to read the fol- 
lowing : — 

"I readily admit that the Americans have 
no poets; I cannot allow that they have no 
poetic ideas. In Burope people talk a great 
deal of the wilds of America, but the Ameri- 
cans themselves never think about them: they 
we insensible to the wonders of inanimate 
nature, and they may be said not to perceive 
the mighty forests which surround them till 
they fall beneath the hatchet. Their eyes are 
fixed Hpon another sight : the American peo- 
ple views its ewn march across these wilds, — 
drying swamps, turning the course of rivers, 
peopling solitudes, and subduing nature. This 
magnificent image of themselves does not 
meet the gaze of the Americans at intervals 
only; it may be said to haunt every one of 
them in his least as well as in his most impor- 
tant actions, and to be always flitting before 
his mind. Nothing conceivable is so petty, 



s© insipid, so crowded with paltry interests, in 
one word, so anti-poetic, as the life of a man 
in the United States. But amongst the 
thoughts which it suggests, there is always 
one which is full of poetry, and that is the 
hidden nerve which gives vigour to the frame. 
In democratic ages, the extreme fluctuations of 
men and the impatience of their desires keep 
them perpetually on the move; so that the 
inhabitants of different conntries intermingle, 
see, listen to, and borrow from each other's 
stores. It is not only then the members of 
the same community wha grow more alike; 
communities are themselves assimilated to 
one another, and the whole assemblage presents 
to the eye of the spectator one vast democracy, 
each citizen of which is a people. This dis- 
plays the aspect of mankind for the first time 
in the broadest light. All that belongs te the 
existence of the human race taken as a whole, 
to its vicissitudes and to its future, becomes 
an abundant mine of poetry. • • At that 
same time at which every man, raising his 
eyes above bis country, begins at length to 
discern mankind at large, the Divinity is more 
and more manifest to the human mind in full 
and entire majesty. If in democratic ages 
faith in positive religions be often shaken, and 
the belief in intermediate agents, by whatever 
name they are called, be overcast ; on the other 
hand men are disposed to conceive a far 
broader idea of Providence itself, and its inter- 
ference in human affairs assumes a new and 
more imposing appearance to their eyes. 
Looking at the human race as one great whole, 
they easily conceive that its destinies are 
regelated by the same design; and in the 
actions of every individual they are led to 
acknowledge a trace of that universal and 
eternal plan on which God rules our race. 
This consideration may be taken as another 
prolific source of poetry which is opened in 
democratic ages. • • tt may be forseen in 
like manner that poets living in democratic 
^es will prefer the delineation of passions and 
ideas to that of persons and atcheivements. 
The language, the dress, and the daily actions 
of men in democracies are repugnant to ideal 
conceptions. These things are not poetical in 
themselves; and if it were oiherwise, they 
would cease to be so, because they are too 
familiar to all those to whom the poet would 
speak of them. This forces the poet constantly 
to search below the external surface which is 
palpable to the senses, in order to read the 
inner soul : and nothing lends itself more to 
the delineation of the Ideal than the scrutiny 
of the hidden depths in the immaterial nature 
ofman. ••••••••••• 

** Amongst a democratic people, poetry will 
not be fed with l^endary lays or the memorials 
of old traditions. The poet will not attempt 
to people the universe with supernatural beings 
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in whom his readere and his own fancy have 
ceased to beliere; nor will he present virtues 
and vices in the mask of frigid personification, 
which are hetter received under their ow« 
features. All these resources fail him; but 
Man remains, and the poet needs no more. 
The destinies of mankind,— man himself, taken 
aloof from his age and his country, and standinflr 
in the presence of Nature and God, with his 
passions, his doubts, his rare prosperities and 
inconceivable wretchedness, will become the 
chief, if not the sole theme of poetry amongst 
these nations. Experience may confirm this 
assertion, if we consider the productions of the 
greatest poets who have appeared since the 
world has been turned to democracy. The 
authors of our age, who have so admirably 
delineated the featurea of [Faust,] ChUde 
Harold, R6n6, and Jocelyn, did not seek to 
record thesctions of an idividualjbut to enlarge 
and to throw light on some of the obscurer 
recesses of the human heart. Such are the 
poems of democracy. The principle of equality 
does not then destroy all the subjects of poetry : 
it renders them less numerous, but more vast." 

Travellers, of all opinions, agree in 
their admiration of the women of Ame- 
rica ; and the following is, no doubt, a 
true picture of their devotedness aa 
wives :— 

" But no American womau falls into the 
toils of matrimony as into a snare held out to 
her simplicity and ignorance. She has been 
taught beforehand what is expected of her, and 
voluntarily and freely does she enter upon this 
engagement. She supports her new condition 
with courage, because she chose it. As in 
America paternal discipline is very relaxed, 
and the conjugal tie very strict, a young woman 
does not contract the latter without consi- 
derable circumspection and apprehension. 
Precocious marriages are rare. Thus Americn 
women do not marry until their understandings 
are exercised and ripened; whereas, in other 
countries, most women generally only begin to 
exercise and to ripen their understandings 
after marriage. • •When the time for choosing 
a husband is arrived, that cold and stern rea- 
soning power which has been educated and 
invigorated by the free observation of the 
world, teaches an American woman that a 
spirit of levity and independance in the bonds 
of marriage is a oottstant subject of annoyance, 
not of pleasure; it tells her that the amuse- 
ments of the girl cannot become the recreations 
of the wife, and that the sources of a married 
woman's happiness are in the home of her 
husband. As she clearly discerns beforehand 
the only road which can lead to domestic hap- 
piness, she enters upon it at once, and follows 

it to the end without seeking to turn back. 

The same strength of purpose which the young 



wives of America display, in bending them- 
selves at once and without repining to the 
austere duties of their new eondition, is no 
less manifest in all the great trials of their 
lives. In no country in the world are private 
fortunes more precarious than in the United 
States. It is not uncommon for the same 
man, in the course of his life, to rise and sink 
ai^ain through all the grades which lead Uoxa 
opulence to poverty. American women support 
these vicissitudes with calm and unquenchable 
energy : it would seem that their desires con- 
tract, as easily as they expand, with their for- 
tunes. The greater part of the adventurers 
who migrate every year to people the western 
wilds, belong, as I observed in the former part 
of this work, to the old Anglo-American race 
of the Northern States. Many of these men, 
who rush so boldly onwards in pursuit of 
wealth, were already in the enjoyonent of a 
competency in their own part of the country. 
They take their wives along With them, and 
make them share the countless perils and 
privations which always attend the commence- 
ment of these expeditions. I have often met, 
even on the verge of the wilderness, with 
young women, who, after having been brought 
up amidst all the comfbrts of the large towns 
of New England, had passed, almost without 
any intermediate stage, from the wealthy abode 
of their parents to a comfortless hovel in a 
forest. Fever, solitude, and a tedious life had 
not broken the springs of their oouri^e* Their 
features were impaired and faded, but their 
looks were firm: they appeared to be at once 
sad and resolute." 

There are of coarse a plentiful 
sprinkling of remarks on that constant 
theme of complaint — ^the national va- 
nity and the manners of the Americans, 
which only prove two things — first, the 
Americans are naturally fond and proud 
of a country they have made so morally 
and politically great; and, secondly, 
they nave not any of that grimace and 
coxcombery which distin^ishes the 
aristocratic nation of dancmg masters 
which M. de Tocqueville sprang from. 



Hints, Moral and Mbdical, on Tee-to- 

TALISM, TeHPBRANCB SOCIETIES, GiN 

Drinking, and Opium Eating. By J. 
White, Member of ike Royal CoUege of 
SwrgeoMf in London, 

This little production has two merits, 
and as they are all it can boast, we will 
not omit to name them : the author has 
put his naihe to his work, and has writ- 
ten his opinions courteously. It is so 
much more agreeable to praise than to 
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blame, that we regret there is nothing 
beyond these two circumstances that we 
can, consistentry with truth, approve. 
The work has a frontispiece. Dr. 
Lettsome's moral and physical thermo- 
meter, which the temperance public 
have before seen in the pages of the old 
temperance societies magazine. In this, 
"water," and "milk and water,** as 
beverages, are allowed to produce 
** health, wealth, and serenity of mind,"' 
we are quite satisfied with these primary 
blessings, knowing that innumerable 
streams of happiness flow from these 
sources. This acknowledgment contra- 
dicts all the reasonings or rather preju- 
dices of the writer. The following 
extracts will show the lamentable weak- 
ness, not to call it folly, contained in 
these hints : — 

" Let the temperance societies be founded 
on the following plan : — 

That all persons joining them be called ne* 
viHates for the first year ; and, during that 
year, let tbem abstain wholly from spirituous 
drinks, fermented or distilled. At the end of 
the first year let them be allowed to become 
rnewbert; and let the members drink tempe- 
rately of wine and beer, and abstain from dis- 
tilled spirits. 

Any person desirous of continuing a novi- 
tiate for more than one year, or any member 
desirous of again becoming a novitiate, whe- 
ther, because the moderate use of wine and 
spirits leads him to intemperance, or whether, 
because he desires to be an example to the in- 
temperate, should be at liberty to do so." 

The next " hint*' is sheer quackery : — 

" And now let the gin drinker pray, and 
utriTe for escape from his idol and curse. Let 
him join the temperance society, and the 
tiwlure of hop will aid in his cure : but if he 
will continue drinking gin, if he cannot r«>s'st 
the desire for it, let him drink a tea-spoonful 
o^iivctweofhop in every glass of gin he drinks; 
or if he drink$ many glasses of gin let him take 
only half a tea^spoonful of the tincture of hop 
in each glass of gin. The hop is a tonic — that 
iSf it gives tone or strength : it is a stimulant 
— that is, it excites the vital actions, and re- 
moves the weary flagging feelings which are 
often felt in the stomach : it is a narcotic — that 
w»il has power to lull the nervous system into 
repose, power to alleviate the gnawing pain of 
the stomach, and to assuage the mental desire 
for gin." 

There's a remedy for gin drinking 
with a vengeance I It is not necessary 
to comment on anything so palpably 

VOL. I.] 



absurd. The following concluding 
admission is a proof of the author's con- 
sistency ; — 

" On reviewing what ishere written, I think 
it advisable to state my opinion ; that, total 

ABSTINENCE FROM BEER, WINE, AND OTHER 
FERMENTED LIQUORS, AND PRoM SPIRITUOUS 
DRINKS, SHOULD BE PRACTISED BY ALL 
YOUNG PERSONS ; and may be practised by al" 
most all persons of all ageSy xoith advantage to 
mind and body : but that a moderate use of 
wine, beer, and other fermented 1 quors, is an 
innocent enjoyment by the middle-aged and 
old ; and helps men to perform the immode- 
rate, mental, and corporeal toil which the pre- 
sent stale of society imposes upon them. 

It is lamentable to see men writing^ 
books to vindicate a Titi<<ted taste, out- 
raging common sense and truth, when 
three little honest words would supply 
them with both motive and argument. 
They should content themselves with 
saying, in reference to strong drink, 
" / like itf' which would settle the 
question, and save them from puzzling 
themselves fur false reasons. 



Temperance Fables. By the Rav. John 
COLLINSON, Curate of Lamesley. London : 
New British and Foreign Temperance 
Society. 

Who does not love those pleasant 
vehicles of truth — fables? Since the 
days of our hump-backed friend, iEsop, 
who has instructed youth for aees, 
until the great modern fabulists — Fon- 
taine and Gay arose, individuals of all 
ages have been delighted with the 
sound moral lepsons, dressed in the 
garb of fascinating simplicity, which 
fables teach. 

This most acceptable volume of 
Temperance Fables is very gracefully 
written, and the moral inculcated is 
always sound and obvious. It is an 
amusing book for either old or young ; 
but to the latter it is more especially 
a very desirable present. Truth re- 
quires to be made easy and agreeable 
to young inquirers; and in this little 
volume it wears its most attractive 
form. 

The work is beautifully printed, 
neatly illustrated, and very cheap. 
We subjoin an extract as a specimen 
of the elegant simplicity of the style : 
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THE WIDOWS SIGH, THE ORPHAN'S 
TEAR, AND THE PARENT'S FROWN. 



••As theaiij?el of pity was one* hayering 
over the dweUings of man, and grieving at 
the crimes, tbe drsolation, and the miseripB, 
with which it saw the world orerspread, it 
was attracted by the appearance of a hovel 
that was peculiarly forlom, and checked its 
flight to ascertain the cause of so much 
wretchedneBS. As it drew near, it was start- 
led by the sound of a deep sigh that seemed 
to issue from the lowest caverns of an afflicted 
bosom; and it ssid, *from whence do you 
come, and why do you disturb the serene 
air with your presence?' *I come,' replied 
the sigh, • from the bosom of a poor forlorn 
widow, who remembers the days of her youth, 
and the happiness of her espousals; but those 
days, and that happiness are gone, never mere 
to return. She remembers him who at first 
was her stay and deliRht; but who afterwards 
descended step by step into a dishonoured 
grave ; and it ia the xemembrance of ihe past 
that sent me forth to disturb the serene air.* 
"The sigh had hardly done speaking before 
the angel saw a bright drop fall trembling to 
the ground, and it said, • from whence do you 
come little trembler ; and why de you add 
your drop to that which already overflows 
the earth ?*• « I come,* said the tear, • from 
the lids of a little orphan who has been left 
unprovided for and unpiotected. He weepa 
not for the past, for that has gone from his 
memory like a summer cloud ; and neither 
does he cont mplate evil for the future, for 
upon that he bestows not a moment*s conai- 
deration. It is the present that disturbs him. 
A little would comfort him now, but that 
little is denied, and there are no comforters 
near; and thia is why I am sent to add my 
drop to the floods of tears that overflow the 
earth.* 

" And now, a dark shadow passed before 
the troubled sight of the angel, and lowered 
like a porteutous cloud that boded nothing 
but ill : • And from whence do you come,' 
inquir: d the angel, * and why do you spread 
gloom around, with your dark influence V 
* I come,' replied the frown, * from the brows 
of a disappointed and disconsolate parent 
who haB been left, when age requires comfort, 
and feebleiaeBS support, to loneliness and 
destitution. The future preseuts no allevia- 
ting circumstances, and this is why I am 
called up to spread gloom around with my 
dark influence.' 

**' Deep must have been the criminality,* 
said the angel, ' that could occasion so much 
wretchedness, and sorry am I that I can offer 
nothing but vain regrets. My sister charity 
may i ndeed d o something to 1 essen the misery : 
she mny teach patience to the widow, and 
assist theorphan in its struggles to gain bread, 
and lead the disappointed parent to look 
beyond the grave for peace and security ; but 



charity even, canoot wholly heal the wounds 
which cruelty has inflicted, er obliterate the 
marks which they leave, for they are irreme- 
diable, sod while life lasts they will be both 
seen and felt.' 

THE MORAL. 

"Let the drunkard who is wasting his 
mesns, and destroying his constitution in 
the indulgence of his criminal and low pro- 
pens'ty, imsgine to himself the seen* that 
will be presented after his excesses have aent 
him to a premature grave. Behold his ^i^^^ 
sighing over a remembrance of the past, and 
his children weeping on account of their 
present privations, and the dark frown set- 
tled upon the brow of his heart-broken, and 
disappointed parents, with old age coming 
on, and no one to comfort or support them. 
This is what he is preparing for himself as a 
remembrance ; and the evile he is inflicting 
can never be wholly removed, eo long as hw 
victims are alive. He is dissipating his pro- 
perty ; he IS destroying his constitution ; he 
is throwing away his character; he ia creating 
remorse of conscience ; he is sbortttiing his 
life ; he is ruining his connexions ; he is 
losing his immortak soul. And what is all 
this for ? Let the drunkard answer. 

" Even in this life, wan's felicity does not 
arise from the gratification of his desires, 
because bis desires are depraved; but as it 
regards his future condition, it is far more 
important to reflect that a submission to the 
calls of appetite »nd passion here, renders 
him not only unfit for, but incapable of enjoy- 
ing the gloriea of hereafter, which are in fact 
the only worthy objects of an immortal 
being's regard. We are not to view our- 
selves as gross and earthly creatures, suited 
only to the enjoyments which this life affords ; 
but as sublime spirits — ^now but little lower 
than the sngels — ^hereafter their equals. 
Even now. heaven is in some degree unveiled 
before us. and displayed to us as our future 
abode. The day spring from on high haib 
visited us, and the glory of the Loid hath 
been revealed. Christianity enlightens our 
understandings, and warma our hearts; sad 
it is surely but a paltry sacrifice for the 
Christian to give up ee usual indulgences, 
that he may be fit to take a aeat amongst the 
pure and holy angels in heaven. 



THE HEMLOCK AND THE VINE. 

"In a garden, well stored with trees of 
every choice fruit, there was a vine clustering 
with purple grapes, and hanging in beautifal 
festoons from some trellis work that had been 
constructed to support it. And not far on, 
the gardener had carelessly left a plant of 
hemlock which was growing in wild luxuri- 
ance. The vine, greatly annoyed by such a 
vulgar companion, said, * How dare you,r8nlc 
and poisonous weed, grow so close to me " 
Know you not that I am beautiful to the ngnt 
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and delioioa^ to the taste, while jou are 
odious, and bitter, and destructive. That I 
am cultivated y^h the utmost care and 
attention bj the noble and the rich; and 
considered one of the greatest ornaonents as 
nvell as luxuries upon their tables, whilst 
you are thought onlv fit to be cast upon the 
dung-hill? Then depart from my sight, for 
I cannot bear to look upon you." " Hey- 
day," said the hemlock, ** this is very prond 
langasge indeed ; and I am inclined to think, 
as unjustifiable as it is proud. You are, it 
must be confessed, beautiful to look upon ; 
but your beauty only lures to dt*struction : 
you are also sweet in the mouth, yet he who 
tastes shall find '* ihe gall of asps within 
him.'* Tt is true, that I have been employed 
as poison, and that the best and the wisest of 
the Greeks was destroyed by me. But what 
is my guilt compared with youra 7 Not 
withering pestilence, or sweeping tempest, 
or ruthless sword — not famine, chains, or 
Leathen altars, can number half your victims. 
Then why treat me with acorn, becaure it is 
my nature, as well as yours, to destroy? 
We are both criminal, and it ill becon^es one 
to taunt the other. If the truth be fairly 
to\d, we have each occaaion to hnng our 



heaths in sliame, for we have both been the 
cause of much misery. Then let us at least 
dwell in peace with one another, admitting 
that the hemlock ar d the vine are meet com- 
panions. 

THE MORAL. 
Appearances are of leu very deceitful, and 
that which we tno^t admire is sometimes the 
most pernicious. It is not the outer covering 
that we should look to, but the inward qua- 
lily : nor should we judge of things by the 
first impression tliey produce, but look to 
what will be their future consequences. 
Whf'n we form a judj^ment of others, we are 
too apt to forget our own improprieties, and 
thus we not unseldom condemn ourselves. 
The wine-drinker says to him who indulges 
in spirits, * begone out of my sight, your 
habit is both sinful and disgusting, I cannot 
beat to look upon you. Alas! what prt 
sumption is this ! If the man who drinks 
wine becomes intoxicated as well as he who 
swallows drams, who will deny that they are 
meet companions? Our Saviour hath said 
to such ao one, Mhou hy|iocrite, 6rst cast 
out the beam out of thine own eye; and then 
thou shalt see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brothers* eye.* * 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



SUMMER DRINKS. 
Ginger Bber in bottles. — One 
gallon of boiling water, one pound of 
common loaf su^ar, one ounce of best 
ginger, (bruised; one ounce of cream of 
tartar, or else a lemon sliced. Stir them 
up until the sugar is dissolved, let it 
rest until about as warm as new milk, 
then add one tablespoonful of good 
yeast, poured on to a bit of bread put 
to float on it Cover the whole over 
with a cloth and suffer it to remain 
undisturbed twenty-four hours. Then 
strain it, and put into bottles, observing 
not to put more in than will occupy 
three-quarters of their capacity, or as 
we usually say three-quarters full, cork 
the bottles well and tie the corks, and 
in two days in warm weather it will be 
fit' to drink. If not to be consumed 
till a week dr fortnight after it is made, 
a quarter of the sugar may be spared. 
The above quantity of ingredients will 
make eighteen bottles, and cost ten 
pence. 



Ck>MMON Ginger Beer.— That com- 
mon drink sold in the streets, is made 
with raw sugar or treacle, half a pound 
to the gallon of water, the ginger 
ground and without the acid, costing 
one farthing per bottle. 

Lemonade in bottles. — This dif- 
fers in no degree in manufacture from 
ginger beer, the ginger being left out, 
and eighteen drops of the essence, or of 
the oil of lemon, being first ground up 
with the sugar, — the essence is the same 
as the oil of lemon but mixed with 
spirits of wine, it therefore unites rea- 
dily with the other ingredients, and is 
more convenient in use. 

Soda Powders, are tartaric acid and 
carbonate of soda. Procure an ounce 
of each, and divide it into sixteen por- 
tions, wrap up the acid in one colored 
paper, andf the soda in another, (merely 
for the sake of distinction when used,) 
dissolve one of each kind in half a tum- 
bler of water, mix the two solutions 
together and take it immediately. 

u 2 
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The above method of mlxincr fg very 
inconvenient because the effervescence 
is 80 rapid th:it it overflows the ^lass, 
it is better first to dissolve the soda in 
the water, then add the acid in powder 
and drink immediatety. Using equal 
quantities of each material, the drink 
will be slightly acid, which to most per- 
sons is agreeable; citric acid may be 
used instead of the tartaric, and will be 
found an improvement. 

Soda-Watbr in bottles. — Dis- 
solve one ounce of the carbonate of soda 
in a gallon of water, put it into bottles, 
in the quantity of a tumbler full or half 
a pint to each ; having the cork ready, 
drop into each bottle half a drachm of 
tartaric or citric acid in crystals, cork 
and wire it immediately and it will be 
ready for use at any time. 

Lemonade Powders. — Pound and 
mix together half a pound of loaf sugar, 
one ounce of carbonate of soda, and 
three or four drops of the oil of lemon, 
divide the mixture into sixteen portions, 
and use them instead of the soda alone, 
as recommended under soda water. 

Ginger-Beer Powders. — Take 
away the oil of lemen from the former 
receipt, and substitute a few e^ains of 
finely powdered ginger, or else a few 
drops of the essence of ginger. 

Sedlitz Powders. — Take one 
drachm, that is an eighth part of an 
ounce ofbi-carbonate of potass, and two 
drachms of tartarized soda, dissolved in 
a tumbler three parts full of water, add 
to this one drachm of citric or tartaric 
acid, and drink while in a state of 
effervescence. 

In all the above receipts lemon juice 
may be used, two table spoonsful of 
lemon juice being equal to one drachm 
of tartaric acid. 



Tea. — Use a metal tea-pot, keep it 
thoroughly clean, and have the water 
thoroughly boiling. Good tea cannot be 
made from an urn, because the water is 
not kept boiling. If the water has done 
boiling, boil it again ; soft water should 
be always used, and the pot should be 
heated with it, previous to putting in 
the tea ; when that is emptied out, put 
in about three spoonsful for one person, 
and as much water as will cover it. 
I^t this stand about five minutes, and 
then put in about twocupsfull of water, 
which allow to stand another five mi- 



notes ; pat the milk and sugar first into 
the cup, and then pour the tea upon it, 
putting another cup <# boiling water 
into the pot directly. Of tea for a 
party, a spoonful ^r each, and one 
over, will be sufficient ; never drain the 
pot close, but follow closely the above 
directions. Green tea is certainly not 
the roost wholesome, although it adds 
to the palateableness. Thus com- 
pounded, it is at once a refreshment 
and an elegance, and we believe the 
most innocent of cordials, for we think 
we can say from experience, that when 
tea does harm, it is either from its un- 
mitigated strength, its being green, or 
bein^ too hot — a common and most 
pernicious custom. 



Excellent Temperance Barm. 
— The following receipt may be relied 
on, as it has been triea for a period of 
two years in the potteries with the great- 
est success, fully answering the purpo- 
ses required. 

Put one ounce of hops into a coarse 
bag, and boil them in two quarts of 
water ; pare, beil, and mash well one 
pound of potatoes, and press them 
through a cullender into the hop water. 
Place the mixture on a fire until it 
begins to boil, then empty it into an 
earthen vessel with a narrow bottom, 
in which there has been previoualy mixed 
half a pound of flour, with a gill of cold 
water in the form of paste; stir it well 
while pouring in, and when it is about 
the warmth of new milk, add one ounce 
of dry flour, and one pound of tee-total 
barm, or, if that cannot be had, half a 
pound of common yeast ; let it stand in 
the vessel, covered up, in a situation 
where it will keep its temperature. 

It will take from four to twenty-four 
hours to ferment, according to the state 
of the weather. When it begins to lower 
in the vessel it is fit for immediate use; 
and may be preserved, bottled, and' 
corked, for several weeks; and even 
should it be frozen it will he no worse 
after being thawed. If you have no 
barm with you, make a quart, as above 
directed except in this particular; in- 
stead of putting any barm with the dry 
flour into the mixture, put two or three 
spoonsful of sugar with the flour,— 
bottle it immediately, tie down the cork, 
set it where it will keep warm, and in 
twenty-four or thirty hours this will 
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answer to ferment with, instead of the 
common barm : bat it is always better 
to preserve some of the old for (his 
purpose. 

Directions for Use. — Take twelve or 
fourteen pounds of flour; when you 
have mixed the salt with it in the 
kneading vessel, as is usual, make a hole 
in the middle, and pour in one pound of 
the yeast. Let the water for kneading 
be two parts of boiling to one of cold. 



in winter, and in summer, equal quanti- 
ties,(soft water ;) when the dough is of 
proper consistence, cover it up, and 
keep it warm while it rises, which will 
probably be from five to ten hours. If 
kneaded at night it will be ready for 
baking in the morning ; but if not then 
ready, (having been kept too cool,) apply 
a hot iron plate under the vessel con- 
taining the dough, and in a short time 
it will be fit for baking. 



POETRY. 



FATHER MATHEW.* 



" And Matthew mt at the receipt of custom." 



Oh ! there is many a glorious name, 
Renown'd in deathless story ; 

But thou hast won a wreath from fame, 
or pure unfading glory. 

Father Mathew! 

Thou hast burst a nation's ebain, 

Set a noble people free ! 
Baaish'd crime, and strife,' and pain, 
^ Given the slave his liberty. 

Father Mathew! 

A bloodless victory thou bast won, 

A peaceful triumph seaPd ; 
Breafhl0BS we view the work that's done. 

The woes that thou hast heal'd. 

Father Mathew! 

Thy trophies are the poor man*s home. 
Where peace is now enshrin'd ; 

Where Joy, and hope, and love have come. 
The breaking heart to bind. 

Father Mathew ! 



Thy trophies are each rescued slave, 
Raised to the dignity of man ! 

Saved from a drunkard's hopeless grave — 
Enfranchised by thy plan. 

Father Mathew ! 

Thy trophies are the joyful tear, 

The heartfelt grateful pray*r. 
The blessing fervent, deep, sincere. 

That only good men share. 

Father Mathew ! 

Thou hast fulfiU'd our wildest wish, 
Surpass'd our warmest thought ; 

Oh ! kings might envy thee the bliss 
With which thy work is fraught, 

Father Mathew ! 

At the receipt of custom seated. 
Grateful myriads round thee throng 

Erin's deadliest foe defeated, 

Thou hast crush'd the monster strong 
Father Mathew ! 



Long, long, may grateful Erin sing, 

Her genaine patriot's fame ; 
While British hearts their tiibute bring. 
To grace thy honor'd name- — 

Father Mathew! 

C. L. B, 

• This ia one of a imall series of poems, written at the request of a lady who prepared some elegant 
port/MIIet, oraamented with drawings, for the recent Bazaar in aid of the Temperance Cause, and filled 
them with maaascripts, in prose and verse. 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 



METROPOLITAN TEMPERANCE PROCESSION. 

Ohk event, of paramount importMice, absotba all minor internet in the intelligence of 
this month— The Metropolitan Processioh. It was impossible to conceive a more 
splendid demonstration than that exhibited by the tee-tota«efs on Whit Monday ; ««vf»^ ** 
any period had so orderly, respectable, nnmerous, and magnificent a procession of the 
people appeared in the streets of London. Society, generally, snd the traffic in j^rticniar, 
must be " duller than the fat weed that roots itself on Lethe's banV," if tb«y have not 
receiTed a solemn warning by the glorious exhibition of the 8th ultimo. 

Such an array of power, zeal, and inielligence, must hare told in strong langnage to 
tho$e whom it eoncmu, the ultimate fate of the strong drink, and the drinking customs of 
Britain. The order and good feeling manifested by the thousands assembleo in the pro- 
cession, cannot be too highly praised. , , i. v 

The concourse of persons was so immense, the line so long, and the difficulty QthrougB 
the crowded state of the streets) of obtaining a good view, so great, that it was next to 
impossible to procure a perfectly correct account of this great demonstration. The fol- 
lowing is the result of a careful comparison of the published accounts, corrected by per- 
sonal observation, and were practicable, by enquiry among the different branches : — 



THE NEW BRITISH AND FOREIGN 1 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 



WEST LONDON AUXILIARY. 
R. Walkden, Esq., President of the Auxiliary 

Eight gentlemen on horseback. 

Band of musicians in their military uniform. 

Members with wands, four abresst. 

Great Banner of the Auxiliary, with 

inscription. 

«* Wine is a mocker." 

** Peace on earth, good will to men" 

Members on foot. 

Banner of the Youths' Temp. Association. 

«• Peace and Plenty." 

Members with wands. 

About seventy youths. 

Three small banners — Youths with wands. 

Banner of the St. Pancras Temp. Society. 

Members on foot. 

Banner of Westminster Temperance Society* 

Members en foot. 

Lar^e banner with inscription. 

** Universal love to man". 

About one hundred members on foot. 

Banner of Lambeth Friendly Temp. Society. 

Rechabites, with wands. 

Members on foot. 

Twenty carriages — average eight in each. 

Two horsemen. — Band of music. 

Thirty members with wands. 

Two hundred members, on foot. 

About fifty youths. — Small banner, for ditto. 

Nine coaches with members. 

CHELSEA BRANCH. 

Banner ; the emblematic design of this 

msffazine painted on blue silk, decorated 

with gold fringe and tassels, well fixed in 

a van. 



Carriage, decorated with the English ensign, 
containing the Secretary of the branch, 
R. Baron, Esq. and familf , followed by a 
carriage decorated with an American flag, 
supported by J. Balfour. 
Twenty-two carriages and flags. 
Four vansy averaging twenty 'five each, taste- 
fully decorated. 
NORTH LONDON AUXILIARY. 
Omnibus from t&e Waltham Branch, and 
banner, beautifully decoiated. ^ 

Chaise with members. 
Five gentlemen, on horseback. 
Large banner of the Auxiliary, floating ma- 
jestically on a car ; orauge colour, and writ- 
ten in silver letters, 
•* Freed from England's eura^' 
Band of musicisns, on car. 
Members with wands on each side. 
Splendid carriage, and four greys and posti- 
lions, with 
W. Janaon, Esq., President of the Society, 
supported by several of the Executive 

Committee. 
Elegant light carriage, with four beautiful 
horses and postillions, with the advocates of 
the Society, Messrs. Cluer, Holker, Whit- 
taker, and Gaasel: 
Members on each aide. 
Four small banners, carried on carriages, 
^ght carrisges, with members, &c. 
Four small banners. 
** Peace and concord." 
** United, we conquer.'* 
"Touch not, taste not, handle not" 
"Goodwill to men." 
Banner of the North London Tailors' Asso- 
ciation. 
Members with wands. 
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Van, with memben. 
Members on foot, four abreast. 

UNITED TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. WestoD, with silk scarf, on horseback. 
Geailemen on horseback. 
Band of music. 
MeoibS's on foot, carrying tweWs small 
banners, with significant mottos. 
Ooe neat banner, with inscription, 
•* Tee total only Ark of Safety." 
HaDdsome banner of the Auxiliary, in a van. 
Coach>aod-four. 
Elt'TSD ditto, with a union-jack in each. 
Two vans. 
Members en foot. 

SOUTH LONDON AUXILIARY. 

Gentlemen on horseback. 

Banner, in a van. 

Band. 

Coacb-a»d-four, with American Delegates 

and J. Meredith, Esq , 

Vice>president of the Society. 

Seven coaches, well filled. 

Members, with wands. 

Three vans. 

Membera on foot. 

BaDoer of the Bermoodsey and Rotherhithe 

Brauch. 

Vans. 

Members on foot. 

Splendid band of Musicians. 

Members on foot, w!th wsnds. 

Banner of the Stamford-street Branch. 

Sefersi horsemen. 

Band. 

SOUTH LONDON CATHOLIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
Conductor on horseback. 
Banner, •* South London Catholic Tem- 
perance Society," 
Military band. 
Upwards of 200 members on foot. 
Carriage with six horses, containing the 
Rev. T, Doyle, M. Foristal, Esq., and 
two gentlemen. 
Two carriages-and-four. 
Banner, surmounted by a Cross, and Saint 
George and the Dragon, beautifully 
painted on green silk. 
Members oo foot. 
Committee wiih wands and scarfs. 
Four carriages and four vans. 
EAST LONDON BRANCH. 
BAOoer — '* Be thou faithful nnio dtrath.*' 
Military band. 
A few members on foot. 
Five carriages and two vans. 
Banner — *• In moderation there iano safety." 
Six horsemen and banntrs. 
EAST LONDON AUXILIARY. 
ShadweU banner. 
Sixty members and Rechabites on foot, with 
wands. 



Band of music. 

Rich banner of Auxiliary, with the pledge 

written in full.' 

Twenty*four members, with wands. 

Six ooaohes. 

Small banner. 

Three vans. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
INTEMPERANCE. 
Two horsemen. 
Three trumpeters on horseback. 
Splendid crimson banner, inscription — '* Bri- 
tish and Foreign Society for the Suppression 

of Intemperance. 

President, the Right Hon. Earl Stanhope." 

Eighteen gentlemen on horseback. 

Band of the Scots Fusileers. 

CITY AND NORTH OP LONDON 

AUXILIARY. 

Very large and richly painted silk banner 

with a number of allegorical devices. 

Members on foot, witfTbanners. 

CLERKENWELL AND PENTONVILLE 

BRANCHES. 

Members on foot, with banners. 

FARRINGDON BRANCH. 

Gentlemen on horseback. 

Banners — " Total Abstinence the handmaid 

of Religion ;" the pledge of the Society ; the 

Roy»l Standard ; the Union Jack, Ac. 

Membeis on foot, and youths. 

LONDON COAL PORTERS* 

ASSOCIATION. 

Splendid silk banner, the coal porters' arms» 

** If God be for us, who can be against us t" 

FINSBURY AND HOXTON YOUTHS* 

ASSOCIATION. 

Musical band. 

Banner—" Train up a child in the way he 

should go, and when he is old he will not 

depart from it." 

Southern counties order of Rechabites. 

Red banner, with tent and palm tree; motto, 

••We drink no wine, Ac." 

SOUTH LONDON AUXILIARY. 

KENT STREET BRANCH, 

Members on foot. 

Banner — " United, firm, and free." 

DEPTFORD BRANCH. 

Members on foot. 
CLAPHAM BRANCH. 

Members on foot. 
VAUXHALL BRANCH. 
Members on foot. 
Each of the above bad a variety of neat 
banners. 
METROPOLITAN ROMAN CATHOLIC 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE ASSOCIATION. 
Large green silk banner, with Jesus con- 
versing with the woman of Samaria, painted 
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on one side, by J. Henley, Esq., R N. ; 
motto, oo the top, " Give ne to drink," on 
the other side a large cross in silver, on 
which w«8 written the pledge, with motto 
on the top, ** Peaoe on earth, good will to 
men;*' at the bottom, "Metropolitan Koman 
Catholic Association, founded by John Giles, 

January 2S, 1840/' 
Members on foot, to the number of upwards 
of one thousand; many of them bearing 
wands, painted green, with ball and cress at 

the top, gilt with ailver. 
General director on horseback, with polished 
mahogany wand, silver ball and croes at 
the top. 
Conductor with a staflP, painted green, and 
tip* with silver, having a solid brass figure 
of a young cnpid emerging from a full blown 

rose. 

Carriage, containing Antony Walvogel, Esq , 

the treasurer, and Mrs. Giles, the wife of 

the founder. 

Four vans. 

Military baud. 

HACKNEY AUXILIARY. 

HAGGERSTONE BRANCH. 

Several banners and flags. 

Members on foot. 

Banner and band. 



Carriage<>andofour, with Dn Ozley, the trea- 
surer ; Norton S. Towneend, M D., repre- 
sentative or the Total Abstinence Society of 
Physicians and Surgeons at New York ; Mr. 
R. M'Cordy, Ac. 
Eighty-six carriages. 
Mr. J. Pasco's van, with printing press, 
motto—" May the Liberty of the Pnss never 
be turned into Licentiousness *' There was 
likewise io the van an immense round of 
beef, with bread, &c., which was distributed 
pretty liberally throughout the route. 

WALWORTH AND CAMBERWBLL 

ASSOCIATION. 

Four horsemen. 

Military band. 

Large and handsome banner. 

Membera on foot, with scarfs. 

Blue and white banner. 

Carriage-and»four. 

Eleven earriagev. 

Sixteen rans. 

Several banners interspexaed. 

Mr. G. C. Smith, with the Soldiers' and 

Sailors* Orphan Society, in a van. The 

children frequently sang during the day. 

Some gentlemen on horseback brought up 

the rear. 



The procession was full three miles in length — ^it is computed to have contained not 
less than 14,000 persons, and it was one hour and three quaftera in passing Chnring Cross ; 
two Itoura and a quartet in some other situations, which may be accounted for by some 
interrup^ns having delayed it, though it is due to the police to say, they preaerved the 
line in admirable unbroken regularity. The exceeding beauty of the day added greatly to 
the splendour of the scene. At an early hour the various branches were preparing for the 
grand meeting iu Russell-square, which took place at eleven c^clock. The following was 
the route :•— Keppel-street, Store-street, Alfred-place, Chenies-street, Tottenham-ceurt- 
road, Goodge-street. Charles- street, Mortimer-street, Portland-street, Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place, Langham-place, Regent-street, Quadrant, Piccadilly, St. Jamea'-street, 
Pall-mall, Chmring-cross. Whitehall, Parliament-street, Bridge-street, Westminster-bridge, 
York-road, Stamford-stre t. Black friars- road. Here several of the Societies branched off 
to their respeotive localities. The remainder proceeded through Holland-street, Gainsford- 
a^reet, Union-street, Borough High-street, Wellington-street, London-bridge, Gracechuich- 
street, B'shepsgate, from whence they repaired to their appointed places of meeting. 

Numerous and highly important meetings were held in the evening af^er the great 
demonstration. The fi;st in importance was the Great Meeting at Exeter Hall, under the 
auspices of the Western Auxiliary. The Fitzroy Branch held a tea meeting? in Gower- 
street ; and the PaUdington friends a tea meeting at the Flora tea gardens. Various other 
festive meetings were held, too numerous to particularize. 



PROVINCIAL PROCESSIONS. 



LEEDS GREAT TEMPERANCE 
DEMONSTRATION AND FESTIVAL. 



Ott Tuenday, one of the most formidable 
deasottatvatione in the oanee of temperanoe 
partided- the atvt^ts of Leeds. • Even in the 
-early part of thoday, the greateat excitement 
be§aaior-ma»ifesli>itaeif io oveiy part oi the 



town. Before two o'clock in the afternoon, 
the time announced for a grand procession to 
proceed from King-street, the greater part 
of the windows of the dwelling-houses on 
the route commanding a .riew, were beau- 
ti6ed with the amiling facea of anxious spec- 
tators. The seene presented in King-street, 
Park-place, Queen-atreet, and WelliDgtoo* 
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road, Uie places appointed for arranging the 
order of the procession, was truly one of the 
most magnificent and inspiring ever beheld 
here, and, we may say, is exceecied bj none 
in attraction but those which a closely cen- 
lested election for our borough members has 
at times given us on the day of nominntion. 
Some minutes after two o*cloc1{, the process 
Hionary assemblAge moved off for the fol- 
lowing route: — 

Up Wfllington-roaH, down West-street, 
along the West. North, and Enst sides of 
Patk square, on West-street, up East-parade, 
on South*parade, up Merry-boys-hill, up 
Woodhouse-lane, on Cobourg-Bireet, down 
Brunswick-street, on North-street, down 
Trafalgar-street, on Bridge -street, over Lady- 
foridge, up Quarry-billf down Msrsh lane, up 
Kirkgate, on Vicar-lane, np Lowerhead. row, 
down Briggate, over Leeds Bridge, on Huns- 
let-lane, along Victoria-ioad, up Meadow- 
lane, down Sweet-street, on Marshall- street 
to the mill of Messis. Marshall. 

Shortly after four o'clock, we observed the 
procession in Briggate in the following order: 
About one hundred horsemen, three abreast. 

white ribbons and rosettes. 

Band in the uniform of the Yorkshire Hussars. 

Banner with inscription. 

Printing press at work, with motto — 

•' Knowledge is power.'* 

An enormous barley loaf inscribed— 

** It is better to eat it than to drink it." 

Central members, four and two abreast, 

white ribbons and rosettes. 

Black banner inscribed — 

** No drunkard shall enter the kingdom of 

heaven." 

Youths' Branch Temperance Association, with 

banner inscribed— ' 

*' Abstain from all appearance of evil." 

Two abreast, white ribbons and rosettes. 

Banner — *« £50,000,000 per annum paid for 

Intoxicating Drinks." 
Members of the Female Branch Temperance 

Association, with banner inscribed— 

^* Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 

peace and good will towards men." 

Two abreast, white ribbons and rosettes. 

Band in uniform. 

Banner with inscription. 

Members of the Holbeck Branch Temperance 

Society, two abreast, white ribbons and 

rosettes. 

Banner with inscript'on. 

Members of the West End Branch Tetnpe- 

rance Society, two abreast, white ribbons and 

rosettes. 

Band in uniform. 

Banner with inscription — 

** Sobriety and Domestic Comfort." 

Members of the Catholic Branch Temperance 

Society, green ribbons and rosettes. 
Carriages, coaches, and pliatons — in number 
fifty.two. 
—C. I.] • 



We also observed numerous other banners, 
smill and great, inscribf d — ** Prove all 
things — hold fast that which is good" — 
*' Peace and plenty the reward of Tempe- 
rance," &c. The length of the procession 
we b-^lieve, wss at least on£ mile and a 
quarr^'r. On arriving at Messrs Marshal Ts 
mill. Marshal '.street, Holb«>ck, the rush of 
spectators was so great, that it was quite im- 
p-'RCticable for the procession to enter the 
mill with anything 1 ke order, and a general 
effort was ma 1e by a'l parties to gain an 
eaily admission. The m 11 here alluded to, 
is an immense structure, on one floor, capa- 
cious enough to bold no less a number of in- 
dividuals than 100,000. About one-third of 
this gigantic edifice had been apportioned to 
the temperance societv, in which to celebrate 
their anniversary by an extensive tea party. 
The number who sat down together, we 
should suppose to be about 2,700 or 2,800, a 
majority of whom were females. The dis- 
play in the room was of the most moderate 
and becoming character, consisting chiefly of 
the banners which had attended the proces- 
sion. At the further end of the room near 
the slight temporary partition which divided 
this part of the building from the rest, was 
erected a small pUtfcrm for the reception of 
the sp akers and other guests — tasteiully 
though not expensively decorated with 
wreaths of artificial flowers &c. The tabes 
were ten in number, consisting of deal 
planks covered with white calico, and plenti- 
fully stored with provisions. After the tea, 
spectatois were admitted on payment of 
threepence each, an^', we believe, we shall 
not be far wrong in btatin^ that before the 
speakers commenced (about S'»ven o'clock), 
four thousand people were present. 

Edward Baines, Jun., Esq., presided, 
la his op> ning speech he delivt-red hiirself 
to this effect : — It was an inspirin? thing to 
see thpt mighty, that vast assembla<:e, ga- 
thered in the great cause of human happi- 
ness and virtue. (Hear, hear.) He felt 
that he had not rendered any such service 
to the cause of temperance as to entitle him 
to the honour of filling that chair. Yet, 
there Wcis no one who was more strongly 
convinced of the immense and incalculable 
mischief of that vice against which they had 
waged war — intemperance , and no one was 
more fully persuaded that the mo«t effectual 
means to check that vice, and the only hope 
of extirpating it, was to be found in total 
abstinence. (Animated cheering.) It might 
with truth and soberness be said, that they 
attacked all the vices and evils of mankind 
at once. (Loud acclamation.) Who did 
not perceive that drunkards are the practical 
infidels, the profane, the lewd, the disfaoneat, 
the disturbers of public peace, mockers of 
parents, seducers of innocence, &c. Tliey 
would not, by ibe triumph of tentperaftct. 
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extinguish the fire of humRU depravity, bat 
would take away that fuel which most fright- 
fully spread the flame. (Hear, and cheers.) 
He believed that nothingbut religion, nothing 
but the grace of God, could renew the heart 
of man. The use of intozicatini; Hquor« was 
aa enormous waste of prirate and natii-nal 
wealth— (hear, hear)— the source of far the 
larger proportion of all disease, crime, pau- 
perism, and all the suicides, murders, and 
ahipwreeks, that afflict and disgrace the 
land. (Loud cheers.) After further de- 
scribing the effects of this " hydra vice*' — 
intemperance, the question then, he said, 
arose-^What was the proper and mrst effec- 
tual remedy ? (Immense ap))lause.) On 
the speaker giving his opinion that it was to 
be found in entire abstinence, he was unable 
to proceed for a few seconds for the loud and 
repeated cheers with which the sentiment 
was hailed. He was once himself in favour 
of mcderation — (repeated cries of hear, hear) 
s-*-denytng hims If the use of spirituous 
liquorst by using other intoxicating drinks 
with temperance. He hesitated long before 
Ire adopted the abstinence principle. He 
bad read, reflected, observed, and at length 
fairly tried the experiment for himself. 
(Loud cheers.) The result of that reading, 
reflection, observation, and experience, was, 
that he heartily adopted the principles of 
total abstinence. (Reiterated rounds of 
cheering.) Things so important were con« 
ceded by the advocates of moderation. Total 
abstinence they admitted afforded the only 
hope of reclaiming drunkards. (Hear, hear.) 
An adm ssi n of immense importance. — 
(Hear, hear.) Who could calculate the 
importance of tens of thousands hurrying 
down the way to eternal perdition ? (Hear, 
hear.) They admitted total abstinence with 
regard to ardent sp rits. He contended that 
the principle was the same with regard to all 
intoxicating liquors- their degree different. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) They admitted 
total abstinence as the only remedy for 
cbi'dren. He admitted that wine and beer 
were to most persons sgreeable. (Lau. hter, 
an4 hear, hear.) To those who bad never 
aoquived a habit there was no wmt in nature 
for those things. (Loud cheers.) The 
pleasure arising from intoxicating drinks 
was a senaual pleasure, too low for men pos- 
a«»S9ed.-of reason. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
The speaker referred to the negro, the Moor, 
th<fe Turk, and the inhabitants of the moun- 
tainous parts of India, as people who never 
taste intoxicating liquors, and to the many 
instaaoes in our own country of men exposed 
to every kind of exertion, who i.ot only do 
as well, but better without intoxicating 
liquors than with them. (Cheers.) He did 
not deny that there were cases of weakness 
and disease which required the use of them. 
So also the deadly poisons of opium, prussic 



acid, &o., in some cases of weakness and 
ditioase might, 'or the purpose of medicine, 
be both proper and desirable. He was per- 
suad-d that to all persons of health and 
strength they were unnecessary. (Cheers.) 
A grest change was taking place amon^ me- 
dical gentlemen as to the efficacy of drinks. 
(Hear, bear.) In the infirmary of Notting- 
ham there had been a reduction in the quan- 
tity or intoxicating liquors administered of 
one half, between 1835 and 1839, although 
there had been a considerable increase in the 
number of patients in that hospital. (Re- 
ceived with immense cheering.) They ought, 
then, to abstain from intoxicating liquors for 
three reasons. First, because they were 
useless. (Hear, hear.) Secondly, because 
they were most dangerous, and in many 
cases most prejudicial. (Hear.) Thirdly, 
for the sake of example. (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) He held it to be true wisdom, 
as we prayed lead us not into temptation, .to 
keep as far away from temptation as pos- 
sible. He held it to be the dictate of 
Christian charity, even if we could walk 
en the brink of a precipice with safety, that 
we should keep «way from it because we saw 
thousands that walk there fall over the pre- 
cipice, and were destroyed. (Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) He congratulated them on the 
mighty progress of temperance during the 
last year. He referred to the immense 
benefit the cause had conferred on England, 
Wales. Scotland, and the United States of 
America, and also on our Colonies and Mis- 
sionary Settlements, in all of which places 
they heard of the progress of total abatinencs. 
(Hear, hear.) Thousands of dwellings had 
been converted from scenes of strife and 
beggary to scenes of peace. (Load and con- 
tinued cheeiing.) The progress of the cause 
had increased the number of the churches, 
snd «lestroyed the followers of Belial. (Hear, 
hear.) But the most triumphant success of 
the cause was to be found in Ireland. 
(Cheers.) It was regenerating a people 
whose social condition was more wretched 
and hopeless than that of any nation in 
Europe. (Loud cheera.) After adyerting 
to the fatal practice of whiskey drinking in 
Ireland, he said, the effects produced by 
temperance in that country, were little less 
than marvellous. Upwards of a nnillion and 
a half had taken the abstinence pUdge in 
that country ; and when they considered thtt 
the whole population oflreland only amounted 
to 6ight millions, it was a large proportion 
of the population. (Hear, hear.) The 
change had been most signal in producing 
empty prisons and unoccupied msgistrates. 
(Laughter and cheers.) They were now 
becoming, what had h'therto been but the 
fancy of the poet— 

" Great, glorious, free." 
This was all owing to the principle of total 
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•batmence. (Hear, hear.) It was a practical 
illustration, aa mucb beyond hope as it was 
beyond g^inaaying) of ita admirable effects. 
(Loud and repeated cheers.) The speaker 
then entered into a defence of the character 
of Father M ithew, atatin^; that he should be 
asbamsd of himaelf if difference of creed 
could prevent him from bailing Father 
Mathew aa one of the firat patriots and phi- 
lantrophiata. (Repeated cheers.) He was 
one ef the greatest benefactors to his country 
and his speoiea. (Hear, hear.) One of the 
most powerful allies of religion and rirtue. 
(Cheera.) Long may his influence continue. 
(^Hear, hear.) Might the charm with which 
he waa disenchanting his spell-bound coun- 
trymen be used in every land, and cast out 
the foul spirit of intemperance with all its 
hellish train. The speaker having now 
made a full Tecantacton of all his former 
"heretical" opinions, retired amidst loud 
•nd animated bursts of applause from all 
parts of the audience. 

The Rev. P. M. Paoe, Catholic priest of 
Bradford, then addressed the meeting, in a 
speech replete with liberality and good 
feeling, and which we regret our limits will 
aot permit ua to give. 

The Rev. J. Robinson, P.M., next ad- 
dressed the meeting at considerable length, 
followed by Mr. Edward Grubb, the talented 
and popular temperance advocate, and Messrs. 
Joseph, and John Andrews. Though the 
numbers in attendance, so infinitelj exceeded 
all former assemblies in the cause of tempe- 
rance, the strictest order and good feeling 
were manifested throughout. 

iAbHdg9d from the " Leecb Timet/' /une 13.] 



CHELTENHAM 
GRAND TEMPERANCE FESTIVAL. 
Th£ annual Whitsuntide tea meeting took 
place on Tueaday, June 9, and it now be- 
comes our pleasing task to relate the reali- 
tiea of this erent the anticipatioos of which 
occupied the minds of our towns folk for 
many previons days. The Cheltenham Zoo- 
logical Gardens, which, though at present 
in an infant state, is a delightful place, was 
chosen as the spot where obedience was to 
be paid to the injunction of the poet, who 
•ays:— 
" Let social mirth with geatle manners Join. 
Unstala'd by laoi^hter, aninflamed by wine. 
Let reason animpair'd exert its powers. 
But let gay fancy strew the way with flowers." 
In the early part of the day the weather 
was stormy, and a drizzling rain deacended ; 
bat in the evening it cleared up. Between 
twelve and one o'clock, the tee-totalo's, with 
their white rosettes and medals, assembled 
at the house and gardens of Mr. Charles 
Hale Jessop, the president, and formed a 
procession, which started at one o'clock in 
the following order : — 



Two Directors. 

U nion jack. Union jack. 

Carriage 

drawn by four greys, with white plumes, led 

by four brothera, containinsr the Rev. Thos. 

Spencer. Mr. Jessep, Mr. Veare, secretary, 

and Mr. H. Fry, aub-eeeretarj. 

Magnificent banner with the temperance 

coat of arms. 

Members of the club. 

Several banners with various inscriptions. 

Banner— 

** Cheltenham Juvenile Total Abatinence 

Society. Train up a Child in the way he 

should gn." 

2#0 Membera of the Juvenile Society, 

carrying various banaers. 

Fourteen carriagea 

filled with the wives and children of some 

of the tee-totalers. 

The four brothers who led the horses of 

the carriage, containing the president, are 

all tee-totalers, and thirty-nine yeais ia the 

time of their united service to him« It is 

worth remarking, that one of the fourteen 

carriagea was filled with the wlvea of re^ 

claimed drunkards. 

We give below the inscriptions on five of 
the banners : — 

" Fear God and honour the Qqeen.** 
" I've a coat to my back, a good hat to ray head« 
My wife and my children are clotheil and fed ; 
Bute these have a claim on my earuiags before 
The house with the picture hungovfrtbe door.** 
" Woe unto you that laugh, for ye shall mow4»" 
" True temperance essential to the prosperity of 

the nation, and the happiness of the world/' 

" It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wtne. 

nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth.* 

" Because of drunkenness the laud moarueth." 

The procession, after leaving Jesaop's 
gardens, went up St. George's Place, passed 
the Albion an J Clan nee Hotels, and turned 
into the Promenade. On arriving at tl»e 
Queen's Hotel, they turned up Montpellier 
Terrace, pasaed St. Jamea's Church, and 
walked on, leaving Leek Hampton ClKiroh to 
the right, and thence into the Bath Read, 
and through Cambraj, up the High Street, 
as far aa Keynsham Hank, where they ce«m- 
termarched, and took the road dow«.tbe 
back of the High Street till they oame to 
Townsend Street, when they marched wp 
the High Street aa far as Rodney Terrace, 
and after passing through .Vittoria Walk, 
(leaving the Montpellier to the right) Lana- 
down Crescent, Lanadown Flace^ Suffolk 
Square, and Park Place, they arrived at the 
Zoological Gardens. 

As the procession passed the *' Swan,*' in 
Queen's Buildings, a drunken party of** mor- 
ris dancers" rushed out and endeavoured, 
and all but succeeded in upaeiting the car- 
riage. A child was knocked down byji fly- 
man who was cantering his horsey but we 
are happy to say was not much injured, ^or 
was the fly at all connected with the te^to- 

^ X 
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Ulers, had he been so, it is probable the 
accident wnnld not have occurred. The 
proce»sioD arrived at the gard«n!i at about 
four o'clock. The company were tln»n ad- 
mitted, and after walking about the grounds 
tO'k their reata at thi> tabl- e which were 
placed down the long walk, the rescived 
•eats being urdpr a marquee at the lop of 
the same walk, 3,000 sat down to tea. 

A grace was aung at the comineneement, 
and a thanksgiving at the cnnclusioo of the 
tea-drinkicg, the band played during the 
time. On the motion of Mr. Jeasop, se- 
conded by Mr. Fiy, the Rev. Thomas Spen- 
cer, A.M , perpetual cuiate of Hinton Char- 
tei house, near Bath, waa moTed to the chair. 
The meeting then sung the ii st, second, 
and lost Ters^s of the following hymn, com- 
posed expressly for the occasion : — 

WELCOME TO OUR FESTIVE 
GREETING. 

BY THE REV. 8. MIDDLBTON. 
Welcome to our feat ire greeting, 

Welcome an increaaing band, 
Still may numbers at each meeting. 
Join oar pledge in heart and band. 
Welcome, welcome, 
Welcome, welcome. 
Welcome our increasing band. 
Our's the cause which brings no sorrow, 

Our's the cup which hides no sting. 
To our breasts the dawning morrow 
Bears no corse upon itawing. 

Welcome, Ac, 
Fools alone by vain assertien. 

Now extol the drunkard's part, 
While the drugs, like Hell's perversion. 
Blight eaeh virtue of the heart. 

Welcome, &c. 
Where's the crime which shames our being : 

Where's the sin which stains our soul: 
Where's the vice each Cliristian^s fleeing? — 
Mingled in the drunkard's bowl. 

Welcome, &c. 
Ask the scaffold, ask the prison, 

Whence their thronging victim's come t 
Whence the murderer's arm hath riaen? 
Lo ! they point the drunkard's home. 

Welcome, &c. 
Lo ! the bloated wretch advancing, 

Sad disgrace to human kind, 
From his eye delirious glancing. 
Hell seems center'd in his mind. 

Welcome, &c. 
Poverty, with filth combining. 

Bend him to the dre^e of shame. 
Cursed poison, uadermmine 
Healtn, Contentment, reace, and Fame 
Welcome, &c. 
But behold ! from rags and loathing 

Now he breathes a purer air. 
And his babes for food ard clothing 
Bend their grateful knees in prayer. 

Welcome, &c. 
Health succeeds with every blessing. 

While in " Temmerance's Clan," 
Rescued man, Heaven'a gifts caressing. 
Feels and boasts himself a man. 

Welcome, Ac. 



The Rev. Thomas Spencer rose, and, 
after ezpresaiug his fears that be might 
either not be able to make all the comraay 
hear, or else might not give them anything 
worth hearinir, proceeded aa follow* : — Last 
night I wsU ed over the town of Cheltenham, 
and it was, as jou are aware, Whit Monday ; 
and T saw seen* s, and heard soumls, which 
made me remember what the Apostle said of 
Athens, that it waa a " city wholly giTen to 
idolatry.*' Aa 1 walked thron«fh, I thought 
how the spirit nf St. Paul would have been 
stirred within him at these sights. He 
would see everywhere the worship of other 
i^ods, not idols of silver, wood, and stone, 
but idols of gin-shops, of beer-barrels, and 
gin-bottles. He would see " gods many, 
and lords many," and would say their name 
is Legion. I would ask what the Apostle 
Paul did when at Athens, and what is right 
for him, is right for us, what is fair for one 
is fair for another, what is good in oneplsce 
is good everywhere. He disputed with the 
dsTont Jews in the synsgognes, and exhorted 
the peop'e in the market place. ^ We are 
willing to dispnte, on all occasions, witb 
those who question our doctrines, and we 
also publicly exhort those who do not, to 
j 'in us. When St. Paul found that neat 
was offered unto idols, he said that if his 
eating meat caused a brother to offend, he 
would take a pledge for longer than the one 
I hold in my hand (clasping hie medal> 
namely, **toeat no flesh while the world 
standeth.*' Some suppose that our pledge 
binds us for erer. whether we are willing or 
no, but thia is quite a mistake. Show me 
that I am wrong, and T will scratch oot my 
name directly. But you aay that referred 
to idolatry. What, think you, would he 
hare said, had he been in Cbeltenliam last 
night, and seen the drunkenness which I 
saw? He would have said the same of wine. 
I saw temples dedicated to Bacchus, and 
heard in them menry singing, and saw dan- 
cing more merry than David before the ark. 
There was an incense too^the incense of 
tobacco smoke — never was worship better 
performed than in the town of Cheltenhtim 
last night. Paul, with the heart he had, 
and the head he had, and the candour he had, 
Paul who embraced the religion he waa per- 
secuting on finding it right, would say so 
long as I am obliged to remain in Chelten- 
ham I will preach against such worship. I 
saw a sacrifice too. I saw a poHeeman knock 
a drunken man down with his staff. I saw 
a crowd gather, and I heard them curse the 
policeman, for six or seven had joined the 
first, and I saw the mob run af^er them, and 
I thought policemen would not be wanted 
hut for the use of intoxicating drink. But, 
say yoo Paul was in no danger from strong 
drinks. What a poor selfish being must he 
be who nerer knew how to do an action for 
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the good of his feUow-men, who does not 
know the meaning of loving '* your neigh- 
bour.as yoiirai^lf." Hesekifth brake in piecea 
the brasen serpent because the people wor- 
shipped it. He was in no ffanger of wor- 
shipping it himself. But, you say, that was 
a real idol, but beer and wine are the good 
gifts of God. The brasen serpent was given 
for good ; it was given that the children of 
Israel, who were bitten by the serpents* 
nnght look up to it and be healed ; but when 
Hesekiah found that tbey worshipped it, be 
brske it in pieces. But where do we resd 
that wine is the good gift of God. God gave 
water» if he gave any wine, it was that which 
Pharoah's butler gave to him wheu he 
squresed the grapes into the cup. No tee- 
totaler would object to drink such wine as 
that. God gave grapes but not wine, he 
gave barley but not beer. It is msn that 
hath sought oat many inrentions. When 
God fed the Uraelites in the wildemers, he 
rained manna from heaven, and he gave them 
flesh, and man ate aogela food, bat he did 
not give them wine; though he could easily 
have done so^ had he liked, but he bade 
Moses smite the rock, and he did so, and it 
brought forth puie water. Israel was his 
ehosen people* and we alwaya give the best 
to our favourites. E'ijah, before whom Ahab 
trembled, was fed with bread and meat in 
the morningr and bread and meat in the 
evening, and drank of the pure brook. G od 
knew there could be nothing better for him. 
Obadiah fed the piopheta in the cave on 
bread and water. II wine was good, he 
would not have dared to oSer to the aervants 
of the Lord anything but wine. When God 
seat the prophet to Bethel, he commanded 
him that he should neither eat bread nor 
drink water, by which it wsa plain that he 
would have done so, had he not received 
that command ; and when he was induced by 
the lying prophet to eat bread and diink 
water, it was plain that there iras nothing 
better in. that prophet's house. Abraham, 
the generous man, gave the three angels 
milk to drink; although there had been 
wine ever since the days of Noah, who got 
drank, not much to his credit When God 
wanted to raise up a atrong man, he com- 
manded that he should not taste anything 
stronger than water aa long aa he lived, and 
Sampson never did. When God wanted a 
man to go before his face, he sent John the 
Bsptist, who never drank wine nor strong 
drinks. You have beard a great deal about 
thia being against religion, but I bring the 
word of God sgainst those who ssy so. I 
say this to the ministers of Cheltenham, and 
I defy them to deny it. When he wanted 
prieats and niinisteis, he commanded that 
they shoald not touch it, and thia ordisaaoe 
was not only for a short time, but waa to last 
for ever. The ohurchnen say they descend 



from that body, and therefore as they take 
one part of the bargain in demanding tithes, 
and requiring that the church should be sup-' 
ported by the state, I give them the other 
part, vis , t at they are not to drink when 
ministering at the sanctUAry. This I ant 
aure of, that ministers would preach better 
sermons, not stronger and more violent, but 
more oa'culated to do good, if they would 
leave off taking brandy and water before tbey 
enter the pulpit. I know the best minister 
of my sequaintanoe takes wine before he 
goes into the pulpit, and he has told me 
thst he can abatain from it all the week, but 
is obliged to tske it en Sundsy. I have 
known a church filled with the smell of 
brandy and water, drank by the minister in 
the vestry. If they would put their trust in 
God for assistance, when they enter the 
pulpit, they would be total abstainers, and 
be would not deceive them. It has been said 
by some—You have the miniaters generally 
against you. The clergymen who speak so 
much against us will have respect to the 
bishops. The Bishop of London is the Pre« 
sident of the Old British and Foreign Tein- 
perance Society, the members of which, as 
you know, sbstain firom iirdent spirits. 
What is it about us with which they find 
fsult. Is it the set of abstaining? that so- 
ciety slio abstsins. Does the word " total," 
offend? that society totally abstains from 
the use of ardent spirits. Is it the abstain- 
ing from the good gifts of God? ardent 
spirits are as much the good gifts of God as 
wine or beer. You say — ^Well, I must give 
up that, but then there is the pledge. I wse 
in Exeter- hall some time since, when the 
Rot. Hugh Stowell delirered a lecture. 
There were about d,000 persons present, and 
on the ticket which I received, was printed, 
"Every person who tskes this ticket pledgee 
himself to abide by the decision of the chair* 
man." They took this pledge, and yet they 
aay we like the total sibstinence prinerple, 
but not its principle of pledges. If we ban 
bring a bishop against a simple clergyman,, 
he certainly must yield ; but if a churchman 
denies the authority of a bishop, I have done 
with him. The Bishop of Norwich takes the 
chair at tee-total meetings, and on one occa- 
aion said, *' Father Mathew has done morr 
good for Ireland than any one who has liv^d 
during the last hundred years." He is- a 
Catholic. I have nothmg to do with that^ 
that is between him and his God ; snd if he 
was here I do not know how far I would 
spring to take him by the hand. Now, sa 
we have the bishop oo our side, they, the 
clergy, should hare some modesty when they 
frown on us. But we have some one higher 
than a bishop. The Queen if the head bf 
the church ; and she has noC only, received 
the deputation of teetotalers fpnaciouslyf sad 
allowed them th^ honour of kissing her hand. 
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but the did what mmi« of yoa nay not be 
awaro of, but wblcb I hava no doubt my 
aoalons t»e-tota1 bratbren have made them- 
aalTee acquaintad witb ; aha bongbt a sil^ar 
madal for her laaodfoaa, who is a tea-totaler, 
and preaented her witb it; but aa that only 
eontained tbe abort pledge, she boaf bt ber 
one vitb the long pledge, and preaented her 
with that alao. (The company here gave 
three hearty and enthnaiaatie oheera for the 
Queen.) I hope tba tee-totalert will atand 
with a firm fiont when they meet any cler- 
gyman, eren if he has a chureb ateepic in hta 
throat, for we have biahopa on our aide, and 
tbe hMd of tbe church alao. Here are tbe 
deacendanta of the tme Recbabitea of whom 
God aaid, tbey " aball not want a man to 
atand before me for crer." Some look on oa 
witb acorn ; now tbere in aomething ao noble 
in the aoul of man, that no man ought to look 
on another with acorn. Some aay it ia not 
true pbiloaephy, for pbiloaopbera have ancb 
command of themaelres that tbey can drink 
aa much aa ia good for them, and then atop ; 
but I know aome pbiloaopbera who hare not 
had that power. Profeaaor Poraon died in 
London a drunkard, in a booae I will net aay 
of what deacription. There have been great 
men in tbe churob, at tbe bar, and in every 
atation who bare been dninkardt ; therefore, 
aa far as pbiloaopfaeri tbenaeWea are con- 
cerned, their objections are bad. But I aay 
that true pbiloaopberi will bare the good of 
the man^ at heart. I will gire yon a pro- 
blem, it IB this — OiTCD, a drunken world, to 
know bow to make it sober. Newton said 
the problem God bad to aoWe when be made 
tbe world waa, *' GiTen matttera and attrac- 
tion to make a world out of them." I aay. 
Given, an all-prevailing intemperance, which 
makes youag persons aa they grow up drunk- 
arris inatead of students : how will you give 
a better solution to my problem than that 
which the tee-totalera give. Laat Thuraday 
I waa present at a tee-total meetmg held in 
a ham. There was a publio-houae-kecper 
preaent, and be bioogbt a gin bottle, and 
after drinking it before tbe platform he 
began making a disturbance. A local preacher 
among tbe metbodists waa aaying, that tbere 
are 60,000 peraons annually dying of drunk- 
ennesa, when be replied — so much the better, 
if they did not we should be tnading on 
each other's beads. But then, you say, there 
is the law. Yes, the law fines them for 
being drunk, but the law will never drive a 
man to heaven, though it may make bim 
observe the outward forme, such aa keeping 
his shop shut on a Sunday. Last night when 
I beard tbe quarrel between the policeman 
and the drunken man, a wise man, who, if be 
is here, I hope will say, "yes," remarked-— 
the law opens the houses and licensea them 
to sell intoxicating drink, and then fines 
men for getting draak on it. Another man 



aaid, tbey get money from it both ways, in 
tbe tazea and in tbe 5s. fine. The da. fine 
will naver do it ; tbey will nevor put down 
druttkenneas aa long as tbey Iteenee houses 
for tbe sale of it. Suppoae they were to 
licanaa gambling boaaes, or any other spe* 
ciea of iniquity, would that tend to stop the 
progress of gambling and vice ? I have given 
tbe pbiloaopber a minute to conaider of a 
solution to my problem ; I will not panae for 
a reply, for I have it hero. Tbe greatest 
moral pbiloaopber, Paley, although we are 
not pledged to all bia opiniona, aay a, " It h 
eaaier to abatain from any indulgence alto- 
gether than to stop at moderation." He also 
adviaea "tbe laying down of rales to osr- 
aelvea ;'* this m our pledge. He alao says, 
*' If one tide be doubtful, and if another side 
be safe, it ia not only a matter of prudence, 
but a matter of doty to take tbe nfe aide." 
To bim who oppoaea ua I aay come, noir 
you will allow we are on tbe aafe aide f Yes, 
be will eay, if you never taate you will never 
get drunk. You will never by d rinking bring 
youivelf on tbe pariah, at tbe ezpenceof tbe 
rate-payera, and into the bande of tbe police 
at tbe ezpence of tbe town or country. I 
would say to him who thinks himself safe, 
though I allow, for courtesy's sake, tbatyov 
are safe; atill wiser and better men than yoa 
hare fallen, and you will allow that aomesre 
in danger. At the teetotal meeting at 
Faulkland, which I mentioned before, there 
waa alao the nephew of tbe public-house 
keeper, and those two interested parties were 
the only peraona who interrupted tbe meet^ 
ing. Thia nephew had mora aenae than bis 
uacle, for be said, '* I bold with tee-totalism 
for the drunkards.** He himself was as 
drunk aa conid be, and yet did not think it 
good for bimaelf. If you are fiienda to tbe 
drunkards at home, for I have no aympathy 
witb that charity which ia always abroad, 
yom will agree witb ua. If drunken men 
were the only tee-totalers, thia aociety 
would never have been formed. If yon were 
to say tbere have been a great many robbe- 
riea of late we maat endeavour to pot down 
thievery, and were to call a meeting and 
form a Thieves* Society, to which no honest 
man was to belong, do you think that would 
have tbe desired effect? As soon as tbe 
thieves form themselves into a aociety to 
put down thievery, I aball not wonder at 
hearing of tbe drunkards forming themselves 
into a society to put down drunkenness. But 
the difficulty would be to get the money, I 
heard one man say, " With nnr good wages 
of fifteen shillings a week, I bad but one 
shirt, and that I was ashamed to have seen, 
and I once put up witb an inaolt beoaose I 
was ashamed to pull off my coat to fight, 
and now I would willingly give ten shillings 
any day to convert a drunkard." Aa I am 
chairman, I should not perhaps, have aaid ao 
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much, but u I was sent for on purpose, «nd 
have been earnestly requested, perhaps you 
vili pardon me, (Cries of " Go on! go o» !") 
1 hope you will consider that this thing is 
not 80 ridiculous not so absuid, not so op- 
posed to religion, nor tu the Church, as 
some clergymen would make it out. I pro- 
mise jou something more, you shall be on 
the winning side, and this is an object with 
some, for they wait at elections till they see 
which side has the majunty. And at eleo* 
tions toa, men will not be such fools as they 
have been, they will not shU their votes for 
drink. They will also send men to Parlia- 
ment who are tee-totalers, and who will not 
sit in the smoking room until the bell rings 
for them to give a vote, but who will say, — 
I have plenty of time to myself and perhaps 
I may be wrong, at anj rate, I will hear the 
arguments on bothsirles, — and he will then 
give an honest vote which will do good to 
every one. We cannot very well have the 
Queen as a chairman, but her Rojal consort 
might take the chair, and she might sit by 
his side. As you are aware he did take the 
chair at a meeting at Exeter Hall on Monday 
week, for the extinction of slavery abroad, 
and why not also for the extinction of sla- 
very at home T They cannot do that com- 
fortably though, unless they are tee-totalers, 
and we shall tell the Que»>n — *< With all our 
love and respect for you we should like you 
much bettft if you were a tee-totaler." Look 
at the Christian religion. Who would have 
thought that the world would have been 
turned upside down by twelve poor fisher- 
men and s carpenter's son. It was not likely 
to do so. We began with about twenty per- 
sons, and now we have one eighth of the 
wholepopulation of Great Britain, fortweuty- 
foor millions is the total, and that includes 
infants, which we do not reckon in our three 
millions. If every tee-totaler was to con- 
vert one, there would, of course, be six mil- 
lions next year, twelve milliona the follow- 
ing year, and twenty-four millions, which is 
the entire population, the year after. But, 
you aay, in some places tee-totalism is 
going back. Have you ever stood by the ses 
shore when the tide is coming up You have 
seen it retreating, and when you were warned 
that if you did not move, it would sweep you 
away, your poor inland man did not believe 
it because the wave receded. But if you 
took notice you might perceive that it ad- 
vanced each turn a little further than before, 
and did not go ^uite so far back. We do 
not measure Uie tide by a particular place 
where it is stopped by a stone ; so it is with 
the tide ef tee-totalism, it may in some 
places recede, but throughout the country it 
advances, and if you do not take care it will 
Bweep you away. I am quite sure it will 
prevail, and if you want to come and put on 
the top stone of our edifice of temperance 



with shouting, come now, or it will be too 
late. If you wait a little while and then 
come and aay — ** We are come to h^'lp you 
fight the battle," we shall reply, •* that it is 
useless, for ths victory is obtained." 

The Rev. Gentleman, who was much ap- 
plauded during this speech, which he deli- 
vered in a distinct voice, here resumed his 
seat amid loud cheering. 

We regret that want of space prevents our 
giving the admirable speeches of Mr. T. 
Derrick and Mr. T. Barlow, suffice it that 
the cause of tee-totalism was in able bands 
by their powerful advocacy. 

About sixty persons signed the pledge. 
The procession was then formed and re- 
turned to Mr. Jessop^s gsrdens, where the 
band played the National Anthem. Three 
cheers were then given for the president, 
and thus terminated as pleasant a holiday as 
we ever remember in Cheltenham. 



FITZROY BRANCH. 

A MEETING of the members and friends 
ot this brauch wss held st Lawson's Assem- 
bly-rooms, Gower-street, on Whit-mondayy 
June 8, 1840. At which about three hun- 
dred persons partook of that ** cup which 
cheers, but not inebriates." After which a 
public meeting wss held, W. Willis, Esq., 
from Dunstable, was called to the chair, 
amidst the plsudits of the audience. The 
chairman rose and said he was happy to meet 
so many of the friends of this district upon 
the present occasion, he knew of no person 
who hsd so much right to meet to enjoy 
themselves, as tee-totalers. After what he 
hsd that day seen, he could hardly conceive 
it possible that any man, or any set of men, 
could be found who could do otherwise thaii 
approve of the objects of such a society ss 
this. SoBM had ridiculed him for espousing 
the csuse, but they were surely persons who 
had little regard to their own happiness, or 
to the wellare of their fellow creatures. 
(Hear, hear.) It was a pleasing refleotion 
for him to know that in promoting the prin- 
ciples of total abstinence, he was promoting 
the present, and he trusted, the everlasting 
good of many. As to his own experience of 
the efficacy of the system, he could say he 
felt himself better in health, and more fitted 
for the duties of this life, as an employer, 
and a Christian, then ever. (Cheers.) All 
ranks, and classes, male and female, testi- 
fied as to the practicability, and efficacy of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating drinka. 
When he observed the procession that day, 
he could not help exclaiming, ** What hath 
God wrought," and that was enough to en- 
courage all to try the experiment for them- 
selves. He then called upon 

Mr. Cluer, agent of this society, who was 
received with • much cheering. He said a 
point had been established that day of the 
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•Qperioritv of the prinoiple over draoken- 
noM : it hM beon shoim, by the whole of 
this day's proeeedingi, that men, women, 
and children, can be happy without intoii- 
eating liqaora. (Hear, bear.) The enemies 
4)f our principle say it mshee people gloomy, 
but surely there is no gloom iu this meetiiig. 
He rejoiced to advocate the principles of a 
eooiety for which he was a trophy. He then 
finish'^d a brief hot deeply interesting nar- 
rative of his early life, and the gradual way 
by which he was seduced into the practices 
of intemperance. With this be contrtt»ted 
the delightful change which had resulted 
from his adoption of the priaciplea of total 
abstinenoe ; both as to his h-a!th, bis cir- 
cumstancos. and bis domestic comfort. And 
he trusted the friends in this district would 
diligently search after the degraded drunk- 
ard, with tracts in their hands, and with a 
warm heart; for no drunkard should be 
given over as incurable ; exertion after ex- 
ertion should be made to reclaim the wan- 
derer, and though you may be tieated with 
soorn, you should persevere. He set down 
amidst loud cheers. 

Mr. Balfour next sddressed the meeting, 
pointing out the mighty change which had 
taken place in public opinion, regarding all 
intoxicating liquorv ; a change produced, not 
by coercion, but by the facts, arguments, 
and examples, which have been brought for- 
ward. He referred, with pleasure, to the 
pcaotical proof, exhibited that evening, of 
the possibility of persons rationally enjoying 
themselves, without the brewer, or disiillei's 
assistance. He scouted the idea that this 
was a society to make men miserable, it 
might properly be called a benefit society 
lor time and eternity. In the course of a 
very able address, he drew a comparison be- 
tween intoxicating andunintoxicating drinks ; 
intoxicating drinks were insidious in their 
nature, expensive, and injurious; let the 
principle be generslly adopted, and it will 
be impossible to estimate the diminution of 
crime, misery, and disease. He had been 
told to conBue his attention to the drunkard, 
and not to attack moderate drinkers ; but ^e 
« ould ask who made all the drunkards, where 
did they come from, except from moderate 
drinkers; if moderate drinkers ceased to 
supply the drunkards ranks, drunkenness 
would soon die a natural death. (Cheers.) 
After all, they found no enemy so formidable 
as the moderate userof intoxicating drinks; 
there was no perfect security but in refu- 
sing to touch, or take, or handle, or counte- 
nance any kind of intoxicating drinks. 

R. HiCKS, Esq., surgeon, said he felt great 
pleasure in addressing such an audience, 
and in following the former speakers, to the 
truth of their testimony he could, in a great 
measure, bear witness. He could not look 
on any population without deep interest, be- 



eanse he regarded them as a portion of the 
human family of which he was himself a 
member; that intoxicating, drinks was not 
necessary in health, was proved by thou- 
sand a. Persons of all ages, people of both 
sexes, of all nations, and of every occupstinn, 
have declared that they were better without 
such beverages, thsn with them ; it was 
esFy to prove that the <-malleat quantity of 
intoxicating drinks will produce functional 
derangement, and debility of body and mind. 
He defied any medical man. to prove to the 
contrary. There waa not an individual who 
would not tremble if he could be teld in pri- 
vate all the mischief which were done to the 
human frame, even by the moderate use of 
alcoholic drink ; their being useful in cases 
of sickness, was the yery reason, above all 
others, that persons in heslth should not use 
them. Alter fuither remarks of the kind, 
Mr. H. adverted to the insiduous influence 
of intoxicating drink, and stated two adec- 
ting instances which had come under bii 
own knowledge; there could be no retreat 
from the position recommended by this so- 
ciety; he himself was a thorough-goin^, 
high water-maik tee-totaler; bad examples 
hsid long been set before them, and evil 
habits and cuatoms had too long prevailed ; 
let nil determine to assail that monster, who 
would be ^ratified with nothing short of the 
eternal perdition of his victims. 

Mr. Cassbll, agent, next addressed the 
meeting. He testified most amply, from his 
own experience, as well as firum extensive 
observation, that abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating drinks is safe, salutary, and benefi- 
cial in the highest degree. Having felt the 
miseries of intemperance, and having tasted 
also the sweets of total abstinence, as to 
health, comfort, respectability, and useful- 
ness, he could not but raise hisToice in 
favour of this society and urge all, by argu- 
ment and example, to beoome tee-totalers. 
He also met the various objections raised 
against this society, in a masterly manner, 
and to the satisfaction of all. He sat dowo 
applauded by the company. 

Mr. Conway moved that the cordial thanks 
of the meeting be presented to W. Willis, 
Esq., for his kinilness in presiding upon the 
present occasion. 

Mr. Brinsmbad seconded the resolutioa, 
which waa carried with acclamations. 

The chairmau said he needed no such re- 
solution to have been piopoeed, he /eit 
happy to assist the cause in any way his 
service might be useful in forwarding so de- 
sirable an object, he hoped they would con- 
tinue to persevere in their good cause, and 
that their exertion would be increasingly 
blessed by the Almighty. 

\V. CONWAY, &c. 

T.Haijette, Printer, Craven Buildings, Drsiy Lase. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OT FATHER MATHEW, 

With a Picturesque Engraving. 



' Such men are raised to influence and command, 
When Providence means mercy to a land." 



In presenting our readers with the 
elaborate engraving that accompanies 
this number of our Magazine, of the 
justly celebrated individual whose name 
it bears, and the beautiful medal and 
pledge card of our Catholic brethren ; 
no accompanyment could be more suit- 
able and desirable than a biographical 
sketch of IrelaniVs great moral rege- 
nerator, who may with justice be styled 
the zealous, liberal minded, and genuine 
REFORMER of the nineteenth century. 

The Rev. Theobald Mathew is now 
in his fiftieth year. He was born on 
the 10th of October, 1790, at Thomas- 
town, near ^Cashel, in the county of 
Tipnerary. ' His father, James Mathew, 
of Thomastown, son of James Mathew, 
of Two-Mile-Borris, near Thurles, was 
lefb an orphan at an early age, and was 
taken under the care and patronage of 
his uncle, Major-General Mathew, of 
Thomastown. The Rev. Mr. Mathew's 
mother was daughter of George Whyte, 
of Cappa- Whyte, Tipperary, who was 
married to the niece of the celebrated 
General Mathew, of whom honourable 
mention is made by Sheridan, in his 
life of Swift. 

yoh. I.] L 



Mr. Mathew lost his parents at an 
early period of life, and was then 
adopted by the amiable and accom- 
plisned Lady Elizabeth Mathew, who 
placed him under the tuition of the 
Kev, Denis O'Donnell, the late res- 
pected pastor of Tallagh, county 
Waterford. About the age of thirteen, 
he was sent to the lay academy of Kil- 
kenny, so long and so ably conducted 
by the late Rev. Patrick Magrath, 
Catholic rector of Pilltown and Ennis- 
tigue, in the diocese of Ossory. It is 
said by Mr. Mathew's contemporaries, 
that he was a special favourite of the 
discriminating president of this estab- 
lishment. After remaining there for 
seven years, he was, by the direction 
of the Most Rev. Dr. Bray, sent to 
Majrnooth, to pursue ecclesiastical 
studies, to which state he felt himself 
called. After some time, stimulated 
by the example of two old Capuchin 
friars, of Killcenny, to embrace their 
order, he repaired to that city, and 
there remained until his appointment 
to a mission in Cork. On Easter 
Saturday, in the year 1814, he was or- 
dained in Dublin, by Dr. Murray, after 

y 
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having remained for some time under 
the care of the Very Rev. Celestine 
Corcoran, of that city. 

The moment Mr. Mathew entered on 
his mission, he commenced his career 
of usefulness. In the confessional, in 
the pulpit, at the bedside of the de- 
parting Christian — sustaining his 
hopes, and showing him the heavens 
open to receive him*— he was inde- 
fatijjable. Ever active, ever zealous, 
he Knew no repose, save that which 
nature sternly exacted . Whatever time 
remained to him after the discharge of 
his spiritual duties^ he devoted to the 
relief of the poor, the comfort of those 
in affliction, and even to the manage- 
ment of the temporal concerns of his 
flock. Me has been appointed and has 
acted as executor to the wills of hun- 
dreds, who had no friends on whom 
they could rely. Many a father has 
committed the bereft family to his 
care ; and the widowed mother, whose 
thoughts, at the hour of dissolution, 
were threatened to be entirely absorbed 
in natural solicitude for her helpless 
and sorrowing offspring, has h^en 
taught quiet and resignation, by con- 
signing to Mr. Matnew's protection 
the tender mementos of her departed 
consort. 

As the aots of his benevolence and 
zeal became multiplied, the ardour of 
his charity increased ; he proceeded 
from virtue to virtue; the sphere of 
his usefulness became daily more and 
more widely extended. With the au- 
thority of his sacred profession, he 
combined the peaceful interference of 
the civil magistrate. By common con- 
sent, he adjudicated in disputes re- 
garding property, composed family 
jeuds, sowed the seeds of peace in 
hearts whence peace and tne Holy 
Spirit had fied. His charities, if not 
unbounded, were far beyortdhis means *, 
the destitute and the stranger found in 
him a friend ready to divide with them 
the last shilling he possessed. But 
whilst procuring for the forlorh, pla- 
ces of refuge and comfort, he forgot 
not to provide a suitable temple for the 
living Uod ; and burning with the sen- 
timent of the inspired Psalmist, when 
he said, — " I will not give feleep to my 
eyes, or slumber to my eyelias, tintil 
1 find out a place for tne Lord, d ta- 
bernacle tot the Most High/' He 



fe 



commenced, and has now nearly com- 
pleted, chiefly on his own resources, a 
magnificent, church, which, by those 
who have seen it, is said to be a monu- 
ment not only of his zeal and taste, 
but also of the sublimity of his concep- 
tions. It is most respectfully sug- 
gested that when Mr. Mathew shall have 
finished the labours of his saving mis- 
sion, the people of Ireland should con- 
tribute, as a mark of their urtdying gra- 
titude to the second apostle of their 
country, a sum worthy of the nation, 
to be appropriated to the completion 
and embellisliment of this church, and 
to any other laudable purposes which 
Mr. Mathew may choose. 

Mr. Mathew is of ordinary height, 
his figure plump, and father inclined 
to corpulence. His face is handsome. 
His countenance is open as the day; 
nothing austere, nothing of what we 
are accustomed to associate with the 
word monastic^ although its owner is a 
Provincial of the order of Capuchins. 
His eye, radiant with intelligence and 
benevolence, beams with a constant 
good humour. 

In manners he is affable and cour- 
teous. He converses freely and plea- 
santly, and without kny tincture of re- 
serve. He seems careless of any at- 
tempt at eloquence in his ilddres^es, 
which are entirely practical; neither 
does he appear to nave any ambition or 
vanity to gratify. Instead of arrogat- 
ing to himself all the credit of the ex- 
traordinary progress of temperance in 
Ireland, he has repeatedly and pub- 
licly, made honourable mention of 
others who were in the field before 
him, and by whose persuasion he was 
induced to enlist under the temperance 
banner. 

In politics he is no partizan ; he has 
never interfered in elections, or given 
a vote to any candidate. We are in- 
formed that, thirteen years ago, he 
was Introduced by a conservative gen- 
tleman of Cork to the agent of a phi- 
lanthropic society in Dublin, as an In- 
dividual of decidedly benevolent cha- 
tacter, who was likely to be of settlce 
to hirti in forwarding the viewi^ of the 
association* His chief aim ia, evi- 
dently, that teform which hegihs at 
home — individual and personal refotm. 

As a religf orist he is said to be liberal 
in his opmionsi but on thid head We 
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have but little information. His near 
family connexion with members of the 
established church, and his frequent 
intercourse with good men of alt de- 
nominations, would naturally lead him 
to form, if not a favourable, at any rate, 
a charitable opinion of every section of 
the church of Christ 

Of unobtrusive character, he would 
probably have lived and died, little 
known beyond the city in which he 
dwelt, ana where he nad lon^ since 
earned the reputation of being an 
amiable and benevolent man, had not 
his connexion with the temperance 
cause forced him into notice ; and even 
this notoriety appears to have been 
rather a " greatness thrust upon him,*' 
than of his own seeking. It might 
have occurred to any other person, 
though Providence, in selecting him, 
seems to have chosen one in all res- 
pects most peculiarly fitted for this 
work. 

Some of the Society of Friends, in 
Cork, had formed themselves into a 
temperance association, and had sought, 
most benevolently, to recall our fellow- 
countrymen from their debasing habits. 
But their efforts, if not ineffectual, were 
not as successful as they could wish ; 
and aware of Mr. Mathcw's merited in- 
fluence, they invited him to enlist him- 
self in their laudable enterprise. A 
respectable Protestant, named Olden, 
aware of Mr. Mathew's aptitude for the 
undertaking, asked him to join the 
teniperance mission, and addressed to 
hinn the following remarkable words — 
" Mr. Mathew, you have got the mis- 
sion, do not reject it." This apostle 
of temperance resolved at once to join, 
and give to the hallowed cause the aid 
of his zeal, his influence, and his talents. 
For a year and a half, he preserved the 
"even tenor of his way," sustained by 
the approbation of some, braving the 
obloquy of more, and discountenanced 
even in quarters whence he ought to 
have expected support. He had, how- 
ever, taken his course, and he was re- 
solved that nothing should oblige him 
to deviate from it. In a place at Cork, 
called the Horse Bazaar, he held his 
regular temperance meetings twice a- 
week, on Fridays and Saturdays. The 
members of his society increased ; the 
most obdurate drunkards in the city 
enrolled theooselves in the Cork Total 



Abstinence Association. Along the 
banks of the Shannon his fame hegaii 
to travel. First the men of Kilrush 
came in to be received ; then some 
hundreds from Kerry — then from 
Limerick ; until some time in the 
month of last August, the system burst 
forth as a pure and lambent flame, 
which now mantles a great portion of 
the surface of our island, cheering and 
illumining even the distant cot of the 
Galway fisherman. 

Next to his actions which, so far as 
regards the temperance cause, are al- 
ready before the public, and speak for 
themselves, there is probably no surer 
evidence of character to which to ap- 
peal, than his recorded public ad- 
dresses, a portion of which we propose 
selecting, to enable our readers to rorm 
a correct judgment of the speaker. 
We shall confine ourselves to a few of 
the addresses he delivered at the town 
of Nenagh, in Tipperary, and on his 
late visit to Dublin, which will furnish 
ample materials. 

On the 3rd of March he visited, by 
previous invitation, the town of Nenagh, 
where he administered the pledge to 
about sixteen thousand persons, who 
flocked to him from the surrounding 
country. As each company of pledgers 
advanced to receive it, he pronounced 
short addresses, admirably adapted to 
the situation and circumstances of the 
workihg classes of Ireland. He fol- 
lowed the same practice in other places, 
as also on his recent visit to Dublin. 
Every thing with him is fair, open, and 
above board. Thus his love of order 
and desire to inculcate a spirit of obe- 
dience to the laws, and charity and 
kindness between man and man, stand 
forth conspicuously in his first address 
at Nenagh — 

"My dear friends, I feci great p^ca$ure ia 
meeting you all heie to-day, and I trust you 
win 8ho«7 as much fidelity in observiug the 
pledge as you manifest anxiety to take it. 
It Is unnecessary for me to enumerate llie 
many advantaaes to be derived from i^iving 
up the use of intoxicating Hquors, whtcb is 
tbe cause of all evil, of the crimes and out- 
rages which have degraded this country. 
The drunkard will readil3>' coaimit ciimfia 
which in his sober moaienti he would abhur. 
By becoming members of the tee-totaj so- 
ciety, yoa will become respectful of the lawii 
of God and man. I am proud to t<>ll yau, 
that, since the foria^tipn of our »Qolei%\ 09 
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member of it lae ccmmilteJ acrimein Cork, 
Limerick, Waterrord, Clare, or Kerry, tbat 
has brought him before either judgp, re- 
corder, or barrister. I expect that, besides 
abstaioing from drunkenness, you will give 
up other vicious habits — nigKt*walking out- 
ragep, threatening notices, and combination 
oaths. You must not belong to any secret 
society, nor entertain any political or reli- 
gious animosity towards your fellow-man." 

The experience of a few weeks en- 
abled him to speak of these things 
with greater confidence at Dublin. 
His delight was then to notice them, 
no longer as pleasing anticipations, 
but as actual fulfilments. To it he 
properly attributed the eagerness with 
which the people pressed forward, ob- 
serving — 

" It is a proof of the advantage to be de- 
rived from the temperance society. It is no 
novelty now; you are not coming to take a 
pledge with which you are unacquainted; 
you are not deluded by false promises ; you 
see the peace enjoyed by those who take it, 
and that crime has vanished from thos*? dis- 
tricls where tee-total societies have been 
established. There are now no faction 
fights, or combination oatls, in opposition to 
the law : all is peace and tranquillity, and 
every man is endeavouring to enjoy, in 
peace and tranquillity, the goods that God 
has sent him. It is delightful to see the 
country — the people are well fed and well 
clothed — they are looking well, and not 
shrunk or withered up in appearance, as 
formerly, fi om the use of ardent spirits. No 
coercive measures are now necessary to make 
them observe the law ; for their great anxiety 
is, to preserve it." 

In addressing another company he 
invoked to his aid their feelings of na- 
tionality to wipe off the foul stigma of 
drunkenness on the name of Irishmen, 
and to cease those religious and poli- 
tical dissentions, which had hitherto 
distracted the land. He then pro- 
ceeded to recommend respect and at- 
tachment to their superiors in life, as 
willing to assist and befriend where 
they showed themselves deserving and 
grateful. 

•« There will be," said he, " no necessity, 
wben good and useful members of society, 
for your leaving your native country. Your 
landlords, seeing you worthy and industrious, 
will assist you. The landed proprietors are 
anxious to befriend you* I know a landed 
proprietor of the county Cork, who gave 
ground to a numker of persons, and gave 
them some stock to enable them to succeed ; 



but they became idlers and drunkards, ami 
erected private stills to make whisky, so that 
at the end of seven years, when he expected 
to get at least 59. an acre for his land, they 
could not pay him, and he was obliged to 
drive them off." 

And again more confidently at Dublin, 
having the result of further experience 
before him. 

"After this great moral change, no em- 
ployer will inquire of what creed the man is 
whom be is about to engage. No landlord, 
who may be about to let hia land, will trouble 
himself to find out of what sect or party a 
person offering to take it may be. His only 
question will be, < Is he a tee-totaler?' am^ 
if 30, that will be a sufiicient recommea' 
datioD." 

This benevolence of mind has fre- 
auently exhibited itself in the desire to 
(10 good, to all without injury (if pos- 
sible) to any. And his disinterested 
patriotism, aiming at public benefit 
rather than private interest of family 
and friends, will be better appreciated 
when it is stated that he has a brother 
and a brother-in-law, both in business 
as distillers, and another brother mar- 
ried to the sister of a distiller. How- 
ever this was the distinguishing cha- 
racter of another address at Nenagh— 

*' The spectacle tbat presents itself this 
day is very edifyinsr. It is very delightful 
to see persons of all religious persuasions 
co-operaiing in the one grand cause of cha- 
rity. No one has any sinister motive in this 
object ; we have no ill-will towards any 
men; we do not wish to injure even dis- 
tillers* I myself have brothers and brothere- 
in-law distillers ; but there can be no general 
goo 1 effected without a partial injury. Dis- 
tillers were not to blame, but you are, for 
you would not purchase any article without 
having whisky in the bargain ; but now you 
will buy clothes, and bread, and meat ; and 
instead of seeing bottles of whisky and 
barrels of beer by the road-side, we will see 
coffee, and bread, and meat, which will be of 
more benefit to you *' He then spoke of the 
advantage to good health, to the purse and 
body, and advised them to recollect Dr. 
Franklin's words, *'Take care of the pence, 
and the pounds will take care of themselTes." 

In illustration of the advantages 
which would accrue to the people from 
attention to this latter recommenda- 
tion, he related some pleasing parti* 
culars within his own knowledge, and 
observed that 

"Nearly four hundred new accounts have 
been opened at the savings' bank in Cork, 
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within the last eighteen months, principally 
through the spread of temperance principles." 

And again — 

" I myself have been astonished at the im- 
provement that has taken place in the coun- 
try since the establishment of temperance 
societies. Numbers of persons, formerly 
destitute of resources, are now able to pay 
their rent, and procure wholesome food and 
comfortable clothing for their families. When 
in Kilmarnock, I asked the priest of the 
parish how the work of temperance was 
going on there? He said, 'Look around 
you.* I replied, •How shall I know by 
looking around meV 'Look,* said he, *at 
the butchers' stalls; at one time we never 
bad an ox killed here, but now, on Satur- 
days, the stalls are full of meat, which is all 
bought up by the people, who now expend 
their money in that way, instead of laying 
it out on whisky.' Those are the conse- 
quences of tee-totalism ; and if you he tem- 
perate, you will all have enough and to 
spare, by the blessing of God. Aa the small 
loaves increased under the hands of our 
Saviour, your small earnings will increase 
by the practice of teanperance." 

Father Mathew's motives for em- 
barking in the cause of temperance are 
well explained in the following extract. 
We need only add, that a numerous 
circle of private friends confirm the 
statement : — 

" It is no selfish motive that actuates me 
to adopt the course I am pursuing. My 
only object is to improve the condition of 
the people, and materially add to their com- 
forts and prosperity, by inducing them to 
abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors. 
I have been assailed with much obloquy, as 
being the head of the movement; but it was 
not my wish to place niyvelf at the head of 
il — I was forced to do so by the entreaties of 
friends. I was for a long time a tee-totaler 
before I joined the body, and was never in- 
toxicated by drink in the whole course of 
my life. I knew when 1 consented to oc- 
cupy the position I now hold, that by doing 
so 1 should subject myself to ridicule and 
persecution ; but though I for a long time 
resisted the entreaties of friends, I at length 
yielded. The friends to whom I allude were 
principally members of the Society of Friends, 
Protestants, and Presbyterians." 

And on another occasion, when he 
thought it necessary to defend himself 
from an unjust aspersion — 

" It is for the sake ef those connected with 
me as well as myself, that I enter into this 
vindication. I entertain no ill feeling to- 
wards any person on account of his religious 



opinions. My nearest relatives are members 
of the Established Cl^urch, and my best 
friends are Quakers, Protestants, and Pres- 
byterians." 

There is another theme on which he 
loves to dwell — the uniting and har- 
naonising effect of temperance socie- 
ties ; and if, indeed, there be any 
country under the face of heaven that 
needs the infusion of a spirit of union 
and harmony, surely it is Ireland — 
Ireland, rent and torn asunder by long 
ages of civil and religious broil and 
dissention — alternately insulted—me- 
nacing — suffering — avenged. 

'* Besides (he fact of raising the people 
from a state of degradation — the consequence 
ef drunkenness — another excellent effect of 
the society is this, that it united every sect 
and party together, so that all will be hut one 
people — the people of one great and common 
fold." 

And again — 

** How delightful it is to see you all con- 
gregated together; some to take the pledge, 
and others to approve of those who take it. 
Notwithstanding political views or religious 
belief, there is no difference of opinion on 
this point — we all agree as to the benefits 
resulting from tee-totalism — it is a gieen 
spot on the desert of life, where all ctomeet 
and co-operate for the general good of their 
fellow-creatures." 

And on another occasion — 
'* I am glad to see all ranks joinidg the 
society. There will no longer be a wall of 
partition between the rich and the poor^ 
they will be all one. I could not have be- 
lieved or hoped that so many respectable 
persons would take the pledge, if I had not 
witnessed it this morning. It made me 
quite happy to see them — it more than re- 
compensed me for any toil or fatigue I may 
have endured. I know (hat the example of 
the higher orders will produce a good effect, 
and that now all classes, young and old, rich 
and poor, will come forward and take it." 

And again — 

*• Our society [his oton at Cork] consists 
of upwards of 700,000 members, embracing 
persons of all religious denominations, Dis- 
senters> Society of Friends, and members of 
the Established Church. One of the great 
objects of the tee-total temperance society is, 
that there shall be no religious animosity ; 
every man shall worship (jrod according to 
his own conscience, and any one who vio- 
lates this understanding is not worthy to be 
a member, and shall be expelled from the 
society." Mr. Mathew then said, he had 
been asked by some gentleman near him , 
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why *• f acramental'* as well as •' mecHcal pur- 
poses" was not made an exception in the 
pledge? There was no object in the omis- 
sion, for it was understood by there Protes- 
tants who bad joined the society — of wUom 
there were npwarda of 2000---thst they were 
not prohibited from the use of wine fox sacra- 
mental purposes. In his sabe«>(|uent r< pe- 
titions of the pledge, he introduced the ex- 
ception. 

The observationB last quoted were 
made at Nenagh, in Tipperary, in the 
heart of a district notorious in the 
annals of faction, outrage, and crime, 
in the midst of a Roman Catholic po<^ 
pulation, and not without aome reason 
for apprehension that there mieht be 
hundreds of his own faith round him, 
ready to taunt him with a spirit of in- 
novation. 

The same sentiment appears in our 
next, which also evidences both his 
zeal and humility, disdaining to assume 
more than belonged to him as a human 
agent, and ascribing the whole work to 
a hi^er power. 

*• The tee-total aociety was not a sectarian 
or political society— it bad nothing whatever 
10 do with auch mattera — it embraced mem- 
bers of every creed and of every ahade of 
poliiica. Why, the very first who had ever 
come forward to support him in this great 
work w« re membersof the Society of Friend?, 
ProttstantB, Presbyterians, and all of every 
sect of religion and party had with equal 
se&l and aincerity supported him in the un- 
dertekiog. But, above all, he wished it to 
be known to all who hoard him, that the im- 
pulse to this good work waa not imparted by 
man— it came from Heaven. The impulse 
that had hurried so many hundreds of thou- 
sands of bis fellow- men to flock to the pledge 
of total abstinence from the baneful liquors 
of intoxication, it was not, he trusted, pre- 
sumption in him to declare, was the work of 
God alone." — He then related an anecdote 
of the Rev. Mr. M'Affee, a dissenting mini8ter 
at Cork, who had expressed an opinion pre- 
cisely similar. 

To a company consisting principally 
of women, ne mingled praise with ex- 
hortation to seek for divine aid to keep 
the pledge. 

" It is gratifying to see yoo coming on in 
undimini4bed nnmbers. It is peculiarly gra- 
tifying to see so many women, not that you 
all require it, but that it may make you ex- 
amples to the other sex, and prevent them- 
selves from becoming drunkards."— He then 
entreated them to solicit divine aid to kef p 
the pledge, for ** cursed i« he that pnttetfa 
his trust in the arm of flMb."^ 



His remarks on the origin and growth 
of the drunken appetite, indicate a 
thorough acquaintance with the human 
heart, which is not less conspicuous in 
his constant endeavours to impress 
upon the pledgers the necessity of 
avoiding temptation in every way, by 
ceasing to frequent public-houses for 
any purpose ; by avoiding ginger beer, 
lemonade, and other substitutes for 
strong drink — ^a useful lesson to Eng- 
lish tee-totalers. 

**It is ftbsurd for any person to say he is 
sober enough, and has no need to join the 
tee-total society. No man, no matter how 
soberly inclined he may be, can tell how 
long he will continue so. No man is bom a 
drunkard, but the pernicious habit steals on 
him by degrees. The drunkard falls into an 
early grave, but we do not miss him out of 
society, for the gap which he has made is im- 
mediately filled up by a sober man, who suc- 
ceeds him in his intemperanee. ' Let him 
that standeth take heed lest he fall,' saith 
the Lord ; and the man who considers him- 
self sober should take care that he be not, 
before he becomes awtre of it, a confirmed 
drunkard." 

To cheer up and encourage the 
timidy such as perhaps had been, or 
were likely to be, influenced by those 
who represent the abstinence system as 
sour, austere, and ascetic, occasioning 
deprivation of comforts and injury to 
health, is his object at another time. 

'*No one is debarred from the ei^oyment 
of comfort by taking the pledge. On the 
contraryi they secure many comforts un- 
known to them while they gave themselves 
up to indulgence in the use of liquor. Now 
it required much more of fortitude in a man 
to stop at one tumbler of punch, or at one 
pint of porter, than was required of a tee- 
totaler to stop altogether. By refraining en- 
tirely from the use of these liquors, their 
heaUh would not suffer," 

Amidst all the excitement which has 
prevailed, a sense of justice, and the 
mildness and forbearance of his tem- 
per, have led him to deprecate any 
thing like compulsion on the part of 
his warm-hearted, enthusiastic coun- 
trymen ; being satisfied that precept 
and example were alone sufnciently 
powerful. 

" He did not approve of anv kind of force 
to induce persons to jo n. Advice and the 
force of example were all that sltoiild be em- 
ployed for the purpose. He recommended 
all the members to avoid going to law with 
OM another*" 
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His sense of the futiliey of fdrmet 
schemes Tot checking ihtempetance by 
oaths, tttid his lore of trtithjtmis prompt 
him to d^ptediite one of the most crying 
evils of Ireland. 

''We have all witnessed momentary re- 
peDtaoce for indulgiog in tiabits or intoxica- 
tion — w'6 hai^e seetl (Jefsotis taking oaths to 
try what the sacred tie ot an 6ath Would 
effect; but what Was the donsequence of 
that? To tb« drUtikard it ifU only kt A 
cobweb — it fkiled to biud him— he deaecrftted 
by its Violation thfe holy name and majesty 
of God, and added te the ei>inie of drunken- 
ness, the aggravated oflfence of perjury. 
But, thanks to God ! there is a remedy for 
drunkenness Without having recottrse to ah 
oath, atid thAt remedy is to take the total 
abstinence! pledge/' 

And again*^ 

"Nothing tends lo much to demoralize 
the people as taking oaths, especially tho^d 
of an illegal character. Never take an oath 
except it he dbly hdmibiitered by 8 ma^ 

gistrate." 

Ignorance and superstition would 
fain have invested him with super- 
ntitural powers; but popularity pos- 
seases for him no charm, except as in- 
strumental in doitlg good, and he has 
over and over again disclaimed any 
such power. 

" t have now visited several places to ad- 
minister the pledge, and it seems to have 
been afa idea impressed on ifiany persons 
that 1 had power tb cute diseases. It is 
scaf(?ely necessary for tne to say that sitct) 
exaggHratidbs gife itl6 the greatest tfftuh]^^ 
snd that they are also the means of giving 
grent dissatisructinn. They ire the mearis 
of causing a charge of superstition to be 
made against our society : 1 totally disclaim 
>ny 8uch power; but though 1 regret the 
cliarges to which such belief gives rise, I 
should not, and will not, therefof-e, give up 
the good work." 

Again — 

" Some members of tee-total societies have 
preached up such exaggerated accounts as 
»re calculated to lead people astray. So ttat 
^hen 1 have visited plafees for the purpose of 
R^iuinistefing the jil^dge, fttfteral have ittia- 
gined (from stich Mdggera^ed rfeports*) thit 
I eould heal dl^eaiei. I be«d bdt Bhierib 
thst nothiu|^ esb possibly be more mistaken 
tlian ftueh a nstioti as ibis. It is to me a 
x^urde of much trouble, and setvei no other 
purpose than to give an otppoftuniiy of 
throwing somsthing like ari air o^ supersti- 
tion over their proceedings. This, t repent, 
lives me infinite trouble, and ii aitogd'ther 



discountenanced by tne, as it should be by 
alK This, however, is no reason why we 
should give up the good wot k«^ the work of 
God himself." 

And again in Dublin, where he ex- 
plained how it had arisen, and endea- 
toured, ifi th^most emphatic language, 
to dissipate the delusion-^ 

** I must allude te the circumstance of so 
many sick persons coming to take the pledge, 
as well as to be cured of their disorders, 
especially as the minds of many persons are 
prejudiced against these pfoceedings, owing 
to the lattpr tause. 1 will explain how the 
idea got afioat that cares wefe effbeted by 
coming to me^ It origiiiated iii pel-sons 
who Bad ruined their constitutios by intetn- 
peranee, after bring tee-totalers for some 
time, Recovering their health ahd strength, 
and then exaggeratin|( the benefits they had 
received, instead of attributing them to the 
ordinary effort of nature to restore itself. I 
have been sent many anonymous letters upon 
the subject. I do not like anonymous letters, 
add 1 w«ald not itasweir thent, obly that I 
wish to be all things to all men. I do not 
wish to see these poor people coming to me; 
\ini whSti they do cbme, t do not like to re- 
fuse givine them my blessing. I do not en- 
coUra^e thfin In the delusion. I merely 
mbke the sii^n of the cross to show them that 
they should trust ih JesuS Christ, ahd him 
6ru(>tfied. Nd one but tbo^«< that have health 
should come here — the sick should ^o to 
hospitals. I have no wish to eneournge su- 
perstition of any kind. I never use, on 
these occasions, holy water, or prayer books^ 
or any thing of the sort. I merely do what 
pious people of other pprsuasiona do — invoke 
tlie blessing of Almighty (jrod upon the 
people.** 

Adverting to an olgection on account 
of diminution of the revenue, he ex- 
plains how immensely great would be 
the gain in comparison with the loss. 

** It is siid it will be a loss to the revenue ; 
bat I say it will be a saving too, for it will 
not then bo necessary for gcvernment to 
iiave garrisons in the oountrj to keep the 
people quiet; for a few policemen will be 
ab!e to do it. Neither will we want so great 
a number of lunatic asylums, or pcor-houses. 
More than one-half of the iumates of our 
liinatic asylums hare been brought there by 
iadUlgin^ in habits of drunkenness, for the 
use of intoxicating liquors either produces 
delirium /rrnisfts, or brings on idiotcy. Our 
poor-houses arb generally tenanted by per- 
sons who were once in easy circumstances, 
and have been reduced to a state of destitu- 
tion and wantu by drunkenness. Our hos- 
pitals will be comparatively empty of sur- 
gical easel), for in thfe absence of intempe« 
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ranee tbere will be no fights or broils — no 
women will have their heads or limbs brolcen 
by drunken husbands ; and qusrrels at fairs 
will be done away with. The assises, also, 
will be shorter, and the judge will be able to 
dispose of the cases for trial in a few days." 

Such, in fact, have already been the 
results in Ireland. 

For the present we take leave of our 
readers, and call upon all sects and 
persuasions^ to assist in the magnifi- 
cent, the glorious work of national re- 
generation — the regeneration of the 
entire human race, wherever intempe- 
rance has set up its dark dominions — 
and wishing to our brother tee-totaler, 
Mr. Mathew, that pure unbounded plea- 
sure which words cannot speak, and 
which the view of the thousand bless- 



ing he has scattered around him must 
bring — hoping that he will live to see 
all his most sanguine and benevolent 
wishes accomplished, that he may wit- 
ness the success of his system which 
the high call he has received and his 
own indefatigable zeal in corresponding 
to it must ensure him; and that the 
happiness of a good conscience, an ap- 
proving heart, and the commendations 
of all good men, which he possesses, 
may be changed after his departure 
from amongst us — ^a far distant event 
we hope, into the imperishable glories 
of another world !* 



* Th« above iketch is compiled from the recently 
published Memoir of the Rev. T. Mathew, by the 
Rev. J. fiirmlnffham, and from the valuable ptgea 
of " The Britiih Temper anee Advocate/* 



DANIEL O CONNELL, ESQ., M. P., ON TEE-TOTALISM. 

THE SUBSTANCE OF A SPEECH, 
Delivered at the South L<mdon Catholic Temperance Society. 



The Rev. Mr T. Doylb, the chair- 
man opened the meeting, and announced 
that Mr. O'Connell was present. 

J. F. Maouirb, Esq., then addressed 
the meeting. A fter which, 

Mr. O'CoNNELL rose, when im- 
mense cheering continued for Several 
minutes, and when the applause had 
subsided, he said that Mr. Maguire had, 
for a temperance man, praised him 
rather violently. This was the first time 
he had delivered a public address upon, 
the temperance question. (Cheers.) 
He had, as was his duty, frequently 
before spoken of it, by way of paren- 
thesis, in his political speeches; but 
this was the first time he had made it 
the subject of a special address. He 
was grateful to the "South London 
Catholic Total Abstinence Society," 
for the opportunity they had offered 
him of doing so. (Cheers.) He could 
not bring forward, as an excuse, that 
he was unaccustomed to public speak- 
ing, (laughter,) for he had spoken as 
much as any living man, and a ''tail 
in," as they say in Ireland (laughter 
and cheers) ; but, in truth, he was de- 
lighted with the opportunity thus af- 
forded him, for he had no higher ambi- 
tion than to associate his humble name 
with those of the regenerators of his 



countrymen. (Cheers). He had a no 
more darling ambition than to rank 
himself with those who were engaged 
in the great and glorious cause of tem- 
perance. He had not yet taken the 
pledge; he intended to take it (cheers) ; 
yes, he would take it — for never would 
he ask from others, a sacrifice he was 
not willing to make himself. (Cheers.) 
As he had the honour to address a 
meeting of temperance men, whose 
honour to the pledge was given, and 
all of whom he respected, he would tell 
them why he had not taken the pledge. 
Ireland, as they too well knew, was, un> 
fortunately, the scene of party feuds, 
political differences, and religious ani- 
mosities. (Hear.) Father Mathew was 
desirous that his great moral movement 
should stand, as much as possible, un- 
affected by any of these. (Hear.) He 
did not know how any living man 
could charge him, or any act of his, 
with being influenced by religious ani- 
mosity ; for, throughout the whole of 
his life, he had cautiously, and from 
conscience, avoided it. (Hear, hear.^ 
There was something too awful in re- 
ligion, which was between man and his 
Maker, for any other man to interfere 
in respect of it. (Cheers.) He had 
never done so— and charity to all had 
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been his maxim. But such were the 
enemies of freland, that they would 
have been glad, by an^ act of his, to be 
able to give a religious, or, as they 
would say, a sectarian character to the 
exertions of the great apostle of tempe- 
rance. Then, as regarded politics, it 
would be folly to say that his whole 
life had not been political — ^he was an 
ambulatory mass of politics in his own 
proper person (laughter and cheers) ; 
and glad would the foes of Ireland have 
been, if they could check the rapid pro- 
gress of the temperance movement in 
that country, by urging that it was a 
movement for a political purpose. — 
(Cheers.) They would sec, then, why 
be had not taken the pledge. (Hear.) 
Through life he had been temperate 
(loud cheers); and now, if he had more 
strength than was usually given to men 
at his years, he could attribute it only 
to the temperance which he had ob- 
served through life ; he had never ap- 
proached to intoxication. (Cheers.) 
After this preface, he begscd heartily 
to congratulate the members of the 
'^ South London Catholic Temperance 
Society," for the example they had set 
in taking the pledge, and in, he hoped, 
faithfully keeping it. (Loud cheers.) 
He thanked them for the good they had 
(lone to themselves — for the good ex- 
ample they had set to others — and for 
the sympathy they had. shown with 
those on the other side of the Channel, 
who, for the last two years, had made so 
splendid, so magnificent, an advance in 
the temperance movement. (Loud and 
tremendous cheering.) He would not 
hear the Irish traduced — he was their 
defender — he was counsel, with a ge- 
neral retainer, for the Irish people. 
(Loud cheers.) I am the advocate, he 
said, not only of their political rights, 
but also the defender of their moral 
character. (Cheers.) He asserted also 
that there is no people more religious, 
and that there is no nation more moral 
than the Irish. (Loud cheers.) He 
said it not boastingly; but he said it 
with a solemn conviction of its certi- 
tude — that there is not on the earth a 
people amongst whom husbands are 
more affectionate to their wives, or 
wives more endeared to their husbands. 
(Cheers.) 'inhere is not a land on the 
globe where parents are more fond of 
their children — where children are more 

VOL. I.] 



obedient and attached to their parents — 
where brothers are more fraterual to 
each other — or where all the duties of 
home, and of kindred, are more sacredly 
discharged. (Cheers.) This he boldly 
asserted. Who could deny it? The 
Irish character might be derided by the 
impudent, the saucy, and the sneering — 
their manners might be ridiculed, be- 
cause they were different ; their lan- 
guage might be the subject of taunts, 
because thinking in Irish as they did — 
and they did not think the worse for 
that — their language mi^ht be . un- 
English : all this might be done, but he 
hurled back with scorn every attempt 
to malign the Irish character, or to de- 
prive it of one ray of that glory which 
encircled it. (Loud cheers.) He would 
allude to one glorious fact — he would 
not launch into polemics — he spoke 
only historical facts. Let them look 
then to history, for proof of the reli- 
gious fidelity of the Irish. (Cheers.) He 
had many relatives, near and dear to 
him, who were Protestants, and to them 
he had said, "You are Protestants, and 
do not think the Catholic religion as 
good as your's ; but show me, if you 
can, any other people who have resisted 
alike the power and the seduction of 
government ; show me any people but 
tne Catholics of Ireland who have defied 
the power of the state — who have sub- 
mitted to robbery, to exile, to torture, 
and the scaffold; show me any other 
people but the Irish Catholics who have 
so nobly sustained, for centuries, a most 
cruel, unrelenting, and emaciating per- 
secution, and who came out of that per- 
secution more numerous than they went 
into it — show me any other people who 
have acted, died and sufiered thus, 
merely to preserve their religious 
fidelity, and to uphold in its glorious 
integrity, the faith their fathers held to 
God.'' (Loud cheers.) Yes; on the 
question of religious fidelity he would 
fearlessly challenge a comparison be- 
tween Ireland and any nation on the 
face of the earth. (Hear.) Who did 
not respect fidelity ? Who did not hate 
a traitor and detest the renegade? — 
(Cheers.) Even the man who profited 
by a renegade would abhor him in his 
heart. Here then he took his stand. 
He challenged the production of any 
land, or of tiny people equal to the 
Irish, fur their unconquerable and heroic 
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fidelity to their religion. (Cheers.) He 
defied the production of such a nation, 
of such a people^ Jreland had many 
martyrs ; she had scarcely one renegade. 
(Cheers.) Of Ireland, of faithful Ire- 
land, he was proud to be the. unpur- 
chaseable advocate. The Irish were 
not merely nominal Catholics, calling 
themselves so, and still neglecting 
their duties. Ob, no! there is not a 
nation in Europe. — ^and he was proud 
of it — there was not a nation in Europe 
in which the practical duties of Catho- 
lics were more faithfully discharged ; 
and the number of communicants at the 
chapels in Ireland showed how deeply 
the principles of faith were planted in 
the breast of the Irish, and how strongly 
their conduct was influenced and di- 
rected by their religion. (Cheers.) He 
spoke of their country. In all nations 
there would be some individuals whose 
conduct must be deplored; but, as a 
people, the Irish bore away the palm 
lor religious fidelity over every other. 
(Loud cheers.) Such a people ought 
to enjoy every blessing and prosperity; 
but in His unscru table designs. Al- 
mighty God had been pleased to visit 
Ireland with affiiction. In His provi- 
dence, the good are often here below 
afflicted, whilst the wicked prosper. 
He would not therefore ask why Ire- 
land had been so visited? He would 
not ask why tyranny had laid her pros* 
trate ? Why. she had been deceived by 
treachery ? Why she had been the 
victim of a sanguinary ascendancy— or 
why her peace had been destroyed by 
the abominable extent of orange domi- 
nation? (Hear, hear.) All he could 
tay was, that he kntw it had happened — 
that God had permitted it; hut he 
trusted that, sooner or later, the day of 
mercy would approach — that, sooner or 
later, affliction would be succeeded by 
pardon and healing — that, sooner or 
later, man's neglect and cruelty would 
be triumphed over by the justice and 
fostering care of Heaven. (Tremen- 
dous cheering.) He hoped that day was 
fast approaching—he thought even now, 
the star of hope was rising, and that 
soon the sun of justice, in full meridian 
splendour and power, woiild shed the 
light of freedom and the blessings of 
prosperity over every portion of his 
native land. (Loud cheers). Why did 
he cherish these hopes I Because, from 



her fidelity to religion — from her ser- 
vices to religion, — Ireland was worthy 
of such regeneration. (Loud cheers.) 
Throughout the extent of Europe,— 
what was the character of her people ? 
*^ temper et ukiqu'e /Ulelis.*" Yes !— the 
sons of Ireland were always and every 
where faithful. When exiled and scat- 
tered, her people became apostles of the 
Catholic religion. He did not think 
thi^t in England they would have so 
many Catholic chapels, were it not for 
the Irish who came to their shores. In 
the colonies, the lay Irish were apostles 
of the old religion; — and» in short, 
wherever the Irish Catholic went, the 
emblem of the cross of salvation was 
reared. (Cheers.) Formerly it was the 
pastors, the learned men, and the saints 
of Ireland, who went to convert Europe 
to Catholicism. In France, in Prussia, 
and in various parts of the continent, 
the fact of so many cathedrals being 
dedicated to Irish saints, is proof suffi- 
cient that Irish missionaries were the 
apostles of the truth in those countries. 
(Hear). What the pastors and learned 
men did then, the lay Irish did now. 
He did not despise — nay he could not 
sufficiently extol I the seal of the Catho- 
lic priesthood, — many of whom were 
labourers for the enlightening of those 
who were in darkness in foreign lands ; 
but he was proud to say, and he could 
not but claim it for them, that the lay 
Irish, faithful to their religion in them- 
selves, extended its truths and its bles- 
sings to every portion of the globe, to 
which, by sorrow or ent^rpnze, they 
might be driven. Why did he dwell 
on these points ? It was to show that 
the Irish were worthy of so stupen- 
dous a moral miracle being wrought 
amongst them as that which was now 
in progress. (Hear.) Thousands and 
thousands had taken the pledge from 
Father Mathew, (tremendous cheers,) 
and yet, he said, in his own good na* 
tured way, *' that he was only begin- 
ning, and that bye-and-by he might he 
able to do something." (Laughter). 
He remembered an anecdote connected 
with the election at Waterford, in 
1826. There was a priest who had 
fifty-six voters in his parish, whose 
arrival was anxiously looked for. The 
old gentleman made his appearance, 
and on being asked where the voters 
werei he laldi << 1 am an old man ; if i 
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was young I might do sometliing.*'— 
" What ; have you done nothing V' was 
then asked of him, and he replied as 
before, and at last he said, <^ 1 am an 
old man ; if I was young, I might do 
something ; — but there's nfty-six of the 
voters : fiftv-five are in town here ; — 
the other is sick, and I lent him my 
horse and gig and he'll be here in the 
morning** (laughter); and he added, 
" I am but an old man, if f was young 
I might do something.'* (Great laugh- 
ter.) This was like Father Ma the w ; 
he had enrolled upwards of a million, 
and yet he said he was only beginning, 
but that bye-and*by he might do some- 
thing. (Loud laughter.) It was thus 
that the Iriah laughed in the midst of 
things, in themselves most serious, and 
he believed that he had laughed as much 
as any other man. But now let him 
solemnly ask — VVi^s there ever anything 
equal to the great movement now eoing 
on in Ireland 1 — there were hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands, — yes, 
and hundreds of thousands travelling 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and even 
sixty miles, when they heard of a place 
that Father Mathew would visit : they 
travelled thus far, notwithstanding 
their poverty and the seasons, to re- 
nounce before him for ever — that ani- 
mal gratiflcation, which, in its com- 
niencementy is pleasant to the human 
frame, but whicn leads to vice, poverty, 
and crime. (Hear, hear.) They tra- 
velled, as he had described, to renounce 
the only luxury which that oppressed 
and injured people knew. (Loua cheer- 
ing.) They knew nut the comfort of a 
well stored table, they had no choice 
viands, no skilful cooks, no enticing 
confectionaries ; -^alas ) intoxicating 
liquors were the only luxury their 
misery had left them ; and that they 
have now renounced! (Tremendous 
cheers.) Father Mathew sees before 
him a vast crowd to-dav. They take 
the pledge, and it would be thought 
that the neighbourhood was exhausted. 
He goes a few miles further, and he 
finds irsimilar crowd. (Hear, hear.) He 
returns to the former place, and Aresh 
crowds still gather round him. (Hear.) 
The day is not long enough for his ex- 
ertions; he is followed, and sought 
after ; nay, he is almost hunted to ad- 
minister the pledge. (Hear, hear.) Did 
ever a nation exhibit such a sp^etade 9 



(Cheers). Oh! there is an insurrec- 
tionary movement in Ireland ; but it is 
not an insurrection against the law ; 
it is not for the perpetration of crime ; 
it is not an insurrection against the 
peace, for the destruction of property, 
or for the taking away of life: but, it 
is an insurrection in fevour of morality, 
of religion, of virtue, and of exact con- 
duct. (Continued cheering.) Yea, that 
is the insurrection. What country could 
Srhow anything like it? Is it Spain ? — 
No ! Is It France? Oh, no ! Is it any 
part of Germany, where they smoke and 
drink from morning tonight? No! 
Is it proud and palmy England ? No ! 
Is it Scotland? No! It is only in 
Ireland — in neglected Ireland, which is 
so calumniated — it is only Ireland- 
after her years of bitter persecution, 
that, by the blessing of God and the 
help of good men-^80 sublime an ex- 
hibition of morality can be exhibited. 
It is there, and it is only there, that 
millions can be seen, solemnly pledged 
to avoid, not only the vice, but the 
occasion of it. (Tremendous cheering.) 
It might be bad taste in him to boast 
of being an Irishman, but he was proud 
that he was so. (Cheers.) He did not 
wish to disparage any nation, but upon 
the two questions of religious fidelity 
and of morality, he claimed the palm 
for Ireland. (Loud cheers.) Let them 
show him a nation equal to her in these, 
and he would bow to it ; but until they 
could do so, he would stand erect, he 
would strike his heart, and thank God 
he was an Irishman. (Loud cheering.) 
It had been said that the Irish would 
not so rapidly join the total abstinence, 
if they had not been such determined 
drunkards. He denied that they were 
so. Labour, fatigue, poverty, and want, 
had, no doubt, drawn many to thedram 
shop, there to seek the only momentary 
gratification which they were able to 
secure ; the mother and children per- 
haps shared the oblivious draught, and, 
with the unhappy father, became the 
worse for it afterwards. This, how- 
ever, did not make the Irish a drunken 
people, l^hey were not so, and he had 
documents to prove it. (Hear, hear.) 
Parliamentary papers clearly proved, 
that, taking the consumption of whiskey 
in Ireland and Scotland, as compared 
with the respective population of the 
two cottBtries, every Scotchman drank 
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as much whiskev as two Irishmen. 
(Laughter). In Ireland, illicit whiskey 
was nearly put down ; in Scotland the 
quantity of smuggled whiskey was rery 
great. He would not trouble them 
with details of puncheons, gallons, 
gills, &c., but to this he pledcred him- 
self, and if, as he often had, ne had a 
jury before him, he would show from 
the parliamentary papers, that everr 
Scotchman, taking man to man, drank 
twice as much whiskey as an Irishman. 
(Hear). He would show this so plainl v, 
that even a jury of Scotchmen would 
sajr it was true. (Laughter and cheers). 
The Scotchmen were greatly praised. 
They were praised for their education, 
for their industry, for their sobriety. 
They were thus praised by Englishmen, 
and by some Irishmen. They are a 
brave and a loyal people. They never 
let a foreign toe conquer them ; and 
he respected them for it. (Loud cheers). 
He did not care how much they praised 
the Scotch, for the more they praised 
them, the higher they raised the Irish 
character, because the Irish only drank 
half as much as the Scotch. (Laughter.) 
Again. See how the operations of 
Father Mathew extend themselves ! A 
friend of his, witnessing a large proces- 
sion, said to him : " These men all seem 
to have new clothes." It happened, 
however, that it was the men, and not 
the clothes, that were changed; for 
sobriety had taught them cleanliness. 
(Hear, hear.) Look next to the per- 
severance of those who take the pledge. 
(Hear.) It is scarcely ever heard that 
it is broken. (Cheers.) This is as it 
ought to be. If a man is inclined to 
break it, let him return the medal, and 
not disgrace it; but by returning it 
he would proclaim his intention to be- 
come a drunkard, — and who would like 
to do that ? (Laughter.) In Water- 
ford, a basket woman, in the market, 
had taken the pledge. She had been 
cautioned not to do so ; but she took 
it, and broke it. None of those about 
her would speak to her. She was like 
one who did not belong to society ; 
remorse, regret, and a sense of shame 
came upon her, and she is now a mad 
woman in an asylum. Every caution 
should be used before taking it. When 
it is once taken, it should be kept, or 
the violator of it becomes a faithless 
man. (Hear.) In thetown of Tarbert, 



a man had broken his- pledge, his medal 
was taken from him, and he was put into 
a cart and drawn through the town: 
not a hair of his head was touched. He 
was taken home and left there, but no 
one would speak to him, and, soon 
after, he was glad to f^et out of the 
town ! (Laughter). The quantity of 
whiskey drank in Ireland was no proof 
of a drunken people. It was not the 
poor who drank it. It was the scho- 
neen squires: it was the Jackeens! — 
the little Just-asses, — the steeple chase 
riders, and the Buckeens, as they called 
them in Ireland : — these were the boys 
that drank nine tenths of the whiskey. 
(Laughter and cheers.) The reforma- 
tion produced by the pledge in Ireland 
was astonishing. (Hear.) He knew a 
young gentleman, of excellent descent, 
whose intemperate habits made him a 
disgrace to his family. When he met 
him, he moved his hat to him, but he 
never gave him his hand ; but he took 
the pledge, and became president of the 
temperance society in his own town, 
and he never gave his hand with more 
affection to any one than he did to that 
young gentleman, who is now an honour 
to his family, and the pride of his friends. 
(Loud cheers.) Again. In the town of 
Tralee, there was a man named Big- 
gins, who belonged to a bad trade, for 
he was a process server, (laughter) and 
he was so fond of spirits, and, at the 
time of the cholera, he feigned that he 
had it, in order to get into the hospital 
to have the brandy. (Laughter.) That 
man has taken the pledge, and he is now 
as well dressed as any person of his sta- 
tion in the town, instead of being in 
rags as he used to be. (Loud cheers.) 
He is, too, as sober a man as if he had 
never drank anything stronger than 
water during his life. (Hear.) As re- 
garded pledged total abstainers, those, 
no doubt, were the best who had never 
used spirits ; but next to these were 
those who had been reclaimed. (Hear.) 
The pledge was not an oath, but it was 
an honest man's word ; and what man 
was honest, whose word was not tm good 
as his oath ? (Cheers). Before Almighty 
God, there was a difference; but he 
who breaks his pledge, breaks his word, 
and thus becomes worse than the beasts 
of the field, for they do not tell lies. 
(Lauofhter.) If it were said that taking 
the pledge is a proof of former drunk- 
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enness, was it not also a proof of pre- 
sent virtue ! (Loud cheers.) They all 
knew by how high an authority it had 
been declared : that repentance glad- 
dened even the angels of God. (Cheers.) 
He had heard it said that the habita- 
tions of the Irish in London were more 
filthy and squalid than those of others 
of their class. Upon this, he had to 
state a very important fact. The com- 
mittee of the parish of Marylebone, 
some time ago, appointed several gen- 
tlemen, of various creeds, to inspect 
the habitations of the poor, and thev 
reported that . they found the Irish 
much more kind to each other, and 
more cleanly in their houses than 
others in the same circumstances. In 
Ireland the people were now abandon- 
ing that which excited to crime ; the 
temptation to vice was being taken 
away, and, as the best proof against 
drunkenness, he had only to say, make 
a man drunk, and he is fit for anything. 
(Hear) One of the old stories, in which 
truth was so well conveyed, represented 
a man who was under some obligation 
to the devil (laughter), and who was 
required by him either to cut his mo- 
ther's throat, rob his father, or get 
drunk. The man chose the last as the 
least ; he got drunk accordingly, and 
then he committed the other two 
crimes. There was no immorality, 
there was no vice, to which a man 
could not be drawn by the use of spi- 
rituous liquors. (Hear.) By the habit- 
ual drunkard, the voice of God could 
scarcely, if ever, be heard. For the 
constant drunkard, there was, he might 
say, no repentance ; and even if the 
grace of God itself was shut out from 
him, by the diabolical excitement around 
him, it could not penetrate that shield 
of mental darkness and degradation 
of heart which surrounded him. Drunk- 
enness was not merely one vice: its 
name was legion. (Hear, hear.) Look 
at the courts of justice; they show that 
men drink liquors to prime themselves 
for the commission of the worst of 
crimes. (Hear.) Did any one ever know 
a drunkard who was a moral man ? He 
could not be a good father, — that must 
indeed be a bad being who did not love 
his own offspring ; and how could he 
love them, if he squandered what was 
necessary for their comfort, in a beastly 
and degrading vice? (Hear, hear.) 



Drunkenness unfitted a man for all the 
relations of life: it unfitted him for 
public business, and for domestic pur- 
suits, and if liquor were once indulged 
in by a woman, it turned an angel into 
a demon. In the house of the temperate 
man, all is happiness. He shares with 
his family every shilling. He goes to 
his repose with happiness, and in the 
morning his breakfast, and his chil- 
dren's IS abundant. It has not been 
wasted the previous evening at the 
public- house, and his appetite has not 
been worn away by nausea and feverish 
restlessness. (Hear, hear.) On Sunday 
he sees his children well attired ; and 
^ if you want him, seek him not in the 
' tap^room ; he is not there, but at the 
altar «f his God. (Hear, hear.) Yes ! 
in proportion as habits of intemperance 
are checkMl, the religious feelings rise 
and piety etpands. (Hear, hear.) He 
had heard froAi the Catholic clergy of 
Dublin some time ago, that so regular 
were their flocks, that there were not 
in a congregation above twenty heads 
of families who did not go to their 
communion at least once a year. He 
had recently heard from the same clergy, 
that the progress of temperance, has 
increased, by one fourth, the time which 
was required for hearing confessions. 
(Hear, hear.) He now spoke of Dub- 
lin; but throughout Ireland the public 
houses were empty, and the chapels full. 
(Cheers.) He could not tell them the 
delight he had felt in addressing that 
meeting. He knew not that he had ever 
spent an evening more pleasantly. He 
knew that their cause would soon secure 
them many temporal advantages; and 
though he ought not to preach, he 
would also add, many additional graces 
from God. Temperance, in fact, was 
good for everything. (Cheers.) He re- 
joiced that Ireland had first begun in 
the glorious career. (Cheers.) Again 
he thanked the South London Catholic 
Temperance Society for the opportu- 
nity they had afforded him of opening 
his heart fullj^r, and expressing his feel- 
ings upon this most important subiect 
— upon this, the crowning of the fidelity 
of faithful Ireland. (Loud cheers.) He 
called upon all who heard him, to set 
the example of taking the pledge; it 
would make their wives glad, and their 
children would joy around them. They 
would see their children imitators of 
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their %obtr virtue, and wearing their 
temperance medal, like a young gentle- 
man whom he then saw before him. 
They would thus find comfort, and no 
pain, from their rising offspring. They 
would then he dearer to themselves; 
more affable, and more beloved by their 
neighbours and friends. The police 
woutd never come to their dwellings 
to seek the riotous youth ; they would 
never be taken befcire an arrogant 
magistrate, to be taunted as < Patland- 
ers ;• they would never give those 
wretched penny-a-liners an opportunity 
of caricaturing a case, to try to make 
Ireland ridicuToun. No ; but protected 
from vice, disenthralled, and tree, — ad- 
vancing in virtue as they progressed in 
years — ihey would be respected by their 
neighboure ; they would be a pride to 
themselves ; the glory of thetr parents ; 
an honour to their country and their 
name; and they would live in amity 
and felicity with all mankind. (Loud 
cheers.) Let then the pledge be con- 
sidered inviolable. (Cheers.) Let it 
be considered as given to their Maker ; 
let a stigma and a stain be upon the 
recreant who breaks it; let him be 
treated as a deserter from the field of 
battle, at the moment of the conflict. 
What would they think of the man who 
ran away from the bullets at Waterloo ? 
Would they not shun him, cover him 
with disgrace, and overwhelm him with 
shame? (Cheers). They were now 
engaged in amoral Waterloo. (Cheers.) 
No blood would flow : no injury would 
be done ; morality was to be established, 
and virtue to be upheld. (Cheers ) He 
would say then, * stand to yourpledgcl' 
(Loud cheers.) Brothers in the cause 
the cause of the abstinence piedij^e — for 
' brothers,' said he, ^ I will call you, 
stand to your pledge V Members or the 
South London Catholic Temperance 
Society ! be you Englishmen or Irish 
men, show your national honour ! 
Blend with it Christian chivalry, and 
stand to your pledge: bear it unble- 
mished through life, until in death you 
present it to your God, who will re- 
ward you. (Loud cheers.) Father 
Mathewwill soon be in London. (Tre- 



mendous cheering.) I mean to inform 
him of all that has oncurredhere this 
evening, and I think it will hasten his 
arrival. (Loud cheers.) I hope soon 
to have an opportunity afforded me of 
meeting the other temperance societies 
in London, to encourage them and con- 
sult with them as to* the reception to 
be given to the great apostle of tempe- 
rance when he arrives here. (Cheers.) 
Again I thank you for this meeting. I 
am for liberty for every man all over 
the world. In politics, I am a thorough 
radical ; in religion, I am, from convic- 
tion, a sincere Catholic. There is no 
nation or country, or caste, or colour, 
or clime, for the freedom of which I am 
not the advocate! (Loud cheers.) 
Wherever there is a slave, I will try to 
strike off his chains ! and wherever there 
is a victim of oppression, I will labour 
to wipe the oppressions away. (Cheers.) 
Friends of the temperance pledge 1 
again allow me to call you brothers in 
this great cause ! (Loud cheers.) In 
the temperance movement I know there 
is no pontics ; but should the hour of 
trial come, the best politicians will be 
those who have taken the pledge! 
(Loud cheers.) They would run after 
no wild, visionary, or mischievous 
scheme. They would come to the con- 
test with sobriety and virtue ; they 
would support it, and leave it without 
a stain. (Cheers.) Hence in temperance, 
there was patriotism ; and was there 
one there who could forget that he had 
a country?*' He had, with pleasure, 
watched their countenances, while he 
had so feebly addressed them. He saw 
their sincerity; he admired their enthu- 
siasm ; he need not say to them, slick 
to your colours, for he knew that they 
were determined to do so, and that no- 
thing would make them swerve from 
the pledge, which could do mischief to 
none; but upon which would fall the 
praise of man, the applause of their own 
consciences, and the blessing of God. 

The meeting was then addressed by 
other gentlemen, after which several 
persons signed the pledge, and the com- 
pany separated, highly entertained with 
the proceedings of the evening. 
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*' For forms of faith Itt tenselest zealots fight— • 
His can't be wrung whose life is in the right." 



Whbncver an able advocate resorts 
to a v^ariety of weak and frivolous ar*' 
guments, ia support of his own cause, 
it may be safely concluded, that the 
cause is unsound, and that he knows it 
to be so. 

The venders of ardent spirits, through- 
out the world, even at the present aus> 
picious era of the temperance refor.n, 
are a numerous, powerful, and vigilant 
body of men ; wise in their generation, 
to perfection. If the traffic in spirit- 
uous liquor could be defended, by the 
ingenuity of man, it is reasonable to 
believe, that, among the multitude, an 
advocate, sufficient for the work, would 
lift up his voice in its defence. 

The respectability of those who de- 
nounce the traffic as immoral, entitles 
their opinions, publicly and formally 
delivered before the world, to the most 
careful consideration of the whole hu- 
man family. The purity of their mo- 
tives is beyond suspicion. The univer- 
sity of their character is obvious : they 
come from ail quarters of the world, 
and lay aside, as they approach this 
great common field of philanthropy, 
the discriminating badges of their va> 
rious professions, and political opinions, 
and religious creeds. However unable 
to agree upon other matters, they 
heartily concur in the opinion, and 
they solemnly pronounce that opinion, 
that the use of ardent spirit as a drink, 
and the traffic therein are morally 
wrong, and ought to be abandoned 
through the wond. This opinion has 
been repeated again and again ; by the 
Congressional convention : — - by the 
great convention at Philadelpliia, from 
all the states ; — by the highly respect- 
able convention at Worcester;— by the 
New York state convention, at Utica I 
p-and, more recently, by the convention 
in the state of Connecticut. Many of 
the most eminent men, of this and other 
countries, have been forward to pro- 
mulgate and sustain this formal decla- 
ration. The reasons, on which it rests, 
have been scattered abroad upon the 
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earth, like the leaves of the trees, llxey 
have fallen upon every dwelling, like 
the drops of rain. Journals, maga- 
zines, circulars, reports, tracts, tales, 
full of information and interesting nar- 
rative, have been distributed with an 
unsparing hand. 

What then, in the shape of an argu- 
ment, do the venders of spirituous li- 
quors propose, in justification of their 
continued traffic? — Absolutely nothing. 
— For a time, it was undoubtedly be* 
lieved by many, that the temperance 
reform would pass away, like a vapour. 
Under this belief, the voice of worldly 
wisdom whispered to the venders, that 
their strength lay in silence and perfect 
inaction. The continual accession of 
strength, to the side of temperance, and 
the daily diminishing demand for the 
drunkard's beverage, began, at last, to 
impair that belief. Indications of rest- 
lessness were occasionally exhibited. 
*' At a large and respectable meeting of 
the grocers in the city of Boston, it was 
unanimously resolved, that they looked, 
with deep regret, upon the proceedings 
of the self-styled friends of temperance." 
Nothing could be more natural, than 
that a body of men, who sold ardent 
spirits, should look with regret upon 
the effi)rts of those who were combi* 
ning to persuade the world not to drink 
it any more. But the friends of tem- 
perance were not likely to be diverted 
from a course, upon which the Father 
of Mercy might be supposed to vouch- 
safe a smile of approbation, because the 
venders of strong drink looked upon 
that very course, through the dust of 
self-interest, with *^deep regret*'* 

When no argument can be found to 
sustain a practice, — and such is not a 
very wonderful condition of things, if 
the practice be morally wrong, — the 
most common course is to impugn the 
motives of those who combine to op- 
pose that practice. Accordingly, how- 
ever preposterous the allegation may 
appear, the temperance reform has been 
called, even in America, a sectarian 
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MtVi/r. A country, in which, under its 
declaration of riehts, no denoaii nation 
of Chrigtians can be subordinate^ in law, 
to another ; and no religious faith can 
rise and reign, as the religion of the 
land. 

In a sequestered part of this country 
there is a beautiful rirer, upon whose 
unfrequented shores I have often strol- 
led, when a schoolboy. Upon a Satur- 
day afternoon, when it was too hot for 
the fish to bite, and not even the attrac- 
tion of a fine young frog would draw 
out the motionless pickerel from his 
covert, under the lily pad leaf; how 
often have I laid at length, upon that 
river's bank, listening to the wind, 
soughing through the tall pines. This 
scene of my early recollections was then 
the very empire of stillness, undisturbed, 
save, now and then, by the clarion 
throats of two or three colloquial crows, 
perched upon the topmost branches; 
or the splash of a solitary kingfisher, 
the halcyon of the rivers and lakes. — 
But it has passed like a vision. — I know 
nothing so closely resembling the ope- 
ration of the fineer of magic, as the 
change which has been wrought in these 
sequestered shades. Upon this lonely 
spot, then unmarked by the finger of 
man, now not a vestige of nature re- 
mains. Even the river has been diver- 
ted from its course ; and its bright 
waters, which used to glide so delight- 
fully along, have been restrained by 
barriers, and converted into artificial 
cascades. The tall pines have been 
brought low ; the crow, and the king- 
fisher, and the hill fox, have been dri- 
ven into deeper recesses, by the pro- 
gress of civilization, like the pursued 
and persecuted red man ; and the sough- 
ing of the winds and the carolling of 
the birds^ In a May morning, have 
given pUce to the roar of waterfalls, 
the ringing of bells, and the noise of 
machinery. The clear and aromatic at- 
mosphere of the pine lands, is filled 
with the smokes of a thousand fires, and 
rendered almost unbreathable, by its 
commixture with poisonous vapours. 
Even the waters are unnaturally tinged 
with a variety of dyes, and rendered 
unsafe for the use of man. In a word, 
this romantic spot is now the scene of 
a great manumcturing establishment. 
It IS the nucleus, around which there 
has gathered a surprising alluvion of 



population and wealth. It bears the 
name of Ciatterville ; and, among its 
inhabitants, there is not a more thri- 
ving, driving little man, than Mr. 
Aminadab Sharp. 

This individual, who was one of the 
most successful merchants in Ciatter- 
ville, had been well known in the Wes- 
tern country, as Captain Sharp. But 
I have never been able to discover the 
origin of this title of distinction, unless 
in the fact, that for several years after 
he went thither from New England, he 
was the sole owner and commander of 
one of those little square covered boats, 
which are frequently seen on the Mis- 
sissippi, and known by the name of ped- 
lar's arks ; and which are commonly 
furnished with every variety of notion, 
from a tin cullender to a silk glove. 
We have nothing to do, however, with 
the early history of Mr. Sharp. He 
had become a man of handsome estate ; 
owned the square brick house in which 
he lived ; and was married to a very 
respectable woman, who, though she 
haa no pretensions to beauty, belonged 
to that denomination of human beings, 
who are very appropriately called the 
salt of the earth. They had only one 
child, a boy of fair promise, and who 
received the name of his father. At 
this time, little Aminadab was four 
years old, and uncommonly forward for 
his time. Mrs. Sharp, was esteemed 
on all hands, a truly pious and excel- 
lent woman ; and nothing would put 
her husband into such a violent passion 
as a suggestion from any quarter, that 
he himself was deficient in any of the 
Christian graces. He had subscribed 
most liberally in behalf of the new 
church; Parson Moody dined at his 
house, every Saturday, with all the 
punctuality of an eight day clock ; the 
clergymen from all quarters made his 
house their home, whenever they ex- 
changed with Parson Moody ; and, be- 
sides, he had paid three-fourths of the 
cost of the new organ. Mrs. Sharp was 
a judicions woman, and comprehended 
her husband's character to perfection. 
Her words were all good words, in pro- 
per season. Occasionally she would 
place some useful book In his way ; but 
she was too well acquainted with the 
infirmities of his temper, to attempt to 
argue with him on the subject of reli- 
gion: She prayed for him in secret. 
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with all the fervency of an affectionate 
wife, that religion, pure and undefilecl, 
might spring up in his heart. Never- 
theless, there was a subject upon which 
she felt herself conscientiously impelled 
to argue strenuously against the opini- 
ons of her husband; the education and 
general management of little Aminadab 
were an everlasting source of painful 
disagreement between them. Mrs. Sharp 
upon this interesting theme, reasoned 
with great calmness, until tlie period 
arrived, and it invariably did arrive, 
when her husband would listen to re<v 
son no longer. She was particularly 
desirous that Aminadab should profit 
by attending the Sunday school. This 
her husband opposed with great ear- 
nestness. " Look at me,* * said he, " 1 * ve 
got on thus far pretty well. Fve never 
been to a Sunday school. I'll never 
agree to it; and, sooner or later, you'll 
find my words to be true. It's all a 
sectarian thing." Mr. Sharp promised 
his wife, that, if Heaven should be plea- 
sed to grant them another child, male 
or female, it should be entirely under 
her direction ; but he insisted on the 
privilege of rearing their first-born, 
Aminadab, according to his own no- 
tions of propriety. In little more than 
a year, Mrs. Sharp became the mother 
of another boy. She reminded her hus- 
band of his agreement, almost as soon 
as she heard its life cry ; and, in the joy 
of his heart, he solemnly ratified the en- 
gagement, conceding in all things to 
her wishes, even in the matter of bap- 
tism. Little Aminadab had never been 
baptized, for, as Mr. Sharp justly ob- 
served, he had never been baptized him- 
self, and he never meant to be ; but he 
had gotten on pretty well in the world ; 
indeed he looked upon every kind of 
baptism, as a sectarian thing. Little 
Joel, for that was the name chosen by 
Mrs. Sharp, in honour of her father, 
was in due time given to the Lord in 
baptism. 

it was a favourite notion with Mr. 
Sharp, that boys were put to their 
learning at much too early a period. 
Aminadab was permitted to run at large 
until he was eight years old. At length, 
by the earnest persuasion of Mrs. Sharp, 
her husband was prevailed on to com- 
mit him to the care of Ma'am Wilkins, 
who was accordingly sent for to the 
house ; and, in the presence of her in- 
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tended charge, received particular in- 
structions never to break the little fel- 
low's spirit, by the application of the 
rod. "If study should not agree with 
him," said Mr. Sharp, *Met him do as 
he pleases, pretty much. Leave the 
matter to nature, which is the true 
guide after all. I've gotten on pretty 
well in the world, as you see, Ma'am 
Wilkins, and I was left pretty much to 
myself. Making boys study against 
their wills is going against nature, and 
this new fangled business of whipping 
children, in my opinion, is nothing but 
a sectarian thing." Ma'am Wilkins 
was too discreet, to permit an exhibition 
of her own notions of discipline to dis- 
turb the happy relation subsisting be- 
tween herself and so important a man 
as Mr. Sharp. She accordingly patted 
Aminadab on the head, and expressed 
the high satisfaction she enjoyed, in the 
prospect of becoming his instructress. 
As she rose to take her departure, it 
was a wonder that she did not throw 
the whole tea-service down upon the 
floor; for Aminadab had contrived to 
pin the table-cloth to her gown ; and, 
as it was, she went off with a large yel- 
low marigold in her bonnet, which was 
not noticed by Mrs. Sharp, till Ma'am 
Wilkins was half across the common. 
Every judicious parent will agree, that 
Aminadab was richly entitled to a smart 
whipping, or an equivalent in some 
other form. " The boy will be ruined," 
said Mrs. Sharp, " if he goes unpunished 
for this." "Let him alone, my dear," 
said her husband, who sat, shaking his 
sides with laughter, **it is only another 
evidence of his genius. Such a child 
requires but little teaching. He'll be a 
self-made man, mark ray words. I used 
to cut such capers myself, when I was 
a boy, and yet you see, my dear, I've 
gotten along pretty well in the world.*' 

Ma'am Wilkins had not much reason 
to flatter herself upon the acquisition 
of Si new pupil in the person of master 
Aminadab Sharp. The incident of the 
table-cloth was an inauspicious omen; 
and the discovery, which was not made 
till she reached her home, that she had 
been parading upon I'latterville com- 
mon, with a large yellow marigold iu 
tlie back of her bonnet, afforded no very 
favourable prognostic. 

The missionary cause had become a 
subject of very considerable interest 
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^fith the more serious people of the vil- 
lage; and Mrs. Sharp was particularly 
desirous of promoting its welfare. Un- 
fortunately her husband had formed an 
opinion against it, ** What is the use,** 
said he, " of waatintr money upon peo- 
ple, whom we don't know and don't 
care for, at the other end of the world." 
" They are our fellow-creatures," said 
Mrs. Sharp, •' they have souls to be 
saved, and wc can send them bibles and 
missionaries, which may prove the 
means of salvation.** " Charity begins 
at home,'* he replied. " Well, my dear," 
she rejoined, " there are home missions, 
to which your charity will be directed, 
if you prefer it." " I don't prefer any 
thlno: about it," said Mr. Sharp, " Tve 
studied the subject to the bottom ; mark 
my words, if it don't turn out a secta- 
rian thing.*' 

In a fortnight. Ma'am Wilkins be- 
came entirely satisfied, that she must 
give up the school in Clatterville, or 
Aminadab Sharp. He was not only a 
privileged character, but, being con- 
scious of his own impunity for all his 
offences, he did precisely as he pleased, 
he encouraged tne bad boys, and terri- 
fied the good ones, until he became, to 
the very letter, a praise to evil-doers, 
and a terror to those that did well. She 
addressed a respectful note to Mr. 
Sharp, informing him, that she could 
no longer be mistress, while Aminadab 
was master. Aminadab was accordingly 
withdrawn, Mr. Sharp being perfectly 
satisfied, that the school was altogether 
below the level of the boy's capacity. 
After a twelvemonth of idleness, he was 
sent to the public school. 

It was about this period, if I remem- 
ber rightly, that Mrs. Sharp became 
greatly interested in the success of an 
auxiliary bible society, in which several 
of her respectable friends were earnestly 
encaged. She desired the pecuniary 
aia of her husband. " Not a cent,'' said 
Mr. Sharp; « I know just how this 
thing was gotten up ; 1 know who was 
at the bottom of it all ; it's a sectarian 
thing." 

Little Joel, in all his early indications 
of character, presented the closest re- 
semblance to his elder brother. He was 
a sprightly and rather a mischievous 
child, but docile, good tempered, and 
manageable. Mrs. Sharp availed her- 
self of all her vested fights, by tiftue 



of the compact with her husband, to 
bring up little Joel in the way he should 
go. She watched over him with una- 
bating solicitude. From his earliest 
years she had taught and accustomed 
him to prayer ; and he had now attained 
an age, when she conceived it to be pro- 
per to urge her husband to establish 
the practice of familv devotion. " Wife," 
said he, " yon and Joel may pray as 
much as you have a mind to. As for 
myself, though the thing may l»e well 
enough in itself, I'll have nothing to 
do with it. It's a sectarian thing." 
Accordingly Mrs. Sharp was in the 
habit, morning and evening, of taking 
little Joel into her closet, and offering 
up their prayers and thanksgivings to 
Almighty God. 

The most excellent maxims, like the 
sharpest tools, are capable of incalcu- 
lable mischief, unskilfully employed. 
The accession of unexpected wealth, 
the opportunity for indulging in any of 
the luxuries of life, long withheld and 
suddenly presented, are frequently fol- 
lowed by consequences of the most 
ruinous character. Mr. Sharp was per- 
fectly satisfied of the truth of this 
position ; but how strange an applica- 
tion he made of the principle, when he 
gave ardent spirit to little Aminadab, 
to accustom the child to their gradual 
employment, and as the means of pre- 
serving him from habits of intempe- 
rance. It is scarcely necessary to state 
that he looked upon the whole tempe- 
rance reformation as a sectarian thing. 
He was singularly irritable, whenever 
the subject was introduced, and hHS 
been heard to affirm, with great vio- 
lence of manner, that he would sooner 
cut off his right hand, than employ it 
in signing a temperance pledge. Par- 
son Sf oody, who was a highly respect- 
able Unitarian clergyman, had been 
earnestly requested, by Mrs. Sharp, to 
converse with her husband on the sub- 
ject ; for she had lately become some- 
what alarmed at his daily and increasing 
indulgence. Parson Moody was a con- 
sistent advocate of the temperance cause. 
He had resolved, before God, to abstain 
from the use of spirit, and he had no 
scruples against giving an outward and 
visible sign of that resolution, before 
man. He had therefore signed the 
pledge of the temperance society. He 
was not of that nutnher, who strsiti at 
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the gnat, after having swallowed and 
digested every inch of the camel. To 
be sure, among his parishioners, there 
were two wealthy distillers, and seve- 
ral influential grocers and retailers; 
but there were few clergymen, less 
likely to be diverted from the perform- 
ance of any duty, by the fear of man. 
There was not an individual in the vil- 
lage, beside himself, who would have 
ventured, in the hearing of Mr. Sharp, 
to speak openly and decidedly in favour 
of the temperance reform. An occasion 
suon arose, which produced a discussion 
of considerable interest, between Mr. 
Sharp and his worthy minister. '^Good 
morning, niy friend," said Parson 
Moody, as he entered the merchant's 
parlour, at an unusually early hour, 
for a morning visit. Mr. Sharp re- 
turned the salutation^ with his usual 
kindness of manner, for he had a high 
respect and esteem for the good cler- 
gyman. After he had been seated for 
a short time, Mr. Sharp, attracted by 
the uncommon solemnity of his manner, 
interrupted the silence, by inquiring 
after the news of the morning. " It is 
not an agreeable office to be the bearer 
of bad news,'' the good man replied. 
"Dear sir," exclaimed the affrighted 
merchant, rising suddenly from his seat, 
aud seizing the minister by the hand, 
"has any accident happened to the fac- 
tories ?*' " None that I have heard of." 
"You relieve me of my anxiety," re- 
joined the merchant. " And yet," con- 
tinued his reverend friend, " you never 
had greater cause for anxiety, in your 
whole life. I have come here to dis- 
charge a duty, and to inform you, that, 
unless a remedy can be thought ot^ and 
immediately applied, your son Amina- 
dab will become a drunkard!" " Gra- 
cious Heaven ! what can you mean ? 
My son a drunkard. I would rather 
follow him to his grave."' '' I know 
you would,'' the clergyman replied, 
" and 1 have no doubt, that the conse- 
quence, which I solemnly predict, ap- 
pears altogether improbable to you. 
But permit me to ask you, my friend, 
are you ignorant that your boy drinks 
ardent spirit?" "My dear sir," said 
Mr. Sharp, " I have given him a little 
now aud then, from his childhood, that 
he might become fiimiliarised to the use 
of it; and lest, if 1 kept it from him, 
he might hanker after it j and, when he 



became his own man, fall into bad ha- 
bits." " My good friend," returned 
the clergyman, " did you ever hear of a 
sensible physician, who proposed to 
familiarise his patients with the cholera, 
or yellow fever, by inoculating them a 
little.^* " But the cholera and the vel- 
low fever,'* said Mr. Sharp, "are fatal 
diseases, and drinking ardent spirit is 
by no means always fatal." "** Nay, ray 
friend," the minister rejoined, "those 
diseases are not always fatal, and inocu- 
lation, with the matter of cither, is, in 
no respect, more unnecessary than 
drinking ardent spirit; which may, 
with perfect propriety, be called inocu- 
lation for intemperance. Some men 
will take the distemper, and others will 
not. Some will escape premature death, 
and do worse, by living on, a burthen 
to themselves and their friends. Four- 
fifths of all crime, and nine-tenths of 
all domestic wretchedness are believed 
to arise from the use of ardent spirit.'' 
" Be this as it may," Mr. Sharp re- 
plied, " 1 keep a good watch upon my 
boy, and nobody ever saw him the worse 
for liquor," " You deceive yourself, my 
friend," said Parson Moody, " this very 
last night he stole out of your back 
door, no doubt after you and your fa- 
mily were, in bed, and, in the society of 
some of the most abandoned boys in 
the village, was found intoxicated, at a 
dram shop in Tinker's Alley." 

AVhen the evidence and statements of 
the good clergyman had removed every 
doubt of the fact from the mind of Mr. 
Sharp, he appeared to suffer the deepest 
distress, but expressed his determination 
to inflict severe personal chastisement 
upon Aminadab. " My afflicted friend," 
said Parson Moody, taking the hand of 
his parishioner, " will such a course be 
even-handed justice? Your child has, 
without doubt, been misled. Ought not 
the weight of your displeasure to fall 
upon the author of this deplorable mis- 
chief?" "Undoubtedly," replied the 
agonized father, "have you any suspi- 
cion, reverend sir, which may lead to 
his detection V* This faithful coun- 
sellor, still holding him by the hand, 
replied with an expression uf mingled 
pity and severity .••r— " And Nathan said 
unto Bavid,' Thou art the man 1' " The 
miserable father bowed down his head, 
and burst into a fjoud of teiirs. 

For the first time in his life, the 
2 B 2 
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image was fairly and faithfully before 
him of all the horrible consequences of 
Ills own unaccountable improvidence 
and folly. He had himself escaped, 
thus far, the shame and sin of habitual 
intoxication ; and he had counted, with 
])err(*ct confidence, upon the same good 
fortune for his child. He had admitted 
into the calculation no allowance for 
ditto rence of moral power or physical 
tiMiipcrameut, to resist the destructive 
influence of ardent spirit ; nor for the 
different kinds and degrees of tempta- 
tion to which they might respectively 
be liable ; nor for the fact, that he him- 
self had commenced at the age of man- 
hood, and that the experiment was 
begun with Aminadab, when a child. 

Mr. Sharp was in the condition of a 
man, who had disregarded the symp- 
toms of some fatal disease, the know- 
ledge of whose existence had cast an 
air of solemnity over the countenance 
of every friend ; while the sufferer him- 
self, utterly unconscious how soon the 
lease of life would expire, sported with 
the flimsy remnant of existence, as if it 
were only the beginning. What are 
the sensations of such an Individual, 
when the physician reveals to him the 
fatal secret, or the first gush of blood 
from the lungs summons the miserable 
pilgrim to put his house in order! 
Such were the miserable feelings of this 
unhappy parent, when he first began to 
realize, that he might yet live to com- 
mit the bone of his bone and flesh of 
his flesh, his first born and favourite 
child, to the drunkard's grave. 

His grief completely overwhelmed 
him. "I can pity you, and weep for 
you, my poor friend ;'' said the benevo- 
lent pastor, as the tears came into his 
eyes. " Ah, sir,'* exclaimed the unhappy 
fatli(;r, " you know not how often and 
Jiow earnestly I have set before this boy 
of mine the hateful picture of a drunk- 
ard. It is true I have indulged him in 
the temperate use of alittle spirit, now 
and then, for the reasons I have men- 
tioned ; but I have always cautioned 
him to be careful in the use of it. Alas, 
my dear sir, I now see that I have com- 
mitted a sad mistake. But what is to 
be done to save my poor child from 
destruction V* " That," Parson Moody 
replied, *M8 not only a most important, 



but, T fear, a most difl&cult question. 
Prevention is a simple thing ; remedy 
is often a very complicated and uncer- 
tain process. You have certainly, as 
you say, committed a sad mistake. If 
the paths of intemperance are indeed 
the gates of hell and the chamber of 
death, you have acted rashly, my un- 
happy friend, in permitting your son 
to enter even a Utlie way. To be sure 
you have cautioned him not to become 
a drunkard, but have you not pushed 
your child a I'Hle way over a terrible 
precipice, while you raised your warn- 
ing voice, to save him from falling into 
the gulf below ? Have you not encou- 
raged him to set fire to a powder ma- 
gazine, and cautioned him to burn but 
a very Utile. I would not harrow up 
your feelings ; but you have another 
son; your responsibilities to God are 
very great ; and so are mine, as your 
spiritual guide. It is possible I have 
already neglected my duty, in with- 
holding that counsel, which I now ear- 
nestly give you, as a friend, and as a 
minister of the gospel ; — for the sake of 
your poor children, for the sake of 
society, for your own sake, ray dear 
sir, I conjure you to abandon the use 
of ardent spirit, in all it forms.'* 

During this solemn and touching ap- 
peal, Mr. Sharp had paced the room in 
great agitation of mind ; at its conclu- 
sion, he grasped the hand of his reve- 
rend friend, and exclaimed, in a roice 
inarticulate for grief: — **Not a drop 
my worthy friend, not a drop sball 
enter m^ habitation, nor pass my lip, 
from this, the most miserable hour of 
my life.'* " Amen," said the holy man, 
"and may God grant it may be the 
most profitable hour of your exist- 
ence." 

After a short pause, " I hope," said 
Parson Moody, " to see the day, when 
you will be one of the most active and 
influential members of our temperance 
society." — "in regard to that," replied 
Mr. Sharp, " I can give you no encou- 
ragement whatever. I have thought 
upon the subject and read some of their 
books, but 1 have come to the conclu- 
sion, that this temperance reformation, 
as they call it, is nothing but a sectarian, 
thing.'' 

[to be concluded in our Kext.] 
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PENCILLINGS OF BACCHANALIANS, 

BY QUIZZINA SKETCH. 



No. 6.— THE MAGISTRATE. 



' The queition then, to state it first, 
Is which is better or which worst- 
Tor if they are the some, by course 
Neither is better, neither worse." 



BUTLIB. 



Jasper Goblet, Esq., one of Her 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the 

County of ^ prided himself on 

being an active magistrate ; he might 
have justly exclaimed in the words of 
lago— 

"'Tismy nature's plague to spy into imperfections." 

He was, in truth, a man so thoroughly 
acquainted with the seamy side of human 
nature, that if, even hy accident, a good 
motive became apparent in the actions 
of any man, or a disinterested deed 
stood confessed to the worshipful Jasper 
Goblet's gaze, he viewed it with aston- 
ishment as a lusus natura, which he 
could not possibly understand. The 
crime that he held in greatest detesta- 
tion as a vice of irredeemable magni- 
tude was — poverty and humble station 
in society. This was a soil which, in 
his magisterial estimation, was fruitful 
in every vice, and he therefore regarded 
it with keenest suspicion ; and his never 
fniling topic of discourse, particularly 
when growing warm over his glass, 
was the immorality of the lower orders. 
On such occasions it was really a treat 
to hear the worthy magistrate dilate in 
particular on the intemperance that 
characterized the plebeian portion of the 
British public. It was not exactly the 
vice itself that roused his virtuous in- 
dignation, but those who practised it. 
Drunkenness was, in his impartial 
view, a very venial offence — if the per- 
petrator had a carriage to convey him 
home quietly, and screen his situation 
from the view and hearing of eyes and 
"ears polite ;" but oh ! the infamy of a 
poor wretch imitating "his pastors 
and masters, and all that are put in 
authority over him!" 'twas a species of 
insolence not to be borne! Wo to the 
miserable inebriate who came into the 
awful presence of Jasper Goblet, for he 



was never known to remit a fine to an 
intoxicated husband, in answer to the 
fond and foolish supplications of some 
wretched wife, whose broken heart, like 
a shattered mirror, did but multiply 
the image of him who had crushed it. 
What had so great a man as he to do 
with the vices and sorrows of the lower 
orders J except to punish them? 

This stern disciplinarian's personal 
tastes was as engrossing as his dislikes; 
he was usually accounted a bon vivant — 
a character held in considerable estima- 
tion in some im/)08t 7}^ circles; and his 
connoisseurship in those weighty and 
grave matters relating to the quality 
and flavour of wines, liquers, and cor- 
dials, was never doubted ; he had con- 
ferred an invaluable boon on the club 
to which he and the vicar, surgeon, 
and small gentry of his town belonged, 
by inventing and compounding a cele- 
brated punch, which was named in 
honour of its inventor — " Nectar Ma- 
gisterial." Whether this potent beve- 
rage had any thing to answer for or 
not the reader must decide, when he 
learns that Jasper Goblet's activity was 
sadly curtailed by the frequent visits of 
that most capricious and troublesome 
guest — GOUT. The worthy magis- 
trate's temper, which was not prover- 
bial for meekness and equanimity, did 
not improve in consequence of his com- 
panionship with this unwelcome visi- 
tant ; and his look was so stern, that 
the little children (ever acute phisiog- 
nomists) always retreated as fast as 
possible from any street his worship 
might happen to make his appearance 
in. 

Jasper Goblet was a bachelor — the 
bottle brooking no rival in his affec- 
tions. His chosen companion, when 
confined at home with his gout, was 
Ned Squeeze, his clerk, who united two 
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indetpensible requisites — as a convivial 
associate, he was a good listener, and 
never failed to applaud in the right 
place; moreover, from some peculiarity 
of constitution he could drink an im- 
mense quantity without getting actually 
inebriated. 

These two worthy representatives of 
respectable intemperance were sitting 
one cold winter evening by a rousing 
fire, over a bowl of the favourite 
*' nectar magisterial." The justice was 
dilating, in most eloquent terms, on the 
utter impossibility of devising any prac- 
ticable plan for the moral improvement 
of the working classes ; when, as if to 
illustrate his argument, notice was 
brought him of the attendance of two 
officers with a prisoner, who had been 
taken into custody while in a state of 
intoxication in the morning ; and, being 
now sober, awaited the magistrate. 
Jasper Goblet heard the statement, 
and clothing his brow with its stern- 
est looky he emptied his glass, and 
casting a wishful look at the tempt- 
ing bowl, muttered something which 
sounded very like an oath or a substi- 
tute i and drawing a furred and wadded 
dressing gown closely round him, he 
signed to his man to wheel him in his 
invalid chair into the snug office ad- 
joining the dining-room. 

The culprit who stood before the 
justice was an immaciated looking 
young man, and the blush that crim- 
soned his wasted cheek, spoke a ^* mind 
not all degraded ;" his clean but sordid 
apparel, patched with painful care, 
would have interested some observers ; 
but in the magisterial eyes that now 
scowled on the hapless wretch, it was 
proof positive of that crying enormity 
— poverty ! Two or three limbs of the 
law ranged themselves round the man, 
and their red noses and shaking hands 
libelled them sadly, and might have led 
mischievous persons to believe that 
they were actually not quite free from 
the fault charged on the abashed pri- 
soner However that might be, there 
was one spectator quite overlooked in 
the bustle of the moment — this was a 
little, pale, thin woman, shabbily y^X 
neatly dressed, carrying a baby in her 
arms, and partly supported by a little 
boy of about seven years old, who, pale 
with terror, kept wringing his mother's 
hand* mmI looking wildly tawards h)« 



father — for such was the relation which 
the female and the unfortunate man at 
the bar held to the poor, bewildered, 
panic-stricken child. This group were 
partially concealed behind the tall 
figures of the officials. 

** Sob, fellow !" roared the stentorian 
voice of his worship, ** you don't look 
as if vou had much money to throw 
away in your beastly drunkenness. It 
is not to be borne that lazy ruffians 
like you should fill our streets and 
annoy all the respectable inhabitants. 
But I shan't waste words on you, it's 
throwing pearls before swine. Are you 
prepared to pay the fine 1 (Here the 
worthy magistrate coughed, to conceal 
an impertinent hiccup that offered its 
services by way of parenthesis.) 

''Sir,'* said the young man in a 
hoarse and trembling voice. 

•' Say, your worship,'' interposed the 
officials. 

"Your worship,*' said the young 
man, bowing respectfully, ** I am more 
humbled than 1 can express at my 
conduct" 

''Oh, you are! that's no answer to 
the question. Can you pay the fine V* 

"No, sir," replied the culjNrit, "I 
have no money; and if I had, it is not 
to save my own worthless self that I'd 
give it, while there's those looking at 
roe that want bread." 

"What does he say, Squeeae^ he 
mutters so, I ean't hear the fellow." 

The clerk rubbed his eyes when thus 
appealed to, and replied — 

"Oh, your worship, the old story* 
sir— no money, and if he bad, would' nt 
give it." 

'<WelI, that's cool; make out his 
commitment." 

There was a deep hysterical sob, and 
then the little pale woman hastily 
passed by the men who stood before 
her, and confronted the magistrate with 
glas&y tearless eyes, and white lips 
quivering with dread. 

"Oh, sir," she gasped, " it's the first 
time, it is indeed 1 pray have mercy on 
him; he has been out of work for 
months; you may see how we have 
wanted; look liow wofully thin he is! 
He went to work yesterday f»r the 
first time since this baby was born. 
And see ! he is ao drunkard — the first 
money he had, he spcmt to buy boots 
for this dear b<^^ whose feet were bleed- 
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ing with this bitter weather. Show 
your boots, Willie, to the gentleman ; 
teli him your father went hungry to his 
bed after his first day's labour to save 
your poor feet.'* '^ Oh, sir !*' she con- 
tinued, with that energy of despair 
which compels attention, '* he left home 
with only cold potatoes to stay his 
stomach for this day's labour, and his 
fellow workmen would have him treat 
them — it^s the rule of the trade — they 
would have got him out of his work if 
he had refused. Oh! think of that, 
sir; think of his losing his work, and 
we in such distress. The workmen 
told me he drank nothing compared to 
them; but on his [empty stomach it 
made him quarrelsome and mad — in- 
deed, indeed, sir, it's all true. Oh 
spare him to us, sir. He's the kindest 
and best husband in the world !" 

''And father too!'' sobbed the little 
hoy, holding his tiny hands over his 
side, as if to keep his throbbing heart 
from bursting, while the wretched 
man bowed his head on the rail he held 
by, and wept aloud. 

"Why don't you stop that woman's 
tongue, or turn her out?" shouted the 
magistrate, recovering from his indig- 
nant surprise at her audacity. 

"Perhaps she can pay the fine,'* said 
the sleepy clerfi:. 

" Well, confound ye, get it over one 
way or tother — the punch will be as cold 
as ice," growled the worthy justice in 
an under tone 

The poor woman looked from one to 
another. Oh how inexpressibly pre- 
cious would have been one look of 
sympathy in that dreadful moment. 
Alas! the misery so mighty to her, was 
a sight they were accustomed to. She 
was roused from a stupor of grief bv 
one of the men holding out his hand, 
and saying, 

*' Are you willing to pay the fine ? or 
else I locks hira up." 

" For this poor baby's sake — " began 
the almost distracted creature. 

*• It's no use a palarvering here — if 
you han't got the money, say so — his 
worship orders the ofiice to be cleared." 



" Do let me ask hira once more." 

" Don*t say another word, ray poor 
Nancy, or you'll see me die before you,'' 
groaned the miserable husband. 

" Can't you maAe the money," whis- 
pered one of the men. 

A sudden thought flashed across the 
poor woman's brain She looked down 
on her thin and worn apparel ; her hand 
grasped the shawl that covered her own 
bosom and her infant's head from the 
wintry blast. Though threadbare and 
old, it was clean and bright. "I'll be 
back in a minute," she exclaimed, and 
away she sped, as fast as her trembling 
limbs would permit, followed by her 
sobbing child. 

In a snace of time that attested the 
haste of the devoted wife, she returned ; 
the winter sleet glistening and hanging 
to her thin gown, her slender frame un- 
sheltered by the shawl, whose value it 
seemed she had over-rated, for little 
Willie's feet were also bare, though 
there was a look of joy in his innocent 
eyes. With trembling eagerness the 
poor creature paid the dearly purchased 
money, and in the next moment she was 
weeping, in the arms of her husband, 
the first tears that had moistened her 
burning eyelids since she had known of 
his disgrace. 

There was brief space allowed for the 
overflowing of their feelings. Th6 
strong arms of "men in authority" 
thrust them out as unceremoniously as 
they brought them in. The night was 
very inclement, even for winter, but 
the glow of affection in the poor wife's 
heart spread over her feeble frame, and 
kept the chill night air from harming 
her, while the repentant husband, car- 
rying his boy on his shoulder, pressed 
his little icy feet to his breast, and 
vowed amendment. 

The party in the justice-room sepa- 
rated — the underlings to take a parting 
glass at "The John Barleycorn," and 
Justice Goblet, with the accommodating 
Mr. Squeeze, to finish their punch, and 
talk about the brutal intemperance of 
the lower orders. 
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'< Those healths will make thee and thy tUte look ill. 
Timon ; here's that which is too weak to be a sinner 
— Jfonesl water, which ne'er let man i' th* mire." 

Sraxspiabi. 



America is pointed at as the most 
inconsistant nation in the world for 
hoisting, on the citadel of its capital, 
the cap of liberty, and holding as the 
basis and fundamental principle of its 
national constitution, that << liberty is 
the inalienable right of man,'* and at 
the same time sanctions and upholds, 
by law, a system by which thousands, 
yea millions of its population are kept 
m perpetual and most degrading bond- 
age. Now, whose indication is not 
aroused by the contemplation of such 
inconsistancy as this ; and yet if we 
look to our own land, our boasted land 
of freedom, we shall find inconsistancy 
quite as fearful, if not as glaring — for 
we groan under a bondage as destruc- 
tive in its consequences as that which 
aiHicts and stains that mighty land. 
Yes ; slavery in Britain exists, and up- 
lifts its hideous form on every side, for 
the demon of intemperance holds with 
an iron grasp, and binds with adaman- 
tine fetters, the bodies and souls of our 
fellow countrymen. Of these fetters 
none have a firmer hold than the cus- 
toms and usages of society, of which 
scarcely any can be said to be more 
potent than the habit of toast drinking 
at public dinners. Here we find some 
of our best and greatest men held cap- 
tive ; and not only so, T" O tell it not 
in Gath?) not only are tney bound, but 
their very thraldom is made a matter 
of gratulation and public boast; but 
thanks to tee-totalism, we have a few 
noble minded and highly distinguished 
patriots, who have burst their fetters, 
and can publicly declare themselves 
free. A most interesting illustration 
of this took place last week at the 
Anniversary meeting of Cheshunt Col- 
lege, a report of which was published 
in the Patriot newspaper of last Thurs- 
day ; but as numbers of the readers of 
your valuable periodical may not see 
that paper, an extract or two from the 



speeches may not only afford interest 
to such, but become a means of ex- 
tending the example of those highly 
distinguished advocates of the tempe- 
rance cause. Sir Culling Eardly Smith, 
and the Rev. James Sherman. 

After dinner Sir C. Eardly Smith 
was called upon to preside, who, in 
commencing the business said, ~" He 
felt himself to be in a difficult position, 
as he had learned that it had been cus- 
tomary at the Anniversaries of Ches- 
hunt College to propose toasts. Now 
he had subscribed to the total-ab- 
stinence pledge, which of course was 
incompatable with the drinking of 
toasts, (but as they would all feel that 
the Queen claimed their first atten- 
tion,) he was sure that all would unite 
with him in praying, " that God would 
vouchsafe his blessing to Queen Vic- 
toria." He would now call upon 

Rev. J. Blackburn, who, upon rising, 
said, he was not a tee-totaller ; he was 
not in " bondage," and on that subject 
he had recently been preaching.^ 
(Laughter and cheers.) » * * * 

After Mr. B. had finished his speech, 
he proposed a toast. 

At the close of the meeting, and 
after several other toasts had been 
proposed, 

The Rev, J. Sherman rose, and said, 
his brother Blackburn said, he was not 
in "bondage ;" he must be allowed to 
say, that he (Mr. S.^ had been enabled 
to break through tne old and stupid 
custom of wasning down sentiments 
by draughts of intoxicating liquors-; 
he had thus become a. free man. After 
the remarks that had been made at 
the expense of the tee«totallers, he 
felt himself bound to say thus much. 
(Cheers.) 

W. B. 

Walworth Roady 
JiOy 2UI. 
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Vbntilation. — Did people put pro- 
per value on ventilation of apartments, 
as regards health, it would be more at- 
tended to than it is, of which the follow- 
ing fact is a proof: — Some years hack, 
no less a number than 2944 infants out 
of 7650 died in the Dublin Lying-in 
Hospital, in the space of four years, 
within a fortnight after their birth ! It 
was discovered that this circumstance 
arose from the want of a sufficient quan- 
tity of good air. The hospital was, 
therefore, completely ventilated, and the 
proportion of deaths was reduced to 279 ; 
80 that out of the 2944 who had perished 
in the four preceding years, no less a 
number than 2665 had perished, if not 
solely, nearly so, from the foulness of 
the air ! In my own experience, I can 
speak to the good effects of ventilation, 
i have been nearly forty years a house- 
keeper without ever having had any- 
thing like a malignant disease in my 
house. I attribute this blessing, in a 
great part, to a rigid observance of my 
orders, that bedroom windows (others 
of course) should be left open the greater 
part of the day, in all seasons of the 
year ; that no bed should be made for 
at least three hours after it has been 
occupied ; and that previously to its 
being made all the clothes belonging to 
it should be exposed separately to the 
air. Nothing is more likely to produce 
disease than beds made before they be- 
come cool and well aired. 

Thb biophulax. — A machine so 
named has been recently invented by 
Mr. Newsom, watch and clock maker, 
Tottenham, and appearing close upon 
the excitement caused by the late lamen- 
table murders, bids fair to come into 
very extensive use. It is intended to 
act as an alarum to arouse the inmates 
of a house in case of fire, or an attempt 
by thieves or murderers to obtain forci- 
ble entrance through doors or windows. 
it is small and portable, and capable of 
being fixed on any desired spot, such as 
a door, window, or passage, without in 
the least disfigureing the appearance of 
them. It is operated on by means of 
wires extended around, and so sensitive 
as to sound an alarum on the slightest 

VOL. I.] 



touch, which it continues for several 
minutes, making a noise sufficient to 
awaken the soundest sleeper, and to 
deter the most determined intruder. 

l^he machine also possesses the pro- 
perty of being operated upon by heat, 
so that if a house is on fire, or any posi- 
tion it is placed in attains a heat of 80 
or 90 degrees, or even lower if the ma- 
chine is regulated accordingly, it will 
immediately sound a peal. It is a most 
ingenious piece of mechanism, and pro- 
mises to be very popular. 

Removal of stains from books. — 
Nearly all the acids remove spots of ink 
from paper,but it is important to use such 
as attack its texture the least ; spirits 
of salts, diluted into five times or six 
times the quantity of water, may be ap' 
plied with success upon the spot, and 
after a minute or two, washing it off 
with clear water. A solution of oxalic 
acid, citric acid, or tartaric acid is at- 
tended with the least risk, and may be 
applied upon the paper and plates with- 
out fear of damage. These acids taking 
out writing inks, and not touching the 
printing, can be used for restoring 
books where the margins have been 
written upon, without attacking the 
text. When the paper is disfigured 
with stains of iron, it may be perfectly 
restored by applying a solution of sul- 
phuret of potash, and afterwards one of 
oxalic acid. The sulphuret extracts 
from the iron part of its oxygen, and 
renders it soluole in diluted acids. The 
most simple, but at the same time very 
effectual method of raising spots 'of 
grease, wax, oil, or any other fat sub- 
stance, is by washing the part with ether, 
and placing it between white blotting 
paper. Then with a hot iron, press 
above the part stained, and the defect 
will be speedily removed. In many 
cases, where the stains are not bad, 
rectified spirits of wine will be found to 
answer the purpose. 

Cheese pudding. — Take two eggs, 
well beaten, half a teaspoonful of cream, 
small portion of pepper and salt, two 
large table spoonsful of rich grated 
cheese. Bake twenty minutes in a 
quick oven« 

2 G 
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Tub Pastor's Pleoob ov Total Absti- 
NENCB. Bf the R«v. William Koap, ^ 
St. PauTt CItapd, Wigan, London: New 
Briliek and Foreign Tenperanc^ Society. 

The title of this work, to ns, is al- 
luring, its contents valuable, and if read, 
with an unprejudiced mind by Chris- 
tians generally, we hesitate not in giving 
it as our opinion, that the temperance 
reformation will be consideraDly ad- 
vanced, and the Christian Church pu- 
rified from the immoral traffic of buying 
and selling intoxicating drinks. We 
perfectly accord in the sentiments of 
the author, that " every person exerts 
an influence for good or for evil — that 
no man liveth to himself— and in the 
matter before us, each Christian is 
exerting an influence for or against the 
spread of true sobriety." 

We have read the pamphlet atten- 
tively, and derived peculiar pleasure in 
its perusal, convinced as we are that 
even what is termed the moderate use 
of intoxicating drinks, have been at- 
tended with the most serious conse- 
quences, not only to the Christian 
church, but to the social and family 
circle generally. We congratulate the 
worthy pastor of the church at St. 
Paul's Cnapel, Wiean, for the stand he 
has taken, as well as for coming for- 
ward in the uncompromising way he 
has ; and we hope the line of conduct 
he has pursued will be adopted by other 
Christian teachers, and that they will 
respond with him, " However others 
act, that as for me and my house, we 
will entirely abandon the use of every 
thing fermented and distilled." In 
appealing to the people of his charge, 
he says — 

*• Let it be, therefoie, dear friends, under- 
stood distinctly, that I address you on chris- 
tian principles. While there ia much in the 
temperance cause which may well secure the 
approbation of the p«itriot, thettatesman, the 
philosopher, the physician, \i is on chriatian 
grounda that 1 address you. I believe it is 
your duty^ as churches, to aaoctify yoursclvea 
from thea.ccui8ed thing, and your privilege^ 
as churches, to engraft, on your holy system, 
every beneficial plan thut can be inTcnted. 
The church of God ia undoubtedly to gather 



wUliin iltelf all tbe virtues of llie miivene. 

Unless total sbatioence be connected with 
the chorch, it is difficult to tell how it can 
live. The church alone is permanent, all 
other institutions are changable and dying. 
Let total abstinence beconie a componfot 
part of the cfaurcb*a riety, and it will instantly 
partake of the eburen'e immortaUty. Let us 
then hope that yon will at enee adopt it. Let 
us hope that yon will be as the lofty nouB- 
tains eetebing the first rays of light, and 
sending refreshing streems to the valleys 
balow. My hearts desire and prayer to God 
for you, is, that the stricteat temperance roar 
be one of the forma in ivhich your piety shall 
manifest itself; — that it may express your 
piety and promote piety in others.'* 

As to the banefhl effects produced 
by intoxicating drinks, in not only de- 
moralizing a nation, but bringing the 
Christian religion into contempt, the 
author boldly and fearlessly affirms, and 
we cordially coincide with him, that 

<< INTEMPERANCE IS A GREAT FOE TO 
TUB CHURCH." 

" Is it not a fact," he says 

" That in each of the three dispensations, 
the most virulent scandals on the church have 
arisen from the evil nature and results cf 
the drinking habita of its meonbers 1 Is it 
not a fact that the liae ef demevcatittn beteeeo 
the church sad the world has been mere ob- 
literated over the social cnp tlue by any 
other means: have not many professors 
drank and talked till they had put themselves 
in the power of the world — until they had 
lost the spiiit of their Lord, and found their 
own? 

" Is it not a fact that our miesionsry ope- 
rations are cramped through the property 
expended * in vinous potations,' and enfeebled 
through the intQ^iicatingr charaeter of the 
English residents and visitors at our stations? 
Have not our missiooai-ies to apologise for 
the conduct of their countrymen? Is not 
their conduct an impediment to the apread of 
the gospel almost equal to idolatry itself? 
Yea; isnottheirconductthroughintoxication 
sa bad as any heathen system can render its 
votaries? And, not to mention New Zea- 
land, do not the Mahomedans, if perchance 
one of their faith should beoonse intoxicated, 
say, <be is gone over to Jesus Christ's reli- 
gion}' shaming christians with the taunt, 
* that wine ia their pleasure and paradise;' 
hardening their hearts against our faith, and 
rendering their conrersion the forlorn bo^ 
of the church* 
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" ts it not a fact tbat where o]^en immo- 
rality does DOt take plac«, ia cases innumer- 
able there ia produced by habitual drinking, 
a deadueai of conscience, a callousneti of 
feeling, a weakness of memory, an indecision 
of heart which awfully quenches the Spirit 
in out ftanctuaries — that revivals have betn 
aided or impeded more by the comparative 
temptnnce of our congregatlona, than by 
any one class of habita 1 

'* Is it not a fhci thbt through a want of 
the very funda expended in liquors, by the 
people of God, the church ie failing te do 
her work iu the earth ; that Divine Provi- 
dence is a long way in advance of the church ; 
that God ia clearly preparing the nationa of 
the world to receive our * image and superw 
scrlption,' while, alaa! our inioxlcated habits 
would actually deform them V* 

To every tee-totaler we unequivocally 
recommend a perusal of "The Pastor^ 
Pledge," not only on account of the 
Christian zeal, and the philanthrophy 
it breathes, but for the many invaluable 
medical testimoniala it contains, corro- 
borative of the total abBtinence prin- 
ciple. Testimonies in themselves so 
incontrovertable, that the mindi of 
those who are still a little dubious^ not- 
withstanding the mass of evidence before 
them, as to the expediency of the total 
annihilation of all intoxicating drinks 
from the community at large. We 
give the following as specimens : 

"Being of opinion that the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors is not only uaikMtBaery, but 
pernicious, we have great pleasure in stating 
our conviction, that nothing would more tend 
to diminish disease, and improve the health 
of the community, than abstinence from 
inebriating liquors.''— SlONiD BY SEVENTBfiH 
PUISICIANS AND SURGEONS, OP MAMCHES- 
TER. 

"Those who take water ttl mod6r&tion, 
enjoy, to a very high degree, all the facultfitia, 
as well moral as physical and often attain 
advanced age." — Roetan. 

" When men contented themselves with 
water they had more health and strength, 
and at this day those WbO drink fiOthiog but 
water, are more healthy and live longer than 
those who drink strong liquors." — Da. 
Duncan. 

'- The tee-totalerfe are the very w&rst cus- 
tomers the doctors ever had. They will 
close the shops of the doctors as fast as they 
will the breweries. I have in eight years 
attended one thousand one hundred and 
thirty-seven cases of midwifery^ and have 
invariably found that, other cireumitenoea 
being equal, those mothers who never tasted 
malt liquotf, wine or s|>irits, during, ot sub- 
sequent to the period of labottri hate had 



the easiest labours, the earliest recoveries* 
and the best health aAerwards. Kay, more> 
I know several mothers who never could 
nurse their children under the ale and porter 
system without suffering greatly in health, 
but who, after relinquishing the use of those 
baneful stimulants, have experienced a per- 
fect freedom from disorder during the period 
of lactation." — A. Courtney. 

Before we close our remarks, we 
cannot omit giving a short extract or 
two on '^MODBRATB DRINKING;" and 
to every unprejudiced mind we appeal, 
whether the tacts therein stated are 
not an almost every-day occurrence — 

"Myriads have thought it virtuous, be- 
cause the religious part of the community 
practised it ; and belngdeslitute of religious 
rentraiuts, have gone too far; just as the 
kids have o''t''n been tempted to follow the 
goats over rocks and ravines to their ruin, so 
tbay were allured by religious people to the 
edge of the precipice, where their destruc- 
tion was almost inevitable. They were en- 
couraged by the sucoessi and stimulated by 
the example of professors, to adventure on 
the moderate usS of alcoholic liquors; but 
dot poaseeiing divine grace, and not marking 
how many of the professors had been de- 
stroyed, they were ruined for both worlds. 
I appeal as to wise men, judge ye what I 

say. 

** BesidSi, who can assign limits to mode- 
ration ? Does not the taste and tendency of 
liquors Ifad to a violation of all rules and to 
a crossing of all boundaries ? Have not the 
IlibBt soleikin ioleotlotos, the most firm reso- 
lotions, the most urgent entreaties, the most 
•acted interests, all been sparned, when men 
have once ' looked on the wine that is red?* 
Has not that moderation been the inclined 
plane oh which it was impossible to glide in 
graduated distances ? May it nut be com- 
pared to the vast whirlpool: * the day smiles 
sweetly, the waters play harmlessly aroui.d 
out little lark I it is easy floating; we need 
no oar nor helm; there is motion without 
effort or eSre ; the circle sweeps with so large 
a diameter that it seems like a straight line ; 
bat ah! the delusion, it is the curve of 
death.*' 

An extract gn the author's views, 
which led hitn to a iktisfactory decision 
and to sign the pledge of the society, 
shall be our last — 

** Regarding the pledge as a written pro- 
mise, not a saoreJ vow, a promise which the 
society allows me to withdraw, it cannot 
britig a snare Oti my conccience ; while the 
recorded prontise may conspire with the in- 
ward principle, in binding me to consistency 
of conduct, and in aesuring my observers of 
the decidednesi of tny views) it is also a 
2 c 2 
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Bhield from temptation in company, since no 
one of kind or christian feeling would urge 
or wish me to break mf pledge, by partalcing 
of th^conviTial glass : it is thus known that 
I obey Paul's injunctions to bishops ' not to 
be given to wine.' " 

" Convinced that nothing but total absti- 
nence can recover the drunkard, or regenerate 
the drinking propensities of my fellow-crea- 
tores, and that an attempt to eradicate an 
evil in a gradual and parttiil manner, can 
never succeed ; I deem it a solemn duty to 
make every effori for giving respectability to 
total abstinence, and rendering it an honour- 
able refuge for the penitent drunkard, a pro- 
tection against persecution, a bond and 
obligation to those who are not influenced by 
higher motives : the pledge enabling them 



to know their number, to feel their strength, 
and to answer every importunity of mistaken 
friends." 

If we are credibly informed, four 
thousand copies of this publication is 
already before the public, and a fifth is 
now issuing from the press. At this 
we are not surprised, for the price 
being only sixnence, it comes within the 
compass of aimost eyery tee-totaler's 
means, and we cordially recommend 
those who wish well to the principles 
we advocate, but more especially to 
such as kfww the truth and love it, to 
purchase a copy and lend it to their 
Uhristian friends. 



POETRY. 



ON SEEING A CLOCK OVER THE DOOR OF A GIN PALACE. 

<* Think aaugbt a trifle, tho* it small appear— 
Sands make the mountaln^-minates make the year." 

Behold yon monitor — reflect! 
Ye that would enter there ; 
A warning you must not neglect. 
Bids you in time beware : 
Pause ere you drain the madd'ning glass, 
Behold how swift the moments pass. 

They know no pause, on — on they go, 

Faster than you can count ; 
Oh I enter not, a thought bestow 
On time's swift brief amount : 
Reflect that moments make the span 
Alloted as the life of man. 

Consider, life to be enjoyed 
Must not be spent in vain ; 
Pleasure dwells with the well employ'd. 
And, with the idle, pain : 
B^flect that o'er the drunkard's head. 
Death's sword hangs by the slightest thread. 

Then haste and leave this fatal place. 

And as you leave rejoice 
That you have heard before its space 
A true — a warning voice : 
Go— and may temp'rance guard your ways, 
And shield from woe your future days. C. L. B. 
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GREAT MEETING AT EXETER HALL. 

The aspect in which the philanthropist moat delighta to contemplato the gMat cauae 
of uncompromiaing temperance is, iU abundant Uberaliiy, its uniTeraality, and perfect free- 
dom from either religious or politieal seetarianitm. The public had an ample opportunity of 
beholding this wide-spread principle of universal brotherhood in the prineiplesof our society 
at the important meeting, the details of which we present to our reaaeis. On that eventful 
evening, individuala of the most opposite religious and political creedn buried all minor dif- 
ferences, and amalgamated themaelves into one great whole, for the sacred purpose of as- 
sisting in the social and moral reform of their countrymen, and in promoting the wiae and 
perfect revolution of bad and enervating customs. 

it is to the freedom from all narrow-minded prejudice, that much of the astonishing 
success of tee-totalism maj justly be attributed. It is, we believe, the onl^ society which 
affords its advocatea perfectly neutral ground, where all the frienda of mankmd, who profess 
the one great name of Christian, may meet in peace and harmony, burying, for a time at 
least, their mutual differencea in one common grave. 

We will not detain our readers by any further remarks from the important testimonies 
delivered on the night in question. 

them, "If yott go on« what will become of 
our charities V* Have you not aeen at public 
dinners how the bottle goes round, and how 
five pounda are then freely put down? If 
temperance goes on, what will become of our 
public charities?'* What! waa it possible 
that charity — s rirtue so sacred — should be 
made dependent upon excess. (Hear, hear.) 
Waa it possible that the widow could not be 
auccoured, and the orphan could not be aided 
without the indulgenoe of a vice by which 
thousands, and tens of thousands of erphana 
and of widowa are made. (Cheers.) The 
sooner the practice was got rid of, the better; 
and the purer would be charity itself, when 
separated from the contaminating influence 
of strong drinks. (Loud cheers.) It was 
the drinking customs of the land that had 
done so much for ita degradation and re- 
proach; and let them as patriots, rise up 
determined to annihilate the foe. (Cheers.) 
Some persons alleged that their aociety waa 
to be feared as a political engine, and how 
changed was the tone respecting them.— 
(Hear.) Not long ago they were called a 
aociety of only women and children — they 
were now regarded as an immense mass of 
human beinga, whose power rendered the 
throne itself insecace. (Cheers and lauglite r.) 
It was untrue that they had any politieal 
object. It was untrue that they endangered 
peace or order. They did not nurse traitor 
pouboys to atUck a defenceless woman 
(loud cheers); and the only politics they 
knew, was the recognition of a duty to plant 
the throne of their cause on the foundation 
of righteousness. (Loud cheers.) Their 
motto waa onward, upward, and heavenward^ 
spreading throughout the world a great 
moral reformation. (Loud cheers.) Look 



R. Walkden, Esq., on being called to the 
chair, said, the last time he had the privilege 
of addressing a meeting in that room, he was 
inclined to regard it as the consummation of 
sis wishes, and almoat to be satisfied that 
that meeting abould be the last; but who 
could refrain from rejoicing that they had 
lived to witness such an assembly as that 
vhich he now beheld? Thia waa the fourth 
meeting their society had held, and waa it 
not most gratifying to find that even in the 
early part of the evening it was more crowded 
than the first. (Hear, hear.) This waa, 
indeed, ground fer glorioua congratulation. 
The interesting assembly before him — ^ready 
to receive their principlea and to help them 
to carry them out — waa not the only demon- 
stration of which they might justly boaat ; 
for they had had their procession, and oh ! 
what a tale had it told. (Cheers.) It had 
attested the material of which they were 
formed; and never had a procession more 
orderly and respectably been witneased in 
the metropolis. (Cheers.) They were not 
met by the jibes and the sneers which had 
accompanied them through the atreets on a 
former occasion, but they were welcomed 
with the tear of compassion, and were cheered 
vith the smiles of thankfolneas for the good 
they had already achieved. (Loud cheers.) 
Still, however, drunkenness prevailed, and 
their work was not done. (Hear.) They 
should enter the field against it with freak 
▼igour. All minor differencea should be 
forgotten; all sects, psrties, and classes 
should declare themaelves ready to be united, 
for banishing the demon of intemperance 
from the land. (Cheers.) It waa not asto- 
nishing that as they progressed they met 
with new opposition. It had been said of 
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at intennperance — it was bursting asunder 
the dearest ties — it was placing in jeopardy, 
tbe noblest institutions. Let then the lovers 
of their land rally against it, and drive it 
reeling into its own den, to become the pray 
of tbe fumes of its own poison. (Cheers ) 
He implored tV>e meeting to take to their 
hearts the principles which they would that 
evening hear, and to cherish them. That 
platform presented a noble spectacle ; was it 
not glorious to witness, that champions had 
afitembled from all parts of the world, to 
promote the cause ? (Cheers.) Soon would 
the victory be celebrated ; whether the vic- 
tory was achieved ly the Englieh, the Irish, 
or the Americans, he cared not. (Cheers.) 
He was content ihat the song of triumph 
should be sung; he knew it would soon be 
so, and he cared not whether it was "Yankee 
Doodle," or •• Etin go bragh." The worthy 
chairman sat down amidst loud cheers. 

The Rev. Elon Galusha, of New York, 
rose and was heartily cheered. He began 
by alluding to the fact that Mr. O'Connell 
was to address the meeting, and compared 
himself to the jackall which preceded the 
lien, when placed in contrast with that illus- 
trious patriot. He (Mr. G.) could only be 
regarded as a little star preceding the bril- 
liant intellectual sun which would shortly 
shed its full radiance and power upon them. 
He and millions had heard the voice of the 
lion on his own distant shores — it has echoed 
through tbe valleys and it had risen, as it 
came over the Atlantic, to the summits of the 
American hills. (Loud cheers.) But to- 
night, he wished and hoped to see a new in- 
stance of the great lion's power — he hoped to 
see it applied to the pledge, and leaving its 
majestic imprint on paper in favour of the 
tee-total cause, f Loud cheers.) Thet would 
be a glorious hour for their underiaking; 
and he hoped that night to witness it, but 
he would leave it entirely between the con- 
science of Mr. O'Coniiell and his God. He 
(Mr. G.) had been struck with the extent of 
British greatness and glory, but the Ameri- 
cans envied thrm not. They envied not the 
splendour of their crown; but when ihey 
had completed the diadem of teetolalism 
and had pressed it to the brow of Britons— 
It was then that their true greatness would 
cballeBge American envy. (Cheers.) The 
Americans had been first in the field, but 
when England had completed its progress, 
they would be satisfied to let the last be the 
first. (Cheers.) Yes. in their onward pro- 
flu .u""^ upward elevation, the Americans 

there was much to inspire hope, there was 
aito much to excite pain. (Hear.*) He 

rcTmn""''°^^ "^* ''^'"^^ ^'^^ inst tuting 
*nd'T"!!S^^*::««°^^'B great m.etropolU 

hadctried^' '**' ?'*•*• ^^"^ *»i°»' «»^« 
i^w carried her arms in triumph oter nations 



and might be styled the conqueror of the 
world. He hoped that here the comparison 
would cease, and that like him, she would 
not fall hy itrong drink. (Cheers.) He 
called upon the friends of humanity to come 
to the rescue, and when that rescue was 
complete, it would indeed be a glorious day 
for Britain. (Cheers.) Last night he had 
seen one of their noble guards, with his 
bright re3 coat and his high cap, lying drunk 
in one of the public walks. A comrade was 
endeavcuiing to carry him away and hide 
his shsme. He said he had drank as much 
as his unhappy companion and yet he was 
not drunk, though the other was «8 a dead 
man, and had prcstrated the emblems of 
British military glory in the dust. He (Mr. 
G.) beheld the revolting scene with sorrow, 
and quickly whispered to the soldier who 
was supporting his comrade, that if the next 
day thejr went and took the tee-total pledge 
they would ne? er have any more trouble of 
that description. (Loud cheers.) His own 
country was ready to bear its due share of 
reproach and shame. He had himself entered 
into a calculation of the expense occasioned 
in the United States by the use of strong 
drinks, and he had seen that it would defray, 
not only the expense of the general govern- 
ment and of the state fiovemment — not only 
would it pay their salaries — pay their rail- 
roads, and steam-boatSy and common schools 
— but after all these were paid, it would 
leave £450,000 for sending missionaries to 
foreign lands. (Loud cheers.) Who could 
estimate the good which would be done, if 
such a stream of benevolence were poured 
over a desolate world! (Cheers.) They 
were determined to spare no pains for the 
spread of tee-totalism — they were ready to 
labour for it — to suffer for it — to live for, 
and, if necessary, to die as martyrs for it. 
(Loud cheers.) They had seen the fiery 
and destructive stream of intemperance 
running through the land in ten thousand 
channels; they had seen their streams co- 
mingling, swelling, raging and rising, until 
the comforts of home, the dignity of morality, 
the sanctity of religion, and the pride of 
genius, were swept away before them. — 
(Loud cheers.) They had seen the desola- 
tion threaten the very pillar of their public 
liberty, and then they had determined to 
work for the rescue before the desolation 
was complete-^before every vestige of hap- 
piness was destroyed. (Cheers.) They 
had found that fot this no short pledge was 
sufficient. (Loud cheers.) At first they 
had proscribed only distilled spirits, and had 
left wiue, be^r, and cider to be used; but 
they foUiid that these kept the drunkard 
what he was, and also that the US6 of them 
led to the increase of intemperance. (Hear.) 
They soon found that the dram bottle was 
only laid ii&idd ict champagne, and that 
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their young men were worse drunkards tUan i 
berofp. (Hear.) They found, in fact, tliat 
nothing but *' the touch not, ti^ate not, 
hmdle not*' pledge would suffice. (Cheers.) 
They took from their most eminent medical 
men the must deliberate opinions, founded 
on the most elaborate invest-gation, and they 
declared that alcohol^ in all its forms, waa 
injurious to the constitution — that it was 
injurious to digestioti — that it had a meat 
pernicious effect upon the whole system — 
that it carried on a deadly war with the 
brain — that it was fatally injurious to man's 
moral and intellectual qualities, and that it 
was the most destructive foo of his physical 
endowments. (Loud cheers.) What ought 
t! ey not to do to banish tiie monster from 
the Uiid ? What would they not do to ac- 
complish it ? Frqm what would they shrink 
— as in the case of the Israelites of old — to 
banish the last trace from amongst them. 
(Hear, hear.) In America they had found 
the short pledge too short. (Laughter and 
cheers.) It was short altogether, for it 
faiUd in accomplishing the gr«^at work they 
had undertaken. (Hear.) In morals, there 
was only one safe side — those who took the 
long pledge had that safety, and those who 
did not, fell short of it. (Hear.) He did 
not deny but that some strong minds might 
drink moderately, take no pledge, and yet 
not become drunkards; but he would remind 
them, that the brightest geniuses, and that 
giants in intellectual power had, from mode- 
rate di inkers, become the pr»y of the foe. 
(Cheers.) He exhorted them to take warn- 
ing by their ruin. (Hear.) He exhorted 
all to take the long pledge, a pledge which 
was so long, that he was happy to say, that 
the Americans would take hold of it on one 
side of the Atlantic, whilst the English held 
it on the other. (Laughter and cheers.) 
They had only to give a long and a strong 
pull at this long and strong pledge, and they 
would soon overthrow the demon. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The Rev. C. P. Grosvenor, of Massa- 
chusetts, said, when he had seea the crowd 
at the door, he had, as it were, naturally 
asked what the ministers of religion were 
doing in this great cause. (Hear.) They 
had bishops and archbishops — and they were 
all OQ one level — and every ijpan of them 
ought to be friends and advocates of the tee- 
total cause. (Loud cheers.) The reply he 
had received when he had asked where they 
were, had grieved him much — it had made 
him blush, aud had caused his heart to ache. 
He deplored that they were not the foremost 
' in so noble a cause. It was true they could 
go on without them, but perha^>s, after all, 
they were present somewhere in that vast 
meeting. (Laughter and cheers.) Ministers 
of Loudon, are you not here ? — ministers of 
£ngland| are you not here? said the xer* 



gentleman (amidst loud cheers and laughter.^ 
Perhaps, said he, they are yonder (pointing 
to the far end of the hall) — can it be that 
they are not there ? (Laughter and eJheera.) 
Was there not one bishop there to set th« 
example? (Cheers.) He was not there to 
blame his ministerial brethren, that they 
were not pre&ent, he deeply regretted it. 
He did ttot blame them if they were dribkera 
in moderation, for if they were ao, their a&* 
cursed practice was their accuaer. (Cheera.) 
It needed not him to accuse them. (Hear.) 
If they really were not present, he left the 
people to speak to them with trumpet- 
tongue. The Scriptures enjoined them to 
read and study. But if they went to study, 
how could they apply themselves'the fumes 
of wine would give them a smokey brain. 
(Hear.) He challenged any man who was a 
drinker of wine to be a clear-headed student 
in theology, or in any department of litera- 
ture or of science. (Hear.) They might bo 
told that such a poet wrote under the in- 
fluence of strong drink. Yes, and hia poetry 
smelled of it. (Cheers.) It might be said 
too, that such a minister preached the better 
for taking "a little;" they always took care 
to say " a little." (Laughter and cheers.) 
He (Mr. G.) had heard such preachers — he 
had beard them preach the grace of God 
with their cheeks fluahed, and with a quiver- 
ing tongue. (Hear, hear.) But, sui:h mi- 
nisters could not feel*— and none hut those 
who were perfectly sober couUl announce 
with becoming dignity and pathoa the great 
truths oi which they were the measeo^ers to 
a guilty world. (Cheers.) None but tho 
perfectly and habitually sober could die- 
charge their ministry in a manner worthy of 
him who had clothed them with it. (Lond 
cheers ) In his country, and particularly in 
the North, a minister who would now take 
a glass of wiae before &ermon, or after, in 
the vestry, from the hospitable hand of the 
deacon, would lose his character, if not hia 
pulpit. (Hear, hear.) He could not but 
mention, in connexion with this subject, a 
very appalling fact ; it was not indeed 
limited to one, nor to two, nor even to three. 
He had seen one of the filnesl spirits that 
ever graced America — one of the moat elo* 
quent preachers that had ever adorned her 
pulpits, cut down prematurely, and vith 
shame, by the scythe of intemperance 
(hear); he could name him, but be would 
not, suffice it to say that he had gone down 
to the drunkard's grave, from the high post 
at which he had been officially placed by 
God. (Hear, hear.) In New York, about 
twelve or fourteen years ago, there was 
another— 'a dootor ofdivmity, who had shared 
a similar doom; he, too, should test un- 
named, but throughout America, his lament- 
able case was generally known. The hearts 
of hiflbcethreii hftdbled u they taw him fall* 
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There was alto «not1ier doctor of divinity 
whoM name was often beard in England, 
and he, too, had fallen. It was rumoured 
that be fell into fits, and so he did; but 
those fits had a cause, and that causa was 
the use of brsndy, wine, and other strong 
drinks. (Hear, bear.) He could relate a 
dozen or more of these melanchofj cases, in 
which ministers of great genius, and rich 
promise, bad gone to the grave with disgrace. 
(Hear.) He said, then, to the ministera of 
all dcoominations, in London, and in Eng- 
land, if they touched, tasted, or handled the 
unclean thing, they were impairing and de- 
stroying that which should be employed, and 
with which they were invested, for the be- 
nefit of religion, and the good of mankind. 
(Hear.) They would render man unhappy 
on earth ; they would unfit him for heaven. 
(Hear.) Morality, religion, and holiness, 
were the companions of temperance; and 
temperance could never be relied on — it 
could never be persisted in, unless under the 
pledge of total and ever-enduring abstinence 
from all strong drinks. (Loud cheers.) He 
would add what his own experience bad 
been ; for twenty-five years be had studied 
closely, he had studied much in the evenings, 
and his duties often pressed him to sit to a 
late hour of the night. After all this, he 
could now study hard for sixteen hours a-day ; 
he could go on thus, till one, two, or, if ne- 
cessary, until even four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, snd yet he never had either headache, 
or dyspepsia. (Cheers.) He could study 
until his candle gave way to the rising sun, 
and he could then go through another day ; 
he was not boasting, he spoke only what he 
had really done, and yet his heslih was 
good, and free from the troubles he had just 
alluded to. (Cheers.) At the time when 
he used to take a little after sermon, for, 
thank God, be bad never touched it before 
be went into the pulpit, he had bad occa- 
sionally what they call vertigo (hear, bear); 
he had also bad very unpleasant sensations 
at the stomach, and then he had been recom- 
mended to take a little more to cure it ; this 
brought on more vertigo, and more unplea- 
santness, and then he was recommended a 
little more, and so on. (Laughter, and hear.) 
[The rev. gentleman was here interrupted 
by the arrival of Mr. O'Connell, who was 
greeted with the most rapturous applause, 
which lasted for several minutes.] One 
word more, snd he (Mr. G.) would then 
leave the lion of the evening to display his 
power, and induce them all to become tee- 
totalers. (Laughter, and hear.) He hoped 
they would that night have the example of 
their illustrious friend, Daniel O'Connell, to; 
induce them to take the pledge. (Cheers.) 
The power of that example would give a 
tremendous impulse to the great and holy 
cause. They would all feel its force, and 



even is America, it would yield abundant 
fruit. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Whitty was next called 
upon to address the meeting. He had the 
honour and happiness,be said, to be aministei 
of the Church of England, and he felt de- 
lighted, that he could here take a common 
stand with those around him, without regard 
to creeds or politics, for the welfare of their 
fellow- creatures, and for the rescue of degra- 
ded man from the state of shame into which 
he had sunk. (Cheers.) Hd was a vice- 
president of a tee-total society, and of the 
tee-total principle he had long been the 
advocate. (Hear.) As a clergyman, he 
must agree with the gentleman from America, 
in regretting that so few of his brethren had, 
up to this time espoused the cause ; but he 
felt it a singular privilege that he was per- 
mitted to labour for it. (Hear.) Though 
there was some little difference in the pledge 
of the societies, he trusted that the time was 
near, when there would be but one great 
temperance society, including all within its 
pale. (Cheers.) ' He bad attended a meet- 
ing at which a gentleman, a minister of the 
Church of England, said he was not a tee- 
totaler, and that be would not recommend 
others to be so. The meeting was held not 
forty miles from London, and when thanks 
were proposed to the gentleman who had 
permitted a tent to be erected for the meeting 
on his lawn, the clergyman said he was not 
a tee-totaler, and he did not know he ever 
should be. Upon this he was called upon to j 
sit down: he did not like this. He had j 
praised the meeting, but still he did not sup 
port its object : and perhaps, being annoyed 
at being told to sit down, he said he would 
give whatever the indiviJual who bad said 
the words would give to the society. Where- 
upon the gentleman gave £5, and the minister 
had to do the same. (Laughter and cheers.) 
He (Mr. Whitty) had attended another meet- 
ing, on that glorious day for the temperance 
cause, Whit-Monday. ' (Cheers.) Though 
three dissenting ministers had agreed to go 
with him in the procession, in the same car- 
riage ; they all refused, because forsooth, 
they said they feared there would be some 
disorder. (Laughter.) In the evening of 
that day he had presided at a tee-total meet- 
ing, at the Grove-house, Camberwell : at that 
meeting, a dissenting minister who praised 
it highly, but who said he was not, and would 
not be a tee-totaler, found fault with them, 
because they had *< raised the pledge too 
high." He (Mr. Whitty,) could not refrain 
from telling him in reply, what the pledge 
had done. (Hear.) He told ihm that it 
had changed those who were tigers when 
drunk, into sober men, good fathers, and 
affectionate husbands. He told him that it 
had made wives happy, and families comfort- 
able : that it had taken men out of sin, and 
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from sabbath breaking, to place them in 
Christian congrcgatione and under the influ- 
ence of ihe grace of God. (Loul cheers.) 
When the pledge had done so much, they 
ought to bless God for its success ; and, as 
be told his dissenting brother, they coald 
not carry too high a pledge which was based 
upon proper and good principles. (Loud 
cheers.) He would not — and they would not 
indulge in any harsh reflections, or bitter- 
ness towards those wlio did not agree with 
them, (hear ;) but why did they stand in 
their way to thwart them ? (Hear, hear.) 
As a clergyman of the Church of England, 
be was proud to stand before them as an 
advocate upon the present occasion. He 
was proud of it, because he knew the charac- 
ter of their cause: and he was also proud of 
it. because it showed to the gentleman from 
America that sat in that hall — and he as- 
sured them it wts the tame in several places 
throughout the country : there were ministers 
of the Church of England who felt a warm 
interest in the progress of the great tempe- 
ranee reformation. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Grosvknor said, when he 
spoke of the backwardness of ministers, he 
(\i\ not mean it to apply particularly to the 
episcopalian clergy. He fearetl that it ap- 
plied to all, but he was rejoiced to see that 
some, at least, were advocates of the holy 
cause. (Cheers.) He begged to make one 
other remark. The thought had before gone 
out of his head — and no wonder, when a 
bundle of thoughts were coming in. (This 
allusion to Mr. O'Connell's arrival was loudly 
cheered.) Many thought that wine was a 
good medicine, and sometimes it might be, 
but by no means was it commonly so. Last 
autumn he was confined to his house by an 
injury on his ancle, which was so severe, as 
to induce the belief that he should have to 
loose his foot. The doctor told him to use 
wine to give him strength, and he asked him 
if nourishing food would not do as well. 
(Laughter.) The doctor told him he might 
try it, and he did so. The doctor told him, 
he would be kept in the house for six weeks, 
even with the help of wine and medicine. 
He took neither one nor the other ; he fol- 
lowed his duties as editor of a paper — he 
erliled it for three weeks sitting in bed ; he 
never called any one to help him — he bad 
only a boy to bring him newspapers, &c. : — 
for five weeks he took no medicine, he drank 
no wine, but he eat plenty of nourishing food, 
and at the end of five weeks, instead of the 
doctor's six, he was quite well. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) 

Mr. Greig rose to address the meeting 
amidst loud cheers. He said he was quite 
sure they would favour him with a share of 
their attention and sympathy, when they 
reilected upon the position which he occu- 
pied, and the various and conflicting emotions 
VOL. I.] 



by which he was agitated. He need not 
allude to the delicacy of bis position in 
having immediately to precede the illustri- 
ous man, whose presence, he had no doubt, 
had greatly contributed to procure so over- 
flowing an attendance in that hall. He, Mr. 
Greig, was well aware of the difficulties he 
had to encounter, but as he had been sum- 
raohed from Leeds for the purpose of attend- 
ing that g!orious meeting, he could nut refrain 
from addressing them, (even in the presence 
of their venerable friend, Mr, 0*Coanell,) 
with a view to induce them and him, to 
admire m )re and more the loveliness of the 
temperance cause, and to rouse them to 
increased exertions to forward it. It was no 
mean object which they contemplated. (Hear.) 
The agents employed in working it out were 
weak and lowly minded ; but were ever men 
engaged in a course so glorious, in a course 
so benign in its progress and so abounding 
with great and permanent blessings. (Hear, 
hear.) They were engaged in establishing 
sobriety and virtue, and in banishing drunk- 
enness and vice. (Hear.) Such being the 
object for which they ntruggled, eloquence 
was not required to pourtray its merits, or 
to enforce its claims upon a christian public, 
no, they could not more strikingly display 
the beauty of its charips, than by simply 
stating the hideousness of the vice from 
which they sought to reclaim lost men, and 
the irresistable loveliness of the virtue to 
which they sought to restore him. (Loud 
cheers.) The means by which they sought 
to operate this mighty and lienevolent change, 
were su high, so sincere, and no holy, that 
they must, at once, receive an enthusiastic 
response in every philanthropic and christian 
heart. (Loud cheers.) He was delighted 
to find gentlemen of various countries and of 
opposite creeds, taking their stand upon that 
platform for an object of common and general 
charity. (Hear.) He trusted, too, that they 
were there fully sensible of the duties which 
their circumstances and privileges made 
incumbent upon them. They were better 
educated than many: their minds were more 
enlighlened, and the fine syu pathies of their 
nature might be more lively; but had they 
been gifted with these superior endow^ments 
for themselves alone 1 Were they to concen - 
trate them within themselves, and to prevent 
the blessings of reform and improvement 
from reaching and encircling others? (Hear, 
hear.) Certainly not. On the contrary, 
the lower the drunkard was sunk, and the 
greater was his debasement and his shame, 
the stronger were his claims upon their 
charity and care. No matter how his eyes 
might be bleared, or his limbs weakened:— 
his mind might be almost a ruin, and his 
■body ginking rapidly from decrepitude to 
decay, — his moral feelings might be benum- 
bed, or rather deadened ; and the pallidness 
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of death might be npon his count enance» but 
■till, it was the duty of the ebriatian to 
remember, that notwithstanding^ his filtb, 
his diaea«e and his debasement, — ^there waa 
that within him, which would never see 
corruption, — that which would eurvive the 
body and time. They must, in fact, remem- 
ber, that the drunkard bad a soul for which 
their Saviour had bled and died. (Loud 
cheer*.) The poor wretch might be abamed 
—he might be an outcast— solitary aa a spar- 
row all alone on the house-top — he might 
hug his chains and seem to cherish alavery ; 
but atill they must not treat him with aeorn. 
thev must not forget, aa they could not deny, 
that he waa their brother. (Hear.) They 
should bear in mind, that what he was, some 
of those near and dear to them had been, or 
might be. (cheers) and in the truo spirit of 
genuine christian charity, they should 
administer to him that reacue, and sound 
direction, which, if they or theirs were pla- 
ced in aimilarly unfortunate circumstances, 
they would wish to have rendered to them. 
(Loud cheeea.) The reclamation of the 
drunkard waa the first object of this society, 
and to what more ennobling undertaking 
oould the support of ministers or the prayers 
of ehristians be devoted? (Hear, hear.) 
They sought to check the demon of death in 
hia widely spread career of destruction, and 
to subject the world to the mild and benefi- 
cial sway of the angel of peace. (Loud 
cheers.) When they entered the house 
which intemperance nad laid desolate^ let 
them not be downcaat or disheartned, if the 
drunkard met their admonitions with con- 
tempt or a sneer. Let them be instant " in 
season and out of season,'* let them persevere: 
heaven would smile upon their exertions, and 
success would reward their toil. (Loud 
cheers.) But, and he implored them to pon- 
der well on this, they might as well attempt 
to tame a tiger with a straw, or to oppose a 
buUrush as a barrier to the ocean, as expect 
to reclaim the drunkard or to establish 
sobriety by any other means, than by the 
** taste not, touch not, handle not" principle. 
(Loud cheers.) Nothing could be more 
absurd, nothing more useless or mischievous, 
than to seek to reform the lovers of strong 
drinkf, by giving them a little of that which 
X has made them what they are. (Loud 
cheers.) This then was the great object of 
the society. The cure of such as are already 
drunkards, and the prevention of those who 
are not, from ever becoming so. (Cheers.) 
It would be diflicuU for the moralist to decide 
which of these waa the most important. 
(^Hear, hear.) lie would however remurk, 
aa had been already stated, that in morals 
there was only one safe side. The thorough 
tee-totaler, was only a sober man. (Hear.) 
In sobriety there was safely, and in propor- 
tion aa any man did not approach to sobriety, 



he fell short of being on that aafe side upon 
which the tee-totalers were ranged. X^^^^) 
Hundreds, nay thousands had atated, and by 
their personal experience had proved it to 
themselves and had ahown it to others, tit&t 
that which is morslly right and safe, is, at 
the same time, the most advantageous for 
man, in his moral, physical, religioua, domes- 
tic and socisl relations. (Loud chears.) 
But to reap the full advantage, to enjoy all 
the benefita of sobriety, they must recognize 
no other than the tee-total pledge ; (hear,) 
the only safe principle of *Maste not, touch 
not, handle not." (Loud cheers.) Was 
this the principle which they advocated. 
(It is, it is, and loud cheers.). Oh, if they 
looked abroad and saw the desolation which 
prevailed, how could they do otherwise than 
advocate it. (Cheera.) How could they 
neglect to use the n oral means within their 
power, for the removal of so much and surh 
gross immorality. (Cheers.) How could 
they do otherwise than stand up for the fam- 
ilies of the poor, and to rescue them from a 
debasing indulgence, which consumed more 
for its base gratification than would carry 
the blessing of a sound education through 
every rank and class of the people. (Cheers.) 
There were some who claimed for themselves 
the right of drinking moderately : — but he 
challenged them to deny, or denying to prove 
it, that such a practice is shown by experi- 
ence, by philosophy and religion, to be con- 
trary to the duty and destructive of the best 
interests of man. (Hear.) He called upon 
them, therefore, to carry out th& principle : 
— to talk of it round their hearths and pub- 
licly to proclaim it:— to (hear, hear,) act 
upon it with the influence of their purse and 
person: to inculatc it at their boards; to 
impress it upon friend and foe, in short, to 
make it general ^ and then, indeed, they 
might rightly consider that this society was 
entitled to a foremost place in the long cata- 
logue of noble and salutary institutions which 
Britiah philantropy upholds, to the honour 
of the country, and for the welfare of tbe 
people. (Cheers.) By rescuing men from 
the slavery of drunkenness, they would males 
thousands of homes happy, they would guard 
wives from the brutal attacks of infuriated 
men ; they would save children from the ruin 
and shame to which the sinful example of 
their parents would lead them, and they 
would save fathers from cat-r/nine tails, from 
the tread-mill, the convict-ship, and tbe 
gallows. (Cheers.) It seemed, indeed, that 
there waa pity for every misfortune but 
drunkenness, and that to the drunkard alone 
were the fountains of sympathy dried up. 
(Cheers.) He doubted not but ihat for the 
poor wretch who had that morning been 
executed, some sympathetic tear was shedaa 
from the gallews tree he made his transit 
from this world to judgment : but daily and 
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hourif, hondredt of druokards go down to 
the shades of the dead unwept and uncared 
fur. (Hear, hear.) Yes, in bitter anguish 
and unavailing sorrow, the drunkard mig^ht 
exclaim "no man corethformysouU'' (Hear, 
hear.) Were they, the christian pub1iG» to 
heed the Tioe the less, because it was so 
widely spread ? Because the havoc was gen- 
eral, was not its progress to be stayed ! In 
the senate, in the pulpit, at the bar ; in eTery 
trade, in each of the professions, from tbe 
cottage to the lordly mansion, from the cellar 
to the palace, aye, and round the very throne 
itself, the demon of intemperance had cast 
its destructive spell. (Cheers.) If they 
wished morality to flourisbi if they wished 
peace to reign, and happiness to prevail— if 
they wished England to be permanently 
great— and no greatness could be permanent 
whicit was not baaed on virtuc->*-they would 
use every effort to lay tbe demon low. 
(Cheers.) If a temporary epidemic raged 
amongst them, -a malaria or pestilence, how 
rtsolute would be their determination, and 
how compactly would they combine to check 
the contagion, and limit the ravages. But 
here, the pestilence was not temporary, it 
was not partial ; it had existed long, it was 
still spreading, it had found its way to the 
very heart of the country; and from it, it 
could only be banished by the uprising of 
the nation in the dignity of morality, to pur- 
sue it with an unextinguishable hatred, and 
to frown it down by the indignation of a vir- 
tuous people. (Loud cheers.) War wfts 
terrible, and it was a game at which kings 
would seldom play, if their subjects were 
wise; but what was the havoc and slaughter 
of a campaign, when contrasted with thd 
destruction which drunkenness commits ? 
Again he asked, where was sympathy for the 
drunkard ! (Cheers.) There was scarcely 
any other poer being who knew sorrow, that 
had noi the hand of consolation, of support, 
or of rescue, held out to him. There was a 
society for the protection of chimney-sweep- 
ers, from having their limbs distorted ; the 
Very dumb beasts themselves were the special 
objects of the laws' protection, and as he bad 
already said, the felon on the gibbet found 
pity. (Hear.) Why did tbe drunkard find 
none ? (Hear.) Oh you, who are the friends 
of brutes — you who can weep for the felon, 
and follow the convict over the waters with 
your sympathy — you, who gave twenty mil- 
lions sterling as a premium upon injustice, 
and a bribe to the slave-masters — of you, 
your country requires, and your god com- 
mands you to blot th6 stain of the drunken- 
ness of her children from her proud escut- 
cheon. (Cheers.) In conclusion he (Mr. 
G.) could not but allude to the presence of 
one amongst thtai, whose intention to be at 
that meeting had caused the greatest pleasure, 
when it was mtide knolfn to tbe temperance 



conferanre at Bolton, which he (Mr. G.) was 
at, before he started for London. He did 
not mean to flatter Mr. O'Connel', but he 
was unfeign^dly glad to see him there. 
(Cheers.) He knew not whether Mi-. 
O'Connel] honoured the meeting, more than 
he honoured himself by attending it, grfeat 
as were the public services he had rendered; 
and rich as was the diadem with Which a 
grateful people had encircled his brow, he 
had rendered no greater service, he bore no 
brighter gem, than that which would mark 
his a'liance with the temperance cause. 
(Loud cheers.) He (Mr. O'C.) loved his 
country much, and had always shown it ; he 
had now an opportunity, he had that night, 
a glorious opportunity of proving that he 
loved his race more. (Cheers.) He had 
joined them, not at the eleventh, but cer- 
tainly at a Ikte hour, and by his exertions hd 
would render the cause inestimable service. 
In other great causes, he had for years, and 
through every trial, stood alone; he had 
borne the burdens of the heart : he had been 
the negro's friend when their friends were 
few. (Cheers.) Daniel O'Connell was not 
the man to heed the frivolous trammels ot 
expediency, and he would not allow the 
conventional usages of society to silence that 
inward monitor which told him his duty. 
(Loud cheers.) Mr. G. then earnestly called 
upon D. O'Connell, Esq. to sign the pledge, 
and he hoped the doom of intemperance 
would soon be pronounced, and the song of 
triumph raised — 'fallen, fallen, to rise no 
more." Mr. Greig sat down amidst the most 
enthusiastic applause. 

Mr.O'CoNNELL then rose and was received 
with indescribable enthusiasm. He said he 
came to that meeting for the simple purpose 
of expressing his conviction of the principle, 
which, as a society, they were united to pro- 
mote — he came to declare his participation 
in their object, and to do what he could to 
recommend it to others. (Loud cheers.) He 
had there a double duty to perform, as a man 
and as a christian. He came to urge as far 
as he could that the determination should be 
come to, to abstain totally and entirely from 
all intoxicating drinks. (Hear.) His next 
duty — and he scarcely knew why he should 
place it second to any — was to interest them 
and all in the great moral reformation and 
miracle which was now in progress in his 
own more immediate country. (Loud cheers.) 
He trusted they would consider him a friend 
of Civil and Religious Liberty ; and all men, 
of whatever caste, creed, country or colour, 
he trusted would find io him, when they were 
oppressed — a zoalous, though an inefficient 
advocate. (Hear, and cheers) It was no 
humiliation- to him to say and boast, that his 
affections were more immedisitely centered 
in his own native land. — (Cheers.) If he was 
a patriot everywhere, he was, at all events, an 
2 D 2 
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Irishman. — (Loud clieers.) It was his first 
duty to praise Ireland for tbe example she 
had set. He had next to take care that he 
by no act of his should injure the mighty 
reformation now in progress in that island. 
They might boast as they pleased of that 
meeting, and it was a meeting to beast of, 
(hear,) but if they were to boast with ten 
thousand tongues, tbey could not eclipse ibe 
fame and the glory with which Ireland by 
her aacrifices and temperance had, thank 
God, encircled herself. — (Loud cheers.) 
When he left Ireland for the present aession 
of parliament, 634,000 had taken the pledge 
from Father Mathew.— (Hear.) When he 
was last in Ireland, the number had increased 
to 1,300,000, (hear,) and the day before yes- 
terday, he had heard from Father Mathew 
that the number is now two million one 
HUNDRED THOUSAND. (Loud cheers.) From 
the onset of this movement, the great thing 
to be avoided was, all taint or colour of poli- 
tical bias, or religious persuasion. No man 
could be more opposed to either than Father 
Mathew. (Hear.) No man had more cau- 
tiously abstained from both. (Hear.) He 
(Mr. O'Connell) bad told his constituents in 
Dublin, as soon as the moral reform had 
assumed so high and commanding a position, 
that it had nothing to fear unless from the 
political and sectarian contests of parties 
which 80 unfertunately prevail in Ireland. 
(Loud cheers.) After aU^it did not escape 
imputation — though never was imputation so 
undeserved. (Hear.) A portion of the 
press in Ireland, called the Temperance, 
ribbonism — treachery, and treason. (Loud 
laughter.) Yes, they discovered treason in 
the sobriety of his countrymen, and there 
was, no mischief alleged to be brewing of 
which they did not do him tbe honour of 
saying that he was the author. (Laughter.) 
He proclaimed then — and he did it again — 
that he had been a temperate man He did 
not think there bad ever been a man more 
habitually sober, and if he had not been so, 
he did not think that at his years he should 
he as merry as he was. (Laughter and 
cheers ) He, therefore, had no sacrifice to 
make in regard to spirituous liquors. (Hear.) 
No ! But still he meant to take the pledge. 
(Loud cheers.) He pledged himself to take 
it publicly, (loud cheers,) when he could take 
it with political safety, (hear,) but not till 
then. He had refrained from taking it 
hitherto, only for fear of giving Ireland's 
enemies an opportunity which they would 
gladly Eeize of attributing, or of trying to 
attribute a sectarian character to the Tempe- 
rance movement. (Hear.) He had abstained 
from taking it publicly, only because the 
times were not ripe enough for it. As soon 
as all danger which might arise from hia 
taking it was over, he pledged himself that 
moment to take it, (Loud cheers.) He had 



told the electors of Dublin so, and he did 
Dot mean to shrink from it. (Loud cheers.) 
He might be told that his taking the pledge 
would not prevent the Catholics from taking 
it. No more it would, but it would preveut 
others. (Cries of •* No, no.") Those who 
said ♦* No, no.'» did not know Ireland as well 
as he did, and they must therefore let him 
act upon his better acquaintance with it. 
(Hear, hear.) The time for his taking it 
would come, and he cared not how soon. 
(Cheers.) He would consult Father Mathew 
upon the subject, and the moment he told 
him it was politically safe for him to lake it, 
that moment wonld he become a publicly 
pledged tee-totaler, (loud cheers,) but not 
before. (Hoar, hear.) In his judgment, he 
(Mr. O'Connell) did not pretend to be iufal- 
lible,— 'but in his desire to serve Ireland, he 
claimed to be considered sincere, and be 
believed that he knew how to serve her. 
(Cheers.) Here then he took his stand, and 
no entreaty— no, not even abuse — and he 
cared little for that, as he was the best abused 
man in the world — would induce him to 
swerve from that which he believed, and 
clearly saw, would be for the welfare of his 
country. (Cheers.) He would do all he 
thought he ought to do, and no more. Ob, 
why should he not be proud of Ireland, 
where this great movement first began! In 
England they met in thousands — in Ireland 
they met in hundreds of thousands. (Hear.) 
In England they met in a pleasant and capa- 
cious room. In Ireland they assembled in 
the open air, in frost and snow, or beneath 
the rays of the summer's sun. (Hear.) 
Wherever Father Mathew went, they crowded 
round him to take the pledge, and to keep it, 
for nothing could be more disgraceful than 
foramen to break his solemnly pledged word. 
(Hear, hear.) In Ireland they wore the 
medal, and regarded it hiot as the drunkard's 
mark, but as the sober man's aafeguard — 
(loud cheers)—- >aB the industrious sober man's 
monitor — and as the wife's protection. 
(Cheers.) It had the bleaainga of mothers 
and their children, because it kept their 
father sober, and themselves from being hun- 
gry. (Loud cheers.) Was he not right to 
beast of such a country, and of such a peo- 
ple? Heard they before of a nation giving 
up its only luxury, and abandoning its only 
ostensible vice 1 Heard they before of a peo- 
ple, not in thirties or forties — or hundreds^ 
but in thousands — aye, in millions, thus 
rising to regenerate thenisoives t (Loud 
cheers.) Oh, would they not pardon him, if 
he thought there was no country like his 
own? (Cheers.) lie rejoiced too, that this 
great movement was not confined to any ooe 
class of men, or of Christians. Father 
Mathew was greatly assisted by an Independ* 
ant Dissenting clergyman of tbe City of Cork. 
(Loud cheers.) He was assisted too, by the 
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Socirty of Friends (cheers:) they universally 
gave him their aid, and in every act for the 
welfare of man they were always foremost. 
(Loud cheers.) It was true — and be regret- 
ted it — that some clergymen were opposed to 
Father Mathew. For example — at Cashel, 
when Father Mathew visited it, the clergyman 
was asked not for his church, because the 
chapel was larger— but for the Rock of 
Cashel, were the ruins of the ancient cathe- 
dral were, and from, which 150,000 persons 
might at once have taken the pledge, — and 
the use of it was reCased,— and the parson 
said it was the Devil's work that Father 
Mathew was doing. — (Hear, hear, hear.) 
He {Mr. O'Connell) thanked God, however, 
that with few exceptions, men of every party, 
of every sect, station, and religious persua- 
sion, were nobly combining for the promotion 
of the great cause. (Cheers.) It was a vile 
and vulgar allegation to say that the Irish 
were habitually a dtunken people. It was 
the fashion to praise the Scotch; they might 
praise them as much as they liked, and they 
had many high and good qualities, one of 
which was, that they hnd never allowed 
themselves to be conquered. (Cheers.) But 
let them compare the Scotch who were so 
highly praised, with the Irish who were so 
loudly calumniated. He had before him the 
parliamentary returas for the time before 
Father Mathew began his labours, and they 
showed that the Scotch taking them man for 
man, drank twice as much whiskey as the 
Irish. (Hesr.) It was easy to know the 
exactamountofwhiskey consumed in Ireland, 
because since the duty was lowered to 2s. 6d. 
the trade in illicit whiskey in Ireland had 
been abandoned. In Scotland it was not so: 
illicit distillation and smuggling from the 
distilleries were still carried on there. But 
without charging the Scotch with any of this, 
and charging them oitly with the regular 
parliamentary spirits, it appeared that they 
drank double as much as the Irish. (Hear, 
hear.) Again he repeated it ; he was proud 
of the Irish people — he had always been so ; 
but he was more so now when he witnessed 
them regenerating themselves by their own 
moral worth, and by casting off a destructive 
vice to pursue their present sober and sell- 
denying course. (Loud cheers.) He wished 
he could picture to them the change which 
took place in any village which Father Mathew 
bed visited. The houses were comfortable, 
the wife washappy, the children were cloihed. 
The men did not spend their da}s in that 
muddled state, which was, if possible, worse 
than drunkenness. (Hear.) The drunkard 
was shunned, but the muddler esca|ierl the 
infliction of the punishment of social avoid- 
ance ; he was not exposed to this moral iuilu- 
ence of those around him. (Hear.) In the 
places which Father Mathew h^d visited, the 
diunkard was reclaimed, the hitherto mode- 



rate man was perfectly sober, the children 
were no longer half fed, the wife whose 
appearance had bespoken her husband's 
degradation and who shared his shame, was 
clean, neat and tidy. (Cheers.) Every por- 
tion of society showed the progress of iat- 
provement, as the highest leaf of the missle- 
toe displayed the rich greenness of the foliage 
which was spread over the tree from which 
it sprang. (Loud Cheers.) Instead of 
spending their evenings at the public-houses, 
they met at the Mechanics' Institutes. 
(Hear.) They have a reading-room and at 
least one lecturer. (Hear.) Then they take 
a comfortable cup of coffee and retire to their 
homes without excitement, and get up with 
a clear head in the morning. (Hear.) This 
was the case throughout Ireland, from the 
East to the West and from North to South, 
(Hear.) Look at Limerick. Last year, there 
were 450 public huuses in that city — this 
year tiiete are only 98 for license. (Loud 
cheers.) Look next at the houses of worship, 
and how happily do ihey attest the benefits of 
the change. Already the duties of the clergy 
have increased one- fourth. (Hear.) If the 
public-houses are empty, the railings at the 
chapels are crowded. (Cheers.) Thus 
religion has derived new vigour from the 
fact that the p.jor have voluntarily abandoned 
the only luxury — the only gratification in 
which their fornier poverty allows them to 
participate. (Loud Cheers.) He wislied 
not to make any sectarian allusion: he had 
always most scrupulously abstained from 
doing so: but the moral dignity of the Irish 
people had ever been the subject of his 
thoughts, and their fidelity had been the 
constant theme of bis tongue. (Loud cheers ) 
What ke was going to say, he would say of 
the Ptotestanls, if it had happened to thern, 
he spoke not of the religion, but of the fact 
and of the principle. (Hear.) The Irish, 
for three hundred years, had borne a perse- 
cution of the most emrciating cruelty, and 
yet they came out of it more numerous than 
they went into it. He enteied not into any 
theoretic dispute as to their faith, but he 
extolled that nobleness and firmness of mind, 
which thus m de them unflinchingly adhere 
to what their conscience told them was right. 
(Hear, hear.) lie claimed them the award 
of this moral elevation, and of this fidelity 
for the Irish people. He would have claimed 
it for them — he would have awarded it to 
them,if ihey wereprotestants. (Loud cheers.) 
He should be amongst them in the course of 
next week: — he should find the number of 
tee-totdiers constantly and rapidly increa- 
bing : (hear) and before the week had passed, 
he might himself have taken the pledge. 
(Loud cheers for seme minutes.) No man 
was more impatient to take it than he was, 
(cheers,) he cared for no taunts or reflections ; 
the momeot it was safe to take it, take it he 
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woulrl. (Cheers.) Ha had beheld the effi- 
ciency of the tnlal ahetinence pledge, tnd no 
other pledge was worth anything, (Loud 
cheem.) AH other pledges were mere 
maudlitifif compromises with conscience : 
(cheers) they afforded no man the aatisfac^^ 
tion of doinf< good, and left him the pleasure 
of doing evil ; this was a species of monairel 
morality, and it was only in the total absti- 
nence pledge, that true consistency, or true 
morality cohM be found. (Loud cheers.) 
It was said, that temperance was injurious 
to health. In Ireland, they had taken the 
first medical opinions, and they all agreed, 
that except in cases of delerium tremens, in 
which a poor wretch might for a few days be 
kept alit'e by further doses of spirits, the 
use of them could not serve any one. (Hear.) 
He might mention a man named Higgins, of 
the town of Tralee, going that circuit, fifteen 
years, be (Mr. 0*Connell,) had often seen 
him, but he was always drunk ; he earned a 
good deal of money by serving processes, by 
messages, &c. but he spent it all in whiskey, 
and was never sober: nay, so fond was he of 
strong drink, that during the cholera, he 
feigned to have it, in order to get into the 
hospital for the brandy, (laughter,) he (Mr. 
O'Connell,) gave names, and the whole was 
literally true. This man had taken the pledge, 
and he was shortly as well clothed as any 
man of his class. (Hear.) His face, which 
was formerly red, and blotched, was rather 
pale when he saw him — but ere this, be 
doubted not, but the blush of health was 
upon it. (Hear.) When a creature so 
degraded, suddenly stopped in his career, 
and from such a drunkard one day, become a 
sober man the next — not only without inj»ry 
to his health, but with advantage to it, is it 
not proof that the use of spirituous liquors 
is unnecessary, except for the fostering of 
those morbid sensations, which are opposed 
to the real happiness, and at variance with 
the dignity of man. (Loud cheers.) Yes! 
thank God, temperance is good for all. 
(Cheers.) He trusted that his countrymen 
in London would join them. (Loud cheers.) 
He called upon them to do so. Let them 
look at the home of their childhood — their 
fathers — their mothers who nursed them — 
their brothers and sisters who loved them, 
had taken the pledge and bad abandoned 
drunkenness for ever. (Hear.) Would they 
shame their race, their country, and their 
people, by continuing addicted to the abomi- 
nable vice? (Loud cheers.) Their friends 
had emancipated themselves :— would they 
continue slaves ? (Cheers.) Father Mathew 
had intended to be in Manchester early in 
the summer, but he had been kept in Ire- 
land, he had so much work (hear;) still he 
would come, and to London too. (Loud 
cheers.) Some might ask, •* and what magic 
is there abotit Father Mathew, or in his 



name.'* He (Father Mathew) would tell 
them simply that there was none ; how then 
came it that be was so mnch sought after t 
He was the first to begin this great work in 
Ireland ; success attended him *, the greatest 
blessings flowed from his labours -, every ods 
he added to his liat, added to the prejudice 
in favour of his name^^-and hia fame rises as 
the people advance in the ptactice of the 
virtue. (Loud cheeri.) His couatrymen, 
who had exhibited so noble a spectacle to 
the world, were called the lower classes, by 
the whiskey-drinking, steeple-chasing, sho- 
neen half country gentleman of Ireland. 
(Laughter.) Why, their lower classes as 
they called them, were the tipper classes, in 
point of morality. (Cheers.) What had 
they done? they had only one luxury, and 
they sacrificed it. What have those who call 
them lower classes, sacrificed'? oh I they 
sacrifice nothing but the poor (loud cheers) ; 
he would not say he was right, but is politics 
he was a radical. (Laughter.) The move- 
ment in Ireland was a radical movement. It 
was rising men to virtue ; it was teaching 
men to raise themselves. (Cheers.) It was 
raising the poor man, who observed his word, 
with all the solemnity, but without the pro- 
faneness of an oath. (Cheers.) It was 
giving conscience and mental rectitude their 
proper dominion. The faults of the poor 
man are their own punishment ; his own con- 
science is his reprover. Regenerated, dis- 
enthral led and free, he stands in the majesty 
of his moral redemption; — not the equal — 
no, not the equal — ^but the superior of the 
gilded butterflies which flutter round him, 
emaciated, degraded, and verging on ruin, to 
the extent of their vicioua indulgences. 
(Loud cheers.) He (Mr. O'C.) was glad 
that America had sent her delegates over the 
sea, and that they had witnessed that proud 
display of feeling and of principle. (Hear, 
and cheers.) He was glad to see the chair 
so worthily filled— he was delighted at the 
night's exhibition. There was not one in 
that vast assembly whom he did not implore 
to become an apostle of the principles which 
had been inculcated. (Hear.) He besought 
them to talk at home of what they had beard. 
Let them ask — was there any human being 
the worse for belonging to this society ? — not 
one. Let them inquire if there was any man 
who belonged to it, that was not the bettfr 
for belonging tw it ? (Loud cheers.) As 
heads of families, were husbands not more 
affectionate to their wives? Were not the 
children more dutiful? Was not the family 
circle more cheerful ? Did not the wife feel 
that she was married to a man instead of 
being joined to a brute. (Loud cheers.) Ob 
let them think of these things when they 
went to their homes. At public meetings 
the speakers were almost compelled to use 
stilted language and to use well-roanded 
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sentances that they mij;ht fall harmoniously 
upon the ear : — but those sentances, and that 
language, did not go half so near the heart, 
as the frank chit chat round their own fire- 
side. (Loud cheers.) In Ireland, the rich 
too were taking the pledge. (Hear.) He 
knew many young gentlemen whom it was 
no credit to kuow before, but who having 
taken the pledge, were all that their friends 
and relations could wish them to be. (Hear.) 
They were now men in every sense of the 
word. In Maeroorr, the tere-totalers had got 
a band of music, and they practised frequently. 
The love of music was so congenial with the 
feelings of Irishmen, that their having bands 
would do much to perpetuate temperance, 
from the delight which they felt in listening 
to, or perferming the melodies of, their native 
land. (Cheers.) He saw at Maeroom a 
young man, apparently about seventeen years 
of age, who wore a temperance medal ; he 
spoke to him, and found that he was not a 
redeemed driinkatd. He aaid, " He had 
never taken spirits, or even porter : he was 
just out of his apprenticeship, he was likely 
to get on well, and he said, he wore the 
medal as an example to others." (Loud 
cheers.) He (Mr. 0*C.) was glad also to 
find, that an immense number of ladies were 
taking the pledge in Ireland, (cheers) and 
amongst them, as tlie last newspaper in- 
formed him, was his own sister. He repeated, 
that all the temperance cause in Iieland 
wanted, was, to be kept perfectly free from 
all the divisions in that country, in regard to 
•politics, or religion. He asked those who 
did not kuow his knowledge of Ireland, to 
rely upon his judgment, as to what was best 
for her. He had made up his mind, which 
was, to take the pledge as soon as it was 
politically safe for him to du so. (Cheers.) 
He now called upon men of every creed to 
rejoice at the union they had that night wit- 
nessed for the inculcation of a heavenly mo- 
rality. This union was all they wanted; by 
Boftening down asperities, and comiiig toge- 
ther, they would find, that each other were 
better fellows than they had thought. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Let them hence- 
forth bury in eternal oblivion, the feuds, the 
bickerings, and the hatred with which Chris- 
tians have dtsgzaced Christianity, (hear,) and 
let nothing but friendship, union, charity, 
and peace prevail. (Loud cbeerd.) Let 
them rejoice at the progress of what had been 
rightly termed, " a holy cause." There! was 
not a crime to the commission of which 
drunkenness wua not an instigation. (Hear.) 
[The anecdote here introduced wiU be found 
in Mr. O. C'e. first speech on teetotaiism, in 
this number, page 227.] The story, he said, 
sounded comically, but it was literally an 
exemplification of the conduct of those whom 
{he demon of intemperance held in bondage. 
(Cheers.) Did they ever know an outrage, 



or a murder, for the commission of which, 
the parties did not prepare themselves by 
strong drink ? Did any body ever hear of u 
man pieparing himself for a guilty deed by 
abstinence ? (Hear, hear.) Many a mis- 
creant had forfeited his life to the laws of 
his country, for a crime which he committed, 
when drunk, and which, when sober, he would 
not have thought of. (Hear, hear.) Drun- 
kenness was the devil's armoury, and the 
weapons were drawn from Hell. Temperance 
gave to man that equanimity of spirit which 
fitted him for the discharge of all his social 
duties, and which enabled him with proper 
feelings, to come into the presence of his 
God. (Hear.) In societies which had the 
establishment of this blessed temperance for 
their object, they should indeed rejoice. He 
rejoiced in " the New British and Foreign 
Temperance Society :*' he called upon them 
to rejoice in all kindred societies ; in those 
at Manchester, at Leeds, and in every other 
place. (Cheers.) And oh, let them also 
rejoice in Ireland, in long and bitterly 
calumniated Ireland, who, with her seven 
centuries of woes upon her, was proudly 
raising into moral life, a proud example for 
all the nations of the world. Mr. O'Connell 
then resumed his seat, amidst great cheering, 
which was prolonged for some minutes. 

A gentleman then proposed three cheets 
for Father Matbew, which were most ear- 
nestly given, and were followed by one more 
for Daniel himself. 

The resi^tie of this very important meeting, 
we regret to state^ must unavoidably stand over 
till next month, although we have given POUR 
EXTRA PAGES, which toe can ill a^ord* owing 
to the heavy exj^ense we have been at with the 
splendid engraving presented with this number ; 
but we hope, in some measure, to be reimbursed 
by an extended circulation. 



Limerick and Waterford. — In the 
latter city, on Thursday, Mr, Sergeant 
Moore, who presided as judge, congratulated 
the grand jury upon the gratifying and ex- 
traordinary fact that there was not a single 
prisoner for trial in the city at this assizes. 
'• No crown case," he repeated, •• was to be 
placed under their conuderation — a matter," 
he would add, ** unprecedented, he was 
almost sure, in Ireland as well as in En^- 
land.- ^ 

Judge Bell, in addressing the City of 
Limerick grand jury stated, that there were 
only three cases for trial, and but one pri- 
soner in the city gaol, a circumstance which 
was probably without parallel :— ** I learn 
from the inspector of the prison," continued 
his lordship," "that his experience leads 
him to attribute it, in some degree, to the 
vastly improved moral habits ot the people 
from sobriety,"— Mbrnmg Chronicle, July 21. 
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MARYLEBONE AND ST. JAMES'S 
AUXILIARY. 

Sir, I begtoUj before you a brief report of 
oar meetinfr, he)d, for the first time, at the 
Wesleyan chapel, Salisbury-street, Portinaa' 
market. The chair was ably occupied by 
Mr. Welsh, until the arrival of the Rev. P. 
Haswell, (Wesleyan Minister) who kindly 
consented to preside. After a suitable hfmn 
had been eung, and the divine blessing im- 
plored by the Rev. Jabez Burns, the Chair- 
man spoke at some length upon the great 
chenge that had taken place among the 
sailors through the adoption of the tem- 
perance principles ; he having, and still 
using, all his energies in the spreading of 
our principles among the sons of Neptune. 
He was happy to inform the audience that 
they had able talent on the platform, and he 
trusted much good would be the result of 
this meeting. 

Mr. Lambert stood forward a« a reclaimed 
character. He owed his present happy cir- 
cumstances to the adoption of the principles 
of this society, it had, through the blessing 
of God, brought him from a drunken course 
of life, to a life of sobriety, and to become 
a member of a Christian church. He was 
better in health, his circumstances were 
improved, nnd he had a happy home, and 
peace of mind, and he had now discharged 
his previous contracted debts, and had a few 
of the crumbs of comfort left, (he here pro- 
duced ten sovereigns the fruit of tee-totalism) 
and would perform his labour, as a farrier, 
better than before. 

Mr. Jones was always willing to bear his 
testimony, as he would leave the advocacy 
to those able advocates on the platform, to 
the benefitB to be derived from adopting the 
principles of this society, though not as the 
former speaker as a reclaimed character, but 
it had, through the blessing of God, been the 
instrument in bringing him back to join the 
church of Christ ; it had been the means of 
bringing more peace and comfort into his 
domestic circle, and, he thonked God, was 
bleseed with a thorough out and out lee-total 
partner, who had carried out the principles 
with him, and under those circumstances 
where many of our female friends stop at, 
namely ; nursing upon our principles, which 
she had done for the last twelve months 
without one drop of intoxicating liquors. 
He had also to thank God that it was through 
the instrumentality of a city mission that 
induced him to sign the pledge nearly three 
yeats ago, and he trusted that it would only 
end when time with him was no more. 

Mr. Wild, of the Royal Horse Guards, 
bore his testimony to the advantages to be 
derived from adopting our principles. He 
had heen a notorious drunkard, to the sta- 
tion house he had been frequently sent ; a 
prison was not new to hiqi. He compared 



his previous course of life to his present, and 
then enumeiated the blessings he had de- 
rived from adopting the principles. 

Mr. Grosjean next addressed the meet- 
ing. He observed that after the field of bAttle 
which a former speaker had alluded to, there 
were two sorts of characters, who visited the 
field, the surgeon and assistants to bind up 
the wounds of the wounded, he appeared to 
them in the capacity of one to bind up the 
wounds of those who had been injured by 
intoxicating drinks. He also made a pow- 
erful appeal to the members of the Wesleyan 
committee, earnestly soliciting them to aid 
and assist in this noble cause. He also 
pointed out to them the amount of capital 
expended in this district would be sufficient 
in a very short time, to erect them a com- 
modious building, in place. of the small edi- 
fice they were now assembled in. He made 
a powerful appeal to members of Christian 
churches. 

Mr. Balfour then addressed the meeting 
in his usual energetic style. He observed 
it had been stated that some of our advocates 
were Atheists and persons opposed to Chris- 
tianity, but be would most decidedly contra- 
dict such a calumny, as none but those 
favourable to the progress of Christianity 
were, and he trusted never would be, allowed 
to stand upon our platform to advocate a 
cause second to none (Christianity excepted). 
He then made a powerful appeal to the work' 
ing classes present. 

Mr. Mc. Currie presented himself to the 
audience, as a reclaimed character. He ad- 
verted to his drunken course of life, and ob- 
served it was his partner which induced him 
to sign the pledge, and adopt the principles 
which had been the means of bringing him 
from a garret, to become a respectable house 
keeper, and an useful member of society. He 
now felt a delight in his home, and his chil- 
dren, who once dreaded his appearance, bow 
ran to welcome him on his return from his 
labour, with a song of praise on their lips. 

Rev. Jabez Burns next addressed the 
audience. He would not call the attention 
of the audience to the amount of crime and 
misery, of wretchedness, and of death, and 
of the number who go down to a drunkard's 
eternity in the course of a year, but he would 
confine himself to answering some of the 
various objections brought against our prin- 
ciples by those who stood nloof from us. The 
Rev. gentleman proceeded at some length 
answering the objections brought among 
them. One was frequently used: "You tell 
us about the number who have signed, but 
not how many go back." He would tell 
those members of Christian churches that 
that was a two-edged sword, and that while 
it cut at our cause on one side, it cut at 
wounded Christianity on the other side. 
His answering the various objections we 
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trust made a good impression upon all who 
heard him. 

Dr. Head came forward to inform the 
audience of the number of cases that had 
come under his notice, the effects of the use 
of intoxicatinor drinks. He spoke upon se- 
veral cases where drink had ruined families 
that were once in ajffluent circumstances, 
and liad been brought to an untimely end 
by the free usp of such drinks. 

Mr. SuTCLiPFjSen., here stepped forward, 
feeling it his duty to give a public demon- 
stration of his attachment to our cause, 
(though bordering on his eightieth year) by 
signing the pledge. He spoke from prac* 
ticable experience of tiie blessings of a tem- 
perate course of life, which he had always 
led. In the course of his life he had turned 
his attention to the science of chemistry. 
He knew tlie effects upon the system which 
were produced by the properties of alcoholic 
drinks; but he felt it bis duty to sign, for 
example to his felloMr creatures. 

The receiving of the signature of this ve- 
nerable member of the church of Christ, 
called forth the congratulations of the assem- 
bled audience. 

Dr. Hicks would not at that late hour of 
the evening, occupy much of the time. He 
had intended to point out to the audience the 
effects of these drinks ; but he would confine 
himself to a few cases that came under his 
notice. 

The various cases referred to by our 
esteemed medical friend, appeared to make 
a good impression upon the assembly. Thus 
closed a meeting long to be remembered by 
all who witnessed it. After a doxology had 
been sung, and the divine bltssing implored, 
the meeting terminated. Twenty-five signed 
the pledge. J. Jones. 



WESTMINSTER BRANCH 

OF 

THE NEW BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

ITS EARLY mSTORY — PRESENT POSITION — 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

The committee of the above branch avail 
themselves of this public medium, gratefully 
to acknowledge the success which has at- 
tendfd their efforts in the prosecution of the 
great and glorious work of temperance refor- 
mation in this locality, and which in conso- 
nance with one of the most important and 
fundamental rules by which it is governed, 
they attribute solely to the blessing of God 
on those efforts. 

In contrasting out present poM^tonwith the 
early history of this branch, we are astonished 
iit the progress which has been made^^a 
progress far greater than the fondest wishes 
and most sanguine expectations of our best 
friends had anticipated. 

At the period referred to, which is not 
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much exceeding three years, it is in the re- 
collection of several of our friends now in 
committee, that it was with difficulty a 
public meeting could be sustained, even 
monthly ; that in some of the earliest of 
those meetings not twenty persons were 
present, and the number of signatures ob- 
tained were consequently very inconsider- 
able. A steady perseverance, however, in 
well doing, combined with the most strenuous 
and concentrated efforts, have produced the 
present very delightful results, of which it is 
perhaps not too much to say, that the branch 
now presents a state of prosperity, we hope 
equalled by many, but we think is exceeded 
by none. 

Our public meetings, two of which are held 
weekly in the Temperance Chapel, Broad- 
way, are crowded to excess, while the most 
encouraging appearances present themselves 
in the good order which is maintained — the 
intense interest excited, and the numerous 
instances of usefulness which are continually 
brought before us. Many drunkards have 
been reclaimed — numerous families have 
been made happy, and the once oft inebriated 
individual has been restored, not only to a 
more elevated position in society, but to a 
useful and honourable association with the 
Christian church ; nor is it one solitary in- 
stance only, but with several, such have the 
committee become happily conversant. 

A "Female Temperance Association,** and 
a "Juvenile Society," have been recently 
formed, both of which contribute, in no small 
degree, to further the interests of the branch, 
and promise fair to increase both its numbers 
and efficiency. 

Other societies, also in connection with 
the branch, we have great pleasure in staling, 
are in active and useful operation, viz., the 
'* Westminster Temperance Mutual Benefit 
Society," the '• Loan Fund Association," 
" Members' Loan Library,'* and newly formed 
•* Temperance Tract Society." 

Having thus given a succint statement of 
the early history and present position of the 
branch, the committee are desirous of re-^ 
ferring to its future prospects, an interesting 
feature in which is contemplated the opening 
of a temperance hotel and coffee house on an 
extensive and respectable scale, under the 
immediate auspices and patronage of the 
temperance society in Westminster, by our 
esteemed friend and coadjutor, Mr. William 
Russell, whose private character and long 
tried services in the promotion of the common 
cause, not only entitle him to the fullest 
confidence and support of the committee, 
but affords, in tbiir estimation, an ample 
guarantee to the public for the suitable and 
proper conducting of such an establishment. 

The committee look forward, therefore, 
with high expectations to its opening, con'> 
ceiviog that it may be made subservient, in a 
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▼ariety •£ ways, to promote the general in* 
terpsfs or the society'; such as affording a 
suitable place in which to hold all its meet- 
ings for business — a place of resort for the 
moral and intellectual improvement of our 
members in the use of books with which its 
reading-room will be furnished — as a repo- 
sitory for the sale of the society's publica- 
tions, and especially, whicH is very much 
needed in this locality, a point of concentra- 
tion for tee-totalers out of employ, where 
societies, for their mutual benefit, may be 
formed, and where a registry in the several 
branches of tlieir business may be preserved. 

The committee most cordially invite their 
tee-total friends to unite with them in rally- 
ing round and supporting an establishment 
which prom'ses so many advantages, and 
which they fully anticipate will not be ex- 
ceeded in respectability and comfort by any 
similar establishment in London or else- 
where. 

It is most eligibly situate in the centre of 
the Broadway, and a public opening, by a 
tea festival and subsequent public meeting, 
is contemplated on the 19th instant, but of 
which due notice will be given. 

Signed, on behalf of the committee, 

J. H. ESTERBROOKE, See. 

Aug. 1, 1840. 

NATIONAL 

AND 

SCIENTIFIC RECREATION. 

Sir, — I was glad to observe in your notice, 
lo correspondents for July, that the "West 
London Temperance Philharmonic Society," 
and the "City Choral Society" were in type, 
and that their seperate claims on the public 
attention were likely to be presented- in your 
subsequent number for August. I have long 
felt considerable interest in the subject, as I 
think such societies, if properly conducted, 
not only present a source of rational and 
scientific gratification in themselves, but are 
especially adapted to the present position of 
the great temperance cause in this metro- 
polis ; hence, I confess, that I felt consi- 
derable regret when, in noticing my first 
eommunication , you omitted to insert its 
most important part, viz., the rule* of our 
newly foimed society. Since then, how- 
ever, circumstances have arisen to lessen 
that regret, and more than compensate for 
the delay, inasmuch as we have been favoured 
in obtaining a more eligible place of meeting, 
whilst the actual working of the society has 
suggested some important alterations in its 
rules. These I beg now to transmit in their 
improved form, and to announce that through 
the kindness of the trustees and managers of 
the infant schools, in Hart-8treet» Covent- 
garden. the meetings of the society will in 
luture be held in the very Urge ancl commo- 



dious room of that noble institutien, where 
we hope to concentrate the musical talent of 
our brother tee-totalers, whilst we cordially 
invite the co-operation of all the friends of 
true temperance in the locality to assist us 
in carryine out the objects contemplated by 
tliis useful and Interesting society 
I am, Sir, 

Yours, very respectfully, 

W. B. 
Weatmintter. 

We congratulate our metropolitan tee-to- 
tal brethren, on the formation ef Philhar- 
monic, and Choral Societies, among them- 
selves ; believing that such associations will 
not only conduce to the amusement and 
improvement of the members, but serve to 
consolidate the society. A love of music is 
almost universal; but, nnfortuoately, the 
drinking customs of our country, have too 
often converted fascinating amusement into 
a menns of spreading habits of intemperance; 
consequently, a taste for singing snd music 
used to be the most dangerous talent a young 
man could possess. We rejoice that by 
forming tee-total associations for the culti- 
vation of musical genius, the ordinary temp- 
tations which acted as a moral drawback 
of great importance, are removed, and tlis 
means of instruction and improvement, in a 
delightful art, provided, without the fear of 
forming improper habits or unwise compa- 
nionships. The following are the rules of 

THE WEST LONDON 
TEMPERANCE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

I. That this Society be denominated **Tbe 
West London Temperance Philharmonic 
Society." 

II. That whilst it consists chiefly of mem- 
bers of total-abstinence societies, it is open 
also to all persons who are friendly to true 
temperance principles, if deemed eligible in 
all other respects by the committee. 

III. That its affairs be managed by the 
officers of the society, (ex officio) in con- 
junction with a committee of not less than 
seven, with power to add to its number. 

IV. That the practice and perfoFmanee be 
confined to sacred music, or select moral 
pieces only. 

v. That each member subscribe one shilling 
at entrance, and one shilling and sixpence 
per quarter, payable in advance, to meet the 
necessary expences of the Society in tiie pur- 
chase of music, &c., &c. 

VI. That a meeting for practice be held 
every Friday evening, to commence at eight 
and close at ten o'clock precisely. 

VII. That no person be admitted doring 
the practice except introduced by a member, 
who will be at liberty to bring a friend or 
friends, especially if musical, and eompstent 
to assist ia the performmice. 
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yill. Persons wishing to become members, 
to send their nnmes and addresses to the 
Secretary, who will propose him or her for 
admission at the next ensuing meeting of the 
Committee. 

IX. That the committe shall have power to 
expel any officer or member. 

X. That an Annual Meeting be held in the 
month of December, to receive a report of 
the state of the'Society, and appoint officers 
and committee for the year ensuing. 

In another district we have an equally 
▼aluable society, the prospectus of which we 
submit to our readers, denominated 

• THE CITY TEE-TOTAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

The glorious system of teetotalism has ef- 
fected more for thereal happiness of the people 
than any other since the introduction of the 
gospel* During the last four years, London 
has seen but the commencement of a period 
of the most intereeting reforms that civilized 
Rations can furnish. What teetotalism, 
fully carried out, can effect for th4 domestic 
happiness of the millions, remains to be 
shown, by the consistency, union, and steady 
perseverance ef its advocates. 

Man is a social being; and unless his 
social state is watched and tended, he will 
assuredly become worse for the other advances 
be has made, in what may be found to be but 
artificial civilization. The domestic hearth 
must be cultivated ; all the affections which 
cling to home and its inhabitants, whether 
wife, children, or friend, must be tended by 
the most assiduous care by the husband, the 
father, the mother, the son, and the da»gh« 
ter : then will be seen that an exalted hap- 
piness is wiibin the reach of all. 

There is a delight for the German artizan, 
ard the Swiss tradesman, which the English 
mechanic has not yet attained, and for which 
he generally substitutes the false pleasures 
of the intoxicating cup ; — we mean the fire- 
side comfort of music and song, moral and 
derotional. This, wrth the other advanta<jes 
that teetotalism adds to the intellectuality 
of its votaries, is likely to render the home 
of the teetotaler more truly his castle, sur- 
rounded by all that is endearing and cheer- 
fulizing, than any thing yet within his reach. 

To aid in this important end, this Society is 
formed; by joining which, an individual, 
unacquainted with the science of Vocal 
Music, may soon be enabled to take a part in 
plain harmonies, both moral and devotional. 

As one great means of encouragement, the 
following facts are referred to : — A gentle- 
man, well known in the musical world, 
seeing the necessity for the formation of a 
more extended taste for Singing, has devoted 
a great part of his time and fortune to produce 
a number of elementary works, of such a 
character for plaiimetls and |)ers]^icUit^ in the 



acquisition of a knowledge of vocal music, 
that the happiest results are now being real- 
ised by hundreds in our metropolis, from 
adopting this new system of learning to sing. 

To such teetotalers as have formerly, in 
following their habits of intemperance^ culti- 
vated a false enjoyment, by adopting the 
publie*house system of dinj?ing, this Soci- 
ety offers advantages that will repay them in 
delights tenfold, for a little trouble they may 
take to acquire a correct ear, and refined 
taste, for the enjoyments of part singing to 
poefry df the most elevatiiig and interesting 
description. 

But to the humble worshippers in Zion, 
the aids of this Society will be of far greater 
service, by rendering them capable of uniting 
in devotional Singing with a becoming and 
delightful zest ; and thus the harmonious en- 
joyments of our earthly temples will go fat 
towards giving a foretaste of the Eternal 
Beatific state. 

The members of this society meet every 
Friday evening, at Aklersgat8>8treet ohapel, 
from eight o*olock till nine, for lessons in 
singings and at nine, for practice of the best 
prices of a miscellan^o'ut kind. 



PHYSICAL ADVANTAGES. — The particular 
facilities of Britain are great, — greater, per- 
haps, than those of any other country ; or 
they have, at least, been more generally de* 
veloped. It possesses all the essentials for 
the furtherance of mecbanieal ingenuity, and 
the employment of ftianufaeturing industry. 
Iron and coal, the two chief agents — the one 
in the formation of machinery, the other in 
its use,— are found in abundant quantities 
beneath the aoil> And often in such close 
contiguity that they are readily made to assist 
each oihert'^RailvMifi 6/ Britain, 

TRADERS IN PHILANTHROPY. — I have never 
known a trader in philanthropy who was 
not wrong in heart somewhere or other. 
Individuals so distinguished- are usually un- 
happy in their family relations; men not 
benevolent or beneficent to individuals, but 
almost always hostile to them, yet lavishing 
money, and labour, and time on the race — 
the abstract aetion. The cosmopolitism 
which does not spring out of and blossom 
upon the deep-rooted stem of nation&lify and 
patriotism is a spurious and rotten growth. 
— Coleridge, 
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THE FIRST TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
IN THE SOUTH OF RUSSIA. 

Extract of a letter from a friend at St. 
Petersburg.— Mn. Micklesou and I took to 
Little Okta more than 600 tracts, and about 
250 sheets, *' against drankenness," and on 
*' Fasting." On crossing the ferry we saw in 
the main street a crowd ; and going up to it 
were sorry to see a lottery of cups, and other 
small articles of household use, and the people 
most intently watching the throw of dice to 
determine the winner. Looking about for a 
place for ourselves, we observed, at a little 
drstance on the opposite side of the road, the 
shop of a grave-stone cutter, and soon obtained 
leave to spread out our store on one of his 
stones in the street. We had previously de- 
termined to give one tract to each, also a sheet 
for the apartment of every lodger, and then to 
sell the rest ; but from the number who 
pressed to our table as soon as the object was 
known, we were obliged to abandon the 
thought, and content ourselves with giving 
single tracts. Some, when they found that 
their tract was a history, begged to have it 
changed for a religious book ; and some, whose 
faces indicated intoxicated habits, refused 
tracts, till reminded that they might do good 
to others. The sheets gave much pleasure, 
and the recipients faithfully promised to nail 
them to the walls. • • * • In Okta is 
a man who, some years ago, was a most fearful 
drunkard. Mrs. M. strove with him in every 
possible way, but to no effect. At last, almost 
in despair, she sent him ** Familiar Dialogues 
for Children," and that simple book was the 
inslrumentof his conversion from drunkenness 
to sobriety. His family, notwithstanding the 
continual industry of the wife, was reduced to 
the depths of poverty, with no prospect for the 
future but beggary. This happened eight 
years ago, at least; and since then neither 
Mrs. M. nor I had ever visited them, although 
we had often talked of so doing. Well, we 
approached their small wooden house, which 
on the outside was not very tempting ; how- 
ever, we ascended the stairs, and entered a 
nicely-washed room, where the female part of 
the family were at tea. All around showed 
comfort, cleanliness, and sufficiency. In a 



short time the husband appeared, and sweet 
and refreshing was it to see his calm and 
joyful connlcnance. He welcomed us most 
heartily, instructed us by his retired, unas- 
sumiag conduct, and greatly refreshed us by 
the information that two other families, one 
consisting of twenty individuals, had also 
been enabled to abandon intemperiance. The 
contrast between this peaceful and blessed 
family, and the dissipation, folly, and sin, we 
had witnessed in the village, (for it was a 
great holiday there) was very striking, and we 
could not but feel that our kind host and 
hostess weie feeling that religious ways lead 
to peace, harmony, and comfort. Much per- 
secution this poor man has had to endure, also 
much ridicule ; but he has been strengthened 
to bear a good testimony to the value of absti- 
nence. At a colony named Hoffungsthal, 
about ninety versts from Odessa, there is a 
church in a very hopeful condition. They 
have formed a temperance society among 
themselves. This was done in the church by 
a show of hands, after an address and prayer 
from the pastor. I presented him with a 
copy of Baird's book. Is not this good fruit? 
— the first temperance society in the South of 
Russia. There is a drinking-house in the 
colony, but on Sabbath days it is not opened 
to any body ; nor is there a secret back door, 
as is too often the case with us, [t. c, in Eng- 
land]. On week days they are not allowed to 
sell to a colonist [i. e., native inhabitant,] 
more than ten copicks'* worth a day. This 
church is in a very flourishing state." 

British Temperance Advocate. 

* Ten copicks are not quite equal to Id. English. 



Sunday tippling. — The following is the 
German way of preventing Sunday tippling:— 
"All persons drinking and tippling upon 
Sundays and holidays, in coflTee-houses, &c., 
during divine service, are authorised to depart 
without paying for what they have had. This 
would have a most beneficial tendency in im- 
proving the morals of the lower orders of so- 
ciety, and greatly contribute to the comfort of 
their families." 



T* Harjette, Printer, 10, Craven Buildings, Drury Lane, Strand. 
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"A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT.' 



' Tkou art weighed in the balances, andart found wanting." 



This is the season for wasps, who 
invariably attack the best fruit on the 
sunniest side ; thus presenting an exact 
natural emblem of the conduct of cer- 
tain journals, and upstart witlings, who 
vary the monotony of their proceedings 
by a wasp-like buzzing and stinging of 
the fine luxuriant popular fruit — tee- 
totalism — on its sunniest, that is, its 
Irish side. 

A writer in the Court Journal of 
Saturday, August 15, has made a most 
amusing attack on Father Mathew in 
particular, and tee-totalism in general. 
And though we have no doubt tnat the 
good Father, if conscious of the buzzing 
of this literary wasp, will exclaim, in 
the language of Uncle Toby, " Get thee 
gone, poor reptile, surely there is room 
enough in this wide world for thee and 
me ;" still for the benefit of the myriads 
of tee-totalers who may suppose this 
wasp possesses a formidable sting, we 

{)ropoBe dissecting and analyzing the 
ittfe, angry, buzzing, fiuttering crea- 
ture ; and showing how really mcom- 
petent it is to malse any thing worthy 
the name of an attack, eithei^on the 
individual or the great and prospb- 
Rous CAUSB that has aroused its ma- 
lignity. 



The article in question is entitled,^ 
" A Word with Father Mathew ;" and 
the writer sets out with flippant assur- 
ance, as if he was speaking uf some- 
thing within the compass ofhis under- 
standing, and talks of pointing out *^ the 
error of Father Mathew's ways," "and 
reconciling him with the bottle." Such 
an announcement awakened the expec- 
tation that something original, in the 
shape of argument, would follow. How- 
ever, notwithstanding this preliminary 
flourish of trumpets, we have the old 
objections raked up that have been an- 
swered over and over again, until they 
have become familiar as household 
words to tee-totalers, and " tedious as 
a twice-told tale." Like all the de- 
fenders of drunkenness, Leitch Ritchie 
has the bad taste, as well as the bad 
faith, to endeavour tq prove that their 
is scriptural authority for that which is 
morally wrong — a position to the full 
as daring and impious as any infidel 
could desire. It really appears that a 
numerous class of Bacchanalians, in 
the present day, have taken the bible 
lender their especial protection, and 
are actually anxious to prove, no matter, 
how injurious to the interests of reli- 
gion and virtue, that sobriety, perfect 
i V 2 
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unqualified sobriety, is unscriptural. 
The following are Leitch Ritchie's 
scriptural views on the subject of 
drinKing : — 

" To begin at the beginning, I need hardly 
tell you that the position youhaTe thought fit 
to aaeume ia waeriptwraL Soleman draws a 
clear distinction between temperate and intem- 
perate drinking, and, to judge from his decla- 
mations against drunkenness, it would appear 
that the Tice was as common in his time as in 
ours. The use of wine, in his opinion, was to 
elevate the depressed spirits, while the abuse 
led to redness of eyes (and it might ha?e been 
added, to redness of nose too) and to strife 
and bitterness. These things are sympto- 
matic of hard drinking, not of temperate 
drinking; and with the context of his other 
writings before us, it would be absurd to think 
that Soloman forbade us to 'look upon the 
wine when it is red,* unless when we felt in- 
clined to drown our reason in it. If Solomon 
eulogised wine for its cheering effect upon the 
spirits, the apostle Paul, long after him, pre- 
scribed it to his friend Timothy as a capital 
medicine for the stomach. Paul, you may be 
disposed to allow, was a still more eminent 
apostle than your reverence; and Timothy, 
the tee-totaler, was not a mere P. P., but a 
bishop. Think of that. Father Mathew. As 
for the miracle at the wedding, it could hardly 
have been p«rformed if wine was improper on 
festive occasions ; neither would this beverage 
have found a place at the Last Supper and in 
the sacramental cup, if it contained anything 
desperately wicked. But these matters I 
touch lightly upon ; they are all better known 
to you than to me." 

True I we hope and believe such sub- 
jects are better known to every school- 
boy in Britain. What think you, reader, 
of the argument? Is it not an over- 
sight for the writer to omit informing 
enquirers where "Solomon draws a 
clear distinction between temperate 
and intemperate drinking." Solomon 
had too much wisdom to attempt de- 
fining moderation, knowing that nature 
had left the point undefined, and varied 
it with man's varying constitution. 
The denunciations and warnings of 
Solomon are positive and clear, and 
admit no such laboured inference as 
Leitch Ritchie draws. As to the ad- 
mirable remark about "Timothy the 
tee-totaler" being "a bishop," not "a 
mere P. P.," if it was intended as a 
reflection on the comparative humility 
of Father Mathew's clerical station, it 
is singularly ill-judged, and points, un- 



fortunately, ^th most invidious malig- 
nity at the bishops of the present day. 
Oh fie! Leitch Ritchie 1 why provoke 
comparisons by talking of Timothy 
(who had known the scriptures from 
his youth up,) the tee-totaler and 
bishop ? Who, when reading your very 
caustic paragraph, can fail to think of 
how few bishops now copv Timothy s 
example ? and what a wort of supere- 
rogation it would be for any one to 
write to the bench of bishops, and in 
zealous concern for their temporal well- 
being, advise them to take "a little 
wine" for their stomach sake ! 

We said the objections contained in 
this "Word with Father Mathew,'' 
were hackneyed and common-place ; 
there is one assertion however, the 
originality of which no one will ques- 
tion — 

** But your grand argument is, that mode- 
rate drinking leads to immoderate drinking— 
an assertion which is not merely untrue, but 
the very reverse of the truth. Immoderate 
drinking, on the contrary, leada to moderate 
drinking. The drunkard of youth becomes 
the modest tippler of age." 

We hope that the boasters of mode- 
ration are satisfied with their cham- 
pion's definition. According to his ac- 
count, they have all arrived at their 
enviable moderation through a- long 
practice of inunoderatedrinkm^; waded 
through the foul depths of intempe- 
rance, and landed on the slippery rock 
— ^moderation. Temperance advocates 
have been liberally censured as severe 
on moderation folks; but never did 
they say anything so grossly severe as 
this. 

We will be more just to moderate 
drinkers than their cnampion is. We 
believe that his reasonings are false, 
and that it would be as wise for him to 
say that persons in a state of actual 
and complete blindness were the most 
likely to use spectacles., as to assert 
that immoderate drinking leads to mo- 
derate drinking. It is contrary to 
common sense and reason. On the 
subject of example, there are two gla- 
ringly inconsistent and contradictory 
passages — 

"But an the world, it seems, must ibstiin 
tee totally, lest the example of drinking be 
set to the lower classes. The lower clutcs, 
however, neither know nor care what the 
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higher are about in their homes ; and if they 
did, they iv1>uld be neither the better nor the 
worse for their example.*' 

At the conclusion of this sapient ar- 
ticle, the following remark occurs :— 

** Tell the lower classes to tcike example by 
the higher, who within a small number of years 
have almost entirely reformed their intempe* 
ranee habits." 

Such contradictions require no com- 
ment ; they are endences of the pitiful 
weakness of the cause of intemperance, 
and the miserable twaddle its advocates 
are compelled to inflict on their readers, 
when struggling to *<make the worse 
appear the Detter cause." When the 
lower classes are required to take ex- 
ample by the higher, surely ^'Leitch 
Bitchie" must &r^et the admirable 
example the Marquis of Wa^rford, and 
his host of satellites, display to the 
lower classes. (?) In the accomplish- 
ment of wrenching offknockers, /acing 
in cabs, insulting women, and studying 
" thieves literature," our young nobility 
greatly excel the lower classes. We 
agree with this profound writer, that 
the lower classes are certainly none 
the better for the example of their (so 
called) superiors; that they are no 
worse for it, is mainly attributable to 
the unaffected good sense and innate 
worth of that large and important sec- 
tion of society, so sweepmgly desig- 
nated as the ^* lower classes." 

The following is an equally untrue 
assertion : — ** Domestic servants who 
are continually exposed to this unholy 
contact of their superiors, are by far 
the soberest of tne lower classes." 
Thia sentence displays ignorance the 
most profound, of the character of the 
classes upon whom Leitch Ritchie 
pronounces so arrogantly. No doubt 
there are many excellent persons 
Among the numerous class of domestic 
servants; but regarding them as a 
Mbf^ it would be difficult to find any 
other class so utterly ignorant and 
sensual as they are.* Better paid, and 
better fed, than any other portion of 
the producing classes, their intempe- 
rance may not be so apparent as that 
of the ill-fed, anxious, and sometimes 
dispairing operatives ; but it is, never- 

Jl *•• a letter from adometttc lervant, at page 
375 of this anmbsr. 



theless, fully as great in reality, while 
sycophancy, treachery, ingratitude, and 
dishonesty are rife in this conceited and 
ignorant class, so presumptuously cited 
as models of superior sooriety to the 
working classes in general. 

But while these opinions are thrown 
out as random shafts, it is on his che- 
mical knowledge of the subject that 
Leitch Ritchie most prides himself-— 

" Alcohol, we are told, is a poison ; there- 
fore we must not drink alcohol. It is still 
alcohol, in whatever vehicle it exists, whether 
spirits or fermented liquors : therefore all such 
drinks must be avoided. Brandy may contain 
more of it than small beer, bnt why take even 
a little dose of poison ? Now, all this. Father 
Mathew, is pure trash. It shews that you 
have never considered how fearfully and won- 
derfully we are made; that you have never 
looked upon the operations of nature with the 
eyes of your soul open; and that even if, at 
any time^ you may have been startled into 
surprise by her apparent contradictions, you 
have never demanded of chemistry an expla- 
nation. If you had even the commonest 
smattering of this science, you would be 
aware that human life is sustained by poison ; 
that we eat, drink, and breathe poison ; that 
within us and around us a thousand poisons 
are in continual conflict, neutralizing each 
other, and preserving our existence as if by a 
miracle.'* 

Then follows the old objections and 
inferences by which a host of scribblers, 
anonjmous and avowed, have sought to 
convince the world, that because the 
all-wise hand of creative wisdom com- 
bines poisonous elements, and renders 
them harmless and salutary; that it 
behoves man, in a sort of left-handed 
imitation, to combine and blend harm- 
less and beneficial substances, and 
educe from them a subtle poison, 
which, being eminently unnatural and 
non existant in any production of Al- 
mighty wisdom, has no sympathy with 
man's physical or mental organization, 
and can neither be neutralised or amal- 

famated as other natural poisons are, 
ut, in proportion to its strength, does 
its work surely^ whether fast or slow. 
Had the poison alcohol been necessary 
to man. Almighty wisdom would have 
given it to him, and fitted it to combine 
with the elements of which his consti- 
tution is composed ; but being merely 
the work of man's misdirected inge- 
nuity, it has been demonstrated^ by 
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But now for that woeful countenance; 
1 am all anxiety to know the cause of 
it— is the wedding given up?" 

<<No, no !" replied Maria, attempting 
to smile; hut which more powenully 
discovered the feelings she attempted to 
conceal. 

*<Well, then, what is it all ahout? 
You look pale and anxious — ^this is not 
your usual way I Come, come, Maria, 
do tell me; why keep me in such sus- 
pense!" 

'< O, Ellen, how can f tell ^ ou, I am 
in a strait ; must I give up principle or 
ive up Charles?" Here, Maria unahle 
onger to suppress her agonising emo- 
tions, hurst into tears, exclaiming, <<My 
Charles! my Charles! how can I give 
thee up !" 

Ellen, startin? up, seized the hand of 
Maria ; and whilst her countenance was 
the index of mingled sorrow and amaze- 
ment, she, with peculiar emphasis, de- 
sired an explanation of Maria's excla- 
mation. 

Maria desired a few moments silence 
to recover her composure. Ellen, mean- 
while, poured out a dassof port for her 
youne friend, fondly hoping thus to 
allay her perturhation. But Ellen mis- 
took : she had yet to learn, that so far 
from alcoholic stimulants allaying ner- 
vous irritation, or soothing down mental 
cxcitement,they are positively injurious ; 
and where there is a predisposition to 
irritability, they increase the malady 
and confirm the disease. Ellen was at 
a loss to conjecture the meaning of 
what she had witnessed ; but how was 
her surprise heightened, when instead 
of Maria accepting the wine, she meekly 
said, *' thank you, Ellen, you must ex- 
cuse me taking it, for I disapprove of 
the practice of wine drinking ; and it is 
this fatal custom which is the cause of 
those feelings you have witnessed in me 
to-dav. I wish, Ellen, to converse with 
you freely on this subject ; but such is 
my present agitation, that I am utterly 
incapable of calm discussion ; and I am 
aware that the course of conduct I am 
about to pursue, will subject me to 
elmost endless disputes, at which my 
very soul revolts; to act contrary to 
the views of esteemed friends, on minor 
subjects, is to me painful ; but when 
called to act a decidcKlpart, in the most 
momentous event in lite, apart opposed 
to the prejudices and preconceived 



opinions of relatives and other dear, 
very dear friends, requires no small por- 
tion of firmness, and demands the exer- 
cise of unswerving principle,*' Maria 
paused ; she had become animated ; her 
heart and happiness were interested in 
the subject ; but, again, her feelings be- 
came almost insupportable — ^tears re- 
fused their aid to ease her aching heart, 
and for some time she was the subject of 
the most distreesing anguish. 

Ellen saw her grief, but knew not 
how to mitigate or remove the sorrow 
of her friend; she could only give evi- 
dence of her sympathy by those tokens 
that love alone can know. Ellen's dis- 
position was gay, but she had a heart to 
feel ; and though as to the real state of 
Maria, she was a stranger, yet from 
long acquaintance she was assured that 
something of importance was passing 
on the spirit of her friend ; she like- 
wise knew that although Maria was 
ever gentle and to be persuaded in 
things indifferent, yet when she was 
convrdced that character nndprinciple 
were involved, however dimcttlt the 
task, she would utdeviatingly pnrsne 
that course of conduct she considered 
right, even at the expense of peace, 
love, and honour, so called. 

At the commencement of Maria's 
Christian course, she had possessed the 
friendship of those she ever held dear ; 
but she had read in the inspired pa^e, 
" the friendship of the world is enmity 
against God." «« Blessed is the man 
that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way of 
sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful." She therefore humbly, 
though boldly determined to comply 
with the Divine injunction : " Gome ye 
out from among them; be ye separate." 
This conduct subjected her to the con- 
tempt and derision of many ; but she 
remembered the Saviour's words, — 
" Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you ; and shall say 
all manner of evil against you falsely 
for my sake: rejoice and be exceedingly 
glad, for ffreat is your reward in 
heaven." Her characteristics were 
gentleness, humility, and kindness, and 
these were combined with energy, per- 
severance, and fortitude ; some of these 
qualities seemed to be the spontaneous 
produce of nature^ soil ; others planted 
oy creation's sovereign Lord, they had 
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l»een inoisteDed by the dews of the 
Spirit, and flourished beneath the 
beams of the sun of righteousness. At 
the aere of nineteen, she bad accepted 
the addresses of Charles Lambert, a 
youth who was a few years her senior, 
possessed of accomplishments and per- 
sonal attractions seldom surpassed ; he 
had a cultivated mind, combined with 
Christian principle, and this was con- 
stantly developing and tested. In his 
secular concerns he gave evidence of 
the genuineness of his profession, and 
the rectitude of his principle. Such 
was the character chosen by Maria to 
be the partner of her earthly sojourn, a 
character viewed by her to be almost 
unexceptionable ; he possessed her 
heart's sole affection ; to her his words 
were as precious gems, and he appeared 
to her the fairest of earth's sons. The 
consummation of their youthful love 
was near ; but one short month, and 
hymen's wreath would twine around 
her placid brow. 

But how anforseenare earth's events; 
Uie cloudless sky is soon overcast— the 
serene hemisphere vanishes from our 
vision— the gay landscape changes, and 
all 18 confusion, storm and tempest .- 
such was the state of Maria, her mind 
which was generally calm and happy, 
conscious of the enjoyments of God's 
favour^ and delighting itself in the 
affection of her earthly friends, was 
now in a state of agitation, the entire 
contrast of her former self: this was 
occasioned by the inward conflict be- 
tween reasottt prindpie, and affection* 
For some time Maria's attention had 
been directed to the temperance sub- 
ject ; it appeared to her novel and quite 
overstretching the prescribed rules of 
Christian requirement; she likewise 
conceived it to be an infringement on 
the usages of hospitality, and as like- 
wise engendering an ungrateful spirit 
for those beverages which are viewed 
by many as the good creatures of God ; 
she had likewise entertained the pre- 
vailing opinions that alcoholic stimu- 
lants are good for the physical frame. 
She, however, with a mind open to con- 
viction, conscious that she had not at- 
tained to perfection, resolved to give 
the subject a fair investigation ; she 
was aware that minds of mighty growth 
had not thought it beneath their notice; 
and since it was a subject so repulsive, 
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as opposed to her preconceived opinions, 
and almost fixed prejudices, it required 
an effort of firm resolution to surmount 
her antipathies at the outset. She read 
the j»ro and con of the subject. Amongst 
other standard and invaluable works, 
she perused Grindrod's " Bacchus," and 
the Rev. W. R. Baker's "Curse and 
Idolatry of Britain ;" she solicited the 
opinion of those for and against the 
total abstinence subject ; attended their 
meetings; and although she frankly 
confessed, she wished to be established 
in her old views, yet now her under- 
standing was arrayed against her, and 
she began to suspect the fallacy of her 
opinions ; her suspicions aroused a dim 
perception of her error, and this ren- 
dered the access of truth to her mind 
more easy. But the greatest obstacle 
she had to contend with, an obstacle 
increased by the tenderness of her devo- 
tion to him, was in the person of her 
beloved Charles ; to this subject he 
was opposed — he was, according to the 
general acceptation, a sober young man ; 
often he would say, when conversing on 
this subject, " I approve of moderation, 
I hate tee-totalism.'* 

Maria was no stranger to these sen- 
timents; she had often heard them, and 
now often reflected on them ; she valued 
Charles' opinion, but her love was not 
that of a V isionary ; she an ticipated being 
united, but her kuowledge of human 
nature gave her to know that the most 
perfect of humanity possess nature's in- 
firmities ; her Charles was all the world 
to her: Jesus alone was fairer in her 
sight. She was fully aware that though 
he so much censured this benevolent 
cause, he had not given it an unpre- 
judiced examination ; he was, conse- 
quently, like many, unqualified to j udge. 
"Can Charles,'* she exclaimed one 
evening as she sat pondering on the 
subject, "judge on the merits of a 
painting which he has never examined? 
Can he perceive its beauties, point out 
its defects, or suggest improvements? 
Impossible 1 Then he is not capable of 
pronouncing judgment on the absti- 
nence question." She started at her 
own decision. " What !" said she, " am 
I detracting from Charles' abilities ? Is 
it really so ?" Again she thought, and 
again she exclaimed : " I do not detract 
from Charles' capabilities, for it does 
not argue a man's incapacity to see, if 
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he wilfully shuts his eyes, It only argues 
wilful preference of darkness to light ; 
he possesses the organs ef vision, hut it 
remains with him to use or not to use 
them." 

The unwelcome thought had hy this 
time presented itself. How can I give 
Charles my hand, seeing there is such a 
difference in our sentiments 1 1 cannot 
— I dare nut give the fatal draught ! — 
True, I may not drink myself, and so 
escape the danger of inehriation ; but 
may I not, by giving, make unhappy 
victims? " Cursed be he that putteth 
the bottle to his neighbour's mouth." 
Still, still retains its curse. But my 
Charles! to give thee up, is to sever 
myself — to enshroud earth with a man- 
tle of gloom! Maria bent her head 
upon her hand and wept bitterly. But 
in this moment of sorrow her soul was 
not left comfortless ; her God, the guide 
of her youth, whispered the consola- 
tions of his spirit to her mind ; a hal- 
lowed calm gradually succeeded the 
storm of mental conflict ; a gleam of 
hope shed its soft radiance o'er her 
soul ; and whispering angels seemed to 
say : " Daughter, be of good cheer — 
the spirits of the blest ones greet thee 
— a few more %uns — a few more con- 
flicts — and thou shalt dwell with us." 

Maria's head ached, but her mind 
was calm ; it was tranquil, but pensive. 
She felt that her Isaac was about to he 
hound — all things were prepared — her 
judgment was enlightened^—her heart 
had yielded into assent to the truth; 
hut still there was something more to 
-' be done — she resolved, she wavered, and 
then re-resolved, till at length she 
sought repose in Orpheus's slumbering 
arms^ 

At this time Maria was favoured with 
the loan of a tract, entitled '* Modera- 
tion Delusive." She had just been peru- 
sing it when Ellen entered and fonnd 
her pale and anxious; she had just read 
the circumstance which turned the scale 
of her determination. " I am now re- 
solved," she exclaimed^ just before Ellen 
entered the apartment. As she was not 
then in a fit state for conversation, she 
desired Ellen to take home the tract 
and carefully peruse the narrative which 
had thus affected her; requesting, at 
the same time, she would return in the 
evening with the tract and declare her 



sentiments. Ellen took it, and read the 
following account :— 

" Lucy B , was the daughter of a 

respectable tradesman. She had re- 
ceived a good etliication ; her mother 
died when she had only reached the age 
of nine, leaving Lucy to the care of an 
affectionate aunt, who, for some years, 

had resided at the house of Mrs. B . 

This lady was highly fitted to rear the 
tender plant, and teach the young idea 
how to shoot. She directed her studies, 
checked the waywardness of youth, and 
imbued her mind with religious princi- 
ples. Her person was pleasing ; there 
was a free carelessness of manner which 
at once betokened volatility of dispo- 
sition ; reserve appeared to make no part 
of her temper; naturally incautious, 
she was painfully disciplined by stern 
experience. 

** At the age of sixteen she left school 
to enter upon the multifarious concerns 
of life. Her mind now became steady, 
she observed, and reflected, and to her 
it was an ever-flowing source of plea- 
sure to contribute to the happiness of 
those around her. 

" After years passed swiftly on, and 
she became the subject of saving grace, 
she rejoiced with the apostle, exclaim- 
ing : * Being justified by faith, I have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.' Like her divine Master, ever 
anxious to do good to the bodies and 
souls of those around her, she identified 
herself with the Ladies' Association for 
the Prevention and Suppression of In- 
temperance. She was now derided for 
being a tee-totaler, but she heeded not 
derision; the wail of the widow, and 
the cry of the orphan had reached her 
ears ; the wretchednefss and poverty of 
the drunkard's hovel had met her eye ; 
the touching tales of woe, all origina- 
ting in the much tolerated vice, had 
affected her heart; and her language 
was continually, 'what can I do to les- 
sen the amount of these aggravated 
miseries!' 

^ She reflected on the conduct of her 
great Exampler, who,'fbr wretched, le- 
bellious man, suffered hanger, persecu- 
tion, ignominy, and death. ^ O, thou 
Holy one,* she would exclaim in the 
midst of her heartfelt emotion, * help 
me, help me to follow thy 8t6p8, to heed 
neither calumny nor reproach ; but. 
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above all, to sacrifice self." She had 
the happiness of seeing much good 
eifected by her indefatigable efforts ; by 
her labours, in many instances, the 
wretched were made huppy. 

^Oae so ardent, so amiable, it is not 
supposed could pursue the tenour of 
her course unpurceived. For some time 

the families of the K *8 had been 

intiraate at her father's house ; Edward, 
the eldest son, was not a less frequent 
visitor than the rest of his household ; 
each visit tended more deeply to root an 
affection unknown to all save its pos- 
sessor. Long had he loved Lucy, but 
one impediment seemed to present itself 
to his mind — Lucy was a tee-totaler, 
and he hated tee-totalism. ' But, per- 
haps,' he would sometimes say to him-? 
self: ' I may so far influence her mind, 
as to lead her to renounce her princi- 
ples; at any rate, I shall try ; I will 
not declare my hostility at once ; on 
this point I must act cautiously, for she 
is quick ; I would not lose her for the 
world. Charming girl ! What a pity 
thou art so infatuated V 
" Lucy, unsuspectingly, was allured by 
the kind attentions of £dward. At times 
she was ready to think that they were 
marked. Again she would check her- 
self, saying : ' Oh, we are old friends, 
how foolish I am ; Edward thinks no- 
thing, means nothing, in all his atten- 
tions. Besides, he is not a tee-totaler ; 
but I think he is not unfavourable 
either/ Edward, however, before long, 
gave Lucy to understand his intentions 
towards her. She hesitated, she demur- 
red, at length, at the earnest entreaty 
of Edward, who was anxious to call her 
his own, she ventured to disclose the 
feelings of her heart. 

" * You know, Edward, we differ on 
the temperance question.' 

" * Well, Lucy, if that is all, I approve 
of moderation ; you only go a step fur- 
ther, that's all ; and so long, dear Lucy, 
as I am a Christian, living under the 
influence of the gospel, I think there is 
no danger ; and, besides, Lucy, I must 
be a temperate man as I only take two 
glasses of wine a day ; not much proba- 
bility of me becoming a drunkard.' 

" * What you say, Edward, is very 
plausible ; but I have sometimes thought 
when I have heard persons urge the 
power of the gospel, that they honour 
it more with their lips than by their 



lives; they boldly profess to be Chris- 
tians, whilst, at the same time, they 
exhibit by their conduct none of the 
denying spirit of Christ. I have been 
thinking, Edward, it is quite unfair to 
plead the power of the gospel to prevent 
drunkenness and reclaim drunkards, if 
the gospel only saves those who place 
themselves beneath its daily influence. 
You regard me, Edward, with looks of 
surprise.' 

"'Well, proceed Lucy, I am quite 
astonished.' 

*' * Well, I was going to say, if men 
with the gospel became drunkards, men 
without the gospel may become sober ; 
and this is nothing to the discredit of 
the gospel, so far as taking, or not 
taking^ intoxicating liquor goes : the 
gospel has nothing to do with it. 
Drunkenness, and the appetite for 
drink, are physical evils, and require a 
physical remedy ; no man in his senses 
would wish to Degin a bible class as a 
substitute for hospitals, which are esta- 
blished to relieve and cure bodily dis* 
eases. How many saints have been 
deluded by the specious opinion: O, I 
am a Christian, and there's no danger. 
Did the Saviour, Edward, when tempted 
by our arch foe to cast himself from the 
pinnacle, act thus presumptuously. No 1 
No! Far, far otherwise. But, look, Ed- 
ward,' said she, raising her beaming 
eyes, eloquent in the cause she loved, 
Edward, meanwhile, beholding her in 
silent wonder and admiration. * Look at 

fonder beautiful expanse of water. Were 
to ask you to cast vourself into it^ 
depth, and thus wantonly to throw away 
thy life, by God bestowed, would you 
not start with horror at my request: 
most assuredly you would. But might 
I not act the same part in a manner so 
subtle and pleasing, that you would 
yourself voluntarily join me in the work 
of destruction. Suppose in the centre 
of yon bed of water a latent power of 
attraction, extending its influence to 
the utmost verge of its surface, so that 
whosoever ventured so far as to allow 
the soles of their feet to touch the en- 
snaring element, would experience such 
a buoyancy of spirits, such a heedless- 
ness of the vexations of life, feelings at 
once so pleasing as to allure to one step 
further, one step nearer the brink of 
destruction ; and such the fatality of 
the delusion, that the vision scared ro^ 
2 G 2 
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tarj perceives not hig rapid and almost 
irresistible approach to ruin ; the fren- 
zied dizziness of pleasure bewilders his 
perception; he is gradual in his retro- 
gade steps from the brink, but suddenly 
coining under the strong influence of 
the attractive power, is suddenly hurled, 
by an impetus too strong now to be re- 
sisted, into the fatal spot, he sinks! 
sinks to rise no more ! Now, Edward, 
is he not his own murderer ? Will it 
avail for him to tell his Maker he did 
not intend drowning himself: No ! No! 
Methinks he might justly receive for 
reply: 'Thou hast committed suicide, 
and by thy example been the means of 
alluring others to destruction." Thus 
you perceive, Edward, had he not ven- 
tured into the alluring element, he could 
not have been swallowed in its vortex. 
Those who venture far are lost, and 
those who tarry at the brink lose the 
ardour of their devotion. You dare 
not jump into the river because you say 
a Christian cannot be a murderer ; but 
dare go you where danger lurks ' 

** * Stay ! stay ! Lucy,' he exclaimed, 
* I see the application ; I admit that 
even a Christian man who drinks these 
stimulants is on the road to drunken- 
ness ; and that although he may be a 
Christian at the outset, yet the very 
quality of the drink tends, naturally 
tends, to obscure his judgment, and to 
unfit him for religious duties ; and I 
have myself been shocked to witness 
those about to enter on sacred duties, 
quaff off the wine and hasten to the 
pulpit 1 Bad, bad preparations, thought 



T, for the discharge of the duties of such 
a sacred office.'* 

" Lucy's heart bounded with delight 
as the last sentiments fell from the lips 
of Edward. 'Oh,' thought she, 'Ed- 
ward is open to conviction ; he will come 
over, I believe, to our side : oh, that he 
may *, perhaps I had better not appear 
too strict, for he has got the idea that 
we tee-totalers are so uncharitable: he 
may be led, but will not be driven.' So 
thinking, she resolved on a course of 
conduct which she fondly hoped would 
bring him over; she would not of course 
drink herself, thus by her conduct she 
would reprove him ; but she would 
avoid verbal discussion, as this would 
tend to confirm his pre-conceived no- 
tions of the bigotry of tee-totalers. 
Edward was not slow to perceive this 
change in her conduct, and he attributed 
it to its real cause. He was likewise de- 
sirous to flatter her expectations, he 
therefore carefully avoided making any 
unwelcome reflections on the subject, 
and would occasionally say he would 
never oppose so good a cause ; it was a 
blessing to the drunkard. 

" Lucy was allured, her heart loved 
Edward ; she fondly hoped, and there- 
fore believed he would one day embrace 
the temperance principles. 

[to be concluded in our next.] 

• The devoted Richard Kaile says on this sub- 
ject that nearly all the blemishes which have been 
found on the characters of ministers, for the last 
firty years, have arisen, directly, or indirectly, 
from the frfe use of intoxicating liquors. Five- 
sixths of those wito have been expelled, or obliged 
to withdraw, from the Christian church, have btea 
* cases of intemperance.-:-" Idolatry of Britain," 



TlSE-TOTALISM NOT SECTARIAN. 

[concluded from our last.] 



" And pray, my worthy friend," said 
the minister, with a smile, in which 
solemnity and sorrow prevailed, " what 
do vou understand by a sectarian thing?" 
" A sectarian thing,*' said Mr. Sharp, 
" why I consider a sectarian thing to be 
a— 1 don't know, that I can exactly 
explain my meaning, but a sectarian 
thing is, I suppose, a — ." " Well, well,'' 
said Parson JVfoody, looking at his 
watch, " I perceive I have already over- 
*taid an engagement. I will call this 



afternoon, for the purpose of continuing 
our conversation.*' He took Mr. Sharp 
affectionately by the hand, and departed; 
leaving him in perfect astonishment at 
his own entire ignorance of a term, 
which he had so frequently and so con* 
fidently employed. 

The petty mortification, arising from 
this circumstance, was immediately lost 
in the contemplation of that deep do- 
mestic affliction, which seemed to be 
drawing nigh. 
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Mr. Sharp left the apartment to go 
in pursuit of Aminadab. He found, 
upon inquiry, that the boy was seen 
going, that morning, in the direction 
of the school^house ; and he resolved to 
wait for his return, at the dinner hour. 
He then soaght the apartment of Mrs. 
Sharp, whom he found engaged in the 
instruction of little Joel. Upon the 
first communication of this sad news, 
the tears came into her eyes; but she 
soon wiped them away, and turning to 
her husband, " I have shed these tears," 
said she, ''because I cannot see you 
weep alone; as for that poor boy, he 
has had more already than his share of 
my tears and sighs. It has been, for a 
long time, the daily burthen of my 
prayers to God, that he would support 
us both, under this impending calamity ; 
for I have expected it from the begin- 
ning. It was evident to me, long since, 
that Aminadab had acquired a fatal 
relish for spirit. What could I do ? I 
would not reproach you, my dear hus- 
band, but, when I have seen him, so far 
the worse for liquor, as to be insolent 
and disrespectful, and have told him, 
that rum would make him a drunkard ; 
he would reply, " Father drinks it, three 
or four times a day; will rum make 
father a drunkard ?'' When I have 
said to him, that he ought to eive it up 
and drink water only ; he always re- 
plied, with a sneer, "Water is a secta- 
rian thing, and father says so."— 
" Martha," said Mr. Sharp, « I have 
declared before our minister and before 
God, and I now say it before you, not 
another drop shall enter my habitation 
nor pass my lips. If I have been the 
means of ruining my poor boy, may 
God, of his infinite mercy forgive me : 
we have another child, wlio shall never 
appeal to his father, for a justification 
of bis intemperance." Mrs. Sharp was 
greatly affected, and shed many happy 
tears, at this joyful resolution of her 
husband. There is 8omethin|f contagi- 
ous in such matters, even with those, 
^ho are scarcely able to comprehend 
the moving cause; little Joel rose from 
his cricket, and putting down his book, 
reached up to kiss both his parents, 
with his eyes full of tears. 

When the dinner hour arrived, as 
Aminadab did not return, a message 
was sent to Master Lane, who stated, 
that the boy had not been at school, for 



more than a week; that his previous 
absences had been very frequent ; and 
had been passed over, upon his state- 
ment, that he had been employed, in his 
fathers' store. 

This intelligence was not likely to 
abate the anxiety of these unhappy pa- 
rents. They sat down to their meal, 
in silence and in sorrow. 

The table had scarcely been removed, 
when, according to his promise, the 
good minister entered tbeir dwelling. 
Mr. Sharp acquainted him with Amin- 
adab's conduct, at Master Lane's school, 
and that he had not returned, since the 
morning. It was supposed, however, 
that, conscious of his detection, he was 
strolling somewhere in the village, and 
would not come back till bed time. 

" Now, my friend,'' said Parson 
Moody, as soon as Mrs. Sharp had reti- 
red, and left her husband and the cler- 
gyman together : " if we can strengthen 
our good resolutions for the future, by 
an examination of our past errors, and 
a calm contemplation of all that we 
have lost ; however painful the task, it 
is one of the most profitable exercises, 
in which we can engage. Suppose you 
had long been a member of the tempe- 
rance society, and as zealous in promo- 
ting its important concerns, as you ever 
have been in the prosecution of vour 
ordinary undertakings ; you would, in 
such case, neither have partaken of 
ardent spirits, nor have had them in 
your house ; is it not altogether proba- 
ble, that you would have been spared 
that affliction, which now wrings your 
bosom ? You have one child, to preserve; 
and another, if it be possible, to reclaim ; 
you have resolved to abandon the use of 
ardent spirit. This is well. Why have 
vou done this ? Have you been actuated 
by any religious, moral, or philanthropic 
motive ! Not at all. You have been 
moved, by a selfish regard to your own 
fireside, your own domestic welfare 
alone. I urge you, as a man of good 
feeling, as a philanthropist, to reflect, 
that you owe something to your fellow 
creature. Mr. Sharp your influence is 
great, for good or for evil. Justifying 
their conduct by your example, there 
are undoubtedly other parents in this 
village, who are now sowing the wind, 
and who shall reap the whirlwind like 
yourself: there are here other children^ 
the children of those parents, who are 
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moving rapidly along, on the railroad 
to ruin. V ou have formed a good reso- 
lution for yourself ;-*-proclaim it to the 
world, for the sake of your fellow man. 
Go, and with a firm hand, set your 
name to the pledge of the temperance 
society. Well, you say, that you have 
considered the temperance reform a 'sec- 
tarian thing/ — "Yes sir," said Mr. 
Sharp, " I have always supposed it was 
gotten up by the Orthodox, the Trini- 
tarians ; and I was greatly surprised, 
when I first learned, that you had be- 
come interested in the cause." — " You 
could not believe, that any good thing 
could come out of Nazareth,'' said the 
clergyman. " My friend,'' he continued, 
''you have honestly misused a term, 
which is nothing better than a crafty 
invention of the enemy, a mere watch- 
word of opposition. Would you refuse 
to be saved from drowning, because the 
hand of rescue was extended by a Chris- 
tian, whose religious sentiments were 
different from your own ? Would you 
persist in perishing rather than be drawn 
out of the water, by a Trinatarian? 
Some of the most useful and ingenious 
articles, in your factories, were invented 
by Calvanists, Baptists, and Episcopa- 
lians. Why do you permit them to be in- 
troduced ? — are they ' sectarian things?' 
An infidel discovered the secret of ino- 
culation ; shall we therefore forego its 
advantages ? We call ourselves liberal 
Christians ; let us not forfeit that cha- 
character, by any refusal, equally illi- 
beral and impolitic, to go along with 
our fellow Christians, of any denomina- 
tion, in a great work of universal phi- 
lanthropy." — " Your reasons, my dear 
sir," said Mr. Sharp, " are very persua- 
sive." — " But I have been reasoning on 
a false presumption,'* replied the minis- 
ter, " for, if the attempt to abolish the 
use of inebriating liquor be a 'sectarian 
thing,' the prime mover and promoter of 
that ' sectarian thing' was very far from 
orthodoxy ; Mahomet was not a Trini- 
tarian. Even in modern times, the 
first president of the oldest temperance 
society in the New England States, the 
celebrated Samuel Dexter, was an Uni- 
tarian. Now, my good friend, neither 
you nor I, I am afraid, will be able to 
look into this matter more thoroughly 
than that great and learned man. The 
temperance cause furnishes a broad 
grqund of neutrality, upon which men 



of every profession and of every faith, by 
working, shoulder to shoulder, in the 
eause ot humanity, may learn a little of 
the high and hely mystery of loving one 
another. I will now leave you to your 
own reflections. The temperance book 
is at my house ; if you should decide to 
put your name upon the list of members, 
you can send for it; I shall press the 
matter no further." 

Mr. Sharp thanked the good man for 
all his counsel, who, with a look of the 
greatest benevolence, shook him by the 
hand, and took his leave. 

The supper hour arrived, and Amin- 
adab had not returned. The shades of 
evening began to gather, and the parents 
became alarmed fur his personal safety. 
At length it was ascertained beyond a 
doubt, that he had run away. One of 
his late associates, as bad a boy as any 
in Clatterville, gave the information, 
that Minny, as he was called by his 
companions, suspecting the object of the 
Parson's early visit, had listened at the 
key-hole, until he heard his father de- 
clare his resolution to give him a flog- 
ging, when he determined, as he said, 
" to clear out." Minny, the informant 
stated, had plenty of cash, for he had 
shown him the bills. The latter part 
of this intelligence induced Mr. Sharp 
to examine the writing desk in his cham- 
ber. He found it had been broken open, 
and rifled of a pocket-book, containing 
about three hundred dollars in bills. 

Crime is a social creature. There 
are individuals, it is true, who appear 
to be almost exclusively addicted to 
some particular vice ; but who would, 
in all probability, have been equally in- 
famous, in any other department of 
iniquity, had time sufficed, and oppor- 
tunity occured. When the moral bar- 
rier is broken down, when a breach is 
once made, by the s^rtillery of sin, the 
whole heart is not likely to be occupied 
by one solitary tenant. Crime, as we 
have said, is a social creature; it is gre- 
garious, in a remarkable degree. Few 
there are, who have passed through the 
higher degrees of infamy, and finally 
settled down for life, on a fellowship in 
the state prison, who cannot remember 
the grog-shop, which was the primary 
school, where they received their ele- 
mentary instruction. Aminidabhadno 
sooner lost all respect for virtue in 
general, by becoming a tippler, than he 
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lost all respect for his parents, and all 
fear of God ; and became almost imme^ 
diately an idler, a truant, a liar, and a 
thief. 

Such measures were employed as 
seemed best calculated to ascertain the 
direction he had taken, but in vain. 

Upon an early day of the ensuing 
week, Mr. Sharp waited upon Parson 
Moody, and expressed a wish to sub- 
scribe the pledge of the temperance so- 
ciety. The good man brought forth 
the book with the greatest alacrity, and 
placed it with pen and ink upon the 
table. It was the merchant's usual 
custom to employ only the initial letter 
of his given name ; but, on the present 
occasion, he wrote Aminadab Sharp ^ at 
full length, with a heavy hand, and, 
doubtless, with a heavier heart. He 
admitted, with perfect frankness, to 
Parson Moody, that he had totally 
misapprehended the character of the 
temperance reform ; not because the 
subject was at all complicated in itself; 
but simply because he had not taken 
sufficient interest in the matter, to 
examine the nature of his early prepos- 
sessions against it. "Experience has 
been to me," said he, with a deep sigh, 
^' a severe instructor ; but the lesson 
will never be forgotten." He laid down 
the temperance book, and took his 
leave. 

Shortly after his departure. Deacon 
Gurley called at the parsonage. It is 
to be regretted that the conduct of 
some other deacons should have excited 
unkind suspicions in the reader's mind, 
as is probably the case, in regard to 
Deacon Gurley. But this respectable 
man had never trafficked in broken 
constitutions and broken hearts. He 
was a steady supporter of the cause of 
temperance. — ** Good news. Deacon 
Gurley,** said the clergyman. " Ah," 
said the Deacon, '* has neighbour Sharp 
found his son?'* — " No," replied Parson 
Moody, '^ but he has found his conscience 
poor man, which is even a greater gain ; 
he has signed the pledge of the tempe- 
rance society." — "Can it be possible?" 
said Deacon Gurley; *'bad luck for the 
dramsellers in Clatterville ; for neigh- 
bour Sharp never does any thing by 
halves." — " Here it is," said the good 
Parson, taking up the book, — "but 
bless me, what is this ? — he has not been 
sparing of his blotting-paper, has he ?'' 



continued the minister, holding up a 
hundred dollar bill, which had been 
placed betn^een the leaves. " That is 
very well," rejoined the Deacon, " but 
fifty such would be less beneficial to the 
cause, than the force of his example, 
and the effect of thdse exertions, which 
he will certainly make in its behalf. 
As I said before, Aminadab Sharp does 
nothin? by halves." 
The Deacon's predictions were speedily 
verified, to the letter. Mr. Sharp was 
in nobody's debt, and a great many 
people were in his. The importers, 
distillers, taverners, grocers, and re- 
tailers, with their retinue of tipplers 
and toadeaters, could in no way thwart 
or annoy him. He did not want their 
votes, for he would never consent to be 
a candidate for any office. He bad a 
number of these people for his tenants ; 
thejr were all promptly notified, that 
their leases would not be renewed. He 
was the sole proprietor of the principal 
hotel ; he made an immediate arrange- 
ment with the lessee, and converted it 
into a temperance house. No person 
was admitted to work in the factories, 
who would not pledge himself to abstain 
from ardent spirits. He did all iu his 
power to circulate information on the 
subject of the evils of intemperance ; 
and, whenever he passed a group of idle 
boys, he was sure to rouse their better 
energies into profitablie action, by throw- 
ing among them some good little book, 
or temperance tale. Several of Mr. 
Sharp's tenants agreed to continue 
their leases, selling no ardent spirit. — 
" Sharp is the word, now-a-days,*' said 
an old, gray-headed, fiery looking fud- 
dler, as he turned off, disappointed of his 
dram, from the fourth grocery store, in 
a cold frosty morning! ** if Clatterville 
folks put up with this, there's an end o' 
the good old spirit o' New England^ 
If things goes on so, half the inhabi- 
tants will move over to Brandywine 
village afore Christmas, where there's 
no sich sectarian nonsense a going on." 

The old sinner was mistaken. No- 
body moved over to Brandywine vil- 
lage, on accouilt of the reformation in 
Clatterville; and the improvement, in 
the manners and habits of the people, 
soon became a topic .of universal re- 
mark. 

Days, weeks, and months rolled ra- 
pidly along, and no trace was disco- 
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vered of the runaway boy. Before this 
dark cloud settled over his dwellings 
Mr. Sharp had appeared, like Sir 
Balaam, to believe, that God's good 
providence was a lucky hit. But he 
had learned an important lesson of the 
instability of earthly happiness. His 
pride had become humbled ; and he was 
now perfectly satisfied, that the world 
was not made for Caesar nor Aminadab 
Sharp. He now perceived that riches, 
even if they do not take wings and fly 
away, cannot buy back the peace of a 
broken-hearted father. The tongues of 
a thousand sycophants could not now 
charm away the bitter conviction that 
he was the parent of a drunkard and a 
thief. Sad were the feelings of this un- 
happy man, when he reflected upon the 
origin and progress of this domestic 
calamity, and remembered the words of 
the holy volume: "And Nathan said 
unto David, Thou art the man !" 

It was very natural, that, at the period 
of this calamity, Mr. Sharp, in the com- 
pass of a few weeks, should have ex- 
amined his own heart more carefully 
than during the whole of his previous 
life. Such was certainly the fact. He 
was introduced to a new code of sensa- 
tions ; he began to have a practical un- 
derstanding of the passage,which teaches 
the broken in spirit, that the help of 
man is a reed. 

In this season of affliction, he derived 
the greatest support from the consola- 
tions of an excellent wife; he began 
fully to understand the value of the 
gem which he had taken for better for 
worse. It was about a month after the 
departure of Aminadab, that Mr. Sharp, 
returning home in the evening, had re- 
tired privately to an apartment con- 
nected with their sleeping chamber. As 
he was sitting there alone, ruminating 
on his misfortune, his wife entered her 
chamber with little Joel; and sup- 
posing herself within hearing of no 
being but the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, she proceeded to offer up 
her evening supplication. The yet un- 
converted husband sat listening to the 
prayers of a child of God. He listened 
for a while in solemn and respectful 
silence; but when in a voice scarcely 
audible for her sobs and tears, she asked 
of God his guidance and support, for a 
lost and a wicked boy, and that he . 
would sustain an afflicted father, and ] 



bring him into the fold in his own good 
time, he could no longer repress his 
emotions, but, rising from his seat, 
crept forward silently, and knelt by her 
side. 

On the subject of family prayer, this 
was no longer a house divided against 
itself: and many other good things 
were admitted one after another. Joel 
became an uncommonly fine boy. He 
was carefully brought up in the way he 
should go, and there was no reason to 
apprehend that he would depart from it 
when he should come to be an old man. 

About five years and a half after the 
departure of their eldest son, Mr. Sharp 
received a letter from the chaplain of 

the State Prison, in the State of , 

in the following words : — 



-, Dec. 14tb, 18—. 



''Dear SiR,-.-Peter Jones, a convict in ibis 
prison, who is dying of consumption, hss 
desired that the enclosed may be forwarded 
to yon as soon as possible. 

" Respectfully, your humble servant, 

"W I 

<< Aminadab Sharp, Esq., Clatterville." 

The enclosed letter was in the fol- 
lowing words: — 

" State Prison, Dec 12, 18—. 
"Dear Parents, — Receive the dying 
words of a wicked child. 1 have but little 
strength, and my words must be few. When 
I left you, I took the Providence roadj and 
came to New York, where my life was con- 
sumed in all kinds of dissipation, while the 
money lasted which I took from my father's 
desk. When it was all gone, I got into the 
company of those, who pat me in the way of 
getting more. I have two or three times re- 
solved to reform. At one time, I did not 
taste ardent spirit for three weeks; I worked 
till I had earned almost enough to bear my 
expenses home. I kept out of the way of 
ardent spirit, for my hankering was so great 
that I was afraid I should not hold out. One 
afternoon as I was on the wharf, a man came 
to speak to me, who had been driaking rum. 
I smelt his breath, and I could resist no 
longer. I went to the dram-shop, and my 
earnings were soon spent. For the gratifi- 
cation of my appetite, I was induced to robs 
gentleman of his pocket-book, which brought 
me here.^Dear Mother, God will reward 
you for all your good counsel, thongh it has 
been lost upon your poor boy. If I could 
only see you, it would be a comfort to me, 
before I die. I would try to muster strength 
to crawl out of my bed, and ask year for- 
giveness on my kne^s. -Dear Father, don't 
let little Joel have any spirit, but heed the 
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last request of his dyinsr brother. — I am 
known here only by the name of Peter 
Jones 

"From your iinHutiful So^, 

•• Aminadab Sharp." 

The conception of that angaish, 
which this letter produced, is only 
within the province of imagination. I 
have neither the hand nor the heart to 
give it form. " O my dear husband,*' 
said Mrs. Shard, **let us fly to this 
poor prodigal before he dies." It was 
determined to start, on the morrow's 
dawu. Another letter fro:o the chap- 
lain came in the midnight mail — the 
Tictim of a father's imprudence was no 
more. 

The last account I received of this 
family wras in the fall ot the year 18 — . 
1 then passed through the village ; and, 



while the horses were resting; at the inn, 
I noticed a gentleman walking slowly 
alone, with his hands behind his back, 
who, every now and then shook his 
head in a singular manner. " Who is 
that gentleman?" said I. «'It is Mr. 
Sharp,'* said the hostler, " who lost his 
son : he is somewhat melancholy, as you 
see; and, as he goes along, he oftpn 
mutters to himself, pQor hoy^ poor bdyT 
Joel has grown up an excellent young 
man ; and abundantly repays his mother 
for all her maternal care. He is a pat- 
tern for all youuif persons in the vil- 
lage, teaching them, by his example, to 
honour their fathers and their mothers, 
that their days may be long in the land 
which the Lord their God hath given 
them. 



A SERVANT'S CONFESSION. 



Permit me to request the insertion 
of the following production in your 
valuable magazine, with the hope that 
it may afford a useful lesson, both to 
masters and servants. I have been se- 
veral years in service, and have lived 
in highly respectable families, and was 
always thought an honest, sober, and 
pious youth. But mark what follows. 
Intemperance has been my bane! ray 
besetting sin. My first step was mode- 
ration ; at first, I seldom drank above 
half a pint in two days ; but the fre- 
quent wettings and fines amongst ser- 
vants, produced that fondness fur drink, 
that nothing could conquer. I became 
a drunkard! yet never (so artfully was 
it concealed) came it to the knowledge 
of those I lived with. I was dishonest ! 
frequently had I occasion to go to the 
wine cellars for my employer ; and shall 
I say it — as frequently for myself. At 
my first start, 1 took one bottle ; after 
a while, two ; and from that, to one 
dozen ! Will you believe it, that during 
three or four years services, 1 have 
never been detected. And why? im- 
plicit confidence was placed in me, as an 
honest, sober servant. 

And shall I say, during that thne, I 
seMoin drank less than a bottle a-day ; 
besides varioue other intoxicating fluids. 
Nay, I hare known, in the company of 
three or fonr fellow-servants, six or 
voi,. I.] 



seven bottles to be emptied ; and I, 
with another, have cone to bed with a 
bottle of brandy to drink. Mark what 
follows. Often have 1 been so over- 
come as to forget my candle ; and what 
has been my feelings, 1 leave you to 
guess, when awakening, to see the light 
of day once m^re, 1 have been horror- 
struck to find the candlestick and con- 
tenU folded within my bed! While 
thinking on these things, the danger I 
have escaped, through the providence of 
God, 1 humbly desire my experience 
may teach others a useful lesson. And 
here it may be asked. Did you never see 
your danger, nor dread the consequence 
of disco very? Yes. Yes, often have I 
mourned over this sin ; a thousand times 
have tried to avoid the tempter. But, 
alas ! when the giddy mirth, and spark- 
ling cap met lue almost at every step, 
it were useless; my resolution failed; 
in vain I tried each art to conquer it. 
I joined myself to a church; I made my 
profession of faith ; hoping, and ear- 
nestly praying, that it would be the 
means of preserving me. But, alasl 
what was this? the devil, under the 
guise of best, was continually assailing 
my weak side, and proffering the fatal 
cup, persuading, my too willing mind, 
that a little would do me goo(h and 
that it was no sin ; and thus was I con- 
tinually foiled in my attempts at refor- 
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mation, until, "blessed be God/' the 
cause of total abstinence sounded as a 
trumpet in my ear ; and througb much 
opposition, wrought a powerful con- 
viction, and proved, at once, that re- 
medy I had so long sought for. 

I now, thank God, enjoy that peace 
of mind which the world cannot give ; 
I can now act the part of an honest 
servant. My master's life and pro- 
perty is safe from mj intemperance ; I 
am better in health, m spirits, can work 
better, rise earlier, endure both heat 
and cold better, and am earnest in en- 
deavouring that my fellow-servants 
may enjoy the blessings which I now 
do. Let masters learn that if they have 
any regard for their lives and proper- 
ties, they will do well " not to stumble 
in the cause of abstinence,^* but to pro 
mulgate and practise it, as far as lavs 
in their power. Let servants learn the 
dangers which the love of drink causes 
to fall upon them : a known drunkard, 
none will employ them. Detection in 



dishonesty is sure to meet its reward ; 
but whether detected or not, God will 
not suffer them to go unpunished. I 
knew a young man who was discovered 
taking a bottle of wine from his master's 
cellar; he was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced for seven years transporta- 
tion. Servants! here is vour remedy; 
here is your safeguard from intempe- 
rance. Take a survey of our principle ; 
and come forward and release your- 
sel ves from the dangers which threatens 
you. Hasten — banish the intoxicating 
drink from your homes. Your lives 
and properties are not safe where a 
servant drinks — and how are you to 
know that? Mine is no uncommon 
case \ I could mention many, of like 
similitude, who have been thought 
sober, honest, and trustworthy servants. 
In concluding this brief sketch, let me 
hope it may be the means of awakening 
some one, of the very many, who are 
sleeping on the precipice of intem- 
perance. A Pbnitjbnt Sbrvant. 



DRINKING CUSTOMS IN DEBTORS' PRISONS. 



At the present time, when tee-total- 
ism, as the sun in his majesty, has risen, 
and, by the powerful beams of incon- 
trovertible truths, is dispelling the dark 
mists and dreary fogs with which alcohol 
has so long clouded the understanding 
of man ; at this juncture there are 
many things' that formerly seemed to 
be reasonable and just, that can now be 
proved to be entirely unreasonable and 
unjust. 

Among the many inconsistencies 
which are being daily brought to light, 
the law which forbids the introduction 
of spirituous liquors into debtors' pri- 
sons stands very prominent. **^What !" 
say some, << would you find fault with 
that law? How can you call yourself 
a consistent tee-totaler, and yet oppose 
that enactment which forbids the use of 
spirits, and imposes a heavy penalty, or 
degrading punishment, on those who 
dQ.,yattempt to introduce them?'* My 
answi^r is this, " I admire the law as far 
as it goes, but my objections to it are, 
it only endeavours to cut off one cause 
qf intemperance, instead of ensuring 
perfect sobriety : it is a partial law. — 
While it will not permit men to poison 



themselves with alcohol, in the shape of 
ardent spirits, it allows them to do the 
same thing by the agency of wine, ale, 
porter, &c. Every person confined 
may (if ht can afford it) have half a 
bottle of wine per diem, and malt liquors 
ad libitum. The consequence is, that 
the spirit of the law is nullified. Men 
are drunk inside the walls of the prison 
from ten o'clock in the morning until 
two or three the next morning: for 
thus late are they enabled to keep up 
their revelries. The stewards oi the 
sleeping- wards purchase a quantity of 
beer, &c., which they retail to the pri- 
soners, and it is frequently drank by the 
latter while they are in bed. It is a 
fact, that more than two- thirds of the 
parties confined are in the daily prac- 
tice of getting drunk ; and if a man go 
into the place a sober, temperate (I 
should say moderate) man, he will most 
likely come out a hard drinker. Of 
what use is the law then ? Drunken- 
ness reigns triumphant, and laughs at 
the exclusion of spirits, while it has such 
numerous agents to accomplish its ends." 
I will give you an instance to show 
the partiality of the law. A poor 
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'woman (whose husband was confined 
some months hack in one of these 
places) determined, foolishly, to take 
in a small drop of gin when she went 
to see her partner. The turnkeys dis- 
covered it ; she was taken before the 
magistrates, and being unable to pay 
the fine, (10/.,) was committed to the 
House of Correction for three months. 
At the expiration of that time she came 
out, and went to see her husband. She 
was refiised admittance, and being at 
the time pregnant, the refusal so af- 
fected her that she was taken ill, and 
speedily died. The husband warned a 
relative of mine against bringing any 
iDy and bitterly exclaimed against the 
law which punished some, and let others, 
equally guilty, go free. Nay, is not 



the publican who supplies the enormous 
quantities of ale and beer more cul- 
pable? Does he not cause more mi- 
sery ? Assuredly he does, but then he 
does it legally. My object in bringing 
the matter before your readers is, to 
endeavour to stir some of them up to 
suggest practicable plans by which we 
may obtain an amendment of this unfair 
enactment. 

In Whitecross-street prison, the beer 
is served, to the Middlesex prisoners, 
through the grating of a window ; the 
stone is completely rotted by the dron- 
ing of the Deer upon it, and nearly 
eaten through. 

Quere. — If it acts thus upon stone, 
how must it aflfect the human frame? 
M. A. G. 



POETRY. 



THE POOR MAN'S REFUGE. 

He weeps that false friends, who in fortune's gay hour 

Throng'd round him with flattering smile, 
Are fled now that clouds of adversity lowr% 

Nor seek kindly his woes to beguile. 
Poor youth 1 little knows he the world's callous way, 

Ever ready on riches to fawn ; 
Though esteem'd and beloved in prosperity's day, 

The poor man is sad and forlorn. 
Bethink thee, thou loved one, of Him who can give 

Rest to him who in anguish doth roam ; 
That free from ear th'a;, trammels in joy he may live. 

Where no sorrow can trouble his home. 



MOTLBT. 



HOME. 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 

Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride ; 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend 1 

Here woman reigns — the mother, daughter, wife ; 

Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life : 

In the clear haven of her dehghtful eye 

An angel guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet. 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feetl 

Where shall that land — that spot of earth be found 1 

Art thou a man ? a Patriot ? Look around — 

O I thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 

That land thy Country, and that spot thy Home4 



2 H 2 
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THE NEWSPAPERS AND TEETOTALISM- 

BY MATTHEW P. HAYNES. 



In the consideration of ereat move- 
ments, men are too prone to form an opi' 
nion of their progress and merit by the 
details given, or by the course pursued 
by the newspaper prens. The rule is a 
fallacious one. The press seldom rushes 
in media* re*^ and if its impuUes to 
conduct are carefully and justly ana- 
tomized, it will be found rather to 
follow public opinion than to lead it. 
The influence ot the press, as affecting 
any particular cause, is the child rather 
than the parent of the public feeling 
towards it. 

At present, the English press* does 
not speak the sentiments nor mirror 
forth the ci>nviction8 of millions res- 
pecting the total abstinence cause. In 
fact, those who are engaged in that 
great moral reformation, have hitherto 
had but little support from the jour- 
nalists. By many of them, and those 
the most influential, the strongest op- 
position has been offered: some have 
pursued a kind of neutral course— they 
have briefly recorded the proceedings 
of the tee-to talers, but have refrained 
from advocating their principles ; and 
a few, rari nantes in gurgite vasto, have 
assisted the cause by their advocacy and 
their example. 

Months passed away before the *'best 
possible instructors" even noticed the 
existence of tee-totalism. It was not 
until numerous societies had been formed 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, that the editors found them- 
selves compelled to break their myste- 
rious silence. 

This tardiness to etnbrace a new sub- 
ject is one of the charaoteristics of the 
press of England, and it is, at the same 
time, a reproach to it Need we adduce 
instances of the reluetanee to which we 
allude? We have only to refer to the 
history of every great publio question; 
there is scarcely one, whether political 
or scientific, which did not at first ex- 
perience from the press indifference, if 
not opposition. There is scarcely any 



• The Irl»h newspapejr press is not now under 
consideration. The writer may hereafter have to 
advert to it. 



great invention which now administers 
to our commercial greatness, or contri- 
butes to our comfort, that the prbss 
has not ridiculed, and affected to despise. 
Not many years ago, the inventions of 
Watt, in relation to the steam-engine, 
were sneered at. The engines upon 
Nb WCOM EN^s construction were written 
upf and persevering efforts were made 
to write watt down. Who that looks 
upon the Thames and sees the fleets of 
steam craft plying, would believe, if it 
were not placed beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that one of the most acien- 
tific men in the empire, and over whose 
moral character a heavy cloud has re- 
cently, unhappily, been spread: who 
would believe that this Rev. Doctor, 
whose connexions with the press are 
widely ramified — who would believe 
that he for a long time devoted his 
ability to proving that steam vessels 
were unsafe, and that it would be per- 
fect insanity to venture upon the water 
in a boat propelled by steam ! Not long 
ago, Mr* \ViivsBR narrowly escaped 
being made the subject of an inquest 
de ivfialtco, for prtiposing to light 
London with gas I When he lectured 
upon the subject at the Lyceum theatre, 
he was considered, by the newspapers, 
somewhat in the same light as Captain 
AqiIbrley of the present day, with 
his mystic ''dial of Ahaz." Again, 
when the great discovery of Jbnner 
was first promulgated, it was met with 
derision and scorn. The newspaper 
Solons actually declaimed against the 
cruelty, the folly, and the sin of adding 
another disease to those with which 
mankind were already afflicted. In their 
wisdom they considered vaccination as 
a species of morbid transmigration of 
an qffiieting principle from cows to 
human beings, which could not fail to 
injure the latter, and which must be 
highly offensive to Almighty God, 
whose laws it was calculated to contra- 
vene. These instances of the fallibility 
and of the shortsightedness, if not of 
the folly of bditqrs, might be multi- 
plied to fill a volume ; bat enough has 
been said to show, that the great un- 
known •* wb"— gotists of the news- 
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paper press, have not an indisputable 
claim to be considered r\ght in al! that 
they advance concerning any new 
movement which is made in society, or 
any new principle which may be pro- 
pounded in science. 

On the other hand, there has never 
been a fantasy so wild, or a notion so 
eccentric, but that some of our scrib- 
bling gobemouches have been found to 
adopt it; avoiding what is practical and 
wise, they prefer often to advocate 
what is chimericai and absurd — they 
prefer wonders to worth. A "fire 
king'' is a much better subject fur a 
newspaper, than the reformation of 
drunkards by the use of water. 

The English are, what the Irish call, 
"an easy -going people*^' They like 
novelttfy but they are not gluttons at it, 
as the French are. We do not adopt 
novelties merely because they are so^- 
we " try before we buy T' and every 
day's observation shows, that there are 
always fools enough to try experiments 
upon novelties, which wiser men can 
quietly watch. To the credit of the 
character of the English people, scarcely 
ever is a novelty adopted and retained 
in use, unless it is beneficial and useful. 
Engliiibmea are particularly averse to 
any inroad. upon their old habits* The 
"reign of lucifers" has been most won- 
derfully retarded by a respect jfor the 
old tinder-box ; and the contest for 
ascendaaey will yet, for many years, be 
carried on betwfBen flint and steel, and 
the combustible ingredients of which 
lucifers are composed. Without refer- 
ing to other instanpes in which even 
comfort and eonventence are sacrificed 
to prejudiceif we will assert, what no 
man caq deny, viz,, that the stomachic 
prejudices of an Englishman are the 
strongest which govern him. The 
custofu yf English society, and even the 
tendency of English education, is to 
impress an Englishman with the idea 
that drinking is one of his chief 80<*.ial 
duties. Foreigners say we can do 
nothing without eating. They are 
right i and we all know what bouts of 
drinking fpUow- The opening of a 
bridge, or the clo^inff of a grave — the 
erection of a }ail» or the consecration of 
a church — the marriage of a queeo, or 
the trial of a criminal — in fact every 
public duty and every private obliga- 
tion, is considered to be imperfectly 



discharged, unless an extensive dinner 
is devoured — and it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the wine merchant or the 
tavern keeper should share the patron- 
age shed uj>on the cook. These eating 
and drinking habits have caused im- 
mense sums of money to be embarked 
in the wine and spirit, the ale and 
porter trade. The " licensed vic- 
tuallers,'' as a body, yield not in wealth 
to scarcely any other class of traders. 
They are well organized — they get 
money ea»ily, and they spend it freely— 
they uphold some valuable charities^ 
and they take care to tell the world of 
it — whilst not a word is said by them 
as to the S(K:ial ruin, the individual woe, 
and the social calamities which the ar- 
ticles in which they deal occasion. — 
That ruin, that woe, and those cala^ 
mities, are the origin of those charities 
of which they so ostentatiously boast. 
Upon these charities we shall hereafter 
have to remark. 

We have now chiefly to notice that 
immense wealth is embarked in the pub- 
licans' trade. Look at the brewers and 
distillers ; — count the men and horses 
they employ: they have travellers to 
buy corn; clerks to keep the books; 
clerks to collect the accounts; agents to 
take houses and to sell them : they have 
brewers, smiths, engineers, coopers, 
wheelwrights, porters, draymen, and 
gangs of excisemen and permit writers, 
who in a great degree owe their employ- ^ 
ment to them. The propertv in the 
breweries, vast as it is, is held m shares, 
by many individuals. There are many 
morebrewers than is generally imagined: 
no adequate idea is entertained of the 
number of those, and many of them 
are termed ^* pious*' and ^^religiou$'* 
people, who live upon annuities and 
profits drawn from some or other of 
the great fountains of liquid death. 
The consequences of the brewing and 
distilling trad^ in all its branches, from 
the malt kiln to the pewter quartern, 
having thus insinuated itself into the 
monetary construction of our compli- 
cated commercial relations, — is, that a 
great opposition will naturally be raised . 
to any project which tends to limit or 
affect that trade. This opposition is 
the more formidable and determined, 
because it is purely selfish. The brewers 
and distillers can flourish only on the 
prosperity of the tavern and the gin- 
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sliop : these can gain prosperity only on 
the drinking habits oi the people,---and 
hence, as a matter of course, of business 
and of personal advantage they are the 
opponents of tee-totalism. 

These remarks may seem ill-placed 
in an article like tlfe present, — but it 
will be seen that they tend powerfully 
to illustrate the conauct of the news- 
paper press, in relation to the tee-total 
cause. We have briefly adverted to the 
drinking habits of Englishmen, and to 
the force of those habits. We may add 
that our national songs have been writ- 
ten to stimulate them. To the force 
of these habits the power of wealth has 
been superadded. Avarice and appe- 
tite are thus both leagued together 
against tee-totalisra ; and it is unfortu- 
nately the case, that too many of the 
newspapers pander to the popular pre- 
judices, because it procures them rea- 
ders ; and to wealth, because it provides 
them with purchasers and patrons. 

Nor is this all. In many cases the 
practices of the conductors of the press 
are in direct opposition to the theory 
of total abstinence. We make no invi- 
dious allegations : and we are well a- 
ware that though in its generalization 
the remark is just, there are still some 
exceptions. However, taking Edi- 
tors as a body, and coupling with them 
the reporters, they are a class who ren- 
der most liberal suit and service to the 
*' jolly god.'* Their temptations are 
certainly great ; wit and genius, a si- 
milarity of pursuit, late hours and much 
labour, all combine to render them rea- 
dily susceptible of the charms of wine, 
and prompt them, in the state of con- 
stant excitement to which their profes- 
sion exposes them, to attempt to drown 
in the bowl, whatever of care or pain 
may oppress them. How many and 
melancholy are the instances in which 
the seductions attendant upon the pur- 
suits of the PRESS, have lead to the 
clouding of brilliant genius — to the de- 
cay of high principle— to the degrada- 
tion of character once held dear, and to 
the premature loss of lives which were 
calculated to be honourable, distin- 
guished, and useful. 

To a portion of the press, political 
considerations suggest an opposition, if 
not to tee-totalism, at least to tee-total- 
crs, and particularly in Ireland. Long 
and severely has that country suflered 



from political discords : they have made 
her bleed at every pore, — they have left 
her exhausted by the road-side — and now 
that the handmaid of sobriety is binding 
up her wounds, let not party feeling 
interrupt the work of compassion. — 
Let CHRISTIAN POLITICS — the policy 
of charity — prevail. Let not deeds of 
virtue be forcibly construed into actions 
of vice. Let not the filth of the world's 
slander be thrown upon a pure and heal- 
ing undertaking. Leave men to do 
good, whatever may be their path, or 
whatever religious principles they may 
espouse : ** He can't be wrong whose life 
is in the right." 

It is deplorable to find the Times 
denouncing the tee- total progress in 
Ireland as a "Popish," and " Ribbon,'' 
or " RepeaF' ruse. It has been misled 
to this by the violence of political con- 
test ; but we implore the influential con- 
ductors of it, amidst the warfare of par- 
ties, TO REMEMBER THE PEOPLE. Even 

were Lord Melbourne's ministry all that 
they are represented, — and upon this we 
give no opinion, — we would not to 
remove them, impede the progress of a 
nation in morality. The mischief of 
the outcry of the Times against tee- 
totalism as an alleged party movement, 
ends not in its own columns. It gives^ 
power to the selfish opposers of total- 
abstinence , who re-echo the cry because 
it is calculated to promote their views, 
although at the time they know full 
well that they are inflicting a grievous 
and undeserved injustice upon the always 
generous, — and noWy thank God, — sober 
people of unhappy Ireland. 

There are great excuses, though not 
sufficient ones, for the newspaper-press, 
for the manner in which it bows to in- 
fluence, feeling, and wealth. In the 
first place, fashion is every thing. Se- 
condly, newspapers are merely matters 
of commercial speculation; and the 
editors consider it their duty to serve 
their employers in the best way they 
can. There scarcely ever was a news- 
paper conducted solely with a view to 
principk. The sum of money required 
for the establishment of a newspaper, is 
y^^T great. Twenty o r thirty thousand 
pounds have been spent npon ably con- 
ducted papers^ which have, notwith- 
standing, failed. Bnt when a newspa^' 
per is firmly established, the income de- 
rived from it is considerable. It is, 
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however, a property held by an inse- 
cure tenure. It depends upon the pub- 
lic support; that support is gained with 
difficulty, and is easily lost. Hence, — 
the newspapers, — upon the very prin- 
ciple of selr-preservation, are reluctant 
to engage in the advocacy of any great 
new movement against which the pre- 
judices of the country, the habits ot the 
people, or the interests of a numerous 
and wealthy class are arrayed. 

These reflections will probably afford 
some clue to the better understanding 
of the course which the newspaper press 
has adopted as regards the tee-total 
cause. The reader will probably now 
see the force of the remark, that " the 
press will follow public opinion rather 
than lead it/' It opposes what is op- 
posed generally. When the public he- 
sitate, the press seldom takes upon itself 
to decide: it changes as the public 
change ; made to be popular, because 
popularity is that upon which it lives. 
A tee- total people will find among them 
a tee-total press, — ^and the fact that the 
English newspaper press which was so 
long sUeni upon tee-totalism, now occu- 
pies itself so largely with ike subJect^B 
the most conclusive proof of the impor- 
tance which the cause is daily attaching 
to itself. 

Wt shall reserve, for a future paper, 
the consideration of the newspapers and 
magazines in detail. From one or two 
further observations we cannot how- 
ever refrain. The Morning Advertiser 
is the propertv of the licensed vic- 
tuallers, ami a large sum — a very large 
sum is annuallv derived from it. We 
trust that this nict will have due weight 
with the adherents of the total absti- 
nence principle; and that in due time, 
they will themselves put into action, 
for the defence of sobriety, the powerful 
machinery of the press, which has been 
Tendered so useful and profitable to the 
publicans. It is not necessary, nor in- 
deed would it be advisable, even if it 
were practicable, for the total abstainers 
to commence a daily journal ; but by a 
Weekly organ they would at once effect 
much moral good, whilst it would be 
to them a source of great pecuniary 
gj^in. The "moral eood" would be 
effected bv a calm and a dignified, but 
* thorough exposure of the slanders, the 
rancour, the ridicule, and the delusions 
^hich are propagated ; the " pecuniary 



gain** would arise from the encourage- 
ment which tee-totalers would afford 
to it; and that encouragement could 
scarcely be other than liberal, when it 
was known that the profits, instead of 
being pocketed by any individual or 
number of individuals, would 'be de- 
voted, under the management of an ef- 
ficient committee, to the defence, the 
propagation, and the honour of the tee- 
total cause. Is not such an organ re- 
quired? It is true that there are al- 
ready periodicals attached to the great 
work — and exceedingly useful and spi- 
rited they are. Still, however, a stamped 
defender is required to rebut stamped 
attacks : and as anti -temperance news- 
papers are sources of so much profit, 
we know not why the tee-totalers should 
not take a hint from what is passing 
around them, particularly as a tee-totu 
newspaper would collect its profits by 
the dissemination of virtuous habits, 
whilst the papers of the publicans amass 
theirs from the encouragement given to 
habits of excess. 

We have already intimated that we 
shall, in future papers, present our 
readers with some curious details as to 
the newspaper press. The Era and the 
Britannia will merit special notice. The 
former of these has recently changed its 
editor. The gentleman originally en- 
trusted with its management, was Mr. 
Leitch Ritchib, a pretty romancer, 
and an amiable albumist. He soon 
found himself quite out of his place, 
when through Lord Brougham^s in- 
terest with Meux and Co., he found 
himself in the unpoetical position of 
recommending gin and defending XXX. 
His attempts thereat were mere " half- 
and-half," and the editorship passed 
into other hands. Of this, more anon. 

Determined again to try lus hand, 
Mr. Ritchie has made his re-appear- 
ance as an anti- tee- total writer, in a 
paper called the Court Journal. — 
He is certainly better calculated to 
adorn the boudoir, than to amuse a 
tap-room; but he is so determined to 
write prettily, that he cares not to write 
truly. His language is not free from 
profanity, and as it will hereafter be 
our province to prove, his pretensions 
to pnilosophj" are only thin disguises 
thrown over ignorance ; whilst his pre- 
cipitate and self-sufficient conclusions 
are m baseless as the ill crutched posi- 
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Mr. Lbitch Rit- 
the subject of our 



tions from which he affects to draw 
them, are insecure. 

"The Era and 
CHiB," will form 
next paper. 

In the meantime, violent in its oppo- 
sition,' or negligent of its duties as the 
PRB88 may be, as regards tee-totalism, 
there is no ground for despair. Upheld 
by a higher power than any human 
hand, — supported by stronger claims 
than those with which any eloquence 
can invest it, — tee-totalisra is making a 
glorious and triumphant progress. — 
London is now lighted with gas in 
spite of the invectives of the newspapers 



against poor Mr. Winsbr. Jbnnbr's 
great discovery is not now regarded as 
an additional cfiseane, but is going furth 
saving and to save; its progress, its 
adoption, its protective influence and 
its ascendancy, are each a convincing 
proof of the fallibility of the press ; 
and as that prbss could not stay the 
career of vaccination, neither can it 
stem the tide of total abstinence, which, 
with the blesKing of God, and the aid of 
good men, will, ere long, shed its bless- 
ings over every land, destroying the 
influence of vice ; establishing, se- 
curing, and hallowing the ascendancy 
of virtue and happiness. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



To PimiPY WATBR. — The follow- 
ing is a description of a filterino^ ma- 
chine* which I have constmcted, and 
have had in use a considerable time, 
and strongly recommend it to all who 
wish to obtain pure water, it being ex- 
tremely simple and economical in its 
construction, at the same time purify- 
ing the water, equal to any of the 
patent filters now offered for sale to the 
public, and which many are prevented 
from using on account of their expense. 




A represents a square or cylindrical 
vessel made of any suitable material ; 
the one 1 have constructed is of zinc, 
which is cheap and durable. B a par- 
tition fixed so as to divide the vessel A 



• From " The Magazine of Science." 



into two chambers C and D; the bottom 
of this partition must be bored full of 
holes, or made about one inch shorter 
than the vessel A, so as to allow a free 
passage for the water between the two 
chambers. E is a cock to draw off the 
filtered water in the resevoir D. Pro- 
cure some sea or river sand, and after 
having well tvtuhed it, fill both the 
chambers C D with the same, to the 
height of five or six inches. After 
having done this, fill the chamber C 
with good charcoal powder, to the depth 
of two or three inches — the machine is 
then ready for use. Pour the water to 
be filtered into the chamber C, and it 
will descend gradually through the 
charcoal and sand, and ascend through 
the sand in the chamber D beautifully 
clear and pure. Particular care most 
be taken to thorougkhf cleanse the sand, 
and have good well-burnt charcoal, 
which ouglrt occasionally to be re- 
newed. 'A lid should be fitted to the 
top to keep out dust, &c. And it is an 
improvement to pass the water through 
a strainer, or sponge, placed over the 
chamber €, this will prevent the char- 
coal from becoming foul, so soon^ from 
the grosser impurities. My apparatus 
which is only twelve inches diameter, 
and eighteen deep, will filter about one 
gallon per hour, but of course the ra- 
pidity of filtering, and in proportion 
the purity of the water filtered depends 
mnch upon the depth of the strata of 
sand and charcoal. 
Thornton Lodge, Cheshire, G. S. 
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GRAND TEE-TOTAL GALA, 

HELD IN DYRHAM PARK. THE SEAT OF CAPTAIN TROTTER. AUGUST 10. 1810. 



How bright, though brief, has been the 
career — how brilliant the achievements of 
Total Abstiitence ! Long and eitensiyely may 
its hallowed influence be owned in the many 
grateful families Tej?<>nerateH an'l made 
happy by its pow^r, — and millions of indivi. 
daals daily return thanks to God because 
tee- total ism has rescued them from a de> 
gradine vice, to assoriate them with the 
delight and the dignity of ennoblii.g virtue. 
This blessing, now so widely spread, is daily 
working itself ui^wards and onward. The 
small stream, once scarcely to be traced in 
its progiess, is now swollen to an extent of 
oceaa vaittnes ; and the great reform which, 
for 8 time, was limited to the controling of 
the conduct of a few nnostentious men, is 
now becoming, nay, it has become the guiding 
principle and the rallying point of merry- 
faced multitudes. The Gala to Dyrham 
Pare was a delightful attestation of this 
consolatory truth. An Auxiliary to one of 
the great total abstinence societies, {and it is 
a pity that there is more than one,) by its great 
exertions, has incurred a debt; that debt is 
trifling, it is true, but the owing of money is 
contrary to the good economy, the inde pen- 
dance and the highmindedness of tee- 
totalism; and hence it was determined to 
resort to some adequate means for enabling 
the society to cancel its obligations. W'ith- 
out refering to other circumstances, we may 
state, what is indeed already well known, 
that the committee found in the person of 
Captain Tb OTTER, of Dyrham, a prompt aud 
generous co-operator for the promotion of 
their great design. 

Weil ! the gala was resolred upon — Mon- 
day, the 10th of August, was fixed as the 
day; and Dyrham Park, the magnificent 
seat of Captain Trotter, was to be the scene 
of the festivities. 

Very early on Monday, as bright a morn- 
iog as the sun. ever adorned, was heartily 
welcomed by many anxious thousands whose 
hearts were already ** in the park." Ample 
appetites did full justice to breakfasts of 
proportionate amplitude; the neat apparel 
of the Sunday had to discbarge another day*s 
duty ; and many a smiling head of a family, 
with his happy wife and offspring, sallied 
forth at seven o'clock, laden like perambu- 
latory ham and beef depSts, to take their 
teats in the " pleasure van." 

As we are not like Sir Boyle Roache*s bird, 

we cannot be in two places at once, and 

heoce we shall not attempt to describe the 

bustle, and yet the regularity of the morning 

VOL. I.l 



muster. The drapery of pleasure-vans floated 
in every ttreipt, and scores of tempersnce 
vehicles rattled over every pavement. Mr. 
Inwards, of Tlieobald's-road, and several 
other gentlemen, galloped from street to 
street, as commanders-in-chief of the great 
moral gens d*armerie for ihe day. Russell- 
square, a perfect dowager amongst the me- 
tropolitan quadrangles, beheld more heads 
at the windows than a dozen weddings would 
have roused from their night caps; the 
peaceful retreats of St. John's Wood could 
not imagine what had happened in London 
that so many should leave it ; and each butt- 
built Cerberus of the toll-bars forgot, for the 
day, the master-trouble which oppresses him, 
and said nothing against railroads. No pen, 
nor pencil either, can do justice tn the litany 
of vehicles which lined the road — carriages, 
vans, gigs, cabs, elastic business carts, trucks 
with solid provisions, ornamented receptacles 
of buoyant ginger-beer, unwieldy omnibuses, 
the carnage of the squire, the ** cab" of the 
heau, the neat " four-wheeler" of the retired 
tradesman, and the prancing steed of the 
equestrian, each in their turn attracted atten- 
tion; whilst scores of spring vans, "spe- 
cially arranged for the occasion," still ad- 
hered to their vocation of •• carefully remov- 
ing goods to the country" As the cargoes of 
happiness rolled along, many a drinking, 
yet dry bystander attempted an old joke ; but 
whilst the sneer was on their lip, or the 
taunt on their tongue, bow many of them 
felt a sadness of heart that their drinking 
habits had rendered theob unfits and pecU' 
niarily unablet to form one of the merry 
throng. How many a good tee- totaler re- 
plied to the mocker only with a silent yet 
fervent prayer, ** OA that he werct what we 

In many of the vehicles were musical in- 
strumeut^, and others weie as choirs pouring 
forth, in rich streams of melody, various 
temperance hymns. Who could behold that 
immrnse — that most interesting procession, 
without exclaiming, **What a chmn^e has 
been wrought ! The hand of sobriety is here." 
Not many years ago the very road which was 
so useftdly thronged, so edifyingly crowded, 
was frequently as densely fijled ^ith de- 
moralized and unhumanized mobs, to witness 
those beast'y boxing exhibitions, which 
turned men iuto bull dogs; exhibitions of 
which PUBLICANS were the parents — of 
which intemperance was the oflfepring — and 
of which vice, debauchery, atid hell were the 
support and the consequences. Oh it is a 

2 I 
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happy change ! Pugilistic black gaard ism has 
hidden its head — sobriety comes forth in its 
radiant loveliness, strewing, with perfumes 
and flowers, the daily widening path which 
leads to the inmost recesses of pleasure's 
court and of virtue's temple. Instead of 
atriving to gain a prize by battering, bruis- 
ing, and breaking, with bloody hands, the 
face of a fellow man, the image of God — men 
now struggle to rescue that image of bt^aven- 
ward aspect from each bleared defilement 
and feculent distortion. 

Along the line, every thing conspired to 
show that the day was regarded as one on 
which every body had a right to some relaxa- 
tion. Even the part's^ lapidary , breaking 
stones on the road, made many ** straight 
backs" to take a view of the proceedings, and 
the servant'maids of every house displayed 
primmer caps than usual from the windows 
above, whilst the cozv master and mistress 
quietly "took a sight*' from amirlst the holly* 
oaks in the flower-plat below. Without fur- 
ther attempting to describe what was in 
reality indescribable, we will now bring the 
reader to Bamet, the toton of tntu, and the 
elysium of postboys. Its haughty hill dis- 
played a goodly scene. Hundreds of tee- 
totalers — stout, sun-burnt rural tee-totalers — 
gave hearty welcome to the crowd as they 
made their cockney approaches from the 
valley below ; music lent its aid ; and mag- 
nificent banners, variegated as the fruits of 
the fertile fields beneath, waved in the timely 
breeze. Young people of both sexes, wear- 
ing their rosettes and medals, gave rich pro- 
mise of the constant fruits which will be 
yielded throughout their day and generation, 
by the seeds so early sown ; and if that de- 
lighted crowd suggested a difficulty, it was 
only 88 to which knew the highest rapture- 
the reclaimed father looking on his protected 
child — or the child, assured in virtue, as he 
looked upon bis rescued parent. 

The town of Bamet was excessively 
crowded; the banners were so numerous, 
that time did not permit the writer to take a 
list of them ; and truth to tell, there was 
matter more attractive in faces than in flags. 
The vehicles from the raral districts, boasted 
not the drapery which at once shaded and 
decorated the London vans, — but its place 
was well occupied by the rich decorations 
which nature supplies, festoons of flowers 
and arches of evergreens. These country 
varieties afforded a most pleasing contrast. 

On arriving at the park, a considerable 
time before the approach of the grand caval- 
cade, which was formed at Barnet, we found 
that the doings of the morning left no room 
to doubt what would be the proceedings of 
the day. For some distance from the noble 
entrance to the park, a number of " touters" 
were stationed, each of whom importuned 
Ihe stxADg^Qr to patroniiie his stable, with as 



much solicitude for the weliare of man and 
Lorse, as is shown at Greenwich for the 
comfort of visitors, by the ever-curtesying 
and chattering purveyors of ** nice tea and 
fine shrimps, at only ninepence a-head." 
The stabling accommodation was very good 
at the neighbouring farm-houses, and many 
an old citizen-back seemed to muse with 
more satisfaction in a green field, that is 
derived from his ordinary MEWS-tng*. 

In, and about the park, we found a few 
policemen, under the direction of Mr. In- 
spector Evans. It was a pleasant day for 
«• the ferce," for they had nothing to do; they 
were as little employed as if they had been 
rusticating in a thoroughly teetotalised pa- 
rish in Ireland. 

In the park itself, our attention was early 
attracted by Captain Trotter, the noble 
owner of it. He was mounted on a splendid 
charger, which was as frisky asatee-totaler; 
and the gallant rider was busily engaged in 
seeing that due order was observed in the 
arrangement of the tents, &c. These were 
now in a state of great forwardness; the 
swings were beginning to ** wheel about:" — 
hged oaks for the first time found themselves 
giving roofs to temporary coffee manufacto- 
ries ; whilst the feathered tribe took alarm 
at the artillery of pop bottles. Various ** fish 
companies" had already ** taken the field to 
try the water," iu order to produce the com- 
modity, without the conversation for which 
Billingsgate is famed, and several bad ex- 
cellent " takes." Preparations were in pro- 
gress for archery, for oyster repasts, and 
for donkey riding. There was a locality for 
a coffee coteri6, and there was a mart for 
those about to embark in the "tea trade." 
There were also bulwarks of beef to stay the 
advances of hunger ; and such was the num- 
ber of bams, that they could have been pro- 
vided only by despoiling a swinish mtUtitude 
of their fair proportions. Of the lighter 
meats there was an equal supply, and Dyr- 
ham Park was as near as Cheapside to *' the 
Poultry !" There was ** fine pickled sal- 
mon" for the epicure, — and the potatoes re- 
minded many.*' an exile of Erin" of tlie land 
in which he had learned, at one and the 
same time, to ^oUe them and love them. 

Whilst we were surveying •• these prelimi- 
nary indications of approaching activity" a 
loud shout proclaimed the approach of the 
cavalcade. They all appeared so dusty and 
delighted as to thiuk nothing of either dull 
care or clothes brushes. It required no or- 
dinary patience to wait until all the cargoes 
were discharged — but wait we did, review- 
ing the motley mixture to which we have 
before referred — and here, gentle reader, is 
the result. Not less than five hundred 
AND FORTY vehicles were present. Some 
contained twenty-four persoas ;— -others 
TWO : — but the specimens of wheelwright 
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indufltry, taken in the aggregate, were no 
fewer than FIVE hundred and forty 1 

We shall not attempt to give an accurate 
deacription of thia great cortege. It was 
impracticable to discoyer from what Ticinity 
many of the parties came : great numbers of 
Che vans, See., bad no disiinguisbiog name or 
sign, and in the hurry and pressure it was 
not possible te make particular inquiries. 
We will, however, venture to notice a few 
of the leading features. The '* Barnet Total 
Abstinence Society," made a noble display 
at the bead of the procession ; and the 
Uxbridge and West Drayton Societies fol- 
lowed. In this part of the cavalcade there 
were some magnificent banners and flags. 
Upon one we noticed the words : 

" InflamiQg wine pernicious to mankind, 

" Unnerves the limbs and dulls the noble mind." 

The Waltham Abbey banner was much 
admired for its ohasteneas and simple rich- 
ness. We noticed also the following — 
although many others escaped our attention, 
though perhaps equally, or more deserving 
of it. A handsome blue banner, on which 
was a picture of domestic bliss had the 
words — 

" Temperance :— Will yon Join ur! Eh!" 

The ** Islington Temperance Society,*' 
made a brilliant display; and so did the 
society from Walworth. 

The " West London Auxiliary" had a great 
number of vans in the line, which were richly 
decorated with union jacks, flags, &c. 

Upon an omnibus was a very handsome 
model of a ship, surrounded with several 
anion jacks. 

The *' St. James's and St. Anne's Society" 
had a very beautiful banner. 

The "Diinstable Society's" handsome 
banner, had on it ''Good will to men." 
. A '* black bottle," with a serpent's head 
out at the neck, was displayed from one of 
the vans, on a wand, snd caused much laugh- 
ter. On it was printed: ^* Stings to death 
50,000 a year." 

The "Lisson Grove and Paddington" 
banner, and also those of ** The West Lon- 
don Auxiliary for the Suppression of Intem- 
perance" — •• The Southwark Tee-total"— 
**The Soho" — "The Edmonton"— " The 
Westminster" — and the ** St. Psncras" 
branches, were very splendid. 

The '< Farringdon Brotherly Gift Society" 
mustered in immense numbers, and displayed 
great taste in the decorations of their vans. 

Amongst the other flags and banners we 
must not forget to notice those belonging to 
the ** Coal Porters," and those from Clerk- 
enwell, and Pentonville ; from Finsbury, 
Enfield, Bethnal Green, Walworth, Luton, 
St. James's, Soath Mimms, Cheshunt, and 
Keat Street. 

Mri Balfour's carriage bore a splendid 
silk American flag, and with him was 



the indefatigable Secretary of the Chelsea 
Branch, Mr. Barov. Otht* ra were displayed 
from several vehicles. 

We deeply regret our inability to render 
full justice te the magnificent display; and 
it was a great gratification to find that so 
many ** Youths Societies^' joined in the pro- 
ceedings of the day. Many, at rather, most 
of the flags bore in&criptions remarkable for 
their terseness and appropriateness. We 
are sorry that circumstances did not admit 
of ottc duly copying them. 



ARRIVAL IN THE PARK. 

The admission tickets (price sixpence,) 
having been passed at the gate, and the 
conveyances having filed off to the farms be- 
longing to Mr. RiCKETTS, and others, — the 
company were engaged in taking a coup d'o^il 
of the park, when they were suddenly sum- 
moned to a part of the demetne, in which 
all the banners, &c., had been planted, ao as 
to form a square. In the middle of it one 
of the bands was stationed, and after it had 
played for a short time, Captain Trooter 
rode up, and the crowd having gathered 
round him, he addressed them to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

'* Ho was delighted to see so many of his 
tee-total brethren present. He had invited 
them to attend there, chiefly with« view te 
cultivate a right understanding and to estab- 
lish a good feeling amongst them, by the 
uniting, if possible, of %\\ the societies.**- 
(Hear.) He could not but again express his 
delight that so many had atfended, and he 
hoped they would be able to find in that 
park sources of sufficient amusement. (Loud 
cheers.) He hoped also, and indeed he felt 
assured, that such would be their conduct-^ 
such would be the harmony amongst them, 
as to impress the people of that extensive 
neighbourhood with a proper respect for 
their cause, by showing them what tee- 
totalers in reality are, and how they can act« 
(Loud cheers.) There were many who had 
prejudices against them, and who were 
anxious to find fault with them ; but by their 
proper demeanour on that day, he believed 
and trusted that they would go far toward the 
removal of those prejudices. (Loud cheers.) 
The gallant Captain then aaid he would 
order the bridge to be thrown open; and the 
only request he would make was, that they 
would not go beyond the parts where thej 
found the word 'boundary* written up. He 
heartily wished them a happy day." 

Three rounds of applause were then given 
2 I 2 
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for Capuio Trotter, ard three hearty and 
lojal cheers for the Queen. The **buuii- 
dary*' to which Capuin Trotter alluded, en 
c'uded the Tisitoit only from the priv^t*^ 
grounds immediatfly attached to the man- 
sion. Up to the time that Captain Trottt* r 
addreeaed the company, only one portion of 
the parV, vis., that in which the numerous 
booths and tf nts were erected, had been ocen , 
but the gate on the bridge was immediately 
removed, and each could then rotm at will.. 
The sports immediately commeaced in rijjiht 
good earnest, and cricket was played iu 
several parts of the park. Many retired to 
the wen stored marquees to paitake of re- 
freahment, and the Uedgi'«rows were lined 
with parties devouring tht>ir own provisions, 
whilst the same operation was performed 
under many of the nne old oaks in the park. 

Subsequently, many gt^ndemen addressed 
large crowds in favour of total abstinence, 
and many cheering statements and powerful 
appeals were made. Several mei tiogs were 
held at the same tim(>, in differt^ut parte of 
the park. Of m'lny of the speakem we were 
unable to learn the namt^s, but amongst tliem 
we noticed Mr. Greig, of Leeds ; Mr. Warren, 
of Dunstable; Mr. Catton, of Plaislow ; Mr. 
Lovatt, of Nottingham ; Mr. Biscombe; Mr. 
Stovell; Mr.Hudaon; audthedroll M^Currie, 
who showed his unabated i< al for the prin- 
ciples of tee-totalism, from which himself and 
family have derived such incalculable bless* 
ings, and who, as he expressed himself, had 
a large square of people formed "round" him, 
&a &c. Many of these gentlemen, as their 
names will fuarantee* deUvered speeches 
well worthy of being recorded, but were we 
to report then, we should go far beyond the 
limits prescribed for this publication. 

Whilst these mer'tings were in progress 
it was intimatt'd by Captain Trotter thtit 
• trnt Socialists had found tbeir way mto the 
pirk, and were distributing their po'sonous 
tracts. He said he had the pr*motiou of 
religion too much at heart to permit such 
conduct, and he called upon all to point out 
any Socialist who pursued it, that they might 
be turned quietly out of the park. The in- 
truders were soon detected, and ejected. 
The utmoat abhorrence waa expressed at 
their intrusion, and to abow their 4eteat«lion 
of their detestable principles the tee-totalera 
tore up their tracts and threw them to the 
winds. Some of the speakers, patticularljr 
Mr. Greig, briefly remarked upon Socialism; 
and had any of the pretended adherenta to it 
been present, bsd and hardened as they are, 
ihfty must have blushed at thf picture drawn 
of themselves. 

No otlier circumBUnee occurred to mar the 
happiness of the day. In the morning, how- 
ever, some thimble riggers and other petty 
gamblers tried to gain admission, but weie 
told by Captain Tretter that if they did nut 



move oft, the police would prevent then iron 
doing so. TnuA, the o»'ly aniio>aace expe- 
rienced wa» from the bUck Jega who toere not 
let iut and from the Socialiats who were 
turned out. 



GREAT EVENING MEETING. 
The appearance of the Park strongly in- 
dicates that it is not of yesterday. It is well 
timbered, and the |{roun<la are beaotifully 
undulated. The mansion ia epaoious, but of 
modern erecttou ; a b«*Autiful Uwo spreads 
itst'lf ill front; ii is bouiided on the park side 
by a sunk fence, and la otherwise akirted by 
the ample and well laid out pleasure grounds. 
The view from the lawn ie one of the most 
English, and at the aame time one ef the 
most beautiJuUy English that can be des- 
cribed. On a kindred elevation, at a becom- 
ing distance, ia tlie noble, the a^naost princely 
residence of the veteran member /or Middle- 
sex, Mr. Byug. A rich valley, etwdd«»dwith 
tiaiber, intervenea ; an4> in abort, the view 
ia one peculiarly fitted £%*r ** a fine English 
gentleuiao,*' aud a ha|^y peasi«ntrj to gase 
upon. Upon the lawn, a private marquee 
was erected, and w» obai^rsed aa A>tia( taking 
a aketch of the scene, so that this happy day 
will, no doubt, become, as it ought to be, a 
memorable and a recprded one ia the family 
of the Captain. Towards evening. Captain 
Trotter requested the company to attend a 
meeting be lore his houae in the park. The 
pj:op08al was readily assented to; and then 
was displayed, one of the npat inpoaing 
spectacles of the day. The band struck up 
an euiiveuing march ; the Cikptain ou his 
charger placed himaelf in the frpnt, (eeling, 
00 doubt, more ptide than wIm^ at the head 
of hia company y-^and tboaaande followed. 
During the day* the number of visitora bad 
npt before been aeen to advantage; but as 
they advanced up the biH* nearly half a mile 
in length, in an avenue of aoble trees, tbe sight 
was magnificent in the extreme. Having 
gained the summit, many of the company 
took their seats on the grass to •fford a bet- 
ter view tp the ranks in the rear, Tbe form 
of tbe teiminus of (he lawn was crescent 
lilff ; this, tpgeihpr with the sloping of the 
sunk fence, caused the vaat assembly tP 
range them: el vps ss if in an amphitheatre; 
chaira, aofas, &c., were placed on the lawn, 
from which the apeeches were deliTeredt— • 
and Mta. Trotter, with a great number of . 
ladies of aurpaasing beauty, and ia splendid 
attiie, added a charm and an interest to the 
occaaion. Msny of ths ladies wore medals* 
and were loudly cheeied. Happy will it be 
tor Epgland, when rank and influeace, in 
every village are, by example* allied with 
the cause of sobriety and virtue. 

When the immense multitude had taken 
their places, the following very appropriate 
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TeDRp«rafkee hyinn was selected by Captein 
Trotter : — 

Pledg'd In a noble cause. 

We here each other greet ; 
And bound by temp'rance laws. 
As friends and brothers meet. 
To make a full determin'd stand 
Against the foe that rules our land. 

'Tis true the work Is great; 

Our army Is but small ; 
The fee is potentate ; 
Bat if united all 
In close array,, our little band 
Shall chase intemp'tanoe from the land. 

Then onward let us move. 

Our cause is good and great : 
We'll put to flight the foe. 
And renovate the state. 
Not for a moment quarter give ; 
Resolv'd for this te work and live. 

The singing of this by so mnny voices, tbe 
words being given out by Mr. Greig, pro- 
('uced a most striking, pleasing, and im- 
posing effect. It spemed to carry tbe mvad 
back to the early days and the first dire 
struggles of in'ant Christ anity, when owing 
to tbe rage of persecutors — beneath tbe 
canopy of heaven tbe Framer of it was wor- 
shipped. In one point tbe parallel fails. A 
spir.t of toleration u abroad, and men can note 
meet without fear. Let ns hope, howpver, 
that in another point, the parallel will hold 
good, and that the rapid extension, and the 
permanent sway of Chrietianity will be 
equalled by the onward progress, the wide 
extension, and the permanent ascendancy 
of sobriety. 

Ostptain Trottbr then briefly addressed 
the assembly. He repeated tbe statement 
of the motives wfa«ch bad inducid him to 
bring tbem together — which he made in tbe 
morning; and heartily congratulated them 
on the spirit which they had manifested 
during the day» from the proceedings of 
which he had derived so much, and such 
real pleasure. As some present might not 
have heard tbe doctrines of tee-totalism ad- 
vocated, he had called them together, at the 
present time, in order that^they might have 
that opportunity, and he bogged their atten- 
tion to the speakers who would address 
them. (Loud cHet'rs). 

Mr. Grbig then came forward amidst 
great applause. If ever he felt inclined to 
Bwenre from a rule which he had laid down, 
ef abstaining from all personal matters, it 
was on the present occasion, in order that he 
might endeavour to pay a tribute to the gen- 
lleman by whose kindness they had been 
able, on that day, to witness so magnificent 
a display of the principles of tee-totaliam. 
(Cbeera). He (Mr. Greio) knew that they 
felt the utmost gratitude for Captain Trot- 
ter's generosity (cheers); who separating 
himself (torn the prejudices of his class, Had 



opened his park to the people for so noble a 
purpose: he had himself mingled among^ 
them, and if he (Mr. Greig) did not eay 
more in his praise, or to expresa their gra- 
titude, it was only faecsnse he felt assured 
thxt no eulogy would be t>o gratifying to the 
Captitin as the glorious display of tee-totalism 
which he had that day witnessed. (Here*) 
It was no common subject which bad brought 
them togethi'r. He had to addre>8 them in 
support of a society, the claims of which, 
upon every moral, patriotic, and Christian 
man, he bplieved to be greater than those of 
any of the many excellent institutions which 
swell the catalogue of the societies that 
adorn our land,— he had to address them 
upon s society with a noble — -a sublime ob- 
ject in view, — and, though to the accomplish- 
ment of it ihey had made a great, an alilnost 
miraculous, progress, — they bad yet much 
to do. (Loud cheers ) He did not come 
there to aigtie ibe qutstion of tbe utility of 
tee-totalism. He had onhr to look around 
him for thottsandB of proofs of its efficacy 
and salutary influence. (Here, here.) He 
had only to look at its progress to satisfy 
him that the cause Has good. A short time 
ago it was the scorn am reproach of the peo- 
ple. Look at it now. It had, as they saw 
before them, reached, if.not the very highest 
in, yet some of the highest in the land 
(loud cheers) ; whilst thousands and tens of 
thousands were showing, by their improved 
demeanour, and walk in life, what men can 
do when they associated and banded together 
in the cpusu of sobriety and morality. (Loud 
cheers.) Five years ago a man would have 
been abused of idiotcy if he had foretold 
that such a meeting as this would have taken 
place in a gentleman's park, — and that so 
many thousands would separste without one 
farthing's worth of damage being done to the 
estste (Hear.) The eloquent gentleman 
then proceeded to show the effects of tee* 
totalism on man in all his relations, socially, 
morally, and domestic, and as bel nging to 
the Christian church. It secured his private 
peace, his personal welfare, his public util« 
ity, and his eternal bliss. (Loud cheers.) He 
next exhibited the contrary effects of sobri- 
ety, and showed how all, in every class, (night 
promote its furtherance, until, like the spirit 
of God upon original chaos, its powers should 
every where be felt, and its presence owned. 
Loud (Cheers.) What words could pourtray 
the prostrate and degraded condition of the 
drunkard. The bird had its nest in which 
it reared its young : the fox had a home in 
tbe hole which it had made — but ihere was 
no home for the drunkard. (Hear.) His 
vicious habits deprive him of it ; it gave no 
protection, but was a source of sorrow to his 
offspring; it afforded himself no delight: 
he was a drunkard ; he had neither home 
nor friend ; like Ishmael cf old, hit hand 
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WB8 raised against every man and. erery 
man was against him; even the sworn part- 
ner of his life feared his drunken fury, and 
dreaded his presence ; all that was violent 
in passion ; all that was had in immorality ; 
all that was demonaical in vice, was conoen- 
trated in the drunkard's crime. (Cheers.) 
And yet so nohle was the object of their 
society, that no drunkard was so bad that 
it did not aim at his regeneration. (Cheers.) 
None was so low that it did not seek to raise 
him once more to the dignity of man, to the 
delights of a father, and the consolations of 
a husband. (Loud cheers.) It required no 
logic, rhetoric, or oratory, to conyince per- 
sons of the benefits of tee-totalism, for every 
one who had witnessed that park on that day, 
must have found the pores of bis sympathy 
drinking deep of the pleasure which was 
every where spread around. (Hear.) But, 
after all — great a work as was the reformation 
of even one drunkard, tbey would have done 
little even if they had reclaimed every. 
drinker; for they had the innocent to gnard, 
Tbey had not only bound up broken hearts 
but how many hearts had tbey prevented 
from being broken. (Hear.) When the 
barrier of Bobriety was thrown round the in- 
nocent and the young, how ohanged would 
be the face of the next generation ? (Lond 
and long continued cheers.) They had aUo, 
as tee-totalera, to spread the blessing to every 
land, and to make it familiar with every ge- 
neration and people. (Cheere.) Even if this 
great work were completed, and the song of 
triumph coold be raised, still the enemy 
would again come upon them, unless they 
exercised a rigid vigilance. (Hear, hear.) 
The poisonous tree would again grow up if 
they did not destroy the root ; the evil would 
again be spread if they did not destroy the 
traffic. (Cheers.) If the enormous evils of 
the traffic were fully known to the sellers of 
Strong drink, he doubted not that many 
would lay it aside. A large distiller was 
standing on his premises and one of his men 
was employed in driving the last bong into 
a large barrel of spirits. As be gave it the 
last blow, " There/' said he ** Ood knows 
how many eotde you wUl he the cause 0/ ruin- 
ing?'* (Hear.) These words had such an 
effect upon the distiller that he withdrew to 
his counting-bouse in serious thought, and 
resolved to deal no more in the abominable 
trade. (Loud Cheers.) In the ranks of 
society they would now find persons of every 
condition, age, and class. They had the 
lisping child, and the hoary-headed parent ; 
they had the sturdy sons of toil, and the man 
who would now say that hard work could not 
be performed without strong drinks, would 
be laughed at. The rapidity with which 
tee-totalism had spread, wasproof of its high 
merits. A short time ago it was no bigger 
than a man's hand, and now the cloud over- 



spread the land. Encouraged thus, let them 
proceed ; let them go forth, not to the parks, 
but to the lanes and the hedges; and let 
them not cease from their labour so long as 
there was a poor drunkard to be reclaimed. 
( Loud cheers.) If this land were threatened 
with invasion, what efforts would not be made 
to repel it. But did they not know that 
there was a foe — a most desolating enemy — 
which had established itself amongst them 1 
It was tarnishing every home; it was wring- 
ing tears from every family ; and blood was 
upon every hearthstone. (Hear.) AVould 
tbey do nothing to subdue such a tyrant foe? 
(Hear.) IVould they not rather rise and go 
on from conquering to conquer, until that 
murderous enemy was banished for ever from 
the land. (Loud cheers.) Tbey could 
easily do this — ^they could do it with merely 
their thumb and finger. (Laughter and 
cheers.) They could do it, by signing the 
glorious charter of tee-totaliam. (Hear) 
He conjured them by every noble niotive to 
come forward ; the time was propitious, and 
the occasion waa a rare one. (Loud cheers.) 
By their love of home — by t'leir love of 
their children — ^by their sympathy for their 
fellow-men, so long the victims of vice, be 
implored them to come forward. If they 
did, heaven would bleas tliem; the angels 
would bless them; the gratitude of their 
fellow-men would reward them ; the amiles 
of the infant would applaud them ; and the 
dying old man wpuld sleep in peace as he 
saw the cause advance, which would make 

—All sects and parties fall, 
* And Jesus Christ be all in alL 

Mr. Greig, after his most eloquent speech, 
of which the above is a meagre sketch, re- 
tired amidst great applauae. 

R. Walkden, of Pinner Park, Esq., waa 
received with loud cheers. He congratulated 
them upon the great numbers present, which 
far exceeded those who attended Pinner Park, 
there being hundreda present here, for the 
tens which had mustered there. Upon thst 
occasion, however, they had enrolled a great 
many tee-totalers, and some hundreds must 
now be enrolled, to display as much fruit, 
proportionately speaking, as the Pinner Park 
meeting. The unanimity and pleasare which 
had that day so happily prevailed, would, no 
doubt, make the 10th of August, long a me- 
morable day. (Cheers.) Temperance was 
making astonishing progress in that neigh- 
bourhood, and they had only to look at the 
Temperance Hall, at Barnet, to show what a 
little resolution could achieve. (Hear.) He 
rejoiced that tee-totalism was now beoome 
the admiration of the world; and how could 
its blessed effects do other than command 
respect (Hear.) Look at Ireland, so long 
the scene of excess and disorder; the guns 
were dismounted, and the garrisons were 
either empty, or the soldiers had nothing to 
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do but to preseiTe from dangtr the crowds 
which thronged to tee-total meetings. (Loud 
Cheers.) He trusted that the mighty change 
would still advance, until every remnant of 
drunkenness was destroyed, and until every 
part of the world could exhibit such glorious 
displays in behalf of tee-totalism, as that 
which he had then the delight to contem- 
plate. (Hear and cheers.) That meeting 
was indeed a proud one ; it was truly a gra- 
tifying sight to see such an assembly of per- 
sons with the appearance and the conduct of 
gentlemen, and hp trusted that each would 
retire from it resolved upon increased future 
exertions for the diffusion of its glorious 
principles. (Loud cheers.) 

Sir CUIJ.ING Smith next addressed the 
meeting, and apologised for his unprepared- 
ness to address them. He had recently re- 
ceived a letter from Ireland, an extract from 
which he read to them. It was from the 
county of Longford, a part which Father 
Mathew had recently visited. The writer of 
the letter said, the reform he had wroiight 
was most astonishing and complete; habitual 
drunkards had become sober men; ragged 
clothes had been followed by good garments ; 
and many windows, in which the writer had 
never s«»en glass, were now well glazed. — 
(Loud cheers.) Many who had not taken the 
pledge were sober from fashion, and the 
people, although Father Mathew disclaimed it, 
persisted in attributing to him miraculous 
powers. This was not to be wondered at, 
when the change he had wrought in them was 
remembered. They say that as soon as they 
have tsken the pl^lge, it seems as if Father 
Mathew hsd taicen the thirst out of them. 
(Laughter and cheers.) This was the sub- 
stance of the letter, and Sir C. Smith then 
proceeded. He said that unon entering Lin- 
coln, ihere were seen rangea on the same hill, 
the jail, the workhouse, the lunatic asylum, 
the infirmary, and the cathedral. He had 
always said if the last had fair play, it would 
soon be full, and all the others empty. (Loud 
cheers.) Tee-totalism was calculated to give 
it this fair play. (Cheers.) He hailed tee- 
totalism, ana whilst he looked to higher than 
human instrumentality for the reformation of 
man, he could not but admit that the ^eatest 
enemy to religion was that vice which tee- 
totalism undertook to correct (Loud cheers. ) 
He should be glad if all men were so imbued 
with religious principles, as to become tempe- 
rate because tney were religious; but such 
was not the case, and hence he supported the 
temperance cause, in order that by it men 
mignt be led to a sense of their religious 
duties. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Whittt, (episcopal minister 
of St. John's, Surrey,) then addressed the 
meeting, but the rev. gentleman's voice was so 
weak, that in the position which we occupied, 
we could scarcely near him. We understood 
him to remark, that nothing but tee-totalism 
ever met the drunkard's case. There was no 
other means for his reclaimation, for even the 
ordinary ministrations of religion did not 



reach him. (Hear, hear.) It was often said 
of the drunkard that he was *' only his own 
enemy." Was he not the enemv of God by 
his sm? and was he not slso tne enemy of 
man by his bad example? (Loud cheers.) 
That meeting save cheering promise of future 
good, and he noped that the fondest expecta- 
tions would be'realised. (Loud cheers.) 

B. RoTCH, of Lowlands, Esq., J.P., wss 
welcomed with three hearty cheers. In cast- 
ing his eyes over that vast assembly he met 
with some familiar faces, and there were no 
doubt many who knew him whom he did not 
know. Every body knew Tom Fool, but Tom 
Fool did not know every body. (Laughter.) 
He (Mr. R.) laboured under the difBculty of 
having to address many whom he had ad- 
dressed before, and to whom all his jokes and 
good things were known. (Laughter.) He 
also laboured under the difficulty of havinff to 
speak after one of the most eloquent dispfavs 
he had ever heard, viz., that of Mr. Greig s. 
(Hear.) After that, his speech would be 
mere humdrum flaughter), but as some might 
be present who nad not berore listened to the 
doctrines of tee-totalism, he would endeavour 
to occupy their attention for a short time. 
(Here.) A cleigyman of the Church of Eng- 
land was recently on a visit with him, and was 
quite staffgered upon hearins that malt liquor 
contained no nutriment. He boasted of^his 
excellent ale — it was home-brewed ; and he 
thought himself very clever for having spoiled 
so many bushels per annum of excellent barlev 
in order to spoil good water. (Laughter.) 
He could not, however, understand that there 
was no nutriment in it ; and the assertion made 
him determine to give the subject the utmost 
considerstion. This was all they wanted 
people to do— they wanted them to think, and 
then they would cease to drink — ^finding that 
strong drinks possess no single virtue, al- 
thougn a great deal of mischievous cunning. 
(Laughter and cheers.^ This was not only 
** the poor man's cause" — ^it was the cause of 
every man. (Loud cheers.) And how was it 
that so few of the upper classes joined it? 
(Hear, hear.) The^ said, ** Oh it may do Jitr 
the poor — I hope it wiU do them good" (Loud 
lauehter.) Yes ; and it would do for the rich : 
and a great deal of good many of them would 
reap from it. (Laughter and cheers.) There 
were others — "moderate men" — drinking 
only two or three glasses of wine a day, and 
they said there was no harm in it. (Loud 
laughter.) Well, if thev drink so little, the 
less would be the sacrince of giving it up. 
(Cheers.) And what man would not give up 
a little for the benefit of the example he would 
thus set to millions of his fellow-creatures. 
(Loud cheers.) As one of the visiting jus- 
tices of Cold Bath Field prison— one of the 
largest in England— he would state what no 
officer of that establishment could deny, viz., 
that means hsd been used there by which the 
thirst of habitual drunkards had oeen cured 
without a drop of their usual beverage being 
allowed. (Hear.) There was one poor woman 
committed for twelve months. Sue was one 
of the most debased drunkards that could be 
imagined, and she took larse quantities of 
opium— a habit which is nothing but the ex« 
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treme of drunlcenneBt. fHe*ir, hear.) She 
WM sent to Cold Bath Pieldfi from Newgate, 
and a medical certificate was sent with her, 
that go debased was she, that unless some- 
thing was allowed her, she could not suryive 
a nijrht, (Hear, hear.^ Mr. Wakefield, the 
surgeon, said, that mi^ht be the opinion else- 
wheie, but that it was not his, and that she 
should not be allowed any of the pernicious 
stimulants in which she had indulged. (Hear ) 
When he (the speaker) went to the prison, 
he found her in an abselute frenzv; nhe 
seemed as it torn with the fiends of hell ; she 
threw herself on her feet and implored him to 
order her something. The treatment of the 
surgeon was persisted in; he ordered frequent 
and strong infusions of gentian, and, in a few 
days, thouoh she had not regained her appe- 
tite, she had lost that despei ate craving wnich 
had caused her such dreadful agony. (Hear.) 
She remained there for twelve montLs; her 
health improved, and she ffot up her looks. 
When she wns discharged, tne magistrate who 
committed her, and upon whom her deplora- 
Ue condition had made a strong impression, 
did not know her, so much had she changed 
for the better. (Hear.) There were ordina- 
rily about 1,500 persons in Cold Bath Fields 
~^a pretty good familv upon which to try the 
tee-total principle* (Loud cheers.) All within 
ite walls were subjected to the same rules ; — 
there was no distinction betwet n the treat- 
ment of the parish pauper and that of the 
peer. (Hear.) Of tnose confined there, nine 
tenths were drunkards ; and yet they never 
taetedany stronif drink whilst within the walls. 
The iailers said that owing to this they began 
to fall off m flesh, at the end of about six 
wieeks,but a little work — a little digging in the 
garden, had, in erery case, restored them. 
(Lauffhter and cheers.) The speaker then 
referred to the testimony of Mr. Williams, 
the missionary to the South Sea Islands, 
whose name and piety ought to be held in 
everlasting remembrance. ^Loud Cheers.) 
He mentioned a case in which, by the intro- 
duction of strong drink into an island with 
about thirty thousand Pagans, they had been 
enervated and deprived of their territory by 
thewhitemen. (Hear.) Having forcibly dwelt 
upon atriking instaDCes of the ruin and de- 
gradation caused by national drunkenness, 
he next alluded to a most intereating exhibi- 
tion whieh he had recently witnessed in Lon- 
don. He meant that of the portraits of A meri- 
cau chiefs. One of them struck him as being 
the finest representation of a man that he had 
ever seen ; but near to him was one of s'lch 
mean and diminutive stature, and of such ill 
proportions, that he turned from it as unwor- 
thy of notice. Having inspected all the other 
pictures, he returned to that of the crooked 
aad dacrepidchief, in the outlines of whose fea- 
tures he thought he traced a resemblance to 
thoflie.of ^'««»yofcn, the powerful leader whom 
he had so much admired. He found upon 
olosisr inspection that the ill-looking chief 
hadtW0neck»of battles appearing from be- 
neafth fai« dvees,--and' that the two pictures 
refveseuted the same chief the first on his 
way to Washington when he was temperate, 
tne second on hi* return from it, where winte 



ChrisHanBt having made him a drunkard, had 
sent him back a beast, having robbed htm of his 
territory. (Hear, hear). The meeting of that 
day was a glorious event. The magistrates 
of the country were engaged in preventing 
large assemblies because they lea to intem- 
perauce, which caused disturbance. (Hear.) 
This was owing to the prevalence of drunken- 
ness ; hut where was there a disturbance to 
day. (Cheers.) As a magistrate, he was de- 
lighted at such a noble assembly. (Cheers.) 
Tney were putting dnwn fairs oecause they 
led to excess. Had they not had a fair that 
day? (Cheers). Mr. R, then said, (pointing 
to Captain TR(tTTEB), " Here is the * lord of 
ihe fair,' and what do you think of him ?" 
(Loud cheers). Sure I am that you do not 
think higher of him than he does of you. 
There too, ^pointing to Mrs. Trotter) is the 
*' lady of the fair,''^(ioud cheers,) and what 
do you think of the fine young tee-totaler on 
her knee, (Loud cheers.) After a few other 
observations, the worthy magistrate said that 
though by no means an eloquent man, he 
could yet address them for a long time. He 
had yet much to say, but he would reserve it 
till he had the plensure to meet them again, 
acd for the present would wish them a very 
gi^od ni^ht. (Loud cheers). 

Captain Trotter presented himself and 
was cordially greeted. He did not comeforward 
to make a speech The day had passed with- 
out any unpleasantness, except the intrusion 
of the Socialists. They had done bo against 
bis wish, and yet they had said it was with 
bis consent ; — an assertion to which he gave 
the flattest contradiction. (Loud cheers.) He 
begged them all to accept nis hearty thanks 
for their conduct during the day, and for 
the noble illustration of tee-totalism which 
they had exhibited. (Cheers.) He thanked 
them for their company, and should ever be 
happy to promote tneir pleasure, and to aid 
the canse. 

On the call of Mr. Rotch, three times three 
hearty and genuinely English rounds of ap- 

})lause were given tor the Captain and hb 
amily. 

** The brightest day must have a clove,'* and 
the shades of evening were now fast approach- 
ing. The meeting i mmediaiel y broke up— the 
tents were filled with those intent upon taking 
a parting cup of the liquor " which cheers but 
not inebriates," and the immense crowd of 
pedestrians, and the long line of vehicles were 
soon '*on the road" to Home, sweet home." 
Few are the days of auA felicity — and long 
will the festivities of Dyrham Park be remem- 
bered with delight by thousands who mingled 
therein. To Captain Trotter the most un- 
bounded gratitude was expressed, and for 
many and many a day will it be as warmly 
cherished as it was nobly won. 
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GREAT MEETING AT EXETER HALL. 

[CONCtUDED FROM OUR LAST.] 



George Thompson Esq., on rising;, was 
loudly applauded. After atating the disad- 
▼antages under which he lahoured, by imme- 
diately following hia illustrious friend, who 
had held them so long enchained by his elo- 
quenoe. Mr. Thompson said that he stood 
there in no equivocal character, inasmuch as 
he was in principle and practice, a tee- 
totaler. (Loud cheers.) • He had had expe- 
rience of moderation in all its degrees. He 
bad never, however, indulged in excess, and 
he could safely say, he knew not how alcohol 
could in any way be taken, without pi-o- 
d ucing the most deleterious effects. (Hear.) 
They had heard that in morals there was 
only one safe side— that was the safest which 
was the most enduring, and that he feared 
not to say, was to be found only in the prin- 
ciple of the total abstinence pledge. (Loud 
cheers.) To that meeting which had met to 
banish strong drinks from society, and to 
place them, if they had a resting place at all 
amongst them, on the shelf of the apothe- 
cary. It could not but be gratifying to hear 
what th*»ir ancestors thought of ardent spi- 
rits. They would thus see the wonderful 
change which bad taken place. Hollings- 
head, in the sixteenth century, thus launches 
into the praise of ardent spirits, otherwise 
alcohol. (Hear.) 

" In the sixteenth century, oneTheoricus, 
wrote a treatise upon the wonderful virtues 
of alcohol, in which he observes, * It sloweth 
age, it strengtheneth youth, it belpeth diges- 
tion, it cutteth flegme, it abandoneth nielan- 
cholie, it relisheih the heart, it lighteneth 
the mmd, it quickeneth the spirits, it cureth 
the hydropsia, it healeth the strangurie, it 
pounceth the stone, it expelleth gravell, it 
puffeth away ventositie, it keepeth and pre- 
servetb the head from whirling, the eyes 
from daxzliug, the tongue from lisping, the 
mouth from snaffling, the teeth from chat- 
tering, and the throat from rattling ; it 
keepeth the weazan from stifling, the stomach 
frooa wambling, and the heart from swelling; 
it keepeth the bands from shivering, the 
sinews from shrinking, the veins from crumb- 
ling, the bones from aching, and the marrow 
irom soaking.' " 

Such was the testimony of the chronicler 
HoUingahed, and great were the numbers 
who, until recently, held similar opinions. 
But now in every class of life— men of the 
proudest intellect-^men most distinguished 
in literature — men most profoundly skilled 
in science— men whose pursuits require great 
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physical strength — and even men who are 
exposed to different climates — all agree that 
ardent spirits are not only necessary, buf 
that they possess neither nutritive, nor me- 
dicinal qualities, and that they are alike 
destructive to the intellectual and the phy- 
sical constitution of man. (Loud cheers.) 
He rejoiced that such progress had been 
made in man 'a regeneration on the other 
side of the channel, and be also rejoiced 
that the advantages had been as widely 
sjkread on the other side of the Atlantic. 
(Hear.) It was n<>t often that he compli- 
mented the Americans; not because it was 
not in his heart to do so, but because they 
were intimately, and be was bound to say, 
dishonourably connected with another system 
of . slavery besides that of druukenness.—- 
(Hear, hear.) But viewing them in con- 
nexion with temperance, he hailed them as 
the friends and liberators of the humap race. 
If experience could be cheering, if facts were 
important to establish theories or to sustain 
hope, or if they were needed to show that 
the temperance cause is as triumphant in its 
operation as it is pure in principle, they had 
only to look at the -United States from one 
extremity to the other. Cheers.) Thej 
began with moderation in drinking, which 
had failed, and then they went to the total 
abstitftnce principle, which had been so suc- 
cessful. (Cheers.) And yet to show the 
strange inconsistency of that people, he 
might mention that he had been present at 
a meeting in Boston, at which he heard the 
magnificent organ pealing forth its melody 
beneath one of the noMeat roofs under which 
he had ever been. His friend now at his 
left, the worthy Mr. Lloyd Garrison, was 
present at the meeting, which was for tem- 
perance, and he (Mr. Thompson) was asked 
to give his testimony in regard to tempe- 
rance in Englaud. As he was from this 
country, it might have been expected that 
they would have been glad to hear him, but 
no, the governor was in the chair, and the 
committee said they were afraid to call upon 
him (Mr. Thompson), because he was a 
friend to the abolition of slavery from those 
who were not voluntary slaves, but who 
were doomed to a personal and unmitigated 
bondage from which he sought to set them 
free. (Loud cheers.) If ttiis society were 
not for man's total emancipation by means of 
the total abstinence pledge, it would not 
have had the support which it enjoyed. — 
(Hear.) The admonitions were in words, 
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** Sweet 88 angels use," and like the gospel, 
" Whispered peace.** (Hear.) He cared 
not who Diigbt allege it — for a thoHsend mi- 
nisters could not prove — that there wta any- 
thing irreligious or anti-christian in total 
abstinence; on the other hand, be thought it 
culpable and disgraceful for eny minister to 
stand aloof from temperance, when it bad 
been proved desirable and necessary. (Hear.) 
Who could doubt that this proof had been 
given? Had they not all seen it? Were 
not many of them whom he addressed living 
evidences of it. (Hear, hear.) For himself 
he had seen those proufs in steam-boats, in 
the taverns, end in every part of the United 
States. He had setn these proofs in the 
peace of the cabin, in the stillness of the 
tavern, in the morality of th^ villages, in the 
sobriety of the towns, and in the sanctity of 
the Sabbath everywhere. (Cheers.) The 
whole of New England was a proof of how 
fraught with amelioration, of how lovely, and 
bow tending to divine, was total abstinence 
from all intoxicating liquors. (Hear ) If 
they wished for the best soil in which to sow 
the seeds of virtue, if they wished to find 
ears most willing to receive, or hearts most 
readj, and intellects most sbleto appreciate 
the great truths as necessary for man's guid- 
ance and welfare — they would find them to 
be the eara, the hearts, and the intellects of 
those who, despising the customs of men, 
which bound them to the earth or kept them 
Bear to it, had burst their fetters, and had 
risen into a higher and a clearer atmosphere, 
where the mind could dilate and the heart 
ejcpand. (Loud cheers.) With such proofs 
before him, and they were to be <pund 
wherever temperance had been introduced, 
he could not hesitate for a moment to throw 
bis energy into the support of such a cause. 
(Cheers.) He begged now to withdraw, in 
order that they might hear one whom they 
probably would not again have an opportu- 
nity of hearing ; he meant his friend Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, of the United States, 
who, from his first efforts, had ever been the 
friend of the slave. (Cheers.) He had 
done his best by the advocacy of temperance, 
and by befriending the negio, to vindicate 
man's purity of body, and to emancipate his 
mind from a bitter bondage. ( Loud cheers.) 
He (Mr. Thompson) trusted, nay, he was 
sure, that the total abatinence cauae would 
progress — that Ireland would by it be reu' 
dered what she ought to be— (cheers) — that 
the hills and glens of Scotland, now so dis- 
graced by the drunkard's vice, would soon 
exhibit the loveliness of the opposite virtue, 
and that the blessings of the temperance re- 
formation would be spread and felt wherever 
a trace of the footsteps of man could be 
found. Mr. Thompson resumed his seat 
amidst loud cheers. 

WitUAM Lloyd Garrison, Esq., was 



received in a flatterini; manner. He said he 
was quite unexpectedly called upon, and as 
another of the American de'eiiates (Mr. 
Rogers) had been named to addrf'ss them, 
he feared to occupy their time. (Go on, go 
on.) He trusted that he should not forfeit 
a title to tbeir respect, when he avowed 
hims«>If an American abolit^'onist — (cheers)— 
and he believed that he should not suffer in 
the'r estimation, when he further declared 
that he was an American tee-toialer. (Loud 
cheers.) He was proud of the honour of 
having edited the first temperance newspaper 
which was ever published ; it was called the 
National Philanthropist and bad for its motto, 
*' Moderate drinking is the down-hill road 
to drunkenness.** (Cheers.) Drunkenness 
had extended through every class of society 
— ^it has poisoned every relation of social 
life, and the project of correcting the evil 
seemed to be a chimerical enterprise. (Hear, 
hear.) When they undertook it in America, 
the clergy, and the classes calling them- 
selves respectable, were against them; they 
said it would put an end to all hospitality. 
Nothing was then done without the bottle, 
and even at burials it was banded to those 
who had come to weep over such aa had gone 
to their rest (Hear, hear.) Before the 
Massachusetts Society for the Abolition of 
Intemperance was formed, they had acted 
pretty much the same in relation to exces- 
sive drinking, as the old Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties had acted in regard to slavery. — 
(Hear.) That had denounced drunkenness 
as bad, but they had gone on drinkinj^ mode- 
rately. They had tried this for years, and 
they only found that the tide of intempe- 
rance was rising higher and higher. (Loud 
cheers.) They then proclaimed total absti- 
nence — (cheers) — and very great was the 
ooposition which was raised against them. 
The apathy of the clergy here had been 
spoken of, but he remembered the time 
when it was considered a great wonder if an 
American minister preached a regular tee- 
total sermon. (Hear.) He had observed, 
that in such movements, the people gene- 
rally lead the clergy. There were some 
brilliant exceptions to this — men who were 
first in word and work, not fearing " what 
men could do unto them." (Hear.) But as 
a general remark he might say, that in re- 
forms whi6h were unpopular, the clergy 
seldom or never went ahead of the people. 
(Hear.) Why were they called upon to ab. 
stain from strong drinks 7 Not because so 
cieties had been formed for the suppression 
of the practice, but because it was a duty, 
and because the scriptures desired them to 
do themselves no harm. (Hear.) They 
were told not to take alcohol, because it was 
a poison. (Hear.) If they were so fond of 
taking a little alcohol, why were they not 
fond of a little arsenic, or of a little prussic 
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a id ! (Laughter.) Whj did they not take 
a little blood from their Teins, because the 
loM of a little would not lay the system pros- 
trate ! (Hear, hear.) He appealed to their 
own consciences— to their self-respect to 
guard thenseWes from the seduction of 
•trong drink* Let them see how strength 
had been frettered away — how beauty had 
been spoiled — how genius had been humbled, 
and bow piety had been shipwrecked. — 
(Hear, hear.) Let them beware of tempta- 
tinn, lest they incurred the penalty and the 
ruin of the sin. (Hear.) They often might 
hear it said, " We know how much to take, 
and shall not get drunk." He would grant 
that there were many who were sincere in 
this; but he warned them that thousands of 
the noblest minds had been wrecked upon 
the same rock — (hear) — and had been hur- 
ried from the path of prudence, which they 
fondly meant to pursue, to a grare of infamy. 
(Hear, hear.) He looked upon total absti- 
nence as a John the Baptist in the wilder- 
ness, making straight the paths for a glorious 
advent. It was the pioneer of Christianity 
and religion. In America, the Slavery Abo- 
lition Society followed the societies for the 
abolition of intemperance — (cheers) — and it 
was always observed, that the best friend of 
the negro was the warmest adherent to the 
tee-totd reformation. (Loud cheers.) They 
were regarded as one cause? and it was un- 
necessary for him to state the good which 
they had achieved already, or that which 
they hoped yet to accomplish. In the tem- 
perance reform, was the element and mate- 
rial of all other ameliorations. (Hear, hear.) 
Where was the people who had no burdens 
to be removed? Were there none in Eng- 
land? Need he say that in Ireland there 
were many and heavy ones? (Hear, hear.) 
These, then, were glorious days — they were 
days of certain and consistent and thorough 
retorm. (Cheers.) The friend of the black 
man must be the friend of the white, and 
anxious to strike from both every fetter and 
bond, (Cheers.) The speaker then alluded 
to Mr. O'Connell. At a meeting that morn- 
ing he (Mr. G.) had preceded Mr. O'Connell, 
in addressing a meeting on behalf of the 
people of Britiah India; he was happy, in 
the evening, to follow him in farour of the 
abolition of intemperance. He beheld, with 
delight, what a hold he (Mr. O'Connell) had 
upon the affections of the people, which he 
80 well deserved by his constant and un- 
tiring exertions in behalf of ail that can 
senre or dignify humanity. (Cheers.) He 
(Mr. G.) with millions of others, had watched 
him for years ; they had been told that he 
was acting from selfish and ambitiouB mo- 
tires, but if selfishness and ambition con- 
sisted in always being ready at every sacri- 
fice, to advocate the rights and welfare of 
mao) he only hoped that Daniel O'Connell 



would continue solfish a' d ambitious to the 
end. (Loud cheers.) He had asked Mr. 
O'Connell that morning if he intended to 
advocate there, the total abstinence pledge, 
and he had at once aaid '* yes." (Cheers.) 
He had done so, and gloriously hai they re- 
ceived him. Mr. O'Connell claimed for him - 
self perfect liberty of speech, and he (Mr. G.) 
knew that he would grant the aame to him. 
He would then say, that he was not wholly 
satisfied with the reasons which be had 
given for not at ence taking the pledge. 
(Hear.) He did not think that he meant to 
evade it. Oh, no; but he begged to impress 
upon him, that the best time tor performing 
a righteous act was the present. (Loud 
cheeia.) Daniel O'Connell had never held 
back his name from the abolition of slavery 
societies, and why should he from the tem- 
perance society? It was not for Daniel 
O'Connell to refuse his name, because a bad 
use might be made of. (Hear, hear.) He 
congratulated him upon bis love and sym- 
pathy for Ireland, and longmi<ht that coun- 
try have such an advocate. (Loud cheera.) 
But, in the name of Ireland, he (Mr. G.) con- 
jured him at once to take the pledge. (Loud 
cheers.) Had he a lease of his life? Did 
he know what a day might bring forth? 
(Loud cheers.) Oh ! then, he implored hhn 
to take the pledge, and thus associate his 
name with that of Father Mathew through- 
out all time. He should like to ask him 
(Mr. O'Connell) what be meant by saying he 
would take the pledge when it was poli- 
tically expedient? 

Mr. O'Connell aaid, he had used the 
words ** politically safe ;" and now as he was 
pressed, he was going to make a declaration 
which he should not otherwise have made, 
and which might displease many. The fact 
was then, that he was returning to Ireland 
exceedingly dissatisfied with the imperial 
parliament, and with a determination to 
preach the repeal, end he did not want the 
question of tee-totaliam to be mixed op with 
that subject. 

Mr. Garrison resumed. He did not 
wish to interfere with Mr. O'Connell's judg- 
ment, and he would only add, that in his 
opinion, that which was morally right mu«t 
be politicallr safe. (Loud cheers.) In 
conclusion, he begged to thank them, as an 
American, for the kind maamsr in which 
they hsd received him. He must, however, 
confess that since he had been in this coun- 
try, he had been much pained by the extent 
to which the use of strong drinks prevailed. 
(Hear.) He ought however to remember, 
that the tee-toUl cauae was much move 
recently introduced into England than it had 
been into Amexiea. (Hear, hear.) Yes, he 
could not but remember that the temperance 
cause in England was still young, but he saw 
in it already a spirit which weold enafirethe 
2 K 2 
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regenerfttioB of the kbgdom. (Lond cheers.) 
He exorted tbem to go on, and God woald 
prosper them. (Hear.) They must how- 
ever be prepared for every obstacle; Chey 
would have to meet cvlumny and taunts; 
•cripture itself would be penrerfed against 
them, but the principles of tee*totalism 
would prevail, because they were the princi- 
ples of God. (Cheers.) As those principles 
spread, it would be found that as men cast 
off the burdens of drunkenness all other 
hardens would pass a^ay. The speaker sat 
down a'nidvt lond cheers. 

N. Rogers, Esq., airother ofthe American 
delegates, said, that at that late hour he should 
occupy their attention for a very short period. 
He bad hoped that his humble name,thoa^h 
it had by some means found its way into the 
notices of the meeting, would have been per- 
mitted to remain in obscurity. He did not, 
however, hesitate to stand boldly forward as 
an advocate of tee-totalism. (Chofrs.) He 
was also an abolitionist — (loud cheers) — and 
he looked upon those as twin enterprizes;— 
(cheers) — and they ought and ever would go 
together. If this or any other country were 
to be redeemed by reforms, the first reform, 
as the basi^of all others, should be the tee- 
total reformation. (Loud cheers.) Reform 
in America had been preceded by total-absti- 
nence, and so had the remarkable revivals in 
religion which took place in 1831. (Hear, 
hear.) There was one |)oint which he wished 
particularly to impress upon them ; it was 
this, that to expose theniseUes to the danger 
of drunkenness, by what was called moderate 
indulgence, was not only unsafe, but it was 
also a sin. (Hear.) He woald not, how- 
ever, longer trespass upon that multitudinous 
auditory. He was glad to hear good tidings 
regarding England ; he was glad to hear the 
same concerning Ireland, and he hoped her 
noble champion Daniel O'Connell would 
agree to become, with Father Mathew, the 
co-ohampion of the world for its liberation 
from the degrading slavery of strong drink. 
(Cheeit.) If England needed reforms, the 
people must reform themselves. No parlia- 
ment could rerorm a drunken people. (Hear, 
hear.) Lei them avoid strong drinks, and 
all necessary reforms would be safe. (Hear.) 
In conclusion, he begged to express his fer- 
vent hope, that ere long, kingdoms and 
nations would cease to be divided in this 
great cause, and that society urould know no 
other difference than that which existed be- 
tween intemperance and sobriety. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Mr. Garbison, explained that he did not 
wish to be understood as saying that any man 
ought to be marked for not enrolling himself 
in this society. He had not found fault with 
persons in America, because they were not 
enrolled against slavery, but because they 
ware ^lO^sUvety men ', if a man had a consci- 



entious objection to joining an organised 
society, he did not wish to interfere with him . 
Mr. O'Connell had done nobly : he had given 
in his adhesion to the doctrine, and that was 
enough for the present for him, (Mr.Garriaon.) 
He had pressed Mr. O'Connell to join the 
society, because he had not declared himself 
opp! sed to joining organised bodies. 

Mr. Gritbb was here loudly called for, but 
Mr. Greig, stated, that he was detained by 
illness in the north. 

The Rev. Jabez Burns said, it would be 
impolitic in him to detain them long after 
the great variety of talented speeches which 
they had heard. They had heard speakers 
from different countries, and of different 
persuAstons. They had heard gentlemen 
from America, and one from Ireland: they 
had heard one episcopalian clergymaii, two 
baptist ministers, and now they were addres- 
Bfd by a third. That was a platform, on 
which all Christians couM take their stand 
together. (Cheers.) There had been for 
a long time, much talk about a Catholic feel- 
ing a»td so forth, but it was reserved for the 
•cause of tee- totalism to bring it into active 
practice, and to make such a diaplay of uni- 
ted Christian feeling, as they then beheld. 
(Loud cheers.) There they had no hetero- 
doxy but drinking. (Cheers.) They were 
not met to discuss theology, or principles of i 
religion, but men of all classes in politics, | 
literature, religion, and science, were here 
combined. (Cheers.) He had said, there 
WBS nothing political in the society, for the 
most determined conservative could join it . 
as well as the most ardent republican. { 
(Hear.) The episcopalian bishop, might 
here join with the ministers of every class, 
in a community of exertions for the general 
good. (Hear.) An ancient philosopher had 
said, that if he could but find a place on 
which to rest his lever, he could move the 
world. That place had been found ; and i{ 
they worked the tee- total pledge consistently 
up and down, through and through, they 
would find that the world would be moved 
by it. (Hear.) Nay, it was moving the 
world already. In the East Indies, there 
were tee-total societies, (cheers,) and also in 
Australia, in Africa, in America, and there 
was now also a small tee-total society in 
*' ould Ireland.'* (Loud cheers.) He said, 
then, " success to tee-totalism !*' Success to 
it, wherever its hanner had been unfurled, 
and further progress to it all over the world. 
(Cheers.) They must however, have more 
of it in the metropolis. (Hear, hear.) They 
must train up the young to it ; and he was 
delighted that at the schools attached to hU 
chapel, from thirty to fifty persons signed the 
pledge every week. (Loud cheers.) The 
cause was rapidly progressing, and happy 
was he to see around him, to many of his 
iiearers, who had laboured with him for its 
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extension. (HiMr.) Tliere were two objae- 
tions whioh had been frequently urged against 
the society, to which he would briefly refer. 
They were not- objections of straw, raised by 
bina for the purpose of answering them, but 
they were such as had frequently been urged 
in his presence. One was, *< that the socie- 
ties were Vulgar, and if they were more res- 
pectable, people would readily join them." 
That was at best, but a matter of taste. 
Whatone would consider respectable, another 
irould not ; some might think, that to be seen 
eating was not respectable, and yet, tbey 
would not leave it off. (Laughter.) Whether 
respectable, or not, he knew that temperance 
was opposed to a vice which destroyed the 
happiness of home, which caused the jails to 
be enlarged, and the workhouses to be mul- 
tiplied : a vice from which the palace was 
endangered, by which the church was robbed 
of its most precious ornsments, and by which 
immortal souls were everlastingly damned. 
Respectable, or not, whilst the doings of 
temperance went to remedy this domestic, 
this social, this religious desolation, he, for 
one, would glory in it. (Loud cheers.) 
Another objection was, that tee-totalism, *' is 
uncharitable." He was delighted that that 
evening there had been no half-and-half 
•peaking, and that the use of alcohol, has 
been denounced ss a sin. (Hear.) It was 
said, that they excluded all from the chaarc- 
ter of being benevolent, or good men, who 
wrere not tee-totalers. He had heard this 
said in a company of his acquaintances, and 
how had he answered them t He had said, 
some years sgo, it was hard to tell what a 
noon was, in regard to drinking. It was easy 
enough to know, that one man was an out- 
and-out drunkard ; others were perhaps seen 
oceasionally to be a little drunkified. (Loud 
Laughter.) Some again were never seen so 
in public, but it was rumoured, that they took 
their drops privately. (Laughter.) Some 
•gain were muddlers, and others were so used 
to drinking that they could not get drunk. 
(Laughter.) The tee-totalism which was 
called uncharitable, had drawn a clear line 
of distinction between the drunkard and the 
sober man. ( Hear.) W as that uncharitable If 
On one side, were all who drank, from him 
who took a drop, to him who was a drunkard : 
on the other, were all who totally abstained 
from the use of strong drink. Was that 
uncharitable? (Hear.) He thanked God 
that he belonged to those who touched not 
and tasted not. He was highly gratified 
to find the American clergy so nobly sealous 
in the cause, and he hoped thst the ministers 
in England, would soon imitate them. (Loud 
cheers.) He wished to see all combined in 
this glorious cause ; priest and people, clergy 
and laity, rich and poor, and the unknown 
as well as the favourites of fame. (Loud 
cheers.) He wished to see all united by 



their talents, their purse, their influence, 
and by their ezumple too, to banish the demon 
of intemperance from this and from every 
land. '(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Whittakbr having been loudly called 
for, then rose amidst loud cheers. They had 
heard so many speeches,- that he was afraid 
to begin, lest his speech should be a mortng 
one, (Laughter.) He should keep his eye 
on the door, and when he saw them going 
out he should conclude they had had enough 
of it, and he should stop. He could net say 
he was an Irishman — he could not ssy he 
was sorry for it, snd yet he almost wished he 
was one. (Laughter.) He had attended 
many meetings in that hall, but except at 
tee^total meetings there was always some- 
body who could not be heard at the far end of ' 
the room, so that it must be admitted that 
the tee-totalers have the best lungs. (Hear.) 
He felt in a very awkward position, which 
reminded him of an anecdote. In Lanca- 
shire they eat porridge— >(laughter) — and in 
one family of seven children, there was a 
spoon for each, ftnd one of them was a wooden 
one. This wooden spoon was always the 
last that was chosen ; he felt that he was the 
wooden spoon to-night, for he wjta the Isst 
speaker, and he feared that his speech would 
be a very wooden one. (Loud laughter.) 
This was the first time he hsd addressed the 
society in that hall ; but he could not forget 
he had been the first reclaimed drunkard that 
had raised his voice in that building. (Loud 
cheers.) Since then, he had come two or 
three times ready to buret with a speech and 
had not spoken ; but now when he was un- 
prepared, he was called upon to speak. He 
wished particularly to apeak to working men 
upon what they called enjoying themselves 
at pnblio- houses. They thought if they had 
not their beer at public- housee. there was no 
happinese for them. He once thought so- 
too, but be happened to go to a tee-tetsl 
meeting where he heard facts which set him 
a thinking, and when he began thinking he 
left off drinking. (Laughter and cheers.) 
The drunkard had not a leg to stand upon. 
When talked to about his vice, he either con- 
fessed it or took the pledge. Let them now 
just see what waa the drunkard's comfort. 
(Hear, bear.) He enters the public-house, 
sits at the fire, and gets hit pot and pipe. 
Of course he is a politician of some eort; the 
landlord, or somebody reads the paper, for he 
ia too busy with his pot and pipe ; something 
soon turns up that offends his politics ; he 
gets vexed, and drinks as much more, and 
smokes as much more out of revenge. — 
(Laughter and cheers.) He then jumps up, 
and in a rage, thumps the table, makes the 
pots dance and the pipes fly about, and calls 
out, "Liberty or death." Liberty! thou 
poor slave, will never be thine whilst thou 
art the slave of strong drink. Libertj( can^ 
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never be thine whilst thou art the publican's 
slave. (Cheers.) Well; he gets drunk and 
goes to sleep, but that wont do, for the 
landlord wants to sell his beer, and be knows 
how to Jeremy diddle the poor drunkard out 
of his money. He says the man's near 
dying, he'll never get through his work to- 
morrow, for he is not taking hit beer. (Loud 
laughter.) Come, says the landlord, strike 
up a song, and somebody begins, ** Rule 
Britannia." This rouses the drunkard from 
his comfort. He opens his eyes, licks his 
lips, and joins in the choma, " Britons never 
shall be slaves." (Laughter.) This is his 
eomjbrif but he opened his mouth so wide, 
that the dust got into his throat (laughter), 
and down goes another pint, and up goes 
another song. (Laughter.) 

*' A very good song and very well sung. 
Which nobody can deny.' (Laughter ) 

But drunkards are always dry, and off he 
starta again — 

" We wont go home ttll moratng." 

and he doesn't go home as long as he has a 
shot in the locker. He finds no trouble in 
getting drunk ; the trouble is in getting 
sober. (Hear, hear.) Well, at twelve 
o'clock, this Briton as wouldn't be a slave, 
having spent all his money, is told he had 
better go home, for his wire is waiting for 
him, because for the credit of his house the 
landlord must shut it up. Thereupon he 
sings again-~ 

" A very geod loag and very well sang. 
We wont go home till morning." (Laughter.) 

Hollo, says the landlord, you're making a 
noise there, and the doors are soon opened 
wide for the " Briton." The " Bntou" is 
pushed into the passage ; the landlord takes 
the Briton by the scruff of the neck; he 
never looks to see if the kennel is clean, or 
if it is soft lighting or not. (Laughter.) 
But out goes the ** Briton" slap in the sludge. 
( Roars of laughter.) There, " Briton," will 
you now sing — ** Britons never shall be 
slaves !" (Laughter.) Where are yon now 
Briton? You may stay in the gutter and 
enjoy thyself, for nobody will touch thee. 
(Laughtf r.) After a while, he doesn't like 
this <* comfort" and having scraped his limbs 
together, gets up. He scrapes off the dirt, 
and thrusting his hands in his pockets, up to 
the elbows, finds them empty, and may aing, 
"Pockets to let." (Cheers.) He looks up-* 
the lights are out— he hammers at the door 
to try to get credit, but of course he gets 
none; and then he shakes his head, and 
begins to think he's been a bit of a ibol. 
(Laughter.) " Briton," will yon now saug-. 
*' Britons never shall be slaves,'* whilst thou 
•'* no* only a slave, but keepest men to 
make thee one. (Laughter and cheers.) 
H»vmg sciaped himself, he sett hi* face for 



home, and being determintd still to sing, he 
begins — 

" Home, home, tweet home." (Langhter.) 

Ahi home, indeed; why didn't thee go 
there at first, Briton. He manages to find 
his house, and the windowa, mended with 
many coloured papers, leads him to it. There 
he liea, in the middle of the floor ; and what 
does the Briton find at " sweet home V A 
miserable scraping of a fire. Behind the 
door there ia a long water mug, or rather 
part of one, for one night, when he came 
home drunk, after quarrelling with some 
one, he took the mug for his enemy, kicked 
at it, and broke off the spout. (Laughter.) 
On the window-board is a sooty tea-cup or 
two, and if there is a table, it is so broken, 
that it can hardly hold together. Oa the 
hob, is a dirty coffee* kettle, shedding teats 
for the tinker. (Laughter.) On a naiserable 
bed lie his children, who went to bed without 
their supper, though they wanted it, and had 
cried for it. It was a cold nigbt, and the 
rain pattered against the broken window. 
The fire, for a moment, glimmered up, and 
showed him the sorrow-worn faces of his 
children, upon which the tears they had 
shed tox their supper had become baked. 
They had gone to bed tired, after a hard 
day's work, and how little would they be 
fitted (ot the labour of the morrow. (Hear.) 
Their hard father calls for hia supper. What 
"Briten," do you want your aupper, after 
spending two or three shillings in what you 
call nutriment. (Loud cheers.) The black- 
smith was right, who said, ale is not nutri- 
ment ; if you want nutriment you must put 
your teeth to it. (Laughter.) Well, what 
is there for supper. There's a bit of the 
scrapings of a butter tub, a pennyworth of 
yellow fat bacon, and a piece of brown George^ 
so hard and dry that it made the mice shed 
tears every time they went on the shelf. 
(Laughter.) " These are his necessaries of 
life" — This is the house of the ** Briton"— 
This is the ** sweet home" of the man who 
has been shouting for liberty. (Loud cheers.) 
His wife has neither money noc meat. She 
is haggard, and has no colour upon her &ce, 
but the marks left by his merciless hands. 
(Hear, hear.) He begins again to assault 
her— his weak children jump or rather crawl 
out of bed, and throw their feeble arms round 
their father ; but he is a drunkard and heeds 
not their oriea. (Hear, hear.) These are 
the comforts of the drunkard ; a furnltureless 
house-»-a cupboard without food— a wife in 
sorrow— his children in rags— and himself, 
the scorn of others, and a burden to himself. 
(Loud cheers.) If that man took the pledge, 
God would bless him — ^his wife would blest 
him— hit children would bless himr-ftod the 
neighbours themselves would bless him. 
(Loud eheefs.> This picture was not too 
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highly coloured. If they doubted its truth, 
let them go to the rookeries, to Suffron^hill, 
or to Spitalfielde, and there they would see 
what he had so feebly attempted to paint. 
He would now ask thoae who stood aloof 
from them, what they thought of the tee- 
total societies? They had oow been long 
enough before the public. If they were 
right, all should join them. If they were 
wrong, wlij cdd not somebody show their 
error, (Hear, hear.) For what did they 
think the tee-totalers came there ? Not for 
popularity, for this was the wrong way to 
get it. He was rejoiced to see so great a 
meeting. He remembered the time when he 
saw the temperance cause, in the little 
drunken town of Blackburne, rising, as a 
spot not larger than a man*8 hand. See how 
it was now spieading; it was breaking the 
bars of the captive, and it was setting the 
prisoners free. When he was reclaimi d, he 
did not tarry in the streams of moderate 
drinking, lest he should be hurried back to 
the ocean from which he had been rescued. 
But he had taken his stand on the rook of 
total abstinence, and the'e he kept his foot- 
ing. (Loud cheers.) He was grateful to 
acknowledge in this the help of God, and to 
exclaim, '* by the grace of God, I am what T 
am." (Loud cheers.) If the total absti- 
nence society had only reclaimed him, one 
drunkard, it would have done a great deal, 
but it had reclaimed myriads. (Cheers.) 
They had not begun too soon ; years ago 
that great man, Robert Hall, had called 
ardent spirits "liquid fire and distilled dam« 
nation ;" years ^^go John Wesley called those 
who tra£Scked in them, '* Men ot blood driving 
aouls to hell as sheep were driTen to the 
slaaehter." They had not come forward 
until the foe had swept away generation 
after geue ration* — they had not come out 
until those moral slaughter-houses, the ac- 
cursed beer-shops had been opened in every 
part of the land, inviting men " to be drunk 
on the premises" (laughter and cheers) — 
tbey had not come out until the gaols were 
being made larger, and the number of the 
workhouses was increased — they had net 
come out until the flowets of the land had 
been driven from home by their parents' 
excess, to live on the wages of ptostitution in 
the public streets — they had not come out 
until the husband in his drunken frenzy had 
jumped on the bosom of the woman whom he 
bad sworn to protect, and who was ever 
ready to wipe the tear of affliction from his 
eyes — they had not come out until mothers 
bad deserted their children — until the hang- 
man's rope was stretched, whilst hell seemed 
to come up from beneath to meet half-way 
its victims— they had not come out until 
God was outraged by the belching blssphemy 
of the drunkard, nor until cholera, and epi- 
df mics had manifested hie wrath — they had 



not come out until the gin-palaces, (those 
whitened sepulchres, which, though splendid 
without, contained nothing within but rot- 
tenness and dead men's bones,) had erected 
their attractive lamps, which, like streams of 
fire from hell, were lighting mankind to their 
ruin. All these caustts were abroad, and 
was it not time for the tee-totalers to come 
out? (Tremendous cheers.) Was it not 
time to carry the lame, the wounded, and 
the dying to the hospital, that their wounds 
might be dressed and cured? Was it nut 
time to open th^ temperance societies as 
cities of refuge 7 Was it not time to rescue 
men and women too, ia thousands and mil- 
lions, from death and hell, by calling on them 
to abstaia ** from fi'thy lust which war 
against the soul." (Loud cheers.) The 
banner of temperance was unfurled, and long 
might it float in peace amid the blessings of 
the world. The light of gospel duty was 
dispelling the darkness of ihe drunkard's 
destiny. He had himself visited more than 
four hundred towns, to carry to them the 
glad tidings of temperance, and in each town 
he had seen drunkards reclaimed, who, after 
having long abandoned God, were brought 
to belong to some christian church, and 
were now by their good conduct adorning 
the doctrines of Christ. (Loud cheers.) The 
finger of scorn might be pointed at them, but 
they were labouring for those souls for which 
Christ had died, and he for one, should be 
sorry to lose his share of the labour or of 
the grvat reward. (Loud cheers.) In the 
reformation which this society bad wrought, 
it had succeeded beyond their best imagin- 
ings. (Hear.) A wider halo of glory was 
before it, and its operations would never be 
completed, until every where, instead of 
blasting, they heard praises ; until there was 
holiness where now there is sin ; until public- 
houses are turned into houses of prayer, and 
until the drunkard is so changed, that in- 
stead of having tlie landlord for his parson, 
the public-house for his chapel, and BeWa 
Life in London for his bible, he would be 
brought to God and made rich in the glo- 
rious promises of His Word. (Loud cheers.) 
Seven years ago, only seven persons founded 
the tee-total society in Preston. They knew 
what had been done, and whaH might they 
not expect would be done in the seven years 
next to come. (Hear, hear.) In this me- 
tropolis they had shown that they were in 
earnest ) they had shown it by their magni- 
ficent procession (loud cheers); they had 
shown it by their medals; by their new 
suits; and by their smiling wives (loud 
cheers) ; ihey had shown it by their chariots 
and horsemen. (Loud cheers.) Yes, they 
had shown the gin* spinners, that the days of 
their ungodly traffic were drawing to an end^ 
and that soon, over the mires of drunkennesSy 
millions of regenerated men would, in trium. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



phant delight exclaim, " Alcohol, alcohol, 
alcohol, is fallen, fallen, fallen," (tremendous 
applause,) during which, Mr. O'Connell 
shook Mr. Whittaker most cordially hy the 
hand. 

The Chairman then rose and called upon 
all reclaimed characters present to hold up 
their han^s, a forest of hsnds immediately rose , 
it was indeed an inspiring sight ; it was felt 
as such, and a loud enthusiastic shout of 
triumph was raised by the thousands who 
filled the hall. The Ghairmna then read the 
pledge of the society. Thanks were voted 
to him, which he briefly acknowledged, snd 
the immense meeting after singing the dox- 
ology separated, long to remember with the 
highest gratification the delightful proceed- 
ings which it was their privilege to witness. 



DESECRATION OF THE SANCTUARY 

(From a dnretpondent.) 

You may perhaps imagine my feelings, on 
observing, within the walls of our parish 
church, on Sabbath day, the follpwing piece 
of the most vile production the agents of 
Satan ever ventured to place there, in the 
form of a notice, which I copied, and runs as 
follows : — 

<*To the churchwardens and overseers 

of the parish of , and to all 

whom it may concern. 

*< I, A. B., now residing at the inn, 

in the parish of , and for six months 

last past having resided in the said parish, 
do hereby give notice, that it is my intention 
to apply at the next general annual licensing 

meeting, to be holden at , on the 

day of , for a licence to sell exciseable 

liquors by retail, to be drunk in the house, or 
the premises thereto belonging, situate in 

the street, in the said parish of , 

called the inn, and now used as an 

inn, alehouse, or victualling-hoose, snd 
which I intend to keep as an inn, ale-house, 
or victualling-house. 

"Given under my hand, this '— day of — 
"A. Boniface.*' 

Is it not time, I would now ask, for the 
church especially, and all my brethren, to 
awake from their lethargy, to shake off such 
corruption, and cleanse themselves from such 
filth and degradation. Be wise in time, and 
provoke not the Almighty by so polluting his 
temples. The feelings of the pious Chris- 
tian must be of no enviable description, 
when entering the courts that are dear to 
him, to have his eyes disgusted, and his 
heart pained, at the sight of such abomina- 
tions; well might it be said, ** our bouse is 
left unto us desolate." 

Let us then petition, and agitate till we 
have it removed; and, Oh, ye senators! 
learn true wisdom, and dare not trifle with 
the offended Majesty of heaven, or expect 



the vengeance of a just yet angry God, is the 
earnest appeal of a sincere friend. 
Ross. Herefordshire. T. S.' S. 



EAST INDIES. 

•'Delhi, Dec 19th, 1839. 
•* Dear John,— *By the blessing of Provi- 
dence I am still alive, and, what will giro 
you scarcely llssa delight to hea% I am an 
altered man. Adversity, and illness unto 
death, have wroufiht great changes in me; 
bat I had better give you an acoount of what 
has happened to me since I left you, four 
years ago, a cursed and silly drunkanl. 
Never shall I forget my feelings when I 
awoke the morning after that fatal night, and 
found myself bound to a service which I 
detested. The idea of perpetual banishment 
from my country, and the certainty of leaving 
my bones in a foreign land, almoat drove me 
to distraction. I remained in that state, 
driving away reflection as far as possible, by 
drinking as much spirits as my pay would 
afford, till'long after I had arrived in India. 
Here sijtns of diseased liver were not long in 
showing themselves, and the doctors looked 
on me as a doomed man. I could feel the 
fatal enlargement in my side, and not till 
then did I think of leaving off the use of the 
poison which was killing me; and at this 
anxious time I fortunately got acquainted 
with a comrade of the name of James Steven- 
sou, also a Northumberland man, who was a 
staunch tee-totaier, and, by acting on [its 
principles, had preserved his health here for 
twelve years, whilst hundreds of his fellow- 
soldiers, who were without his wisdom, fell 
victims to disease. By his advice and exam- 
ple my mind was strengthened, and I prac- 
tised temperance, drinking only pure water 
for the last nine months, and at present I feel 
myself better both in spirit and body than I 
have been for many years. Oh, John, if you 
have not done so, let me beg of you to lose no 
time in joining a tee-total society. Oh, tbat 
I had been so blessed years since. What 
'misery and sorrow would it have saved me! 
We have got up a temperance association 
among the soldiers here, which is weekly 
increasing in numbers. We have now thirty 
members in it, and I am secretary to it. We 
find that we can get many little comforts now 
with the money that drink used to swallow 
up. We often think what a pleasure it is to 
know that we are engaged in the same great 
work with so many of the wise and good of 
our own dear country. The natives here 
seldom or ever taste apirits among tbemaelvefl^ 
and this accounts for their escaping the 
fevers aod diseases .which l^U. «o many 
Europeans. *< Alexand&r Thokpsom." 



T. Harjette, Printer, 10. Craven BuUdings. 
Drury Lane, Strand. 
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MEDICAL MEN AND TEE-TOTALISM. 



PHYSICAL EFFECTS OP INTEMPERANCE.* 



Under this title a pamphlet has re- 
cently appeared, and the only fault we 
can nnd with it is» that it is too short. 
The able writer of it has done much, 
and we hope that other productions 
will issue from his pen, for the further 
development of the desolating effects 
which ne has undertaken to trace to 
their cause. There are several cir- 
cumstances which impart an extraor- 
dinary interest to this little work, and 
one IS, that it is the production of A 
MEDICAL MAN. Many, nay most of 
the leading physicians, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, have borne their testi- 
mony to the dreadfully pernicious ef- 
fects which the use of spirituous liquors 
produces on the human frame. Before 
Father Mathew undertook his mission of 
mercy, he fortified his case with the so- 
lemn and deliberate opinions of certain 
surgeons in Dublin, whose skill has 
grained for them an European reputa- 
tion ; andthe author of*' Anti-Bacchus't 
has published a list of physicians and 

* Tbe Pbthcai. ErrscTi or Imtbmpbbamcib 
exhibited in the morbid infiaence whicli ardeat 
spirit exerts upon the Human ConstitutioD, By 
CMABI.B8 TnoBMHiLL, Sufgeon. London, 1810. 
JPaaeo, Felenteiler JScac^pp. (1. 
t Vide pp. 39. 

yroL, I.] 



surgeons, including nearly all who enjoy 
any repute in the profession, and they 
unanimously combine in condemning 
the use of those drinks against which 
the tee-totalers have undertaken the 
crusade. It mieht be expected that 
such admissions from these Leviathans 
of the " healing art," would have exer- 
cised great influence upon the smaller 
fry who undertake " to kill or cure," 
and who succeed in the former if they 
do not accomplish the latter. It isj 
however, a lamentable fact that medi- 
cal practitioners, whether they be those 
gentlemen who drive cabs in towns, or 
tnose who ride cobs in the country, 
contribute much to the repute in which 
spirituous liquors are held, and conse- 
quently to the extent to which they are 
consiAried. Most of our modem doctors 
are equally the friends of the distiller 
and the sexton. We know well that in 
attacking the faculty, we are attackinji; 
a hornet's nest, ^w men are consi- 
dered of more importance, and perhaps 
no class of gentlemen exercise stronger 
and yet tenderer influence upon fami- 
lies, or upon individual members of 
them. We are the last to doubt the 
skill or to under- rate the important 
fliQctions of an accomplished surgeon. 

2 L 
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There are, however, many — and, alas, 
too many, who, hy their scanty attain- 
ments and ruthless practice, are ill 
calculated to be entrusted with the life 
and limb of their fellow-men. Our 
system of surgical and medical educa- 
tion, may be theoretically good; but 
all who know the loose habits, the ex- 
cesses, and the rouHsm which so gene- 
rally accompany what is called " walk- 
ing the hospitals," will wonder, not 
that we have so few good surgeons, but 
that we have not more bad ones. It is 
true that the ejtaminations previous to 
<' passing,'' are, to a certain extent, a 
guarantee that the aspirants to Escu- 
lapian honours, posress a^iven amount 
of knowledge, ^ut how do they pre- 
fkare themselves for such examma- 
tions ? In some departments, a per- 
sonal routine attendance is more re- 
garded than severe mental application 
or scientific exnerience ; whilst in other 
departnr.ents, toe preparation is effected 
by the grinding process — a process of 
artificial ctamminSy which consists in 
an experienced pedagogue preparing a 
young man to answer certam questions 
without knowing exactly the why or the 
)H^Jierefore. Students are **made up" 
for examination, as horses are for a 
fair; and a '' grinder" is to them pre- 
oisely what tne nadding, the wad- 
ding,, and the bustles of a West End 
w^msle are to a misshapen frequenter 
of Alnaacka'. 

J, Cue of these •'well crammed" young 
eentiem^Jn* on his arrival in some rural 
oistrict, i^ looked upon as a prodigy of 
learning. He generally belongs to a 
family of acme standing, and thus a 
footing is at once given to him in his 
neighbourhood. His visits to London 
have greatly improved his external ex- 
perience ; a certain air of iim has in- 
fusedi itself into his earlier manners ; 
and it is at once concluded, that the 
advancement of his professional f now^ 
ledge has at least been in proportion 
to th« improvenoent in his "outward 
raan." The fashionable metropolitan 
tailor, and th« hospital Jhecturer, are 
presumed both to have dona their work 
similarly well. A facetious writer, in 
sDeaking of the shop of a country, apo- 
thecary, has said—" The window dis- 
played some half-dozen of plethoric 
bulbous bottles filled with coloured 
water, displaying, on their protuberant 



sides, antique symbols of astrologic 
quackery. The mysterious triangle, 
tne influential crescent, tailed and un- 
tailed planetary signs, impressed many 
a gaping rustic with an awe and respect 
for tneir potent contents, which would 
have been wonderfully abated, had in- 
telligible English inscriptions informed 
them what they really held. A few tin 
covered gallipots, filled with the sim- 
plest vegetable unguents, bore the 
crabbed inscriptions of the old and ex- 
ploded pharmaceutical nomenclature ; 
and here and there a glass jar filled 
with spirits, displayed some monstrous 
freak of Nature, in the shape of a ju- 
venile pig with six lees, or an embryo 
Iamb with none. Tnese, with some 
poppy heads, 

" And a bvfrgarly account of empty boxes. 
With rose le»ve« scattered to make up a show.** 

completed the stock in trade. 

In the medical practice there is a 
g^reat deal of useless mystification ; the 
simplest drugs are called by the hardest 
names ; even pure water is termed 
aqua pura^ and all this is for no other 
purpose than to make the " Doctor" a 
man of more multiplied importance. 
His profession is essentially one of 
''crarte and mysterie," as the old 
deeds have it ; and in nine cases out of 
ten, the village pump would effect a 
cure, or prevent a disease much better 
than the village apothecary ; the gen- 
tlemen themselves are aware of this, 
and hence their jealousy of the humble 
hydraulic conductor. But after all, 
simple water is the moat useful ingre- 
dient to the compounder of medicines. 
Two-thirds of the pint mixturei which 
they send out, at the pretty price of 
half-a-crown, and so tastily hooded 
with nicely scissared tinted paper, are 
little better than coloured water, with 
some harmless, but rather unpalat- 
able adjunct to make it tasie like physic. 
In fact, once in hb life, the writer met 
with a candid doctor ! and he admitted 
<^ that it was necessary to give patients 
somethingy but that it was often very 
difficult to know what to give them, 
because they wanted nothinsr^ and that 
the only way to meet the difficulty was, 
by giving them something which would 
do them ho harm, and coutd do no 
good, except forming an item in the 
bill." This is onJy one peculinrity of 
the physic vending fraternity; and it 
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is far more harmless than that we are 
-about to mention. 

None know better than medical men, 
the baneful effects of spirituous liquors. 
Those effects are displayed in many of 
their books of study ; and instances of 
them are daily brought under their own 
eyes. Coroners,* mad- house keepers, 
and medical men ought, if conscientious, 
to be the standard bearers of tee-to- 
talism. Many years ago, an American 
surgeon wrote a treatise, in which he 
traced the first existence, or the 
fatal termination of almost ail the or- 
dinary diseases, to the use of ardent 
spirits. On the other side of the At- 
lantic it created a great sensation, and 
it was re-printed with permission in 
England, in one of the early numbers 
of that useful work of reference — ^the 
<* Pamphlbtbbr," But why refer to 
written works? What is the daily ex- 
perience of medical men? We repeat 
that none know better than they, that 
it is the use of strong drinks which 
produces local derangement and dis- 
ease ; spotted livers — affections of the 
heart — insanity — and frequently death 
i*vself, often by lingering illnesses, fre • 
quently by apoplexy, and sometimes 
even by spontaneous combustion. Me- 
dical men cannot but know and see 
these things — they know them by 
theory — they see them in the persons 
of scores of dying drunken sinners. 
But notwithstanding this circle of ruin 
in which they move, they remain in- 
sensible to the evils of the havoc which 
the daemon of intemperance is spread- 
ing. They see the strong man tall his 
victim — ^they behold lovely woman be- 
come his prey — they hear widows and 
orphans curse his sway, and yet they 
pay homage to his throne — they know 
that his attendants are as messengers 
of death, and yet they follow in his 
train. 

It is an undeniable fact — a fact for 
the truth of which we may appeal to 
every family, and almost to every adult 
individual, that medical men, not only 



• Mr. Waklo/, M.P.. surgeon. Edttor of " Tk^ 
Lancet." and one ef the coroners, for the County of 
Middlesex, ha« declared bis conviction, that from 
10.000 to 15.000 persons die annually in London 
from the effects of grin diinidng. without any In 
quests being held over them. He says also, that 
of those over whose bodies Inifuests are held, more 
thaa a thousand ayear are brought to their end by 
dram drinliing. 



by their practice in social intercourse, 
but by their language, and often by 
their professional advice, inculcate the 
use of spirituous liquors. Their ex- 
ample is indescribably hurtful — .for 
those who see them drink strong drinks, 
and particularly those who are them- 
selves attached to the use of them, 
argue thus. They say, " if they were 
hurtful, the doctors would know It, and 
would not drink them; but they do 
drink them; and therefore they are not 
hurtful." In reply to this, we might 
refer to the array of first- rate medical 
testimony to which we have already 
directed attention; and similar tes- 
timonies might be multiplied to al*^ 
most any extent, as they are to be 
found in almost every medical work. 
We have dwelt at such great len^h 
upon the medical profession, because 
of a solemn conviction of the im- 
portance of medical men being en- 
listed into the cause of tee-totalism. 
We will not say that their co-operation 
is absolutely necessary for the triumph 
of the cause, but their assistance would 
greatly contribute to its speedy and 
happy consummation, in the same 
manner as their hostility, whether pas- 
sive or active, or both, must neces- 
sarily retard it. They belong to a pro- 
fession called ** Liberal," and we cannot 
bring ourselves to say, that any (elfish 
feeling influences them in opposing -ttee- 
totahsm, or witholds them from coming 
forward ^in its support. Certain, how- 
ever, it' is, that total absftinence (al- 
though it can never remove the ills to 
which flesh is heir) will materially di- 
minish the demand for phjrsic, and 
occasion a proportionate falling off in 
the receipts of the phytic vehder. 
Many an apothecai^ has pretty pick- 
ings, merely from sellitig these^atives 
which are required after a flight's hard 
drinking; aiid how much greater are 
the profits they reap from the nume- 
rous tonics which are necessary to 
regulate the system which too much 
drinking has disorganized. Add to 
this the frequent severe attacks, the 
confiirmed diseases, and the frightful 
accidents which -arfe the resnlt of in- 
toxication,--«nd a person, by no means 
inclined to be harsh in his strictures 
upon medical men, will at once admi 
that they have good cause, sefjisk 
speaking, to dread and oppose the 
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greas of total abstinence. We do not 
say that medical men allow this sel- 
fishness to influence them ; we only 
describe the temptation they are under 
to yield to it. Mr. Thomhill certainly 
has not yielded to the tempter. His 
practice is in a district in which intem- 
perance has been and is widely spread. 
In the district of the Stafibrdshire col- 
lieries and iron works, including Wol- 
verhampton, Bilston, West Bromwich, 
Dudley, Darlaston, Wednesbur^r, Gospel 
Oak« Sedgley, &c., the population work 
hard and drink hard. The colliers, the 
foundrymen, the modellers, the casters, 
and those who toil in the heat of the 
huge belching blast furnaces, have long 
been the victims of excess. Their pre- 
judices, their ignorance, and their avo- 
cations, have led them, more than 
freely, to indulge in the noxious cup. 
Amongst these, the professional labours 
of Mr. Thornhill are cast, and he men- 
tions (pp. 43) a curious fact which has 
come under his observation, and which 
of itself is sufficient to show how in- 
temperance injures the human frame, 
sapping its strength, and preparing it 
for su&ring, unfitting it for endurance, 
and predisposing it to ruin. Intempe- 
rance destaroyB health ; and how then 
can the intemperate man bear up 
against any additional burden (occa- 
sioned by disease or accident) which it 
reiqnires ««U the influence of nealth to 
diftiwU^ Our author says— 

'^ If the liDibs, ifor example, become the 
seat of injury, and there be either a large 
comi^liml^d iNnnid«t>abad^-fractured bone, 
it !»-, not ubcpnamen tA witness sach high 
eoni^tatioiMl iriilatiwai as ultimately to ter- 
minMte'tiiii ffktal <oll«pse. Even a simple 
ser«tdb> «iU often put on the moat frightftil 
syn^toms t.^andr.aometimeft laid defiance to 
the/bdalrf oACKrt«A:n«anfi. • Among tfae^ooaW 
heavfi^, an(i..{>arte!r-kr««rerS'Of the metre-* 
polia-r-A..v.«i>y drsaken aet of men-^-it is 
fottocttliAt eve9.,ibe very slightest aeciflenis 
are oft«ii,fiat«ly while thus robust and ttmpe^ 
tatfi etlUov^ of. South Siaffbudsbire, who 
Speqdft half his . time in the bowels of the 
eactkf'and who ifr oonstantVy exposed to acci- 
deskts^f thoaosi fearful kind, is enabled to 
sustain witki impunity the s^veie injuries 
which arise j5?eA the natuve of his daily em- 
ploymsfit/' 

It is tmn^cessaiy to temarlc that 
drunkards are more than any exposed 
to accidents, which, are likely, in Mem, 
to lead to8uclufiit|aU6^1|)s. We kogw 



not whether the hospitals in London 
and the large towns have any compa- 
rative statistics upon this point; if 
they have not, it would be well if they 
had, for we have no doubt they would 
show that a great proportion of the ac- 
cidents which occur, happen to drunk- 
ards ; and that of such as suffer imder 
them, the drunkards are far mott dif- 
ficult to cure, if cured at all, than those 
whose lives have been sober. When 
the nation is si^ciently alive to the 
importance of the total abstinence 
movement, it will not, as it is now, be 
too much to expect that our hospitals, 
and all the other public institutions, 
will be directed to dlrsw up and publish 
such details as experience may justify, 
to establish and enforce the claims of 
Strict sobriety upon all who seek for 
the welfare of man in all the relations 
of life, whether individually, domes- 
tically, or socially. Another of "the 
physical effects of intemperance" is, 
that it exposes those who have in- 
dulged in excess, " to the first attacks 
of any epidemic or contagious disease." 
Where is the man who has not wit- 
nessed this? Intemperance leaves a 
man poor; it leaves him either inca- 
pable of taking nourishing f }od, or un- 
able to purchase it ; it also leaves his 
family in rags and filth. These alone 
are powerfully predisposing causes to 
contagion. It is amongst such that 
we find fevers originate ; and amongst 
them they prevail most malignantly 
and fatally. Often is the father the 
conductor of the fatal destroyer into 
the bosom of his own family; often 
does he bring from his haunts a ser- 
pent into his own household to destroy 
himself, his wife, and their offspring- 
When the Almighty discharged a vial 
of wrath upon this land, and we saw 
the cholera go forth on its career of 
desolation, the drunkards were slain to 
mark its progress. The Writer of this 
article was m Staffordshire in 1832, 
the period of the awful visitation which 
was most prolific in horrors. We are 
told that then 'Hhe irregular^ the dis- 
solute^ and the depraved — in other 
words, common drunkards and dram- 
drinkers — ^were those most susceptible 
of the cholera's influence, and least 
capable of eluding its grasp." We 
well remember visiting the cholera 
hospital on the race- course at Wolyer^ 
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bampton, in company with Dr. Simp- 
kiss, a highly intelligent man, who, at 
every step, made some remarks confir- 
matory of the solemn and awful illus- 
tration of the drunkard's doom. Again^ 
with what melancholy force was the 
same truth attested by the depopulat- 
ing mortality which raged in a place 
near Wolverhampton, called '* Hell's 
Lane 1 ' ' Has the awful warning been of 
any avail ? Has a total abstinence so- 
ciety been formed in that strong-hold of 
excess, in which death and putridity 
seemed to have entered into a compact 
with each other, to speak through 
deeds of appaling terror to the hearts 
of drunkards? Have sobriety and 
righteousness been there established ? 
or does the unreclaimed sot, who saw 
his kindred die, mark his gratitude to 
God who spared him by continuing to 

— ** Reel oyer his full bowl, and when 'tli drained. 
Fill up anoUier te the brtm. and langh 
At the poor bnf bear^DsATH !" 

But we proceed from the considera- 
tion of these general " physical effects 
of intemperance" to notice others 
more minute, but still more extended 
in their operations, and neither less 
fearful, nor less fatal in their action. 

In order rightly to appreciate the 
physical evils of intemperance, some 
Knowledge ought to be had of the con- 
struction of the human frame, in order 
that the readiness with which it is dis- 
arranged, may the more fully appear. 
To convey that knowledge here is, how- 
ever, totally at variance with the ex- 
tent to which this essay is necessarily 
restricted. Suffice it then to say, that 
the arrangements of the several parts 
of the system are most complicated; 
that their sympathy with each other 
is most minute and perfect, and that 
an indescribable delicacy of function 
and of structure pervades the most im- 
portant portions. Glance at the circth- 
kiting and at the respiratory systems. 
What can be more perfect, and yet what 
can be more attenuatedly delicate 1 
The heart pulsates not less than 100,900 
times in each twenty- four hours: life 
or death depends upon each of these 
pulsations: they a^in are regulated 
by the minutely delicate arrangements 
already referred to, and these arrange- 
ments, the least excess is calculated to 
injure or disorganise. How mysterious 
are the passages through which the 



vital fluid travels : how complex are the 
filtering processes which it undergoes ! 
As the olood undergoes these various 
processes, it gives up '< this or that 
element of its composition for the es- 
tablishment and recruit of the various 
tissues and for the formation of the 
various secretions which perpetually 
take place." (pp- ^0 A considerable 
loss 18 thus sustained, and it is to repair 
that loss that food is taken. And here 
again in the processes which each meal 
undergoes, we have a repetition of all 
the minute and important processes 
abovementioned, and all the machinery 
and "elaborate ranee of organs" before 
alluded to are called into action. Thus 
it is from new supplies of blood that 
the system is upheld : these new sup- 
plies of blood flow from new supplies 
of food. As it is into the stotnacA that 
this food is received, and as it is there 
digested, that organ will necesarily 
occupy an important portion of our 
remarks. Hence, as Mr. Thornhill 
observes, how just is the remark of 
the poet, when he says of the sto- 
mach : — 

*' It it the itorebouie and the shop of 
The whole body True it ii 
That It reeefvei the general food at first * 
But all the cranki and offices of man. 
The strongest nerves and small inferior veins 

FBOM it KICBIVB that NATUSAL OOlirBTIMCB 

Whbkbby thbt livb." 
What then is this stomach? We 
cannot describe it better than in the 
words of Mr. Thornhill. He says, 
(pp.27)- 

■* The Btomtcb it a hollow poucb somewliat 
resembling a bagpipe in form, capable of con- 
taining from about a pint and a half to two 
pints of fluid. It is, in common with the 
inteatina! canal, lined with s very delicate 
and exquisitely seDsitive membrane. This 
membrane, to use the phrase of a popular 
writer, *if no ikiektr ^um gold lea/;* and it 
is well known that a leaf of gold can scarcely 
be touched without destroying or at least 
injuring it. In like manner, the stomach is 
readily inconvenienced by having any thing 
brought into contact with it that is of dele« 
terious tendency; — a kind provision of nature 
in order that mankind may not err in their 
choice of aliment. Now, in the healthy 
state, the blood-vessela that ramify through 
every part of the stomach are so small as 
scarcely to be discemable to the naked eye, 
except here and there, where a faint line 
may bo traced branching off in various direc- 
tions, indicating that it is supplied with the 
necessary quantity of blood for organiiation. 
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Pot, almost immeditteiy after spirits bave 
been ciruuir, a great cbaoge is produced ; and 
the channels that faeretofore were invisible, 
on account of their minuteness, become so 
iurgid toith bloody as not onljr to be prominent 
and perceptible to the naked eye, but to pre- 
sent alaaoat the appearanee of a red patch- 
work «f reeselst This is occasioned hj the 
debilitating effect which is produced upon 
the retureing vessels of the part, through 
diminished nerrous energy, and by the increa* 
Bed Tiolence with which the blood is driven 
til rough ths arteries frenerally from absorp* 
tion of the spirit — causing it to disien<1 the 
weakened coats of the vessels of the stomach 
which the spirit hss temporarily paralyaed. 
That audi an effect is absolately produced 
«pon the atonach is evident, not ealy from 
the train of symptoms to which it gives rise* 
but from the sppearances which have been 
wituea^ed after death." 

Onr atithbr' harmg proved this by 
reference to experiments tried upon 
dogs a!nd' animals, proceeds thus, (pp. 

**SH^f condition must, of course, more 
or less, p/event the secretion of gastric^juice, 
and, therefore, materially interfere with the 
di>^e&tive process. The contrast which exists 
between the smooth, glistening, and almost 
ftemi-transparent appearance that marks the 
heallhj stomacli, and the fiery aspect which 
i8 80 quickly kindled up through the action 
and tnfluence of diffusible stimuli, is great 
indeed t Such an injected state of vessels is 
reckoned among the ebaracteri^ticphenomena 
of inflamation : and inflamation is not unfre- 
quently th^ axtuaJ result of a draught of raw 
spirits. 

^^.Bttithe delicste membrane undergoes a 
strange- stteration in the hakitual dram- 
drinker* , It not only becomes temporarily 
injected by the contact of spirits, but it seems 
graf'uatly to acquire a permanent turgessence 
of resseh. Hence arises that unpleasant 
nausea and excitability of the stomach which 
ar^jex^ecieiioed eaob nswaisg ere the wonted 
ptftaAnonis resorted %9* r Tbo?«[W^o-have been 
io Ui^hs^fffiW^rii^f^g in f pirit^^us l|quors 
«1»>.Wf*l «M»t^e tes|imf\ny ,to this fact. , They, 
csui.ijp^alc \Uf,^o^!^t t^rmq of t]ie great incotr 
T^onjencei th^y. .p^perieiKe in the mort>ing 
after the, nigKt*8 (iebau^h. Tbey can tell of 
the.unossy sensutiprts^wKh \fr'hicij the stomach 
is oppressed-— tixe he* vy losd Srtd the over* 
P«werrng -rishSei' *i wlis*' wh*el» itlaVioute, and- 
^0 ft^i^ffeot buft^4i0i4«as:i3£R)ntS'it makes to 
'•tteveitssiC'* ■ '^ r. - ,(i . , .. ,, i 



ti 



ytv. Ttiornliilt ^lius ddscrlSe's tli'e ef- 
ects of ihteraperapce jipon the thiij 
^wucoua memljraiie^/Wihich ijnea the 



« From being constantly pckled in spirits. 
it sometimes becomes gritdaally chfcngetf into 
BoFt gristly snbstance and even oltimatety 
into canoeroua disease. TttBoun, i»f irre- 
gular shape, and varyiug in sise from the 
ftireamferance ef a half^rown fiiece to tliat 
of a soMiU tea^ancer, and preseetidg different 
states and stages of-mor^id growth, have been 
found towards the, small extremity of the 
stomach, snd nearly filling up its interior; 
and instances are on record wher« disease 
had involved the whole organ which exhi- 
bited nothing more than a complete mass of 
indurated thickening auJ cancer. From one 
or other of theae Protean fotm;» of diseaie, 
the individual may be doomed to drag^ on a 
miserable existence ; and, while made deeply 
sensible of his wretched condition by the 
pain and anguish be is constantly suffering, 
lie is left |o lament hia lost health and happi- 
ness wheti U is tpo late to effect their recovery.** 

Let not the moderate drinker lay 
" the flattering unction to his soul," 
that these frightful afflictions are oc- 
casioned solely to the confirmed drunk- 
ard ; they frequently result from *• mo- 
derate drinking " and bring upon hina 
who thinks that he needs not the pro- 
tection of tee-totalism, a premature old 
age, a life of pain, and a death, which 
the forebodings of a smitten conscience 
renders horrible. 

Nor is the stomach the only organ 
which intemperance thus debilitates. 
The LIVER suffers in itself, and affects 
the system in an equal, if not in a 
greater degree. It becomes enlarged : 
a heavy weight and great soreness are 
felt on the right side. A loss of appe- 
tite follows r the very sight of rood 
produces nausea, and numerous diseases 
are the result. Yellow spots fix them- 
selves upon the '^ drunkard* s Uvery*' 
and in these spots a nasty unhealthy 
foul secretion is deposited. In such a 
state of things there can be biit, a very 
trifling secretion of btle. Bile is abso- 
lutely necessary for healthy digestion; 
upon digestion, almost every thiijg in 
the system depends ; . and this ^jges- 
tipn being checkeS bjr the wanb of bite, 
it is impossible to piciure'the evils 
whicli follo.w. ^ * ' '\\ ' 

' We have thus Ibriefly adi^erted W the 
evils of inten^perance upon the iHges- 
^jf/e organs ;, let'iis'iic/vf^ot a rjtibment 
cpnsider howit affe9t6 the organs of 
cjrciUatton' And first, as to the heart. 
Nothing is' so injurious to the heart as 
undue e^'citetiieht, bM ihisAii produced 
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in the worst degree by the use of ar- 
dent spirits. DUatatioQu pressure, and 
stiinulanis, irritate the muscular fibres 
of the heart, and, ere long, unfit it for 
forcing onward, with precision, that 
flow or blodd which is required for the 
support of life. The heart's chambers 
then become surcharged — the fibres 
which form them distend — the open 
space or cavity is enlarged — and at 
length, in any unusual exertion, their 
long over-stretched power gives way — 
a rupture takes place — and, what is 
literally and truly a broken hearty con- 
signs the wretched man to *^ death and 
judgment.'* 

But after all, it is the braiw upon 
which intemperance inflicts the direst 
havoc; the brain which is the centre 
of "the beautiful and intricate system 
of the faculties of sensation and per- 
ception.'^ Between the brain and every 
portiojn and fibre of the body, a con- 
stant, an intimate, and a most synipa- 
thetic correspondence is maintained. 
The action or s]jirituous liquors upon 
the brain is most intense. Their action 
upon every part of the body acts, as it 
were, in special combination from all 
the parts upon the brain. This action 
produces a temporary mental palsy. 
by it apoplexy is frequently brought 
on, and mental palsy, and ruin of intel- 
lect, are permanently established. Mr. 
Thornhill records several melancholy 
instances of death produced by the ac- 
tion of ardent spirits on the brain ; and 
where is there a medical man, in any 
practice, who cannot do the same ? 

Our space warns us, that, for the 
present at least, our observations must 
be brought to a close. We regret this, 
because there are many points which 
deserve notice. But has not enough 
been already said to show the evils of 
the curse of intemperance? Indeed, 
why is it necessary to go into written 
details, or into scientific remarks at 
all ? Where is the village, and, alas 1 
we may almost say, where is the family 
which has not, within itself, some 
mournful proof of the destroyer's 
power? 

Look in the sthbets : those bleared 
eyes — that tallowy complexion — that 
church-yard cough — that halting gait 
— that once erect form> now decrepid- 
and bent — those crutches — that living 
skeleton, ' filthyj sore, and diseased— 



these are proofs of the physical evils of 
ardent spirits. Through these ruins 
of the body we look m vain for the 
strength, the light, and the lustre of 
the mind. 

Go to the MAD-H0U8BB. Look- al 
the MENTAL sviciOES ! the victims of 
dram-drinking. See man, made td thd 
image and hkeness of God, chained 
down and degraded lower than the 
swine ! With such, even genius is a 
curse, and mind an affliction. Out of 
495 patients admitted into a lunatic 
asylum^ 257 had been brought to that 
dreia^lM fitate by irftoxication^ Thd 
books of othet asylums^ tft home and 
abrbad^ furnish details not less ffp- 
paling. . . , 

Follow the drunkktd to his bed— 
for HIM the balmy restorer has neither 
solace nor rest. Oh, it is in the hour 
of solitude — yes, it is even when the 
fumes from nis stomach are fretting 
and racking his brain — even then as he 
turns, thirsty, Hp-burnt and feverish ; 
on his bed — disquietude, remorse, and 
conscience, are at their work of tor- 
ture. In the words of oiur author^ 
(pp.39)- .. , 

•' Hia repose — if indeed it can "be called by 
t*.ftt name — is intenupUd by unpleasiint 
dreams; and his wakeful mon^eots are ejm-- 
bittered by tlie goadings And slln^ings^ of 
accusing memory, .^ ,, ^ j^ 

* His fevsred hiatal. /> ii^ •, 
Reelii dizzily awbile ; but ah ! too loou ^ ,^., 
The slumber of Intemperance subsides, 
And eonseMnee. that undtimo »%uPBHTjtM% 
Her venemoas brood to their poct«rf«|l ta^^j\\^y 

Gloom, fantastic shapes, devi^^;, hell 
itself flit before his maddened, ti:emb- 
ling, stricken down and yet infuriated 
mind. . . . , 

Go next to the CfifUiOH^VAao.. .Stand 
ye on the grave of a 9iiicided?>. I«nMi»fe 
of the cas^s, it is int^ivi^eraneie' Which 
caused the victim'fe deat^v.- The dimiing 
drunkard, hateful of iiffe, bttfc to k^eli- 
gion and dead to hope, thrbv^s himself 
m his paroxism of^'tfespair, into the 
doom of eternity. , In .taiC; receptacles 
for the dead, tbe.longfxanjk grass which 
waves over early gravea^js «a./t«4^i«69i^/yv 
that it may be said to be, atdinawUy^ 
waving over drunkards' tomhau Nor 
do the evils of intemperance end with 
those whom ihey slay. No ; the chil- 
dren to the third ana fouith generation 
bear the consequences of their proge- 
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nitor'8 crime. Rooted diseaaesy a 
cfijipM oflfsprlng, -mental imbecility, 
lived of sickneBS and deaths in eargr 
fife, are the eonsecjaeQces of excess m 
parents ; they bequeath to the descen- 
dants of their own loins a legacy of 
borrow, and eiyes them ample cause to 
hang their neads with shame at the 
bare mention of their name. To him- 
self, to his family, and his country, the 
drunkard is a source of scandal and of 
injury. We haye said nothing of the 
moral pesUIence wluch goes forth from 
his BXAMPLB. We haye said little 
compared with what might be said upon 
the physical evils which his vice en- 
tails; out we trust that we have said 
enough to rouse some to serious thought, 
and to induce all to labour for the 
abatement of the monster-curse which 
is crowding our jails, filling our asy- 
lums, employing our sextons, and caus- 



hich makfd 



ing in hell a fiendish ioy, whi( 
the angels.vedb. ^' *^'''' 

prfnterJlo ilk? it ma 'i 
The iffite >flh8?gssii;]/ 
ThoriiMl " ife>m'et)ill^'' thd. _ ^ 
his subjfectr wl&h^dnl^\e3 . . 
lumes to do it j^tibe. ,'lt i^l.^BtreVeld 
an admirable outUiie,' jrh^ ^art>e 
filled up by those who niiye this idpnha- 
tion and the leisure for further reading; 
wfaibt fbr those who haye not,' it con- 
tains more than enough to warn them 
from the "physical effects of intempe- 
Tance.*' It is written in a vein^ plain 
manner, and will recommend itself to 
the plainest reader, by all' abstruse and 
affected scientific terms being excluded 
from its pages. Few works iafe ap- 
peared better calculated to ^em tne 
tee-total cause. 



CONSISTENCY TRIUMPHANT. 

MX. A LAQY, 

(A Jftater •/ CU SmuSeriamd Ttm^tmet Aai6eicH&n.) 

{concluded feom oua last,} 



' Shorffy after this, Edward declared 
his afi^ion and intentions towards 
her ; he was anxious to wake Lucy his 
bride — her affection for Edward over- 
ruled' lier principles, she consented^ — 
thus Adam sinnea — 

^ He lerttpM aot to «ai 

Agaiait U» belter teowledge, aat deceired. 
«RtftMidly«vaRWBe.*' 

On the dOth of January, she became 
the wife of a Christian; jet, alas! not 
an abstainer firom that fatal cup which 
'^biteth like a serpent, and stin^eth like 
an adder.** Lucy was happy^ and sweetly 
did her imagination pourtrapr blissful 
years of lo?e to come. Edward was 
ey^ tender and a|fectionate; his manly 
spirit exulted in contributhig to the 
happiness of We fast Lucy ; the ardency 
of young att^urhment was succ^d^ by 
a deep deeply-rooted afTection which 
sweetened the bitters of life, and en- 
kanced its joys. 

Before two' yean elapsed, Lucy )ie- 
came the motlier of a loyely boy. He 
was named Richard ; and as days fled 



on^ apace, the charming boy daily co^ 
twined himself more closely around ^he 
hearts of his parents ; but aooi^ anotkier 
fair blossom was added ; another, and 
yet another, till Lucy^s bouquet of 
blossoms became lar^e and beaatiful, 
yielding odours of deli|;ht to the h<ippy 
parents. They were, mdeed» &ir buw 
of promise. 

But we must pass orer thexDanj 
years of deli|;ht Lucy expenenctd in 
her sweet family — save the eomnpien in- 
convenience and petty vexations ipf life* 
Lucy knew little but hq^piness; Ed- 
ward was ever kind ; the sun of pros- 
perity shone upon her; hut still Ed- 
ward was a moderationist in the one of 
alcoholic drink, and at times ahe (eared 
he took more than enougb^ j^Iie vas 
disappointi'd at his not giylog up. Uje 
practice of taking UttM tnj^ Hu 
temper began to be somew^f t '^ofira- 
lous, occasionally reflecting )^t on the 
houseexpentfiture ; the educaUon ^ftl^ 
children might be less expensLve. . itucy 
was deeply wounded as abe witiiitfaed 
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this strange alteration in EdwardV 
manner^ At times she felt irritated, 
and cioncealed not her displeMure ; she 
would, . with an air of independence, 
state her various needful outlays, and 
requested to know how she could le- 
duce her expenditure. His judgment 
assented to her plans of economy ; but 
his insatiable propensity for the intox- 
icating drai^ht daily increased^ nor 
could he ever be satisfied, it seemed con- 
tinually to say — give, give. Although 
Lucy was at times led into this spirit, 
it was ever succeeded by feelings of 
anguish ; in secret, her heart would 
throb with grief. " O," she would say, 
** how is my Edward changed ; for years 
I never saw a cloud of sternness on his 
placid brow ; wheii our expenditure 
exceeded our present expenses, no re- 
flection then escaped his lips; I cannot 
bear this from my Edward, this is too 
much." Then again she would burst 
into tears and weep to ease her aching 
heart. " But what is the cause of this 
change," she would say. "Ah! the 
little sups have become lajrge sups; het 
is no longer himself; how true it is, 
strong drink completely changes man's 
character. Once, Edward possessed an 
unruffled temper, a generous heart ; 
but O ! this drink has broken his temper, 
transformed him into a selfish beino^, 
g'raspfng at all to uphold him iri his 
downward course. And me, me! am I 
not reaping the harvest of the seed sown 
in youth? I was inconsistent to my 
principles^ and gave to others. 1 tole- 
rated moderation. I saw him dally at 
the brink of the fatal stream, and now 
he is fast verging to its centre. O, my 
£dward! my poor Edward! I imagine 
the end ; he will become a drunkard, 
and I and my darling children must 
participate in a drunkard's fall — ruin 
and disgriice." She at length ventured, 
to mention Her' fears to Edward,, h^ 
was. ibdlgnalij: al her insinuation, ^ind 
a^arn pleaded the powers of the gospel.. 
She meekly 'eipOstuJated, ufged upoq 
him tlie entire abandonment 01 the diri-'. 
geroug habSt^; **fof,*' ^aid Bhe^."it 
gospel 'mddferaticiii at! o'ws'yiiu to cjrtnk 
two gla's^fe tlie't'wor Avfll create anajp- : 
petitd'fbr^ RtnrVfl j ' ai^d, ^tus, when bnc~ " 
on thfe' descehti'u'is n6t easy'"^tb avoi- , 
sliding 'Vo;W WHoip.\''; TOus t^ifiy 
reasoned, and at times she seemed almost 
to have piersuaded Edward, but habit 
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had become stronger than resolution ; 
and instead of having more grace to 
support him in the midst of increased 
temptation and danger, the grace he 
had once was dwindled awav. 

Ere long, pale and trembling at mid- 
night hour, Lucy paced' at times the 
parlour floor ; and then again endea- 
vouring to recover her composure, slie 
would suddenly imagine she heard foot- 
steps, for Edward was not yet returned, 
he was carousing at the nightly f6tes ; 
and, perhaps, she thought he may be 
brought home; but '*awav the horrible 
thought,'' she would again utter,^'he 
has often been out late and returned 
well." He did return; but>ala&! more 
a child of the devil than before. No 
sweet interchange of affection now ex- 
isted, all was tumult ai^d distress in tbe 
mind of Lucy, vexUvtionandmAdnesaia 
that of Edward. 

At this crisis, Richard, who had been 
at Edinburgh, taking out his degrees, 
returned home. The anxious mother 
turned with fond hope to her child, ex* 
peetiog tQ>fiodin his heart's afiection 
an elysium; that her love, which had 
been the support of opposing currents 
since it was disimssed from the bosom 
of Edward, might find there a nest to 
nestle in. But how were her hopes 
blighted, she saii^, with agpnLsed epao- 
tion, her son, her darling son, was /lU 
ready entangled in thedrunkard's#nare» 
A fa there's example hadnpt fallen pwnjfc? 
less to the ground; a mother's <toiera- 
tion had likewise contrlbuied Its pact 
to hasten his ruin. 

Hichard had hecome ^ nightly.. ca- 
rouser with the jovial <sen«oaii8t; Lody's 
cup of grief seemed well njighfilWd ; 
but one more sorrow, and iier miser jr^ 
was complete — deeply sjie .drank the 
cup of remorse. " O the delusiveness 
of moderation !*' she would exclaim. 
*^The delusiveness of moderation ! But 
the past I cannot recall!'' As usual, 
the. great bell of the cathedral sounded 
the hour of twelve — Edward had not 
returned. Richard, where was he? 
Ag^Hin the silence of midnight was in- 
tj^rrupted by the sonorous ding — fifteen 
minutes past twelve. Lucy started as 
if she heard her Edward's funeral knell, 
or perhaps somethipg has befallen my 
chil d ; t hey w ere n e v e r s q late ! ' ' \V hut! 
twa p'clock come.u^ O mf, ,wijj heart 
will burst! tliis fataldrink! this fatal 
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Suddenly footsteps are heard— 

a low muttering sound— Edward enters 
—rage and despair are strongly depicted 
on his countenance, whilst the oozing 
hlood from his face showed there had 
been some terrible conflict. 

" O my Edward I" exclaimed the dis- 
tr!icted wife. 

«* Yours ! yours !*' he muttered out, 
" I say yours 1" " Go,*' he exclaimed, 
raising his voice, and endeavouring to 
connect his words, " and see your son— 
I have given him it— the scroundrel 
was drunk— aye, and told me flatly I 
was drunk!" 

The frantic Lucy rushed from the 
house, scarcely knowing whither she 
was going. She had gathered sufficient 
to understand that the son and father 
had somewhere met, they had quarreled, 
blows ensued, and the son sunk beneath 
the father's ire. Mingled sounds at 
length reached her ear— she found the 
police just conveying her son, her dar- 
Jing son, to the hospital. 

"There is life in him," said some 
voice. " He is sorely wounded," said 
another. « Poor fellow, I wonder who 

he is!" 

" Lucy heard no more. 
Earthly sounds affected neither heart or ear; 
One look her blue eye gave, then closed for ever 
On the tumultuous scene of grief and horror!" 

It needed only be added, that Ed- 
ward, the gospel moderation man, and 
his family, became the inmate of a work- 
house. J , r 
Thus the industrious and sober ot 
the community are incessantly taxed by 
the extravagance of the drunkard, and 
prodigality of the raoderationist. 

Ellen returned the tract. Maria 
looked upon her with an inquisitive 
eye. 

"Well, Ellen,*' said she, " what think 
you?" 

She replied, "I think, Maria, you 
have wisely resolved ; painful it must 
be to act so noble a part, but present 
pain is better than future misery — I 
would never marry unless 1 could have 
a tee-totaler !" 

Maria faintly smiled at Ellen's warm, 
though sincere assertion. 

" I shall write,'* said Maria, " to- 
morrow to Charles, and give him my 
• decision ; he will blame me — this cuts 
me to the very heart. But I am now 
resolved, the event I must^ bear. 1 



have purchased a tract the same as the 
one you have returned, this 1 shall send 
him. May the Lord grant the eyes of 
his understanding may be enlightened." 
Early the following morning, Maria 
penned the following letter to Charles : 

"Dear Charles,— Yours of the 20tb, I 
received with pleasure ; would that I could 
reply to it with similar feelings, but far dif- 
ferent feelings possess tny mind. Charles, 
is our destiny fixed? What a question! 
but how confused! how unconnected! how 
has my self-possession gone ! I must try to 
disclose my sentiments. Well, Charles, you 
know for some time I have been regarding 
the temperance question with seriousuess ; I 
have now resolved to unite, with its advo- 
cates, in an effort, not to moderate, but ex- 
terminate the vice of drunkenness and all its 
evils. Many say the gospel cian effect this ; 
but the question ia, has it done it ? Drunk- 
ards have the gospel, and they are drunkards 
still. Six hundred thousand, amid all oui 
gospel privileges, still afflict our country. 
You say you only take a little ; and so did 
every drunkard at the commencement of his 
career. You say you are a Christian ; but as 
a Christian you break a positive command by 
drinking malt liquor ; you encourage Sabbath 
breaking; Malt cannot be made without a 
desecration of the Sabbath ; of this you are 
aware, but perhaps have not seriously con- 
sidered the subject. Once 1 viewed this 
stimulant as the good creature of God; 
but how absurd was the idea, that the grain 
given by God for the support of man, was 
ever intended by the Creator to be perverted 
to the injury and destruction of both body 
and soul. 

God gave the gift to man ; 
But man, with fatal skill 
Incensate, form'd the plan. 

And changed the good to iU. 
God gave the golden grain 
To hungry fiian for food ; 
But. querulous and vain. 
He spurn'd the proEFer'd good. 

*• I once thought these liquors were good 
for the body ; but now I thiuk it would argue 
imperfection in our physical constitution, if, 
when in health, these stimulants were ne- 
cessary -for us. And this we cannot admit ; 
for perfect are all the works of the Most 
High. I likewise thought Paul's advice to 
Timothy favoured the customary nae of wine ; 
but I did not notice the particular jArase- 
ology of the apostle's exhortation— * Drink 
no longer water, but use a little wine for 
thy stomachs sake, and thy often infirmi- 
ties.' Showing that Timothy was a water 
drinker, not an encourage! of the use of 
strong drink. He was aUo desired to take it 
for bodily infirmities— not when in health, 
not for custom or fashions sake. Some 
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people Ity gpreat stress upon the admotiition, 
' Be temperate in all things.' And in order 
to justify themselves say, that intoxicating 
liquor is included in the 'all thiDgs/ and 
that therefore they ought to drink them mo- 
derately ; hut what ahsurdity such a literal 
interpretation involves — according to this, 
we might indulge in a little of all things, a 
little lying, a little stealing, a little arsenic, 
in short; a little of every poisonous product 
of nature. Whilst thus writing, Charles, I 
htLVe been carried bef ond myself, for a tran- 
sient period my mind has ibrgotten its grief. 
I must conclude; but how must I conclude? 
My courage fails ! dear Charles I dare not, 
I cannot approach with you hymen's alter, 
till yom have declared war against intempe- 
xance; till you boldly espouse the glorious 
cause of humanity we advocate. Blame me 
not, Charles; attribute not this decision to 
want of affection ; say not I commit, by this 
act, a breach of honour, for it cost me all to 
do it, except the favour of God and the tes- 
timony of a good conscience of upright prin- 
ciple. It cost me my highest earthly enjoy- 
ment ; without you I shall feel myself * to be 
a weed uptorn from ocean shore.' 

" You hare ever concurred with me in the 
opinion, that wherever there exists between 
two persona a dissimilarity of sentiment, or 
an important subject, that dissimilarity will 
be likely to form an aperture for the outlet 
of affection. Thus, Charles, it remains with 
you, whether our individual interest must 
ever be more closely united. One, in affec- 
tion, we are ; but that it may so continue, we 
must be one in sentiment. If, dear Charles, 
jou still cavil at my resolution, I pray you 
to give the accompanying pamphlet a-careful 
perusal. May the eyes of your understand- 
ing be enlightened; and after you have read 
the tale of Lucy, write to your unworthy 
Maria an honest statement of your views. 
" Yours, as ever, 

" Maria L " 

A few days brought the happy Maria 
the following reply : — 

" Dearest Maria, — ^Yours is the * triumph 
of principle;* you won my heart by the 
chaste consistency of your Christian con- 
duct, and now have ri vetted me by the un- 
swerving integrity of your principles; the 
heroic self*sscrifice you had prepared to 
make, has thrown a halo of glory around 
your character^ that the world might gaze 
upon in wondering admiration. I tell you, 
Mariff, yon have won me to the cause of tee- 
totalism;you have removed from my eyes 
the film of prejudice; you prayed that the 
eyea of my understanding might be en- 
lightened, and, like our blessed Saviour, you 
first anointed my eyes with ointment — this 
was the salve of conviction. I tried to look 
at the truths you advanced ; as I looked, the 



scale of prejudice fell from my eyes. I read 
of Lucy and Edward ; wept, and read your 
letter again ; I saw * light in your light.' 

" Wednesday week, my dearest Maria, I 
purpose being with you ; and with yourself 
and Ellen, subscribe my name, talents, and 
influence to the glorious cause of tee-totalism. 
Business calls. I will write by to-morrow's 
post. — All wel)^ from your affectionate 

"Charles." 

To describe the rapture of Maria on 
perusing Charles' letter is impossible ; 
It, in fact, appeared to her the midnight 
delirium of imagination. "Can it be 
so," she exclaimed, "or do I dream." 
Looking at the envelope, she exclaimed, 
"Yes, it is true! it is his own dear, 
dear handwriting.'* " O, Father," said 
she, raising her eyes to the calm blue 
firmament," "accept a mortal's praise. 
Thine may we live, Thine may we die !* ' 
Again she was silent, and again the 
note of praise vibrated through her 
responsive bosom. "Why? why'"? to 
me such mercies, my Father, my God !" 
She felt the prayer of faith had ascended; 
the inward breathing of her soul's de- 
sire had been revealed in the court of 
heaven ; she had experienced support in 
the hour of trial ; having acted accord- 
ing to principle in her moments of soli- 
tude, she enjoyed an inward peace which 
passeth all understanding. 

To bear up at the receipt of Charles* 
letter with fortitude, she had armed 
herself with the whole armour of God ; 
but how that letter dispelled her dark 
forebodings, and her full heart breathed 
out, surely "sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof." The day of darkness 
and sorrow has been but in anticipa- 
tion ; imagination pourtrayed it in 
prospective. But how true are the 
poet's words — 

" The clouds, we so much dread, 
Are big with mercy, tind shall break 
III blessings on our heads." 

" Adherence to principle caused the 
horizon of my brightest prospects to be 
overshadowed by clouds and storms. 
Now, I see these clouds were the p<ainful 
precursors of a more unclouded day 
than ever encanopied my dearest earthly 
hopes. Praise! praise!" again she ex- 
claimed. 

The evening was beautifully serene ; 
nature's melody harmonized with love's 
softest feelings, and even the shrill note 
of the airy songster, mounted on its 
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ifcirfV sp+ay, seemed more sweet and 
tftttifcftrf ib Maria's ear. Her emotion 
Bilh^ UbtMWhfit subsided, she left the 
apaftmetit, intending to Indulge in a 
gftitary 'ramble near the ever-winding 

ifV6r of L: . A glow was on her 

^hcek, a brilliance In her eye, a light- 
yMs iti her step, betokening at once the 
joy that was in her heart. She had not 
irandered far, when her attention was 
arrested by the sound of quick foot- 
steps^. On looking round, she perceived 
her iViend Ellen, who, at the same time, 
spoke loudly, saying, " Maria, Maria! 
dear, how quick you walk this evening," 
— extending her hand to Maria. "One 
might suppose your heart was very 
lifijht. (Ellen, looking earnestly at 
Maria, eontinned) but really your coun- 
tenance t00| looks bly the ; tell me, am 
I rig:ht or wrong ihU time f" 

Maria's face at this moment was 
covered with keori tmiles^ and her very 
countenance became vocal. " / am 
h^ppBr, indeed, Ellen;" she replied, 
"jrou were.tha ftrst to know my sor- 
rows*, most proper you should be the 
firM.parti^pator in ray joys/' Maria 
then, tnAfoldied the letter she still re- 
ti^ined in her hand, and read the glad- 
some intelligence to the astonished 
P)Jien,.,:\irhi08e h«art, unaccustomed to 
r/^st(f^ir)^ (Qh^cked not the kindly tears 
t^?^ ..tv^wed t« e^ise her throbbing: 
^rfis>»t. :>'*,H4^PPy, thrice happy/' said 
shei emV^/^ff ^f^r.friend* "principle is 
u^flpfitd ^iuii^phant*" 
4.i.Afteir,Ab^.i^*erfjhange of a few more 
heart expressions, they eommenced 
forming plans, for the approaching 
li^P^, ^'Tfi»t^ From this evening, to 
the arrival of Charles, time appeared to 
have* gained a fresh impetus, for (the 
now fo^ihd 8\\fi had much to complete in 
a short period. Her spirit had gained 
a fresh elasticity, and with alacrity she 
performed her many engagements. 

Wednesday arrived, and with it the 
Joyful Charles; they met— but who can 
describe their meeting — what language 
dan describe the deep emotion of their 
hedrts, mysteriously united by the ten- 
detest ties. But theirs were not the 
mere joys of. earth, the, wild sallies of 
romantic deligh|. Nq; ^h$y were ele- 
vated in thejr character. Holy in priur 
dplc, so they wpre.ln practice ; and it 
Iras not till theV.lia^ together bowed 
thfcir kn^e, that they felt their hearts 



diflburthened of their load of gratitqde. 
With extasy'did Charles descant on 
the heroic conduct of Maria, with re- 
ference to the temperance suhf^ct — his 
praise was sincere; and she felt an in- 
creased affection towards the object of 
her choice, and endeared gratitude to 
the Giver of all her mercies. 

On the following day, the trio — 
Charles, Maria, and Ellen, signed the 
total abstinence pledge, to the astonish- 
ment of many, and the malice of others. 
Some would darkly hint it was very 
wise of them to do so ; it would be a 
great saving, especially as they were 
about to be married. 

" But don't you think it very shaliby," 
said Mrs. G. to her grossiping friend, 
" they might have waited till after the 
wedding, it would not have been so 
glaring ; one may easily see their 
object.'* 

"Yes;" replied her friend, "Miss 
Maria was always, from a child, of a 
saving turn.*' Here Mrs. L. forgot to 
add, that although Maria was econo- 
mical, she was not parsimonious: she 
loved to save all she could, that she 
might have more to give. Thus were 
their motives maligned. 

Ellen heard these whispering slan- 
ders; but, unnoticed^ she let tHem find 
their level, and thus.saved ttie feelings 
of her friends. **AJi,** thouglit she, 
"the day of persecution^ is not yet 
passed, they who ^ilj do righteously, 
must suffer for righteousness sake ; but 
(continued she) shall not the promoters 
of such a benevolent cause have their 
reward in heaven ; here we are laughed 
at by those who vainly thin^ they can 
take poison without physical or moral 
injury. What Infatuation! Wl^en shall 
Bacchus cease to blind tl^ eyes 6! the 
people, and alt nations render liomage 
to God alone?'' 

Ellen's principles continued to take 
deeper root, while her benevolent spirit 
grew more and more expansive. She 
warmly participated in MaHa*8 happi- 
ness ; she spiritedly furthered h6i* pro- 
jects of humanity. , ' ' 

Charles propose^, and Maria fpyfiilly 
^^!%^^h ^*M /|?^ jy^^Tjey^vi^d % 
total isrp , J ^whi c|i , woi^d jlf stye i be^n ex- 
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^^ I have been thinking/' said Maria 
to Charles, laughing^, <<and I wish you 
to think with me, that as we shall not 
give any of the fermented juice of the 

frape, the produce of the brewery, or 
istillery on a certain daj/, I should like 
to g^ive the poor of our neighbourhood 
a dinner, and to have provided for our 
visitors, grapes full and juicy, and 
ought else that's good." 

" I have been thinkinpp the same," 
said Charles^ hastily, " so do give orders 
for it, Maria." 

« O, Ellen will see to that,'* she re- 
plied, << I will just step along and speak 
to her on the subject." 

Ellen undertook this part, and in- 
wardly resolved that, for once, the 
whispering of the whisperers should be 
stopped. She therefore, energetically, 
applied her powers of invention to 
render the scene one of interest and 
delight. As the day approached, the 
poor were all invited ; a large and well 
prepared dinner was provided. " For," 
said Ellen, " it shall be large, as Charles 
says those of the poor who cannot 
come are to have their dinners sent, 
and the little children are to have the 
rest what is left." 

On the evening before the marriage, 
Ellen solicited the pleasure of showing 
Charles and Maria the room intended 
for the poor to dine in; "for," says 
she, " you must give me your advice." 
On arriving at the room, how were 
they gratified and delighted to witness 
its .beauty and elegance — festoons of 
evergreens, and flowers of richest hue, 
ever and anon peeping through their 
leafy nests, at once exhilirating to the 
spirit and grateful to the sense. By 
Ellen's direction, some planks had been 
raised above the level of the floor, on 
which were placed benches, in the centre 
of which stood a chair, canopied by a 
beauteous bower, on cither side of 
which was unfurled a temperance ban- 
ner — the names of Charles and Maria 
stood forth prominently in the bower. 
« That chair," said Ellen, " is for the 
temperance advocates, whom we have 
taken the liberty of inviting to your 
bounteous repast. The benches are in- 
tended for the reformed drunkards, for 
we intend holding a tee-total meeting 
in the afternoon, and, with your per- 
mission^ said she, smiling, we will in- 
vite all classes to attend.'* 



" You have our permission," said 
they, both at once, " do just as. ypu 
wish; you have done every thing njosfr 
beautifully than we conld have devised," 

" Well, I only hope," said Elle^ 
" that we shall have many added to. 0)« 
numbers to-morrow ; we expect a sjbiost 
speech from, each of the rerormed, cha- 
racters." , 

"01 wish wc could be present witji 
you," exclaimed Charles and Maria, 
out immediately interchanging looks. 
Charles smilingly observed, "Well! 
well ! Maria, to-morrow, if we live till 
to-morrow, we shall have realized our 
hearts highest wishes." 

Maria, with a smile, gave her assent 
to Charles' observation. 

** BeAutifiil was the noptiftl motn, ••ranely bright; 

A calm unclouded sky gave token o^ 9 4ay of light ; 

No clouds bespoke a tempest nigh— 

No sounds, save the soft breeaes sigh. 

And airy sOBgstet's wairbliag note, 

WhiQfa sweet alonar nior»'a bteezes floAt, 

Fell on the listening ear." 

It seemed sweet nature's hofitfay; 
All, all iiht garb of gladness wore; 
every face was lightened up with mMh, 
not the mad mirth of the drunkard and 
the votary of the eup, but the rbhth of 
innocent joy,--the mirth that leav^ no 
sting behind. 

Maria left her father's h^^ose, ' ibf-^ 
lowffd by the sonordus <ixelanMitSdild'^df 
gome of the old domfesties, who Mti>^ 
ccrely and vehemently exolf»med, *^^A 
bless y^. Miss I Ood' bless youP'ui^ 
Others there were mingled fli the'gtPbil^ 
unable to speak; but th^ itften^dldok. 
the low sigh, q • . tiT 

•' Indicated the sHettt prayer, ' ' " ' 

For heaven's -blessiiig dn ttie yottlfiil pM)T ' ' 

An hour's drive brought thena tioi 
the pleasant village church of h — ^'^ 
it was beautifully situated, standing' on 
an eminence, surrounded bv nature's 
loveliest scenery, and seemed indeed a 
fit spot to celebrate the nuptials of the 
lovely Maria. The manly vigour of 
Charles, this morning, became more 
and more energetic; and when at the 
altar he stood oy the side of his fair 
one, grace and majesty seemed to have 
united in the tenderest bonds. The 
clear and audible tone of Maria fully 
bespoke, that she not ohljr gave her 
hand, but her whole affections to the 
worthy Charles. And as they left the 
altar where they had sealed their vows, 
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we beheld in their countenances that 
dweet serenity of expression, which led 
us involuntarily to exclaim : " Blessed 
are they who marry in the Lord ! what 
a rich reward, in the unity of senti- 
ment) is secured by the triumph of 
principle.^' 

Sweet was the noise of the merry 
peel that bore along the summer breeze, 
as Chartcs, with his happy charming 



bride and her fair maidElten, returned 

from the lovely village church of L ', 

where the Rev. J. M. had just united 
the hands of two, whose hearts were 
"emphatically one.*' 

Should the friends who peruse these 
pa^es desire to know the future course 
of Charles and Maria, they niay pro- 
bably have their deiBire gratifieil at a 
future period. 



MORAL STATE OF THE METROPOLIS. 



The able writer of " Jethro,'* in 
speaking of the horrid vice of Intempe- 
rance, in connectioB with the metropolis, 
employs the following apposite language: 
<' This is one of the most frightful fea- 
tures of our times, as it respects the lower 
classes of our eity population ; and tried 
by this test, the most alarming conclu- 
sions must be come to concerning the 
iiMrals of the metropolis* One circum- 
stance, illustrative of the progressive 
BCfmration of its morals, deserves espe- 
cial notice. The magistrate already 
quoted, [Colquhoun] s»ys, <^ the period 
is not too remote to be recollected when 
it was thought a disgrace for a woman 
(tJbsept upon holiday oocasions,) to be 
seen in the tap-room of a pablic house, 
IhiI of late years the obloquy has lost 
its effect, since it is to be lamented that 
the public tap^rooms of many ale houses 
are filled with men, women, and chil- 
dren, on all occasions, where the wages 
of labour is too often exchanged for in- 
dul^coGes ruinous to health, and for 
lessons on profligacy and vice totally 
destructive of the morals of the adults, 
as well as of the rising generation. This 
description, which, when first published 
bore the aspect of a lamentable disco- 
very, was only the beginning of sorrows, 
nor is it certain that the calamity has 
yet reached a climax. The number of 
places, however, for the sale of distilled 
spirits, in London, at the present time, 
exceeds that of the shops of the whole 
body of 'the bakers, butchers, and fish- 
mongers, united. It would appear as 
if by the lower classes, ardent spirits 
were considered the elijiir of life ; mul- 
titudes of the most pestiferous houses 
are the most retired, and the least sus- 
pected of fatal influence. The gin pa- 



laces are by no means the most fatal, 
for in them the great proportion of 
the liquid fire is drank solitarily over 
the counter, and the considerable drink- 
, ers proceed on ; but in the myriads of 
smaller receptacles, thousands spend 
half the day, and tens of thousands 
spend half the night. But many such are 
not small, for in the east end of London, 
and along the shore, numbers of pub- 
lic houses have attached to them spa- 
cious rooms, capable of containing 
from one to three hundred persons. 
Some of these are open all hours of the 
night, and crowded by the worst of 
characters. These are the chief schools 
of crime. Vagabonds, thieves, and pro- 
fligates, are there reared up in shoals, 
and thoroughly fitted for the work of 
destruction. Kindred establishments, 
of various magnitudes and efficiency, are 
spread over the whole city, and dif- 
fusing their leprous influence through 
every gradation of society. This vice 
is the parent fountain of'^ much of the 
crime, and most of the misery in Lon- 
don. On this point, shame is no lon- 
ger the safeguard of character ; " whole 
families," says Mr. Chambers, in his 
evidence before the parliamentary com- 
mittee on drunkenness, <* feel no shame 
in going into gin shops, who, I am 
convinced, when I was at first made a 
police magistrate, would have been 
ashamed of going into them ; and mi- 
sery has, in consequence, been produced 
to all the family. Mothers frequently 
give their children gin ; and I have even 
seen children beaten when they have re- 
fused to drink it ! ^ Mr. Bronghton, a 
police magistrate, gave his evidence at 
the above committee, as follows : — I am 
sorry to say that I find a great number 
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of women, and sometimes decent women 
that it is shocking to see brought up 
evidently labouring under the greatest 
sense of degradation ! He also decla- 
red his strong belief, that robbery, and 
the crimes generally that were commit- 
tedy and came before him as a magis- 
trate, were greatly increased by the 
increase of drunkenness. He further 
maintained, that it is not only persons 
addicted to drinking that swell the ca- 
talogue of crime, but that crime gene- 
rally is, " drinking in its most remote 
consequence." The true state of this 
dreadful vice, among the lower classes, 
may be best exemplified by an appeal to 
the metropolitan police report for one 



year. From the report exhibited J^j 
Mr. Chambers before the above com- 
mittee, it appears that the charges of 
drunkenness, and disorders immediately 
proceeding from it, amounted for a 
single year, to the incredible number of 
38,440, bejng more« by 7,321, than one- 
half of the entire charges brought before 
the polioe offices ; during the period of 
these, 38,440 charges of drunkenness 
and riot, 21,650 were males, and 16,790, 
were females ! These are facts, on the 
perusal of which the christian reader 
may turn pale ; but they furnish, after 
all, a very limited view of this fearful 
sin/* J. S. 



LIFE. 



Few of us, perhaps, have estimated 
the value of the life of one human being. 
He, <^ who weighs the mountains in a 
scale, and the hills in a balance,'' is the 
only being that can tell its worth ; and 
that he considers it infinitely precious 
is evident from various facts. He has 
hedged it about with the most solemn 
commands and threatenings ; for its 
sustenance he has compounded the air, 
the water, and the rich and manifold 
profusion of vegetable and animal nu- 
triment ; for its security and preserva- 
tion, a thousand safety-valves, both 
within us and around us, have been 
provided by his paternal care. In our 
bosoms, too, he has implanted an ia- 
tense attachment to life, stronger than 
any other natural feeling: " Skin for 
skin, yea all that a man hath, will he 
give for his life. To feed and sustain 
our life, the lungs, the blood-vessels, 
the heart and the pulse, incessantly toil ; 
and like their divine Creator, neither 
" slumber nor sleep." To hold ' us in 
being, the laboratory of nature is wor- 
ked without the least intermission ; 
angels are our guards, " lest we dash 
our foot against a stone ;' ' and even 
the perfection of the Deity are proffered 
as our shield. Divine justice, in one 
moment, heard the voice of Abel's blood, 
and doomed his murderer to be a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond, — ^to be a monu- 
ment of vengeance himself; and, by the 



mark on his forehead, to announce to all 
with whom he conversed, that seven- 
fold retribution awaited the moMter 
who should imitate his example. The 
holy oracles tells us, that '< murderers 
shall not inherit the kingdom of Godw'' 
The omnipotence of Jehovah guards 
us ; his bounty feeds us ; his pity hea)s 
our infirmities; his providence held^ 
our souls in life, and crowns our e»»« 
tence " with goodness, loving kindness^ 
and tender mercy." What a favourite 
of Heaven, then, is man ; and whqt an 
inestimable treasure, in the mi&d c€ the 
Deity, is human life ! Yet this precis 
ous boon, of which savages will not al- 
low themselves to be robbed withinit a 
struggle, and which every sober man, 
educated in a Christian country, looks 
upon with awe, is treated as a thing ef 
nought by those whom intoxicating 
drinks have inflamed, and bereft of 
feeling. Under the impulse and inspi- 
ration of these bomicioal poisons, my^ 
riads of the human family have been 
hurried, uncalled, and too often uii^ 
prepared, to the bar of the Eternal. 
Human blood is as lightly esteemed as 
water, and poured upon the earth wi4h 
as little revenevce. It may be said of 
intox,icating drink, as it is said of Sa- 
tan, that it ** has been a murderer from 
the beginning.^' 

Anti-Baoghus. 
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POETRY. 



TO A DRUNKARD. 

BT J. H. SCftOXTOK. 

brunkardy stop 1 — nor madly nrge 

Onwards thj besotted way ; 
Stop ! — thoa stand'st on Tniti's verge, 

And below her breakers play. 
Backwards urge thy hasty flight ; 

Leaye gaunt naisery's poison*d bowl ; 
Crime's dark haunts ; and seek the light, 

That shall bless thy bondaged soul. 

Round thee throng thy suppliant brood ; 

Naked, hungry, helpless, cold : 
Famishing — they beg for food : 

Father ! can thy hands withhold? 
Can thy ears refuse these cries ? 

Will not eloquence preyail, 
When it pleads in sunken eyes, 

Faded cheek, and infant wail? 

Hath the accursed draught congeaVd 

Human feelings in thy breast? 
Conscience sear'd and bosom steeVd, 

And, with fiends, thy soul possessed ? 
Murderer ! Canst thou bear to see, 

Bow'd beneath stern famine's power. 
Children writhing round thy knee ? 

Desolation at thy door ? 

Drunkard, stop ! Above yon cloud, 

Robed in light, behold thy God !— 
Scathing lightning, tempests loud, 

And destruction wait his nod ! 
Stop — for time is on the wing ! 

Stop— eternity is near ! 
Stop — lest hell's vast furnace ring 

With the wail of thy despair. 

Bow to earth thy stubborn knee : 

Lift to heaven thy streaming eye : 
Strait to grace's fountain flee ; 

Loud at Mercy's wicket ory : 
SupplioAte the Spirit's ray, 

Thy devotion^ flame to raise ; 
Pray, my friend, with fervour pray.:— 

Pray, till prayer is changed to praise. 
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Having had the honour to Sjl the 
office of Sunday-school >?t»llc!|te*'^i<ft^^ 
more than six years^ and havji^g44ik«-« 
wise enjoyed the pnvi1eg;e of ^hi^iug .cq^-i 
nected with the temperance society, 
whose object Id to exterminate from 
this our land, and from the woHd' tit 
large, the detestable vice of dnmken-, 
ness; but feeling consciui^s that this 
will be but partially accomplished with- 
out the co-operation and influence of 
every lover of his country, evpfy phi- 
lanthropist, and every patriot ; and, 
associated with these, wouM I rank 
erery Sunday-school teacher ; ali4 niitil 
we can get these^ the glori0u$.O0O8iiHi^ 
mation aimed at will never be^re^li%ed j 
and shall it, my fellow labourer^ sh^ll 
it be told to generations yet unborn, 
that the Sunday-school teacheft &f ih^ 
nineteenth century had the leans' mnd 
the opportunity of assisting to rid the 
world from the foulest pis^^UB-spoey ■ iii-> 
temperance, but that they ^niegl6cted> 
nay, absolutely refused tp do it? shall 
the curse of the drunk^ras children 
rest upon you, or shall the blessings, 
smiles, and good wishes of thousands 
be on your heads, and. hand down to 
future generations your memory as the 
liberators of your species from bondage 
the most stalling in its inducement, and 
dreadful in its end? 1 am convinced 
that your ignorance of our principles 
must be the sole reason, why the ma- 
jority of you stand aloof from us, aqd 
!»eem to oppose rather than a83iBt us. 
Total abstinence from all that jc^n in- 
toxicate, is the only method that has 
been devised, capable of thoroughly re* 
claiming the drunkard. The simplicity 
of the scheme renders it within tllg 
reach of every one, however sunken he 
may be in the depths of vice s|ad pro^ 
fligacy. 

That it is not only possible to live 
without the use of intoxicating drlntc, 
but beneficial for health and longjgvUy,- 
has been proved in thousands of happy) 
instances, where monsters, in thff ^pf , 
of men, (reduced to the very dregs of 
society by the use of these drinl^S,) have,' 
by the simple though sA^'amf Effica- 
cious principles of total abstinence, been 
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brought out, of the humble pit of in* 
tempek^ii'ce, and placed on a level with 
tho^ti of 4i« . wore fortunate fellow- 
creaturea who hftve not yet fallen by 
the ^1^8^ of .theiKi; these, then, are our 
trophies; these our pledges by which 
we promise yoU| like glorious victory, 
if you will but use the means and exert 
the iB^iUinf^e which you must neces- 

. s^rllx f 098uei|a. s Who can tell, but, by 
your co-operation, some poor drunkard 
ma^he reclaimed, <lome poor drunkard's 
familv ,might bc^ made hiappy, and bless 
the day to all eternity that ever you 
^ut your name to the tee-total pledge; 
and mill ^ou »t;iU refuse to do it — shall 
t)^^df iMtki^rd^jtUl CDntinue in his drunk- 
enn^88rT8^an.^V| children still continue 
in their rags— -s^l the class in our 
Siifaday-scliools reoaain unfilled, because 
Tou.tefube ti^&l themi Why this 
lethargy ? Why this coldness of heart 1 
Why Kl§ Ifidiftrthce as to the pros- 
perity ot 2Aaal* What is there in the 
patu(>e of i^px,^f;ating drinks that you 
in particular should appear so spell- 
bound by its charms? 1 ask you how 
matiy good husbands has it made^how 
many dutiful children has it made^-r- 
how many h<^9 it sent into your school 
—how many has, U conducted into your 
church — in a word, how many has it 
prepared for d dyjpg hour? Your an- 
swer must be — ^nope ! Then, shall such 
an agent as this be upheld, nay, fondled 
and caressed by you ; shall such a sys- 
tem whieh has not done the least pos- 
sible amount o| benefit to mankind^ 
but blighted, blaisted, and withered the 
prospects of thousands, nav, millions of 
our fellow-cr^atards, and hurried them 
to; a. prem9ti^«e-<Und untimely grave* 
And who can tell, how your standing 
aloof frotnitfae tde-^lal cause, influences 
that porUpu irfl^eiChristian community 
with whiqh ypif^i^ identified? to say 

' nothing .of tl^e Dkssings which might 
have retfethtWdib' the little band over, 
whifh you '^elidj?,' had you instilled 
thfr pyinciiplfS ^f lotal. abstinence into 
th^ ]pai|],dsQf ^ir/jlehlded, and, in some 
cases, bes9|;ted paii^ents. Sure I am, if 
the' m&ny plou^ men and women who, 
compose the body of Sunday-school 

2 N 
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teachers who approve of our principles, 
bat still decline to unite with us^ would 
look closely into the subject, and con- 
sider the influence their example might 
exert over others, they could no longer 
hesitate to put their names to a pledge 
which has been the instrument, under 
the blessings of God, of such an amount 
of good throughout our beloved coun- 
try. 

The Sunday-school teacher of the 
nineteenth century must feel it neces- 
sary to inculcate principles of sobriety 
into the minds and consciences of his 
youthful charge, to whom all his ex- 
hortations, all his admonitions, and all 
his warnings may prove abortive, if un- 
accompanied by the principles of tem- 
perance. How many thousands uf our 
Sabbath scholars (who might have been 
bright ornaments to society) have come 
to an untimely and disgraceful end 
through the influence, directly or in- 
directly, of the drunkard's drink ; but 
since the introduction of the glorious 
science of tee-totalism into our land, 
'how many thousands of drunkards have 
been reclaimed from habits of vice and 
profligacy, and become, by the simple 
exercise of the reason which God has 
gifted them with, bright and shining 
luminaries in this our gloomy hemis- 
phere. And this is not all ; thousands 
t)f children have blessed the day that 
ever tee-totalism found a footing in 
this our happy isle. Daily witnessing 
the benefits that accrue from such 
principles, is there an individual who 
has taken upon himself the title of *' a 
teacher of babes," that will not give us 
'his hand and heart to help forward a 
system so praiseworthy and heavenly. 
You can dt> much towards aiding the 
temperance reformation as Sunday- 
school teachers, whose whole life should 
be that of self-denial for the welfiire of 
your fellow-creatures ; and T call upon 
you to come forward for the sake of 
the perishing drunkard, for the sake of 
the drunkard's children, perishing alike 
for lack of knowledge, for the sake of 
all that are near and dear to you, who, 
I am sure, you would not like to be- 
come drunkards, to unite yourselves 
with tts in the grand struggle for the 
cause of religion, and assist to banisli 
for ever the consequent attendants on 
intemperance,— poverty, disease, and 
crime; and O may it be said when vou 



shall be called hence to receive your 
reward, " fjr as much as ye have done 
it to one of the least of these my chil- 
dren, ye have dune it unto me/* 

The Saviour of sinners felt not only 
for the spiritual condition of man, but 
for his temporal necessities ; and shall 
we, while training up our youthful 
charge, cease 1o teach them, that the 
use of intoxicating drinks of all k'lmUy 
is not only not necessary for the sup- 
port and nourishment of our bodies, 
but that it has proved itself to be des- 
tructive to the n^alth, peace, happiness, 
and domestic comfort of thousands. 
Investigate, impartially, the subject; 
sign the pledge, and practise our prin- 
ciples, then will you be able, fearlessly, 
to recommend it to others ; by doing so 
you will add to our strength, and hasten 
the time when It shall be said of happy 
England that her people no longer 
wallow in intemperance, but that every 
British heart is free. A deep and so- 
lemn conviction of this truth is rapidly 
spreading among us, and I rejoice that 
there are now to be found hundieds, 
nay, thousands of Sabbath- school 
teachers, who arc aroused to the consi- 
deration of the influence that their ex- 
ample must possess over others. 

The time, I hope, is not far distant 
when all who profess religion, and have 
any regard for their standing in the 
church of God, will come to our help, 
and not fall into the world's ranks, but 
take to themselves credit for endeavour- 
ing to eflect by their example, even a 
moral reformation in this our land of 
wickedness. 

The whole matter must therefore be 
brought to this logical conclusion, — 
means have been tried for the reforma- 
tion of the drunkard, and they have 
succeeded far bevond the most sanguine 
expectations of its most strenuous sup- 
porters; that nia^ or that woman, 
therefore, who does not comply therein, 
neglects his or her duty ; and if they 
oppose them,' they sin against their 
God, they contend against a principle, 
which the God of heaven has maide use 
of, not only to bring about a moral re- 
formation in this our guilty country, 
but to the reclaiming of many a back- 
slider, once the victim of Satan, but 
now the humble penitent, pursuing the 
course of true temperance, by a total 
disuse of all intoxicating beverages. 
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To my female friends I would say, 
yuur co-operation is especially needed, 
io order to make this 8)[stem successful 
in the pulling down of the strongholds 
of sin 'and Satan, or, as Beicher ex- 
pressed himself, '*the breathing holes of 
hail,'* and renovating the world. Your 
influence, like the olive tree said to 
fertilize the surrounding soil, which 
will greatly aid Our common cause ; 
will you withhold it? Will you refuse 
us that which you are bound to give as 
Sunday-school teachers? 1 call upon 
you, then, for the sake of humanity, for 
the sake of sixty-eight thousand of 
your sisters who are degrading thera- 
selres by living on the fruits ot prosti- 
tution in our great metropolis, and 
who declare, one and all, that were it 
not for strong dritik, they could not 
continue in such a course. Will you 
not therefore, who might have been in 
the same situation, but for the super- 
iutending hand of Heaven, assist in re- 
storing thiem to their friends? If you 
possess one spark of love, one grain of 
bympathy, show it in your selt- denial, 
for the sake of the poor unfortunate fe- 
male. But if the cause of the poor 
creature here pleaded for should not be 
sufficiently strong to insure your help, 
then 1 would place before you, in dread 
array, the thousands of poor, ignorant, 
and neglected children who throng our 
streets from day to day, who cry to 



you mightily by their outward misery 
and inward grief to help them. And if 
your sympathy is not touched by these', 
you are then not fit to sustain the 
high and holy office of Sunday-school 
teachers. Consider these thing? — lay 
them well to heart, and cast in your lot 
among us; share with us the heat and 
burden of the day; be not afraid to en- 
dure the cross, and you shall assuredly 
wear the crown of rejoicing at the res- 
toration and future happiness of thou- 
sands of your fellow-immortals. Come; 
and angels will watch over you. Come, 
and poor drunkards will bless you. 
Come, and his children will revere your 
memory ; and the inward satisfaction 
of having done your duty, will cause 
you to bless the day that saw you sub- 
scribe your name to the tee-total 
pledge. 

Help us to feel for drunken man. 

In all his sin and woe; 
And let our bright example teach 

The way he oaght to go. 

Let net our conduct harden him ; 

But fill our souls with care. 
To snatch him from. the pit of death. 

And break the fatal snare. 

Inflamed with love and holy zeal, 
Ne'er would we cease to pray. 
And watch and atrive that he may reach 
The realms of endless day. 
CbeUea. J. C, 



RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EARLY FRIEND. 



One of mv earliest companions M'as 
Charles Medley, companion in the 
fourth English class at the grammar* 
school, and companion and fellow- 
sufferer under the dictatorial sway of 
Domini Dritstien, when we studied, or 
niore properly neglected, Horace and 
Virgil at the classical and mathematical 
acaueuiy of Ravehhill Priors. 

Together we ** burnt the midnight 
oil," and together collected the scanty 
entomological specimens of the brook 
side. In our afiections and dislikes we 
were the same; he would have loved 
half the school for my sake, and I would 
have hated the other half for his. We 
read the same authors, assisted each 



other in our efforts at composition, and 
conjointly perpetrated, what we were 
pleased to call, poetry. 

Indeed, Charles was every way worthy 
of friendship, for while Nature had 
given him a goodly person, she had not 
neglected his mind ; the boldness and 
originality of his couccptioixs even sur^ 
prizing the grave aud taciturn Domini 
into an accasional expression of appro- 
bation. 

Numberless are the writers who have 
endeavoured to prove that youth is the 
happiest period of human existeuce;, 
but, fortunately, they have failed to 
destroy that illusion which is its chief 
charm ; and though Charles and I some- 
2 o 2 
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limeg whistled for a genii to unfold to 
us our destiny, yet cheating ourselves 
with brieht viiiions of the future, we 
were perfectly content with the present. 

Schoolboy happiness is but a fleeting 
good; and in the fourth year of our 
educational course at Ravenkill, Charles 
was sent to the military academy, and I, 
like the unfortunate Keats, to wade 
through '* cases, records, and reports,"" 
in a third floor chamber in the Inner 
Temple. Our intercourse was now 
confined to an occasional epistlei the 
intervals between which became gra- 
dually extended, and altogether ceased 
npon Charles joining^ his regiment and 
embarking for the West Indies. 

A few years elapsed and We met once 
more at the table of a mutual friend. 
His greeting was studiously polite, 
cold, and formal ; this I attributed to 
military pride. I was wrong; a co- 
pious supply of wine drew forth the 
secret — he was poor — had served nine 
years — was still an ensign> and — devoted 
to the bottle. 

It is useless to preach ti'mperance to 
a man in the full flood of animal enjoy- 
ment. I therefore retired at an early 
hour, purposing to seek an opportunity 
of endeavouring to withdraw my early 
companion from this besetting sin, by a 
kindly remonstrance. An invitation to 
spend a few days at my Sabine farm 
proved successful, and thither we re- 
paired, arriving on a beautiful August 
evening. Our first day passed in a 
round of visits ; on the second, we were 
beseiged b^ an old militia captain, who 
made a point of evincing his attachment 
to the king by boreing his officers, so 
that the third day had arrived ere I had 
an opportunity of opening the business 
nearest my heart. 

I began in a straight forward lawyer- 
like style — claimed some indulgence on 
the score ofold companionship— pointed 
Out the injury to his health, purse, and 
prospects, and the unenviable notoriety 
inseparable from a bon veuianL When 
I reminded him of those intellectual 
•• buds of promise'' he had put forth 
when at school, he appeareil sensibly 
affected, acknowledging that the " habit 
acquired at the mess-table had already 
ruined his mind,"' "I have looked 
every way for release,'^ he continued, 

but in vain; thanks to the tempe- 



rance of your table, my friend. 1 am 
now calm, but there are times when 1 
can see no refuge from this accursed 
plague<spot, but in self-destruction. 
The thought of what I am, and of what 
I might have been, maddens me ; and I 
heartilv execrate the day on which I 
entered the service ; but tCimpwrte^ my 
friend, 1 shall be happy yet — when the 
grave receives me." And he laughed 
hysterically. 

In mercy to him I discontinued the 
subject, and, taking his arm, we walked 
ont together. It was a lovely morning 
-^the slender hair-bell waved in the 
light breeze — the drowsy hum of the 
honey-bee mingled with the sammer 
song of the thriftless grasshopper — the 
scaly denizons of the brook leaped from 
ont their native element in very wan- 
tonness, whilst above, perched upon a 
birchen twig, n solitary blackbird 
poured forth his rich and various 
melody. 

There is a strong affinity betwixt 
material and moral beauty, and the 
contemplation of the one leads the 
heart to an ardent admiration of the 
other. The radiant glory of the hea- 
vens, and tiie matchless 4>eauty of the 
earth, had its natural efl^ect npon 
Charles — calming the agitation of his 
spirits, and calling forth those pure 
and holy desires, which are at once 
man's privilege and chiefest blessing. 

A passing remark upon the beauty 
of the scene, was followed by a regret 
that he should so long have neglected 
those pursuits most congenial to his 
disposition. *' In my search after hap- 
piness, I have taken the wrons course; 
the glitterin? heartlessness of military 
life, the ball-room and the banquet, 
when I might have found her in the 
open fields and tangled forest; yet 
from out the folly and misery of the 
past, I may ^ther wisdom and happi* 
ness for the future. From this hour [ 
am a free man, for wino shall never 
more influence those faculties it has 
nearly destroyed." 

Nobly has tlharles kept his word; he 
is now a happy and useful member of 
the community, at peace with his own 
conscience, and possessing a moderate 
share of worldly wealth, the result uf 
true temperance* 

T. H. a 
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CHAPTERS FOR TEETOTALERS, 

BY A VILLAOB PASTOR. 

CHAPTER n. 

YHE EEASONS WBT ENLARGKD AND COMPLETB SUCCESS Ot THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE 
HAS NOT BEEN REALISED. 



It 18 delightful to notice the pogress 
of the cause of temperance. ISut with 
all our boasting, that cause is by no 
means so successful as it should be, or 
as the importance of it would lead us to 
expect. We are too often so enthu- 
siastic at a little success, that we ima- 
gine we must sit down as those " who 
divide the spoil," rather than as those 
who should be prepared for the battle. 
This is a most egregious error, and an 
error which will tend to cool our exer- 
tions, and to damp our ardour, if it is 
not corrected. 

I must therefore repeat, that, com- 
pared to the importance of our cause, 
we are by no means successful. And 
one reason of this non-success, has been 
the want of union amongst the various 
temperance societies. This we hare 
endeavoured to enforce and illustrate. 
But another and no less powerful bin- 
derance is, the feebleness and impru- 
dence of some of its advocates. I would 
not, by any means, make any remarks 
which might tend tu discourage the 
zealous advocates of temperance ; but 
it is grievous to know how much this 
noble cause snflfers on this account. A 
cause BO worthy the consideration of 
the good and the great, would, it were 
to be expected, have received advocates 
of the first order of talents. But there 
has been here a miserable failure. Men 
have attempted to advocate the cause 
whose talents did not at all qualify 
them to so arduous a task; and the 
foolish statements, unjust conclusions, 
ridiculous nonsense which have been 
uttered by them, have tended rather to 
the hindrance than the promotion of 
temperance principles. 

Not many months since, an advocate 
remarked in the heat of his passion, 
** that he would rather drink a dose of 
prnsslc acid than a glass of gin ;'' and 
another, not much wiser, boasted, ** that 



he would cut off his arm, yea, his head, 
rather than taste spirituous liquors.** 
Now, however much I might be dis- 
posed to applaud the zeal of these ora- 
tor^, who does not see the language of 
sheer fanaticism couched in them ? The 
cause of temperance does not need such 
foolish boastings, such mad appeals; 
far more successful will be simple state- 
ment of real facts, and arguments drawn 
from proper premises. Now, my dear 
friends, the advocates of the temperance 
cause, do not think me severe and un- 
just, for really it is with grief I men- 
tion these facts, (and I know them to 
be sucb,) and surely it is not expected 
that one can stand tamely by and hear 
language which tends to hinder so 
noble and God-like a cause. 

Allow me, most respectfully, to re- 
commend to you the following, as a 
mode of conducting your temperance 
appeal. Let your mind be perfectly 
cool — feel that you have on your side 
the cause of truth, and speak as though 
you were sure that " great is the truth, 
and it must prevail." Let your state- 
ment be made to the judgment of men. 
Appeal to their reason, their aflTections, 
their fears and their hopes, and be care- 
ful to state nothing but what you know 
to be fact. Studiously avoid that over- 
heated and bombast style of speakino-, 
carefully excluding yourself from aU' 
your debates and arguments on this 
subject. Above all, let that "charity 
which hopeth all things, which endureth 
all things, which thinketh no evil, and 
is not easily provoked,*' be in you and 
abound. Wage warfare not against 
persons, but systems ; not against men, 
but the evils of intemperance. And oh, 
let me intreat you to let your holy ex- 
ample be added to your precepts. I 
know that the want of this has awfully 
injured our cause, and given occasion 
for the enemy to triumph. May 1 res- 
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pectfully beg your attention to the fol- 
lowing as a 8peciip(;n, by way of ex- 
ample, of bringing the subject of in- 
temperance before a reasonable auditory, 
without pretending to be a judge over 
you. 1 only ask you to tr^ the propri<^ty. 
and effect of something similar in all its 
multiform ways, when you advocate the 
cause of temperance. And with this i 
will conclude this chapter ; and in my 
Dext will show you another reason of 
the non-success of temperance in that 
enlarged degree which is so desirable, 
and which we are warranted to expect 
would have been experienced. 

The strong and prevailing tendency 
to indulge in spirituous liquors, is one 
of the momentous signs of the times. 
It militates against every scheme of be- 
nevolence devised for the amelioration 
of mankind, and scatters to the winds 
the efforts which zeal, for the interests 
of vital religion, employs to instil and 
disseminate the principles of a sound 
and operative morality. Many a fair 
plan, in embryo, is prevented from being 
developed; and even when measures 
have been taken to carry it out, in the 
fulness of an attractive superstructure, 
the workman is compelled to retire and 
escape from the wreck of his own goodly 
devices. Nothing, really beneficial, can 
be accomplished, wheu the powers 
Which God hath bestowed upon man 
are vitiated and unhinged by the opera- 
tion of a cause, whose agency, united 
with the innate depravity of the human 
heart, is too powerfully to be success- 
lijlly met by the siugle-hauded exer- 
tions of one solitary mind. As soon as 
the taste for intoxicating liquors is 
acquired and strengthened by habi- 
tual indulgence, the only avenues by 
which the heart can be successfully ap- 

Sroached is shut There is no proba- 
ility that the man who delights to riot 
in viciousexcess, should have an ear open 
to receive the counsels that experience 
is qualified to give, or yield to the in- 
vitations that the benevolent mind is 
willing to press. Every apology fur 
indulgence being readily embraced, and 
companions crowding to deepen attach- 
ment to the intoxicating draught, there 
is little wunder that the tread of the 
drunkard should be visibly impressed 
wherever he advances. He is marked 
gradually becoming negligent of his 
person— his clothes are covered with 



shreds and patches — ^his countenance 
betrays the pallid hue of confirmed dis- 
sipation — his gait 'is hurried — and, in 
the moments most favourable for exer- 
tion, he betrays the languor and inefii- 
. fiiency of an unhinged frame. Stimu- 
lants afresh are plied with unsparing 
hands; and the strength unnaturally 
acquired, is again wasted in feeble and 
pointless* exertion. His ear is open Cb 
every invitation, and resists the re- 
peated efforts employed to destroy its 
power. The eye watches, with super- 
natural acuteness, the motions made 
from a distance by the associate, whom 
no other link binds but the habit uf oc- 
cupying the same place, and raising, in 
unholy triumph, the poisoned cup to 
the greedy lips. What a grasping of 
hands, and what professions of eternal 
friendship! The very atmosphere in 
which they breathe, though polluted by 
corrupting additions, is prououuced 
healthful and exhilirating — the uarrow 
chamber with its tawdry or dij>jointed 
furniture, is again and again tiUed — 
the tale, more than twice told, is again 
repeated) and listened to with trcsh 
zest. 

But the drunkard has a home — he 
has a wife — he has a young family, for 
whom, under the most solemn obliga- 
tions, he is bound to provide. This 
sad dwelling he re-visits under the 
guidance of a clouded intellect, or con- 
ducted thither by the help of his mis- 
called friends, if he walks forth aloue 
—-his groping and sideway movementb — 
after many melancholy mishaps, conduct 
him to his resting place, if his asso- 
ciates bring him to his dwelling, the 
hour of consciousnes being past,^ the 
slow progress of time must await the 
resuscitation of his dormant faculties. 
He awakes from his dream with a tcver 
in his veius — over his frame the deadeu- 
ing torpor of mental and bodily debase- 
ment hath been spread — with its slow 
departure, there comes, in eq^iially slow 
progress^ the resumptionof power jaded 
and worn out, mubcHlar actiou re- 
covered, after the unnatural struggle of 
contending energies. Strength hath 
been wasted on empty air ; and before 
the lingering remains of native energy 
can be called into actiou, the time of 
useful exertion hath passed ajkvay. 

The appetite loathes food, and the 
arts of culinary skill, btrangers to thq 
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flwellinofs of the drunkard, if they could 
be employed, cannot revive the 1ang:iiid 
powera: The very act of the simplest 
preparation of the humble meal nau< 
seates. Its odours deaden the slender 
awakenin°^ desire for food; and the 
drowsy victim of intemperance, in me- 
lancholy inanimation, looks forward on 
a day, for whose duties he is entirely 
unfit. He keeps his chair — the muti- 
lated remains of many mishaps. It is 
unstable like himself — its joints are 
loosened — its surface is rough — the 
auxiliary nail, by which it is fastened, 
rises up to punish the hand or the limb 
that touches its unsubdued head. The 
floor, once smooth, is hollowed out by 
repeated excavations, which sloven 
hands have had no leisure to fill. The 
fire-place, once the scene of comfort, 
betrays the inroads of many an ill- 
directed blow. But the warm hearth- 
genial heat is banished — coal cannot be 
procured, the tall remains of a stray 
stake, a floated beam, or a pilfered gate, 
in decayinsT grandeur, court the dying 
embers. Mark the scattered kettles — 
the unwashed margins — the potatoe 
with its fragments— the table with its 
scattered utensils^the fish, in remain- 
ing skeleton — the water, in meandering 
stream — the untidy vessel — the broken 
Crystal, or the lonely glass — the open 
recipient of the pestilential draught! 
Are thelie animals in this sickening 
abode? Here sec the cat — ghostly 
spectre to which the blow is dealt, when 
the slender dole is held out— or the 
sportive kitten, sobered by the neglect 
of the unruly dwellinsr, with shaggy 
hair and dim eye, looking out for a 
morsel, afibrded with niggard hand. 
Perhaps above the scene of strife, is 
perched the canary, whose- wild notes 
ill harmonize with the scene below ; or, 
in corner dark and comfortless, the 
blackbird, ill-fed and ill-treated— the 
spoil of wood invaded, or bush broken. 
The walls — smoke hath defiled them ; 
or, in a corner undisturbed, the spider 
has spread his tiny web. The windows, 
patched and puttied with ceaseless in- 
dustry, or, likelier still, with fractured 
glass or shattered frame, giving admit- 
tance to every blast that blows. The 
door, a safe passage to the wind, hinges 
broken, patch-work complete, and add- 
ing the discomforts of imperfect protec- 
tion to the scene of confusion within. 



Look around — see the tools of thfc 
drunkard's art, worn and mangled by 
unfair use, or not replaced through the 
ill-directed management of the proceeds 
of former labour, or piled hi comers—* 
mark what might guide a firm hand« 
and furnish employment for industrious 
occupation. Now, you may detect the 
rusty sword— the fatal tube plied against 
gliding hare or gaudy pheasant — the 
bag for concealment, or the noose to 
destroy. Furniture once — but now its 
very wreck. The drawers of happy 
marriage-day, divested of their finery ; 
the gay crockery, now solitary spectres. 
You ask, where rest the wearied limbs 
of this victim of dissipation ? His bed — 
a dreary resting place — there filth, un- 
disturbed, hath taken up its abode; and 
the eye, sickened at the sight, retires 
from the uninviting spectacle. No hand 
has been applied to turn the long^ 
pressed pillow ; and no care employed 
to remove the stains of many repeated 
scenes of beastly intoxication! 

In such a dwelling, the bible might 
be conceived a stranger, but it is there ; 
the draught which hath swallowed up 
all others, hath spared it. Around the 
name, or very aspect of the book, a 
feeling of veneration hovers, which 
keeps, in undisturbed seclusion, the 
bible as the family record ; or allows it 
to escape, as the tattered remains of 
many a scholastic hour of early disci- 
pline. With dusty cover, or blackened 
page, it is gradually, and from «ach 
side hurrying on, to meet in the work 
of central dilapidation. Or the drunk- 
ard may preserve his volume of 

still spared — which a deceased pari^nt 
valued. ' He speaks of it, but knows not 
its contents. It is preserved to tell of 
parents, honoured and pious, of whom 
he reports himself sprung. On hi« 
tongue there may linger the early im- 
parted lesson ; but in the sounds emited^ 
there conies forth the scattered frag- 
ments of an ill-arranged and disordered 
mind. In this disordered doleful dwell- 
ing there are children, but on pale 
cheek and weak limbs, they transmit 
the germs of their degraded parentage. 
^ Familiar with disorder, their birth- 
right portion, they increase it by con- 
tinual fretful contributions. No sound 
of tenderness is heard there. The mad- 
dening scowl, instead of the affectionate 
look— the harsh word, instead of the 
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tender expression — the curse for the 
blessing — the Mow for the touch of 
kindness — and the passionate exclusion 
from the preiience, instead of the tender 
invitation to enjoy \U The drunkard 
thinks not of the immortal souls over 
which Providence has placed him as an 
oterseer and gvardian ; but by his ex- 



ample, his negligence and crime is the 
ruia of tfcefif iTauhr, audi involves their 
preseai and everlasting despair. Such 
18 a brief picture of the drunkard him- 
self, and the awful influences his eon- 
duct bat upon his family and con- 
nexions. 
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Kemoir qp Father Mathew, with tlie Pro- 
gress of ilxe Temperance Cauge. By Mat- 
thew P. Hatnes. Whyte^ Wych-street, 
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NJBiTHJKR in ihig^ nor in any other 
put)fipatj^n (]QJfie,fin(lff9 well executed 
ao,^qgr«vi|^^Q9llf;tedwitbithe apoA- 
tk.oC X0m§9r$iBiaByAM ihf^ given with 
No. 6^ol' ihi9 ili/kiigkmm^ BIr.' Hi^nes 
hki ft!MMh^tf^tm(Al^^^htl» not before 
ap|*aVed\S^h^ernlfij^Mf. Muthew, and 
hik'^ jtettoi^^'Weirtitred to a perusal 
'^y fve^y' 'tee'-tot^leri ' The style in 
w]^jbGl^,i^ is written, le one which cannot 
fajjj j;0{^4<JurQ atten^on. We make the 
f(^wit^,ejctr#ct ;-- 

^a%eM is siL flfktvfiitido againtt Fath#t 
M«tiKftw^aio9«ment, whiohckirgeg it wdib^a 
pMimMiO^ai^. Otibr aii4 cff4t tgafa hM 
Mr^tMub^wdtocliAweA all ^naexkm with 
^kk^f^ilJ^ iftM* who ek«rg« Mm with 
8uob dUMftMQ M^ mtrnm Im disi^sycd tbeni ? 
Wtet ixitltlcatiadciMy^ dM« b* beldDg to? 
VV1iW*«iil>^% i^litlibdff ^hH&a Mespe his 
li|W?'» •W"hkt''ii>'M8^tWfticai^i-reed? For 
wM pftictHMl»M''i#he ftffYtil^? These 
arii'qttestMJ "i^hich n^kt'Sb'itlstr^^a'b^ftTe 
thi^'tc^ilcti6ti'Sh»^a^yiidtiehig eiti 1^6 st^- 
staiitiate^';; aiia, k^sr it'li^ft^tiliki^t^d, h 
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has no other policy than that of his dTrine 
Master. It i^ true, indeed, that jn people 
rescued from expt-sa — with clear heads a|i4 
uuiiifluenc^d passions — will approiych the 
le^ttljAture in an attitude of gr«|iAer xv^pn^ 
pover, to ask the ramovfl of, the ymngp %pd 
th^ redress of the gzievaxuses whijsH^ .have 
laid Ireland low; but this inpcea^ecL.inonil. 
and political power, tboagh it ist^ c^miia* 
quene^ is not t^ ^.^or ihm aim af.^tmr 
totalis m. Is the pVact}ce ^f y^x^e j^ be. 
sbapdoD^, pr denoaae^,. becao^ itniakft 
people more able: to benpAipnallj gzeat^^ate 
socially bappy. and more pplitioaUr.ffwerf 
ful I J'ather Matbew ba9 not giv^ to paity 
what was j»9anti for mankiad. JProm |W po<- 
liticad arena ha staodaaloof ;. and iii«r«ligv|)ia 
disoassions— 'Which am seldom piwAtaji^le* 
nerer edifying,, and generalljr .pipdaetm td 
ranconi-'^lie does not wigagJBi TJw.'^lKoaa 
is bis standard; he axebideainQaa i£roa»'bia 
ranks^^beeaiiiSftttpen tiieitrse oCisgumiajF^ 
the 'Savioor'a blood was shed for alU>/Mr^ 
Matbew has had ^e GOi«psra$ian.of aieiBbeifi 
of vations religioiis: he and tlMf^fte«B4ie^ 
and labonred together a» bta^efe^andf* fhe 
servnivCs of a comvien MaelW^ ni«ill%Jill <# 
bis TtneyaM. - H^'siid in -Dcdilk :^ AftA> 
this gfear mor<a ^b«nge;>no'4liiplo^r-wi)l 
in4mfre'9f"mheit ti^^ti^tkf fiMiWUt wb»nt lie in 
abcNit t^ engage/ Ni^laadlord, wlKvaM^-lie 
abnnt ^ let bitflandvwfll ireiibM bSaMelfte 
find" tit efiDhe^'Mtt or 'pttipU'p^mmk «fferw 
in^'td'f^ke fif'fnay be. «His A&ly <^u««tioD 
wfi V^V^ irH^ *a t^e^t&Yeyf" tm^iiftt^ tbat 
wih%H^iiiffi^Mrtriet«nmendatii^^ il^a. 
in ad^^iHk^b^iitillMMe dr&ik t4l'M^aagb, 

thti%^u%istn4ta4f Air mH^ H TVrf i^fyfhig; 

It id ^'tfmpSuX ^iltei*^pirtM''4^ dig re- 

gr^nycaa^Wof^firiWi'*^''*' ' ^^' * 
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N<». 2.-.THS MRA. 



Thb writer of the paper which ap- 
peared in oar last, under the abore 
title, was not aware when he wrote it 
that a reply to the anti-tee-total lucu- 
brations ot Mr. Leitch Ritchie would 
appear in that number. Its appearance 
renders it unnecessary further to notice 
the essay in the " Court Journal ;" but 
for the <^ JEra"^ newspaper we have a 
few observations in store. 
. The " jEra" had its origin in the 
selfishness of the publicans and others 
interested in keeping up the currency 
of giQ. The beer- shop keepers were 
making a determined struggle ** to open 
the trade,^^ as they termed it, and the 
regular publicans reared for their craft, 
wUch they considered in danger. Per- 
nicious as the beer-shops are, and form- 
ing as they do, particularly in the 
rural districts, haunts for poachers and 
thieves, the advocates of them had cer- 
tain strong grounds upon which to 
attack the old-established vendors of 
spirits and ale. In London, and in the 
large towns, the principal part of the 
gin-paiaces have been erected with- 
out any regard to the convenience of 
customers. They seldom afford sitting 
accommodation, and the mechanic who 
goes into one of them, near to his work, 
to have tome of the stuff called " malt 
liquor" with his dinner, may find a seat 
upon a narrow bench behind the door, 
or may leas against an empty barrel ; 
but neither table nor chair is afforded 
him.. Of this want of accommodation, 
the beer-sellers did not fail to avail 
themselves. They pretended to be the 
iriends of the. comfort of the poor. 
They said that their shops wo^ld afford 
the accommodation w)uch th^ gin- 
palaces denied; and they said that in 
thebeerrshopS) me^ would drink " good, 
sound, healthy (I !) malt liquor, instead 
of burning ^ir insides with spirits^" 
I'his appeal had its w^^ghti am} n^ny 
became the i^vocates of the beer-shops, 
iiot thinking that the "good malt li- 
quor" they would Sfsll, was deleterious 
poison; and forgetting that the very 
accommodation they undertook to pro- [ 
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vide, would be the strongest possible 
temptation to men to neglect their 
work, to spend their money, and, in the 
words of the statute, <* to be drunk on 
the premises.'* The beer-sellers had 
also the advantage that they opposed a 
monopoly which was in t&e hands of 
the publicans. To any cry against any 
monopoly. Englishmen are always ready 
to lend an ear; but they omit to ob- 
serve, that those who oppose mono- 
polies, generally do so in order to share 
them. This was precisely the case with 
the^ beer-sellers ; and, accordingly, 
having now the law on their side, con- 
stituting them all thev could wish a» 
beer-sellen, they are looking forvirard 
with confident hope, andare atruggling 
with leal, worthy of a better cause, to 
be reco^nisedi as licensed sellers of ar- 
dent spirits. Considering that our 
statesmen and financiers look chiefly to 
amount of revenue, without caring what 
evil the collecting of it effects upon the 
people ; and considering, too, that the 
greater the number of gin-sellers, tiho 
greater will be the temptation to con- 
sume i^in, and the profit to 4lie Sk- 
cise ; it is too much to be feared, that 
the views of the beer-sellers will be ac- 
complished ; that the marts for the sale 
of poisoned beverage will be greftUy in- 
creased in number ; and that, ere loni^, 
splendid gin-palaces will rise out of the 
"Tiddly-wink" shops and ''Tom and 
Jerr^ residences," which are now so 
perniciously plentiful Certain it is 
that they will have the favour and the 
aid of government; and an effectual 
corrective of the threatened eyil, can be 
found Qulj in the efforts of the tee-to- 
talers to imbue the public with right 
notipns, which will serve as an ark of 
safety from the deluge of dissipation, of 
ruip and of death, which such establish- 
ments po^r upon mankind. 

The beer-sellers went systematically 
to work in their original operations; 
and they did all in their power to get 
on their side,' that, powerful lever of 
the public mind, "TriE Newspaper 
Press." A considerable portion of it 

2 o 
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lAot them assistance. More than one 
daily paper espouMd their cause; se- 
veral of the London weeklies did the 
same; a great number of the provin- 
cials followed in their wake; and the 
** Crown'* ntrspaper, which had a short 
life and a merry one, was specially pa- 
tronited by them to refport their meet- 
ings and sustain their ease. It did 60 
with much zeal, and with an earnestness 
which the principle writer iil It, now 
deeply regreti having devoted to sticha 
purpi^se. 

l*he puhli^ana were soon alive to ^he 
dUVkgef wffth which their business w)is 
exposed, and they resolved to cwittfer*- 
net the inteefiM of the pre»« agaifast 
them by the efirtMiblishmeDt -of a new 
ot^tt. Tirty had 'the «« M&*'ning Ad- 
tH'tii^'* on Hieilr side, btit they taw 
thnt iti bod Latitt<»nd old tiewswould 
never hie^omplish their t)refier ration. 
Mol«over,'4t haff nW utiy ^teat drcttla- 
tion in theeoMtry, Md Itf hidkfiaitte*^ 
so expressive of its charat^teN-^ereated 
a cevtiiiki prejudice ngaifnit it,- which 
e»ilmied it frotti all* fabhtotable eireles ; 
whilst ilfft'rieltetty i^eviews makes it the 
sxinuedlm^nt, tf not the ridteule of lite- 
fhryvihiles. What arausmg <* random 
i«col4eetion«'* dsoTkld we pen of ^e )n- 
n>e«eAt abeurdities «o wWdi insertitlto 
faMft beett :^rttHr-ed in its eolumne The 
new organ upon wMeh the pnbllciine 
^l^tfermiHed wae *• The jBi»«." Mowey 
tb eeublk^ It was finst to be fbund. 
Mhl i% was te«on imppliei. Mvux ^nd 
G^.} the brewerf(, ai^e understood to 
have advanced a round thoueand^ and 
larg^ SUMS Were contributed by others 
in the trade. Two gentlemen of eon«- 
8g<derabl^ eitpMiettee on the newspaper 
p^eiv, hfad lon^ turned their attenYfott 
to the estaMiKhm<Ait ^f iL weekly paper 
ftM» the p«ibli«atM. They had their 
plun^ Hearty aminged ; a t Jlst c&tr^^' 
pondenue had been opened by theWi, ahd 
t^ey k^d expended ^ <?eiA»Wlerable vam 
of ttonfey in furtherance of their pro- 
jjeet. They were led Inttt ne*roe*atk)n« 
with cfeKafn 4ftduentml'gin'«0l)«tft_^nie 
9€wt' to Dwiry4ane' thesftre, and the 



6H^e« tor ii«i»ty tfn AAjtturftftH; «ri« " «%« ta^ 
^" is (h« of^nmma tity hftW r^lfcltonly Mi» 
Jf**^?i«P«" the "4dverHm." TKty ^••igiurt* 
t«l!« ' j£2^)^® ' ' ^r<^»" •»<» . »«ch w« apprahend 
!~* >»^wdj has atreafly folind It to ba to their 



other not far from Lisson Grove : these 
soon found that the undertaking was 
likely to be a profitable one ; they con- 
sequently at once availed themselves 
of it ; they ungenerously turned their 
backs upon the original projectors, and 
took the entire into their own hands 
without giving them employment 6r 
any remuneration. Upbnthe natore of 
suck a transaction, comment it not ne- 
cessary. 

The money ibr the new paper having 
been procured, ^^reparations for the 
publication of it went on at a rapid 
rate. A jspacious oilfice was taken in 
Catherine-street, and old hop »a(ika from 
Meux's brewery were transmuted into 
carpeting for the new cstabHfehment. 
Every advertising effort was nfiade to 
announce the dawn of a new "^rc," 
and the period arrived for selectititc an 
BbtTOit. The Meiixes were applied to, 
and they in their turn, made an appli- 
cation, WMch led to the Appointment of 
Mr. Leitch Ritchie. Lord Brougham 
and the Menkes are related by matriage . 
It fs a Brougham-obtained title which 
Sir Henry Meux bears. Lord Broug- 
ham, to oblige his relative the brewer, 
had attended soihe of the great dinners 
of the lietensed victuallers, ^nd to him 
Was left the nomination of the licensed 
victuallers' editor. He selected his pro- 
teg^, Mr. Leitch Ritchie, who was at 
once installed with an unprecedentcdiy 
liberal salary, with the well-known 
WllKam Carpentei' for his sub. Such 
is the "f^jll, true, and^particut<ir ac- 
cbunt** of the partntage and birth of 
the *« Mra:^ It has proved but aeickly 
child— it has sustained gre)&t vicissi- 
tudes-^-it has changed its politics more 
than once, and if it has not changed Its 
principles, it is merely beeitnte it never 
had any to change. It is now a sport- 
ing paper, devoted to mm and racing, 
t6 boxitig and the bottle. The original 
editor, after seYetal ffiOntlis of amtiety 
nnder a burden he was not fit to bear, 
hiis iseceded from it: Williatt Carpenter 
Wis ^otig ago aband^ed it. It is, how- 
ever, still faithful tb the pnbH(iane, atid 
hates the tee-^totalere. Mi cSrenlation 
is'iK»t sUch as to render Hs opposition 
formidable. We hnv^ KaTd enongh to 
show that ^fs hostility to total Wbsti- 
nence principles iS a fnere matter of 
busitiees^ selfish, ttot sincere. 
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Cultivation op thb vinjb*-^ 

Every inuderate^siz^cl dweUing-'huuse, 
hAwiskg a litMe walliAg, msiy be made to 
prod ue(*. yearly a quarter of a Ion weight 
of grapes, leaving a sufficient portion 
ofita surface for the production of other 
fruit. The ^rand parent error which 
prevails univerjaaliy in the cultivation 
of the vine on open walls lies in the 
method of pruning usually adopted, and 
this is undoubtedly the consequence of 
the nature of the plant and its peculiar 
characteristics being in general but 
little understood. In the course of the 
growing season a vine in a healthy eon* 
dition will make a quantity of bearing- 
wood, sufficient to. produce ten times 
as much fruit as it can bring to matu- 
rity. When this fact is considered in 
connection wjth another, namely* that 
the wood which bears fruit one year 
never bears any afterwards, and is there* 
fore of no further use in that respect. It 
will easily be seen to what a surprising 
e;[tent the pruning -knife may be used 
to get rid of the superabundant wood 
which the plant annually produces. 
But nine parts out of ten of the cur- 
rent year shoots, and all those of the 
preceding y^ar, if pos^ble to be cut off 
and thrown away, is apparently so 
much beyond all reasonable proportion, 
and the rules usually observed in prun- 
ing 4)thcr fruit trees, that few persons 
cv^jr possess the courage to attempt it; 
and herein^ as reiparked before, )i?s the 
capital error in tUe commoji w^^bod of 
mans^inor. the vine, 

. C9t«i>R|D« pP WMB IN CASKS OJP 

BunNS.— The good effects of chloride 
of lime in. cases of bvirns, M co^rm^ 
by tie experience. of M. JLisfrauc. Hf 
has applied it in many pases o/ihatkind i 
som/Btimes imme^ia^t^ly fUiter the ^fii^ 
dent, solnetime^ 4^er the applirp^lv^n i>f 
einmoilent cataplasms. JLiut, is moU^ 
ened in a f/olutipp more pr liess strong 
of chloride of lime, and thejR a|)plie4, to 
the place, being covered over witn ^a^^ 
cloth. The cure. has been singularly 
hastened} under its i;)Euenc^^ an4 m 
one <^ase..wh?rjp.^iicna«at the whole of, the 
lower limh^ the arms and face, had J^j^en 
burnt, tlie use of the chloride recovered 



the patient from th« f tupor into whish 
he had fallen at the end of four dsys^ 
iUid a perfect recovery was effected twa 
months after the accident, 

Veau brqth.*— Stew a knuqkl^ o{ 
veal in a gallon of water, to which) ^<ll 
ten ounces of rice, or vermleelli, a litttt 
salt, and a blade of mace. Whsa thi) 
liquoji is reduced to one haUV #nd tha 
meat tender, it may be served opwAVhi 
or without the veai» i 

SCQXQIi 9A»{.By BftOViP'« — }^il A 
t^j^cupful of Scotch bfurley .qr pefirl |)4ff^ 
Uy in a gidlofi of ws^twt for haw an hQOf« 
then add three pounds, of lean be^# o^ 
¥^fck of mutipn, sowa slifv84 w'^on»$ 
carrots, and turnips, a little salt, and j» 
pint ot green psfiy. Hi in reason. . J$qU 
gently tor two hours ^r mo7)e,in fi 
covere4 l^Attle. 

Scotch baoth.— J^arl^in themorn* 
ing put a few ounces ^f pearl or S^qti;!^ 
barley into thd qos^ntity.of wMfif y/9i^ 
design for broth, and. after i]ki^ .barlfky^ 
has become sgftj put in a l^iu^e ^f 
veal, a few pounds of les^n beef, tht^wp,^ 
end of a neck of mutton,.. a^ (V9i^4l 
piere of salt beef Al thp proper .^iw^b 
add aU kinds of pol vegetables, 8uch;a^ 
carrots, onions, toruipft* • celery^, au4 
peas, if in season* Wh^ gufil^cifintlji 
^t^wed serve up all togethj^r, s^aspnlff^ 
with salt if the salt beef is omUM» 'l^i^ 
is a standing dish in Sootl^^di^and a 
vpry wholesome and economipi^l one in 
a large family. 

SHfifijp's-'i^BAD ^HOTiH OBly.di%rs 
from Scotch barley, broth by thie addh 
tion of a singed sheap's^hsn^t the^iiiani 
tity of meat in the broth • being, dimi^ 
nished. The head must be si^gsd i»iith 
a red-hot iron tUl not a particle. of the 
wool remains, and the operation requires 
great attention, ^s the skin should not 
be scarred. When ringed, p^t the head 
in a tub of soft >r<a^r- tQr a-^jigh^, ana 
after being. w«ll wasJi^ed. #ii4 scrsped^ 
split it, take out the brains, and stew it 
in the broth till tender. Some persons 
add the sheep's feet prepared in Uk« 
inanoer. This, frem its colour and 
great antiquity, i**up^osedto be similai* 
td the celebrated blacjc ,\?ru\h uf tfce 
Lacedemonians. 

2 o 2 
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' <l«fi.TOTALBRf AND THS MARQUIS OP 
LONDOKDERRY. 

'Mimr of thone who hold large pro-» 
fittty seem to imagine, that the holding 
of it gives them a right to do as they 
please with all who dwell upon it. The 
town of Newtownards, in Ulster, and 
tttMt'of ththiBd in its vidnity, helong 
tO' the brave, tnit exeentrici- Jilarqtti« 
ol Londonderry. In Newiownards, a 
tee^totftl «6ciety has been f^NruKd, and 
at' first the noUe Marquis gave it ius 
Cflontenaiice. Indeed, if our memory 
wrres us vi^htly^ he attended one ^w 
the etirly meetings infiompatty with his 
eon, Lord'Oastlereogh. Very/reo^tatly 
the Newtownard4eeNtoliAeT»*appl4ed <t« 
%kt nof)]e Marquis for a plot of grpund 
upon which to huild a tee-totat hall. 
They asked him for no money; they 
would have paid him rent for the land, 
and yet he refused it. He also itccom- 
panied hrs refusal with a condemnation 
of the project, and intimated that he 
would not support the society, because 
^e church clergy and the gentry had 
not Joined it. Why did not he, the 
liora of the soil, set them an example 
if supporting ft 1 We are hapmr to 
fin'd that his refusal of the site for a 
fee-total building has in no manner 
djihinished the ardour for the pribei* 
j^ie Of- total abstinence in Newtowti- 
arifg, as the following paragraph from 
fa[ !B^lfait newspaper shews : 

,. "In Ihe ReF.Dr. Henry's meeting-house, 
on the 14th ult.i the Newtownards Total 
Abatinece Society held their fortnightly 
meeting. — ^Mr. R. Dobbin hi the ehair. Ad^ 
dresses were delirered by the Bev. R.Wal- 
lace, RiM Jv Hbilaton, J>Ir. Rehart Ritchie, 
wd M n\ Wi%v IK Jdlf natdfn. Nine new mem- 
bars j<«nedf. The^tocis^y is steadily adva&«> 
ctoi^, a«4 ^ndeaTo^rini; tojparry out the 
ptiuciples of total abstinence, and only the 
principles: determined that no_;oppo8itOB, 
from ^rhaifeyer qwartssr ft iwayeeme,ahall deter 
iebxan Stdm tkue proavcuiioqfc of t^tn^ T«4hase 
Who are^esdar «»d.WiJli«ig|oaittier tM^^Ju^gr 
inentaand unfoiup^^ tUegatipos,. tMy wouW 
reply; ^* Judge pp^^ AjJaJt ye be not judged." 
Dispassionately examine ouf principles, iiricl 
the effects that'have flowed, dnd are still fibb- 
ing, from total afostinenop; test them by 
equity and Christian charity, and we fear 
aot the issue, ^obsir&esa 9(Bd truth, dpmeo- 
rio and abbifti onnforti peace »nd happiness, 
are the great objects for which we contend." 



A BBTTER MARQUIS. 

The Marquis of Landsdowne enter- 
tains not the same epimoii concenuDg 
tee-totallers as that which is held by 
the Marquis of IfOndonderry. . The for* 
mer has recently travelled a forest deal 
through InlanO) and was mudh struck 
with the improvenieBt in the conditioa 
ofthe peasantry which the apreaid of 
tee-totaltsm has effected. He has writ* 
tcfn a letter to Farther Maithew expressive 
of the delight whidi he feels at the ame* 
lioration whidi has-bemi wroAKght^ and 
he forwarded to him £100 to be liistri- 
buted in any mfaaiier .he might -think 
best calculated' to pr^nni^te the total 
a^timence prmciple.>*-Loisd GUngak 
has also writtem a letter of tibu^nks to 
the rev. gentleman. . • 



One would almost as soon expect to see 
a Quaker an attorney general, as to' hear 
of illegal acts committed by t«e-t6ta1ers ; 
but, nevertheless, a number of tee-totaK 
ers m Ireland have been caught in thfe 
mashes of the law. Their offence was 
however unwittingly commftted. The 
laws in Ireland agaihst pnblrc proces- 
sions are very strict ; and it appears that 
by simply walking in procession with 
their banners, certain of our 'brethren 
in Ireland have done wrong. Tliey 
have been taken before th^ mla^istrate 
and were bound over to aplfHiar imd 
take their trial. The viceroy has^ how- 
ever interfered,, anid a pardon 1^ be^n 
f ranted to the parties accused^ oti con- 
ition of their promisinj^ in futcnre to 
refrain from slmiliar displays.' We do 
not, neither can ^ any one; ' blhme the 
magistrates for whift thteydiff: they 
administered the law as tmr- find it ; 
there is however on6 cdn%6Httg Reflec- 
tion, which is, that as sobriety^eattends 
itself in Ireland j the Weicessity ftt'siich 
stringent laws' wiU' be dih^inishlAd:' A 
peojjre trith traTiq\iil ibcfigf'Alitf Vith 
passion's tinihl^med by '^St^g^ drhifrs 
will Ei6t tfeliMt^fnttf^aKfii^iack'A^hefs 
heads. ' ^ '■ '^ ^ '»•' - • 



Tl^-TOTAXi FmjtRKL IK kttELh'ND: 

We copy the followihg from a letter 
from a place called KennftWJ ' which 
was recently published irf'tlhc Lefthfter 
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Express. *<On Sunday 13th ult. a tee- 
totaler*s funeral took place. There were 
upwards of 800 persons present. The 
deceased, being* a young unniarried man, 
was attended to the church yard by a 
large body of temperance men with all 
the insignia of oelibacy The order of 
procession was as follows : a garland in 
front surmounted by a white hat and 
ribbands ; a hearty white gloves, &c. 
neatly cut out of paper and all attached 
to the garland. Next was the corpse ; 
then followed twenty-four bachelors 
(tee-totalers) witb white sticks dressed 
to the top with alternate strips of white 
and red paper; lastfy were the main body 
consisting of temperance men with white 
hat bands and black ribbands attached to 
their medals and worn about their neeky 
with a goodly multitude of men, women, 
and ehudren, young and old, blind and 
halt. The whole moved forward in 
a most orderly manner to the church- 
yard ; and after depositing the remains 
of their friend and brother, planted the 
garland and sticksoverhis grave, strew- 
ing flowers, &c., which when done, they 
dispersed quietly without offering the 
slightest insult to any one, although 
evening service was pefformiug at the 
time in the ehurcL'' 

This is a somewhat Irish paragraph ; 
and the congratulatory remarks that no 
iuBult wAs offered, even though the dir 
vine seirvice was being performed, is a 
melancholy intimation of what have 
been the characteristics of the Irish. 
Hithertoob. their funerals and the wakes 
which intervened between the death 
and the interment of a relative, gave 
me to, the, most frightful intoxication 
as its consequences. It was an awful 
sight to behold a crowd of drunken men 
conveying the remains of a departed one 
to his last home, mocking the Almighty 
in the triumphs of his power, and pro- 
voking him by their sin to snap the slen- 
der thread upon which life is hung. — 
Heaven be thanked, the scene is now 
changed. Due decorum attends the 
performance of the ritual of deaths 
which presents itself to men, as a solemn 
monitor, not aa a cause for debaucherv 
and excess. In England, the Irish 
wakes have been most disgracefully 
kept up, but we are glad to learn^ that 
even in St. Giles', the evils which have 
hitherto existed are already partially 
corrected. In tbc above description of; 



a tee-total funeral, there are some trai ts 
sifficienUy simple and primitive. Such 
funerals are frequent in England, and 
some have recently taken place in i^^ooi- 
don which powerfully impressed the 

fkublic with the number and re^cf^bi- 
ity of the tee-totalers, and , wltn thi^ 
afiusction which prevails, amongst them^ 

THE TRAPPiftTS* ■ > 

'We hfwe noting to do< with the vcli* 
gio>iie' ideas of men ; and in recotdiag 
the following fact, ve give no opinion 
onthe Trappisli. It is worthy bf obi»n- 
vation that hard as they toil, thef fare 
most sparingly, and in the most rigid 
sense are tee^totalers* An English 
traveller has recently ivisited Mount 
Melleray their abode in Ifeland^ and 
ke thua describes it>>^ * . .• ^ < ^. * 

"MouD^ Melleray, or tiie filack'Moantaiti 
as it was called, 18 now a yextett' ^ktd^ 
though it was a barren heath Until the Abbot 
of the Trappista obtained a gritnt of the land 
from Sir John, whose property ia^since coif^ 
aiderablj enhanced in value, as nearly all ifib 
vicinity is taken by industrioua farmer^, who 
following the example of the Trapp?st$', ha>fe 
brought into cuUivatioa^an expanse o)f lana, 
for centuries in a wild and barren state.^ 
The writer telU us that the number of the 
Trappists here ia eighty-six. He aays,--^ 
"Their whole time is occupied in $el4 Ifv- 
bour, except the time devoted t^ prayer^ 
They retire to their beds at eigju^in the 
eveoiDg, and rise at two i^i .the inor^in^ 
throughout the year. Their 4vet if aU.iot^ 
vegeta'.'le, and raised in their own gardens: 
They never tfltste^fish or flesh, noriaki any 
di-iiUt but pure water. In such matters they 
are rigidly austere." . . , / .;•.... 

DRINKING HABITS IN PARia: 

A writer in the Monihlf €hrbnkie 
for the present month, bea#ir the fol^ 
lowing testimony concerning t^t Pari- 
sian population : : 

" When I was last ia Paria^ tb^ streets 
swarmed with beggwrsv; now, not » beggar is 
to be seen, literally, t hafvesonly been asked 
for charity onoe, since I landed in Franee, ancl 
that was by an old btitid man. Nor does thfa 
didappearance pf mendicancy seem to be the 
resuU laerely of polipe regulations, for I see 
absolutely no wABt;ar destitution. Policemen 
may prevent people ffem begging ; but they 
cannot prevent them ftoa leoking eold. 
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aod hungtj* tad vretcli^ if tkey xemWj tr* 
fo. Now, I •«• noibing of the sort ia th« 
ttroets of Ptris ; Mid yet, my reiearohes bavt 
not be«B eonftaad to the Palais Royal, iho 
Garden of ikB TuiUriaa, Bod what may ho 
oalUd tbo Wott End. 1 have dirod into the 
labyrinth of old-faahionod narrow atreets, in 
Cho cantTO of the city, tha aeat of every tnaur* 
reetion, and, therefore, I presume, the prin- 
cipal abode of the working cUssea. I have 
trarereed the FaubouKg St, Anteioe, the 
etieng^holdof the Jacobin*, ip the fiiatRevi^ 
lution. I have walked, at all bouza, along 
the Doulevarda, the great thoronghfare of 
the city, and the faTourite lounge of the idle 
population; and erery where 1 have been 
atruck by the same fact — theTerj comrortable 
condition of the people, and the total abaence 
of thoae wretched objects of rice and misery, 
whom we meet at OTery atep in the atreeta of 
London, and our large manufacUicing towna. 
It struck me, also, that the working claase^ 
here hare not the same anxious, care-worn 
look, nor the same sallow, squalid, unhealthy 
appearance, which we are accustomed to see 
among the artisans and labourers of our large 
towne. They look as if they had more 
i^iisemenit, mote opportunities of enjoying 
Ills, SBdless euffettng from orer^work, coti* 
finenent, and anxiety. The respectable cit- 
iseki»i also, appear to hare more time for 
amusement fhui with ns. The street pas- 
aengera do not hurry along, with an air of 
reHoluCe buainess'like determination, as io 
London ; but stop often to look at book-stalls, 
or print-shopa, to listen to itinerant musi- 
cians, or to cliat, fur a few minutes, with any 
acqaamtance they meet. The superior con- 
dition of the lower classes, is owing, no 
doubt, iu a great degree, to the comparative 
absence of drunkenness. There may be a 
good deal of merry-making over cheap wine, 
outside ttke barrier, among the Parisian ope- 
ratives, on a Sunday or a holiday ^ bvidrunlc- 
ennesa, brutal, degrading^ and habitual drunk^ 
ennestt the be$elting vice of our lower orders^ 
would appear to be almost unknown. I have 
not, since I entered France, seen a single 
person in a state of intoxication. We are 
apt, in England, to jgjve .ourselves airs, and 
speak, with affectei borrpr, ori^re,i;ich, io^- 
delity and immorality i,)re should ^o^eU to 
look lo our own gin-pa^acee, and thje condition 
of the lower dasaes, in our |^reat tqwoe, 
before we thank God that we are not Uke 
our neighbours — ;j)ublig,ans Siud sinnexs,*' 



MR. WAKLBY u^rfua TEE-TOTALISII. 

How Strangely inconBistent are SMUie 
meo ! In our first urticU In thp. pre- 
sent number^ we refer to the testimony 
of Mr. W^kley for proof of the deso- 
lating effects of intemperaaoe- He (here 
appears as describing it going forth 
slaying and to slay. I^itl it be credited 
that we have now to exhibit htm as an 
opponent to tee-totallsm ? Such, how- 
ever, is the case. We learn from the 
Journal of the New British and Foreign 
Temperance Society^ that the following 
scene recently took place. Mr- William 
Inwards is the voncher for it, and 
hence no doubt can be entertidaed of 
its truth: — 

" An inquest was held the other day at tba 
White Hart, in Theobald's- road, on the Wy 
of Mr, • , on which a tee-totaler was 

summoned, but not being there io time, ihe 
jury was empanoeled without him^ be con- 
sequently took his seat in th9 room, to h ar 
the depositions, from which it ^ppesred tkat 
the decease|d>went to bed ae usual aboat teo 
o'clock at nighti and waa found, dead in tba 
morning, ffom apoplexy. 

The coroner, in making a few observatios* 
on the case* aaid, in a very aignl&caRt manoer. 
that ih$deeeaied wob stot a tt€^4ctaltr^ which 
waa information that seemed to please the 
aiiti-tee*sotal getttlesaeis oe«ipo8i»gthe jury 
very iimebi who did notfor^ to iook roaod 
and langh at the tee-totaler present. Bet 
the tee-totaler was not to hm either talked 
or laughed oiit of principlc^e, whieh alone, 
are capable of restoring a degraded and be> 
sotted community to the paths of wOraHty, 
virtue, happiness, and joy. He, tVerefore, 
respectfelly asked the coroner whether, if 
the deceased had been a tee-totaler, that 
would have aecelle rated hie death? 

Ooroner.^-*Decidedly not; in this case, no 
doubt, bad the deceased been a tee«>totsier, 
he aaight have lived many years Jodgeri hvi 
slillf he thought it was alwayp best to use 
these liqtfors. in modevatiom Tee-tetaliam 
he ihm^htfWM m9»k absurd aonaei^Se. 

Tee-totaler. — Permit me to ask you, Sir, 
as a nf^dtcaln^an, if you conaiA^ intdxicatiog 
liquors necessary to peraoits in health ? 

Cor01k^r,—Moa certain^; as )neii acciis- 
torned to laborious employ^ient eouid not per- 
form their work without iif thi|y jgiusi hares 
stimulant* 

Tee-totaler.. — SiimuUnts^^w'e ]iiiosi> are 
necessary ^ but are npl 4%^uxu a(yp^dsni<r 
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such as rest, food, and sleep, better than 
artificial ? 

Coroner. — No; for men in laborious em- 
ployment could not tale enough natural sti- 
mulants to support them without glutting or 
overcharging the system. 

Teetotaler.— But facts are against you, 
Sir; on this particular, we have men by 
hundreds and thousands, in the most labo- 
rious employment; such as gas-stolcers, 
anchor smiths, iron- founders, stone-masons, 
sawjers, farriers, Ac, who prove that they 
are not only as well, but much better able to 
perform thai]: labour without such drinks. 

Coroner. — 1 do no* mean that men cannot 
perform manual labour withoui them; I mfivt 
mental labour— such for instsnce, as a man 
getting into d^ffioultfes firom nn ttecutntllation 
€3^ bad debts, dishon'oUf^d bills, &e., sff de- 
pressed the mind that he cannot do without 
alcoholic stimulants* 

Tae-totaler.^-But aren6t men able to bfear 
vtp nnder all the vicissitudee you mention, in 
8 calm, settled, asrd eoDectwl state, better 
than wbeil eXtitteA by aleohol, wliieh, In eo 
TtoAf iix^kneHi YiM'ptot'Mi UlM topets^ns 
using them as a cute fof their meiital de- 
preesioneT 

Conmar.-w^o; these drinks are quite ne*- 
cessary undeKthecirciuiMtanoes I. have men- 
tioned« 

. Teeitiitttletb^Bat « Tery krg» heet ol the 
moH enioent ^hysiciaen hnT« aeeerted to^ 
the contrary. 

Coioner*'*^! tidce my own opiniont before 
aoy medical testimony. I am for tempe* 
raoce. 

T«e-loUl»r.*-A«d so an I. But whet de 
youmBtM by temperance} 

Oero«ier.<^The moderate end temperate 
use of all things. 

Tee-totaler.-^Here then we must differ^ as 
I beUe?« txlie temperanee to consist in the 
n¥Miefiate use of all that is nse&il and nfces* 
aary ; end. the intel abandeomeut of alttfant n 
ueeJ«ee nod injvirioiis. 

•Coirener.*^! must ntifl wty I am l^temfMM 
ranee. (Here the gentleman left llie toom.)**^ ' 

We presume that the coroner tmi, the 
deceased was «* not a tee-totaler," be- 
cause lie knew that he was^ to, sa^ the 
least, a liberal drinker. Mr. "Waklej 
even admitted that had the deceased 
been one, *' he might have lived many 
years longer.^' la the above dialogue, 
Mr. iTatney was clearly driven irom 
his |M>87tix>n that intoxicating liquorfi 



are necessary for men engaged in labo' 
rious emptoyment ; and when so hardly 
pressed upon this subject, the learned 
coroner said he meant mental labour. 
Why nothing is more notoriolrs tlian 
that many, nay hundreds of tee-totalerv 
engaged in the severest and most pro* 
tracted mental labour not only with- 
out inconvenience, but with the greatest 
advantage. Upon this question of in^-^ 
toricatlnv drinks being necessary nnde^ 
mental l»H)ttr, a coteraporary luta re^ 
ferred to Napoleon? 

" The labour which he underwent at this 
period when he was consolidating the admi- 
nistration throughout France, (in etery de- 
partment of which intolerable confusion had 
arisen during the wars and tumults of the 
prec(?dfbg years,) excited the astonishment 
of all whd had access fo his privacy. ' He Ex- 
hausted the energies of secretary ait ey secre- 
tary; seemed hardly \o feel the want o^. 
sleep ; and yet sustained the unparalleled 
fatigue without' Jbaving recour$e to any sft-> 
MliilKl ttronger than leiMnadt," ' 

. Who. underwent more menial labour, 
than iha late WiU^m C«bbei(t2.. Mm 
life was #ne of c«Oft»alt.and aauottSf 
thought* He Imd many heavy tri^lBi 
superadded. He eftdaredimprisonmen^ 
and exile. He wa8» indeed, fanuliar, 
w.ith '< mental labour/' and yet, though^ 
he never resorted to aUohqlle sVinxu- 
lants^ he finjpKd good health, an^ dk^ 
at a mature, old age* . o 

In claiming the usq of intoxicat;^, 
drinks as necessary for tl^ose whp are 
enduring mental anguish, Mr. Wakley 
is still more unhappy. We say nothingi 
about his throwing overboard the opi- 
nions of others ; but we only wish to 
ask him, whether many of the suicides,' 
committed by persons in trouble, are 
not committed whilst those Individuals, 
are labouring under the excitement of 
drink as well as the depression occa- 
8i<>ned by sorrow ? We cannot reoon- 
ciU the above remarks of Mr. Wakley 
With ms fiyrmcr remarks on the dcso- 
lat^g^ havoc <if intemperance. He has, 
in th^ COtirs^ Of his public career, mani- 
fested much independence; we hope 
that a similar spirit will infuse itself 
into his conduct respecting the tee-totat 
movement; that he will, impartially, 
consider it, and honestly avow his ^candid 
opinions, and thea wo have no fear for 
the result. 
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Wb have good authority for stating, that FAYHsm Matrbw will arrife in 
London about the middle of this month. Wc assert this upon the authority 
of a Reverend Gentleman, by whom he will be accompanied, and from whom we 
have seen a letter announcing the fact. We have no hesitation in saying be 
will experience a truly brilliant reception. He will, no doubt, endeavour, as is 
his custom, to avoid any public demonstration ; but such an opportunity of 
showing the number of tee-totalers should not be lost. 



A TEE-TOTAL TOUR. 
Hftvinpf lately ritited some p*rt«of Deron- 
sliire fttid Cornwall, and feeling anxious to 
know bow the cause of tee-totalism was pro- 
gressiiif , I »ad« it ny basioess to enqoire 
wherever I kap^^ed to bo : even fai paaaiag 
a lone eottage, I generally ooAtrived to make 
some errand to look in ; soflsetiMes to ask the 
way to auck or suck a place, and then again 
to beg a draagkt of wator to drink, always 
taking cave, by some neaat or other, to find 
ont whether any thing wan known of the 
tee- total cause, and hSw tko people's pnfa a 
beat towards it. By instttvting snob ea- 
qniriea, I was gratii&ed in ascertaining tbnt 
the general fedfaig waa more in Invowr of 
tee-toteMsm ; though in othor parts of the 
oonntry, tho people were divided aa to total 
abttinonee from all intoxicating drinks. 
Many in different places, who are great stick- 
lers for moderation, I endeavoured to meet in 
this way : a three-fold array of means at least, 
had been tried here in England, to check the 
evil of drunkenness, but to little or no pur- 
pose i for instead of the evil being diminished, 
it still increased. But what were the means 
liSed? The faithful preaching of the goapel ? 
The operations of the old temperance society? 
The existence of the London city mission, 
with its various ramifications in many parts 
of the kingdom, under the denomination of 
town missions, in connection with which, 
such an agency ia employed, as couTd not fail 
to effect the overthrow of the evil complained 
of, if anything abort of totat abstinence could 
do it ; for the persons engaged in this work, 
I know, are not wantihg In diligenee, activity, 
and zeal, in visiting tbe narrow streets, laaSs, 
alleys, garreta, and oellarat of the large and 
populous placea where they are stationed, 
for the purpoae of ferreting out the miaerable 
beings who are to be found in ahoala in thoae 
haunts of filth, dissipation, and crime. Bat, 
as waa hinted before, with all these means, 
the evil, so far from deereasing, still wanton 
to increase to a frightful extent. With many 
iadividnale, I reasoned in this way. ** la 
not drunkeonesa very prevalent amotag us V* 
Tbis none could dispute. •? Is not drunken- 
ness a deadly evil?'* This could not he 



denied. "Well, does it not appear very 
desirable that some attempt be made to ebeck 
such an eril V* Tliis could not be queationed. 
Now then comes the pith of the who'e busi- 
ness. •* What can be done; what would you 
propose?'* Hare I always found them dumb ; 
they could proceed no further ; for to propose 
moderation, I had in general led them to m« 
and/e«I, was to no purpose, that having been 
tried over and over, and found to be of no 
avail. While dining at the heuse of a friend 
in Plymouth, I was attacked by three indivi- 
duals at once ; but after having brought theic 
artillery to hear, and fired every shot they 
had, I set to, and aoon routed their forces, 

Siving me rather a proud tritfmph; for they 
eelared that I waa the toughest tee-totaler 
they had ever encountered. In £xeter, I 
found a man that particularly o'bjected to'the 
principles of our society, becauae, foraeoth, 
they are neio. Entering the lista with him, 
I would not allow that he ahould ju^e of a 
thing, as being either new or old, hut accord- 
ing to its intrinsic merits; reminding him, 
that time was, and not very long since, wlien 
the art of printing was entirely new ; a bad 
thing therefore of course ! The same I observed, 
might he said of the mariiier'a cosBpaasr a°d 
to come nearer home, of Hghltag ttHftia and 
citiea with gse> aa weU ae She foraaadoD-of 
rail-roada, &c. But what I thoi%lit odd 
enough waa, this person, was assoelMiiig us 
as tee-totalers with several other /aeefc<irac« 
tert / Henee, he add, there acre'fite different 
sorts of beings asaong seen, ilux kedespisee, 
i« e. a drmnktard^ a TBE-lovAism, a %^<i«, a 
fpmdt&ri/}, and a mtter. By tbis time, I 
thought my a«lf miae4 9p with good ofwipany 
certainly ! In Laanoesten I was gmtified to 
learn, that throughout the place, thoae who 
keep public 1u)ii8esand beeivahiipa are alarm- 
ed, feeUeg that their exaft is. in 4aager» for 
the sale of intoxicating beveragea iaao much 
diminished, as to in(!|uce many of them to 
think of giving up business. 

Passing through the obscure' village of 
Clawtdn, n6ir the town of Holswoiihy. T waa 
giieved to' hear of a farmer in^ the aifgnhonr' 
hood, who> carrying on an extensire busin^sa, 
had, ill his employ, a number of pertons*! 
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of whom havinjir leome tee-totalers, he 
showedadiapoaiiion to take idfantR&^e* refus- 
ing to give them in money tbe value of what 
be used to let them have in drink. Now T 
tep»tiiit Ike* cm4mt of«uah- f orMns-will 
Im dulf watcbfid, and not /ail t<k be cultured 
and exposed at all convenient opportuoitiea. 
On the whole, the aspect of things, iivhere- 
c^er.I ireiii, and I mited a eensiderable 
^UBtbfr of placea»jRra« decidedly encoumging; 
though ill order permanently to secure the 
conquests already wdn, much activity, with 
well sustained and aelf^denyittf effort, will be 
needed. Meetings must be kept up;, our 
principles constantly agitated; and calm and 
sofld reasoning employed, both by the pub- 
lic advocates on the platform and In every 
social circle ; for there is yet much ignorance 
to be renioved, much prejudice to btf battered 
down, and much self-interest to be rooted up. 
. West Drayton. . . J. MfiTTERS. 



PROGRESS OF THE CAtJSE IN KENT. 

Sir, — I congratulate the tee-total public 
on the possession of so excellent an organ of 
communication as the " Tee-tot^l Magazine*' 
presents. 1 firmly believe it is calculate4 
to assist, most materially,* tbe great, good, 
and glorious cause, in wbicb we are engaged. 

I am myself a gratuitous advocate of true 
temperance, and if occasionally any informa- 
tion connected with its success vrould be 
acceptable, I shall fell most happy to forward 
to you now and then some account pf my 
perambulations, with any thing intereslixig 
which may come rnder my notice. 

I recently visited in connexion with the 
New British and Foreign Temperance Society, 
some of tjbeir auxiliaries in this county. I 
enclose an account of their present state. . 
. QRAV«i^NP.— -DuriBg the eatly part, of 
IhW>^ |if>€Jit,iaiher more than a week in this 
to«m ^pil neigt^bovrhoc^l ; .during which I 
ddHv^MMl % lecture in the Baptist (Jhapel, 
Md}n Sln» Tq^wiii^HaU, %u^ al90 addressed a 
meeting in tbe We«}^yiui SphoolHN>em« ^ma 
oHlhet Qieniberat ^««^ ar» of the.rig^t aert^ 
and by |)^4«terfl^Hiied^ejtfrt)0i}t I hav« no 
doubt,»|nHch g9^4 will he the i^hIi.oI tha 
socieldf'a toj^ouju , . ..... .1 

G«triHiffiiftft.^Her6/<d«irMig^l»y^iy {ta 
Grairee^lfdi I ^t»^tf'leeCiir»b>fhe WesHftyiti 
Chape), Md Hridn I^bese, fbe 'ftHindalio<» ^ 
aftturtf *)«l|$t^^«niibb-iiM#sd^ on aecatiM 
ef tki^'fta«ibef« <rf st^f iseA ee^tiii4any "rMtinf 
the pla«e^, «' V ■ - "- v ...• .*-..! \-^ — •• j: 

' Vt{i6tyilci:^ner6 is k fJdultshingbra^c'f^ 
society, which alllioujg^ biiVa sh^rt timjo in 
active operatiou, ^8 already m^i^h' <;,aq^e) o( 
rejoi(:ing. ' I. pwGoi stifl, to pVo>i,^^ H^j 
ae aloHS uiena s^ m the, cUi se , i n th w t ^yv\}^ 
They bid fair t o ie^ eepccially useful VmpPg 
the mftny soldif rs trho reside near to iF. 

VOL. I.] 



Meetings are held every alternate Thursday 
evening in the British School-room, in which 
place I delivered two lectures to crowded 
meetings. s 

Greenwich —^Hei'e tire'< a' few sfiunch 
frienda of true tempevance« but far the waift 
, of a regolar place of meeting, not much'kaa 
yet been done toward arousing the attention 
of the inhabitants to the impbttatrt subject 
of tee^totalisoi ; a feuadatioQ fai9, hewevetv 
baea laid, upon which an effieient and useful 
cause might soon arise, ccuM the inflrence 
of some of the ministers and other iofln^nti il 
persons be obtained. During my stay here 
the Tabernacle Schoel-reom was procured, in 
which 1 gave three lectures to but small 
audieoces. Once 1 addreased a meeting in 
the.ope^n air on Blachheath, 

DbM'POrik- I have also given tluree. lex:- 
(urea in the Ohapal, Gxiflia*a4raet, Deptford, 
to erowded meetidga. The a«eiety ber« 
aef ma to be. in rather a proaperoae atat^, but, 
as is too often thee^ie, Jaeluag the assistauoe 
4>f p«isoo8 of afluanee.. 

In each of the abeva towns and neighbociJC'!' 
hood, I have distributad a greats qi^ntity of 
titetB» abd -otheE taai^eBttRc?* publkatiop^, 
aooong the upper daasetf; thua. sal^tteting the 
aoed and pragrtscr, that hh who ^veth tho iq- 
crease mky blasathe means to the «ataing up 
af frieud»v to help these who are engRged-.ta 
tt«cuing pobt drunkards (Vem their miaerg:. 

TESTIMONY OP A MEDlCAt GENTMHtKlT.' 

yaving recently visited Dr. Machinndn, 
formerly honorary physician of the Grampuss 
hospital ship, and now residing near Greettr 
wich, I put into hie hand some temperance 
publications, which led to a conversatiou on 
the subject, by wbicb J found he was not 
altogether a stranger to our principles. .The 
following remark from so eminent a man is, 
I think worthy of puhUpity ;— "SiV* said'fhe 
doctpr, " I haye.had much experience on this 
subject for njauy years, and am convinfcea 
that if any cause which has of lat^ yeart 
originated is calculated to improve the cojidi- 
tion of our countrymea, (eiy^ecially the poor) 
imorally, physically, jan4 TeUgiouBty, th^t 
cause is the totara^tmence society.' . 
\ He^Jsqapoke in high teijns of' articles in 
the " British 5 Advocate" and "Journal,*' 
copies.of whicK he bad, occasionally seen. . 

I.remaiii, dear ^ir» 
., ,-,: "Vowrs in. tha good cause, 

^, #lisi|ftt St.|.Cir^WWJ.cl)^ K ■-.. 
^fnp-'fT. ^*'-^ ii "r '>♦*<*— r*^;'V. ' "•» *• -« "* • 

VWis'wiety/wbich we tbinjc is the only 
ebeyin.this pQunty, (ff-^^Cor^} ^o rtjmarkable 
fgiritycideXA as qpay be expected, has stri^^- 
^led, through many diflltulties since is for- 
mation about three years ago, and till lately 
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lut not obttinod a room coat enient for hold- 
ing regoUr moetings. It cannot, al protent, 
W«tt oTany minioter, nodical man, or per* 
■GOO of influence at membera ; but wo baro 
•Jiforal favonrablo totbo caote, whiob has 
jnat takOB Are, and noods the aaaistanca of 
an agpont or aome able indi? idual to add fuel 
to ita flame. Moetinga of membera and 
frienda are held oo the first and third Thurs- 
day in ererjr month. A reformed drunk' 
aid's experience, latoly delirerod at one of 
thoae meetinga m«f not be unintereating. 
H0atatoa:^**That he ia better in health 
than he had been for the laat atxteen yeara : 
during irhich tiafie he apent upwarda of 3002., 
depriving hit wife and family of the oommon 
neceasariea of life, and himself of that use- 
ful knowledge h^ might have obtained had he 
deyoted'hut a portion of that sum to such an 
acquisition, instead of which he was 
poc ban illiterate being, aa not to be able 
to e^preas his sentiments in such a way aa to 
be underatood. He had repeatedly resolved, 
and re-solved, to break off his evil habits, but 
without auecess, until he embraced the total- 
abstinence system, to the fonndeis of which 
he was deeply indebted, and to whom he 
should alwaya feel grateful; the aincerity of 
which be hoped to prove by contributing to 
the utmost o/hia ability to the funds of this 
fociety, and uaing every effort for the spread 
of so patriotic a cause among his degraded 
fellow creatures.'* 

Should any gentleman, accustomed to ad- 
rocate the cause, be travelling io this neigh- 
bourhood, he might secure an audience at a 
very short notice. 

Yours in tee-total bonds, 
August J2. T. Barrt, Sec. 



BRO]MSG{tOy£. 
The totol-abatinence eauae here haa long 
been in a declining atate, but has lately re* 
eeived an impetua threagh the apirited eser- 
tiona of Mr. Dawson, a railway contractor, 
and hia men, at wliose expense, at leaat 
nearly ao, we have been fiivonred with the 
wy eticieat advocaey of Mingaje Sydwr, 
Btq , a gentleman a<unirably calenkited to 
remove the prejudicea which many, even 
sensible men, have formed against the eociety, 
and. to enlist their support. Mr. D. is an 
mdel'atigable and aQlightened philantfaropiat, 
and enjoya the eateem of all who know him. 
His seal is always at high, water mark,— . 
never ebbs. He has a heart that is always 
devising liberal things;, and a hand that 
seems to be never weary of dispensing them. 
I hope the cause will never again retrogade 
*«;•» »n? tl»» ita advooales wlH learn a 
iHUe wiadom fromeiperieaee, and diaeonraffe 
Sl*f*^** l"Jguage when reasoning of 
w?/i'I?r'*- To tbi..sir, I aU^ibntJ'the 
wint oTsucoess that has attended the soelety. 



To abuse Christian ministers and profisaainR 
Chriatians, calling them drankaido and 
drunkard makera, ia not the way to convincn 
them, Bor to win them ; nor (isi my hninble 
opinion) are its advocatee one whit more 
likely to snccced in enlisting the support of 
these, by raking up the acriptuma for 
examplea of tee-totaliam, and leaving unused 
the far, infinitely far more effectire argn* 
meat, which expediency offers. 
Per the prssent I beg to subscribe myself, 
Sir, 
Yonr most obedient servant, 
Sept. 9, 1840. J. H. ScaoxTOK. 



[In tke oompilatioii of the following movemeaii. 
we have, in some initancei. been assiated by onr 
weekly cotemporaries. by whom, we trast. that 
this acknowledgment will be considered suffi- 
cient For the numerous commualcatlons w^ 
have received, we are thaakfiil. Tbey mast, 
however, be brief] 



ExKTER — The total abstainers of Exeter 
had a truly splendid festival on the 20th ult., 
and in it the Independent Order of the Re- 
ehabitea took a diatinguiahed part. Many 
appropriate flags were displayed ia the cUy, 
in which also the members of the societies 
from Teignmouth, Chudleigh, Newtown^ 
Boshell, and Bishopsteighton made their ap- 
pearance. A procea^ion took place at a late 
hour of the day to the subscription-rooms, in 
which upwards of se?eo hundred persona 
took tea. More than a thousand persoDS 
afterwards attended a pnblio meeting, which 
was moat eloquently addreaaed by seversi 
gentlemen. The Rev. E. D. Rhodes, of 
Teignmouth, who preached in the morning in 
Trinity Church, from 1 Cor. vi. 12, was in 
the chair. Dr. TunataU, of DawUsh, bore 
testimony, as a medical man, to the truth of 
the society's principles. The Rer. f. Rids* 
hall, A.M., powerfully advocated the cause 
of total abatinence. Mr. Shapcott ezplsined 
the nature and operations of the Independent 
Order of Rechahites, showing its superiority 
to other benefit or friendly societies in many* 
points of view, both pecuniary and moral. 
He also atated that he had recently returned 
from the annual convocation of the Order; 
and he had found with pleasure ita unparal- 
leled prosperity. The general Order, thoogh 
of recent existence^ had a standing fond 
amounting to upwards of £10,000. Mr. 
Hunt, a delegate from Lord 8tanh<^'a so-* 
ciety, addressed the meeting, and> was foU 
lowed by Mr* Whittaker, whose addioM 
made a great impression* 

OAMBKiMi.^In tfcta "Univenltf^fown** 
the greatest opposition haa for seven yeiri 
been offered to the t«e-total cause, but af 
length it has gained a nam footing, and there 
is e?ery reason to expect that the "Cam- 
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bridgt ToUl AVitmeace Society" viU 
prosper. 

Reading.—Oq th« 14th ult., one of the 
hrgest tee-total meetings ever held in this 
town took place. About a dozen aignatures 
Were obtained, the first of which was that of a 
yoang lady, the daughter of a brewer. The 
cause has been at a low ebb here for some 
tiflfie, bnt the last few weeks have witnessed 
some revival meetings, and the society now 
bids fair to regain its former position^ aAd to 
exercfee a mighty influence. 

OswESXRY. — TheaoQual mjeetingsin con- 
nexion with the abofe,&ociety« were held 
here on Saturday, .Sunday , ^on4ay, and 
Tuesday, the 25tb, 26tl\, 2fth, and 28lh ult., 
and the attendance at each was more nume- 
rous than on any previous eccasion. The 
Hechabites took a very prominent part. 

HAYBRHiLiM^Upwarda of seventy have 
taken the pledge. 

Herttord.— Sir C. E. Smith, Bart., pre- 
sided at a meeting in fhe Town Hall on the 
»th uithno. The Rev. W. R. Baker de- 
HtmM ^n eloquent address^ 

''Wycombk. — On the 18th ultimo, one hun- 
dred and ninety sat down to tea, R. Walkden, 
^q.. in the ehair. J. PJato, a ledaimed 
drunkard of Cheebam, of seventeen years 
standing, and a hawker of brushes, was in- 
troduced to the- notice of the meeting. He 
brought forth from nature and mind'^the in- 
nost reeesses of the heart, the most touch- 
ing, the most powerfully exciting, yet true 
description of the deplorable state of the 
drunkard, which was elicited in tile meeting. 
He stated, what appeared to be a complete 
paradox, *• that it was worse to get sober than 
it was to get drunk," but which the votaries 
ef iiiebiiety sorrowfully know to be strictly 
true; so that the unhappy drunkard's is a 
truly pitiable case : be has to ' endul'e, not 
en)y the^ reproaOfaes of oonsoience^ when 
aWt' to qaiifF the deleterious draught, bnt 
to beair the pitains; the horrors of a purgatory 
<^ihat intermediate State in which the Roman 
Catholkrs 'fully 'believe, vhen be is getting 
sober, and if in his more lueid moments, he 
thinks anything of the consequences ef re- 
tributive justice, the state of hit mind must 
exceed all description. 

. CHRtBAM, (Bucks.)_A meeting was iield 
on tbe 5tb ult^ The number of new signa- 
tures wai filly^ne. 

CLouati, (Co. Antrim;)— Ralph Holkar 
obtained thirteen new members on the i2th 
tiUimo. 

UxBRiDGB. — A district temperance union 
of the various societies in the neighbour- 
hoGd has been formed, that they may the 
more visefuUy act together. 

QovAhuWt (Sttrjrey.)*-«Thif sportisgtowq 



i§ now the witnew of • tee-total societyt wd 
eeems likely to suceecMd. 

STR4TP0RD AND Bow. — ^Tbo oause pro* 
grosses cheerily. On the 17th of August, k 
procession took place, and in one week one 
liundred and three signed the pledge. Mr 
Burton, the seoretsry, says, — "Our London 
friends, and all whom it may concern, will 
please to observe, that in future our meet- 
ings will be regularly held every Tuesday^ 
St the British School, Stratford, and every 
Thursday at tbe Temperance Hall, Plaistow, 
at seven o'clock, and we shall at all times be 
gIfKl of their /riendly assistance, and ready, 
as far as circumstances will permit, to red<« 
pirecate the same.*' A silver medal has been 
presented to Mr. Samuel Catton, of Plaistow, 

Shbpton Mallet.-tOu the 18th ultimo, 
a grand tee-total gala was held, and an im- 
poaing procession took place. In the rear 
was a printing press drawn by four grey 
horses: from the preas were printed and 
scattered a large number of bills entitled, 
" What are thete tee-totaleri?" which were 
eagerly picked up by the crowds. The oldest 
inhabitants cannot recollect so many people 
ever being out on any former occasion. Tea 
was provided at the Argyle Rooms, whicV 
waa found far too small to accommodate the 
numbers. Upwarda of four hundred sat down, 
one party retiring whilst the others took 
their tea. The public meeting' was held in 
the Independent Chapel, and was thronged, 
upwards of eight hundred being present. 
The chair was taken by tbe Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, perpetual curate of Hinton Char- 
terhouse, near Bath, whose very eloquent 
and effective remarks have been productive 
of much good. 

Ipswich. — A very commodious tempo-' 
ranee hi^ll has been erected at this place' 
chiefly by the liberality of R, D. Alexander 
Esq. It will contain eight hundred persons* 
and the gallerieS9 Ac, are very elegantly or- 
namented. They also bear appropriate texts 
of scripture. Sinoe our last, tbe opening of 
the hall took place. Mr. Alexander was in 
the chair, and delir ered a powerful address. 
He said, *' I dare not go into the various de- 
tails of the misery and crime prpduced by 
drunkenness, but let us see what it costs. 
Why, the coet is about £56.000,000 annually, 
according to the exoise returns of the duty. 
Now, what would this £56,000,000 do? It 
would pay the whole of tbe interest on the 
National debt, all the poor's rate, and edu- 
cate every poor child in tbe empire. (Ap-i 
plause.) You will find upon an average, that 
every man, woman, and child, expend as 
miwh as two pounds a year in those intoxi- 
cating drink i». While we are spending 
£56,000,000 in those drinks, we are only 
apeading half-a-million in heaevolent ob- 
je«lt. %wk %\ thji meetings we have year 
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•fifer year, labouring hard to raise £100,000 
for the Bible Society; if you were all tee- 
totalers, we cottld supply fell the world with 
bibies'in bne year. (Hear, hear.) Take the 
£56.000,000, calctilate the price of the bible 
at -five ahiUings, every family at lour indiri- 
daals, vnd that the population of the world 
ia between 800 and 850 milltons. Yoo will 
find it is a calculation that cannot lie. There 
it is. that you may supply the world with 
brbles In one y^«ir; you might found schools 
in another yeir; indeed you would not at 
labt be able to find benevolent objects for 
which to 8p«nd your money. (Hear and ap- 
plause. V 

The meeting was afterwards ably ad- 
dressed bythe venerable Thomas Clarkson, 
the early and enthusiastic friend of the slave. 
He said — '* Friends, I am extremely pleased 
tp be present at the opening of tbisbu:U\ing, 
because its, name -> Temperance Hall — im- 
plies ttat i^ is set, apart for good and useful 
purposes. I am , pleased also to observe 
before me^.many pe^sop^ who have had the 
virtue to deny themselves, what we supposed 
to be, the pleasures of intoxicating liq^or8. 
(Hear.) TWs act— this jioble act of self- 
den ialr--must, have been found painful to 
mjany uf|tUem at first, but on that account it 
is, more creditable, A victory over our- 
seLv^a— 7that is tpeisy, a victory over corr\ipt 
appetites, and paasions, has been held even 
b^ h^A^heo p^ilosophera, the noblest of all 
victories; and vf)fji\e it is thus honourable, it 
brings with it,, its ow;i reward. (Hear.) 
For,, frst it gjives to all glasses of men, rich 
or^p^qoiu auffexing through intemperance, it 
gif!€;s,|heni the meaiis of attaining renovated 
stien^ih ; and to the lower orders, it gives 
the/^,, bf sicl^s this, a new and improved sta- 
t'lnTB^ jn a9cietji (Hear.) It a^ords them 
also the means of living uiore comfortably — 
to bring up their families more respectably— 
it im^&rttf to them an honest independence 
of eharactef — ^it'ptocures them the respect of 
all goodn^eh — openfl( to them the door of the 
pla^e' of 'Worship, where the drunkard but 
seldom' entor^^-aiid by which he may be 
gradually brought to the comforts and bless- 
ings of reli^tm. (Hear.) ' For these reasons 
only, it 'is thfet I do heartily approir^ of this 
institution, AAd niost h4art?ty wish it the 
great success it -^ deserVfes. <Hi«ari hear.)" 
It appeared'from' the report, that there afeia 
the Ipswidfif iioffe^ety »U WutSdWd adults, ifwo 
hundred young people, fifty*four reclaimed 
drnnltitfds, on6 ifiedkMl m^a^, one cT^gyman; 
and several distdjtftirtg'Witoislers. ' I'he as- 
sembly was adtffes^^ bf ^^veral pteti^ttti^. 
Amongst them were, Mr. S.'Oafttor*, of Plkis** 
tow, in Bss^, who bas'TW^ttfly erected A- 
Temperance Hall in thsrt plac**, «nd Mr. G. 
Greig, the (bunded of the society in Ipswich, 
and formerly^ of the *7lh LanfcerB lying in 
this town, and w%<^ travelled froar a distance 



to attend, also addressed the meeting at some 
length. At the conclusion of the address of 
Mr. Gteig, in the same of the Ipswich tee- 
total BOciHy, presented B. D. Aleaanderi 
Esq., with a gold medal, oruomented with 
brilliants. On the reverse was the following 
inscription: — ^«* Presented to R. D. Alex- 
ander, E»q., by the Ipswich Total Abati- 
nence Society, on the occasion of the opening 
of the Temperance Hall, August 31 st, 1840, 
as a trifling testimony of respect and esteem." 
B. D. Alexander, Esq., who had no know- 
ledge whatever of this intention, was much 
ftflTected by the presentatipn. After a little 
hesitation, he said—*' This is the first inti- 
mation I have had of the intention of my 
friends to present me with this token of their 
fegard; I will not be ungrateful, but 1' will 
say at once, I will gratefully accept i*. I 
value the prayers and the bles»inga of the 
reformed drmikard, naove than the smiles of 
the world. My sight will not allow bm to 
examine your memorial now, but I will do so 
when I return home. Once more I thank 
you my friends." The wh^le assrembty then 
rose, and the loudest plaudits echoed through 
the spacious building for several minutes, the 
ladies waving their ha&dkerchiefe. 

Hamfstkad.— The anniversary meetiiigof 
the Auxiliary to the British and Foreign 
Society for the Suppression of Intemperance, 
was held on Monday, September Itk, in the 
Temperance Hall, which has recently been 
enlarged and repaired, and which was very 
tastefully decorated. A numerous and res- 
pectable party sat down to tea. The public 
meeting commenced at spven o*clocl(« when 
the hall was crowded to overflowing by the 
most respectable audience we have ever 
witnessed in that place. 

The Rav. J, Gundrt, who presided, stated 
that about two^hundred.and-eighty signatures 
to the pledge had been received since, the 
last anniversary, making a total of about five- 
hundred or six-hundred members in the. 
whole auxiliary. Exertiors were making to 
form distinct branches in Hendqn, j^iochley, 
Highgate, and Kilburn. Addressee were 
delivered by Dr. Tracey of Chelsea, Mr W- 
Biscomb, and Mr. J. W. Green. 

GftAVESEND.— iThe firit public fi^stiral of 
the Gravesend and Milton Auxiliary to the 
Society for the Suppression of Int<rraperance, 
was held in the Town Hall, on the 9th ult. 
The room was very tastefully decorated ; and 
a larg^ and highly respectable company took 
tea together, and appeared greatly to enjoy 
themselves. Df. Oxley, Mr. Newman, the 
seci^tary, the Rev. G. G. Evafis, of Bruns- 
wick Cha^, Mile End, Mr. Faulkner of 
Wilttey, Mr J. W.Green, and Mr.'W. Bahks 
addressed the meeting. ThatJks were voted 
to the Mayor for git^ing them the «rse of the 
Town Hall; when his W()rship ssid^^That 
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he regarded U u a duty to Ifsd that hall to 
any socioty whoee operationa might prove 
bf oefieial to hia townamen. The objects of 
the preaent aooiety appeared to him so excd- 
lent that he rejoiced to render it any aid Id 
his poirer. He had made eaquiries of per 
Bona who stood conBoctad with inatitutiont 
from whicb all iDtoxieating drinks were szolu- 
ded^ and he had not found one instance in 
which the inmates had not been much bene- 
fitted by th«ir abstinence. It had been said 
by a physician of eminence that more persons 
died from ezceas than from want. He had 
made enquirea of the .late Mr. Agar, the 
keeperof the jail at Maidstone, and his tes- 
timony was in favour of the system recom- 
mended so ably that evening. Many in- 
stances had come within his own knowledge 
of the injuries inflicted by intemperance. He 
inatiinced theoaae of a journeyman carpenter 
of that town. He went on, as was usually 
the case with drunkards, drinking whenever 
he could get drink. ■ An aunt died, and left 
him £2000. . He plunged into habits of the 
groaaest dissipation, till he walked about the 
town» the greatest maaa of disease and misery 
that was perhaps ever seen. His money 
however bring spent, and no person being 
disposed to trust him, he. waa compelled to 
abstain. The consequence was that his con- 
stitution became renovated, he was greatly 
restored to health and strength, and he again 
obtained employment. It might have been 
Bupposed that he would have profited by past 
experience ; little change, however, was pro- 
duced in that respect, and he was continually 
indulging in vituperations upon his aunt for 
haviDg left him money which had done him 
80 much injury. As the chairman had re- 
ferred to the long lives of the Antideluvians, 
and had intimated his belief that life might 
be greatly prolonged by total abstinence from 
all intoxicating drinks, he had only to express 
his thanks for the kindness shown to hiort, 
and his wish that the life of the chairman 
niight be greatly prolonged, and that all his 
jeirs might be spent in doing good. (Cheer- 
ing.) The qneeting went dff with great 
spirit, and has been productive of much 
good. Seven signatures were obtained that 
evening, and several have signed since, most 
of whom are persons of respectability. Many, 
in consequence of what they heard, have 
acknowledged the excellence of the princi- 
l>le8, some have determined to try it, and 
others have piomised to sign. 

£a8t London. — On the 1st of September 
the first anniversary meeting of the East 
London and Tower Hamleta' Aasociation was 
held. After tea the Rev. Mr. Witty was cal- 
led4o the diair. The report stated that 
** Between three and four hundred meetings 
had been held, at. which about one-thousand 
addissaea had been delivered. About one- 
tbouiand persons had signed the declaration 



of the society. Many dnmkards had been 
recovered from their guilty and debasing 
practices, and were,. in their turn, reasoning 
with men on righteousness, temperance, and 
a judgment to come. Several visitors had 
been appointed to visit the abodea of the 
intemperate, and aome pleasing instances of 
success had already been furnished. In con- 
sequence of the spread of the principles of 
total abstinence amongst the Catholics in 
Ireland, Mr John Giles, one of the secretaries 
of that auxiliary, had applied himself diligently 
to the formation of a Metropolitan Catholic 
Association; and though the comnnittee 
greatly regretted the loss of his services, 
they rejoiced most sincerely in the result of 
his labours, in consequence of which upwards 
of two- thousand Catholics had enlisted them- 
selves under the banners of temperance. 

Harlow. — Meetings have been held here 
in connexion with the Essex County Tempe- 
rance Association at the Bush Fair House, 
near Potter-street, Harlow, when upwards 
of four hundred persons were present. One 
of the meetings commenced at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, at which Mr. F. Marriage, 
of Chelmsford, presided ; and the other at 
half-past six o'clock in the evening, when 
Sir C £. Smith, Bart., kindly occupied the 
chair. The meetings were addressed in a 
most interest manner by the chairman, Mr. 
J, Christy, of Chelmsford ; Mr. Baker, secre- 
tary to the parent society; and R. Moore, 
Esq., barrister, of Dublin. Many interesting 
facts, illustrative of the progress of the cause 
in this country and in Ireland, were related, 
and the beneficial effects of abstinence from 
all intoxicating drinks were largely dwelt 
upon. The assembly, which was respectable 
and very orderly, separated about nine 
o'clock, highly pleased with the interesting 
addresses of the various speakers. 

Nottingham. — The friends of total absti- 
nence held a meeting in Hockley Chapel; 
on Monday, the 7th ultimo. Prayer for the 
Divine blessing having been offered, Mr. Hig- 
ginbottom proposed that the Mayor should 
take the chair. Mr. Alderman Frearson se- 
conded the nomination, which was carried 
unanimously. The Mayor, in a neat speech; 
stated the objects of the meeting, and ob- 
served that none were so likely to reclaim 
the drunkard, as the man of sober habits. 
Many of hia hearers were in the habit of at- 
tending < the assizes and sessions, and of 
course heard read the proclamation against 
vice. Now bis opinion was, that if the 
powers above and those who read the procla- 
mation paid that attention to it which it de- 
served, there would be but little occasion for 
tee-total societies. — After several excellent 
speeches the Mayor made the following ap- 
paling statement : — " George Elsworth, who 
died in the house of correction, in this town; 
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I tliUf «nd druQkftTd ; hewM 

• native of Newark, «o4 wm ftpprenttocd to 

• ebimiioy-tWAOp there, nsmed Cfoos; oq 
Am espiffttiott of liie appMBtieetlrip, 1m tn^ 
totted ebotit tin oouotry (to «oo hit •#■ 
Iphnto) 'oodfiog ud priggiog a hit occ** 
■iott«ily»? driahiof and dobauebofy apposiod 
to h^hiaaatiTO olomost ; ovoa up to a imm 
days prior to his death it waa hia feToonto 
theioit,. It was quite oommoii for him to call 
out« whea he was aupposed to he aaleap» ' I 
ear, fill that qaait again; do yoo hoar? 
Let as hsTe a drop more lush; what are jou 
ahout ! Bring me a glass 6f cum. Jack, tip 
me a io6 (a oant phraae for a shilling) fbr 
Bome lush.' A yooog man, who waa in 
prison at the same time, and had known Ela- 
worth for many yesrs, stated in his presence, 
that he ted known him drink thirty passes 
of gin a dav when he could raise it. Abont 
a «o«k:'be»>re his deatby he called to one of 
the afttendanta, and whispered to him bv the 
bedside, to * tale that light top coat aod put 
it in? (pawn it,) and said, 'they'll tip yon ten 
hob on it ; and that yellow silk handkerohief 
will fetch a bob and a taoner,' (t. e« Is. 6d.) 
When the attendant was reading the Scrip- 
tures to binii, and had succeeded in teaching 
him the Lord's Prayer, and was pointing out 
the meaning of *Our Father, who art in 
heaven,* &c., he said, * I always thought it 
Was my own father, cos he's dead and gone 
io heaven a good while ago, 1 expect/ A 
day or two before he died, a Mrs. Harrisoo, 
with whom he had lodged, came to see him, 
and^ when she was going sway, he beckoned 
to her, and said, 'Don't go away shabby; 
leave money for two hair-pints of lush how- 
e*ejr.' Two or three boars before ha breathed 
his last, HfUn|» up his hands, be sa'd, * God 
he merciful to us onserable sinnerBk" These 
Were the Isst words he apoks.'' 

CB9L8SA.— Oo Monday 7th alt., the third 
anniversary festival was held in the Tempe- 
rance Hall. Nf w Road. Tifa began at four 
o'elockt th* arraBgeBBtnt of which waa nn* 
dextaken by the ladifa* committee^ whose 
excellent manafeaiaBt ganr« unsversal aaiia- 
faction, an J was publicly demonstrated in the 
course of the evening'* proceedings^ hj a 
unanimous vote of thanks and three hearty 
shafts* followed by '« ane cheer more." The 
inaating beynn ataeaen o'clock, Mv. Gieea, 
late bre«ea,.of Ofaelmafard, took ihavhdt'. 
|f essra. NettWton, Qurriea Qmsjean, Porter, 
Wyid,FunagRr,Eftiefbrogk,0*Lear^BaJfQur, 
&c., took part, in tlie proceedings Tha 
report, which contained muck jpUaai^g ia^^ 
mation concerning the progress of ouitpriflai 
oiples, referred especially to the attainment 
•f atemperanee ball ahioa thepTetiouaanni« 
ver«Hy I aad to a change, made in the coarse 
of the evaulng, in the conatitution of the 
MMOiail^ii, %hioh the advancing intemuof 



•ae'toialisin had rendered aeoassair, k «. the 
formation of a new auxiliary. Thu measure 
having reoelVed the previoaaaanction both of 
the West London Auxiliary aiid Ao executive 
committee, was now publicly recogniacd.^- 
As auxiliary waa formed, denominated, *' The 
Western ^abutban Auxiliary to tha New 
Britisb and JPoreign Temparainae Sottety,** 
eompriaifig th# fire followHiy: branolwB:— 
Chelsea, Battersea, Fulhasn, Walham Green, 
hnd HnanAeihaiith ; the thro*latt#r of which 
have been lately formed, principally through 
the in Atrumantal ity of the former. R. Wa1k.» 
den, Esq.'the Rev. J. Boros, and Mr. S. Hull, 
kindly consented to allow .their namoa to he 
plsceo at the head of tha. comBiatee: the 
former ii president, the two latteei aa uiow* 
presidanti. The hall wss deneelir - 'crowded 
snd attmbers were unsbhs'to gain admiasion; 
The most perfect order prevailed throughout 
the evening, excepting only one effort at dis- 
turbance by a trdubleaome fellow; \mi he 
was instantly removed by an officer, who said 
that he was ready to bring aid sttiBdent to 
repress sny riotous proceedings that might 
be attempted. The meeting throngfaont was 
one of much interest and twenty aigned the 
pledge* [Theabove daacriptton ia from the 
pen of Mr. Baeen, the.aeoretary*] 

Stoke-NxwingtoK.— At thf* meetlngDr. 
OxUy atteVided, wHo hia b«#fi Vt abstainer 
for siity years. ' Mr. M*boliMd, ^ dn iron- 
founder, testified to tb^ good thia prrndple 
had dbne him, after having beefi a dPnUkaTd 
for a -^number of yeara. tie waa tiie firat tee- 
totaler in the fattory whero hV worked; bo 
had a great deal to put up with for some 
time, hut now there were plenty more of them 
in the trade. 

AsRPORD. — Qn the 14th uUimo, there 
was a very excellent meeting and tea party. 
Amongst them were several Who had hitherto 
kept albor, oh account, chiefly, of their fe(i- 
gious prejudices; but that'stninhling-hipcl^ 
is fast removing, indeed, so far, that they 
seemed io common with' the irest, to enjoy 
the treat. Mr. Pearce, the secretary, says,— 
"Seventeen persons signed the pledge. I 
am glai to state that at Lenham, and Xit^Ie 
Chart, villages a few miles from Asbford, the 
temperance cause is on the move. Some 
very zealous individuals, especially at the 
latter place, have very much agUated the 
subject.'* 

Ca<»¥DO«.f-*Ms.Kflmpiiaalt0tiiBed here, 
aad^haaneamedfiena signataorea. Mnetiags 
piafitahla Itt4h« caaae hsna haB«liald.amidst 
gtuntKypoBitian, . Am atteaspt talMBs a m* 
ciety (at Wvlinghaaa ^aaa. fch utm r tad by a 
brewer distribotiiig lai)ge (waatitiaa of ale^ 
Some of the tee-totalera had ale llhrown over 
them;, but eight signaturaa wire dbtakuBi. 

ToTTENH/kM.-*A meeting is h^d ^rerf 
Friday. 
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ranee So^etv met at tbn i|«uftl place* oa 
Monday eTw'iQg^ Sept. Hth* Mr. Plmvpln 
ney wm called lo Uib chfUr* The ai^dUeiftca 
wa« addreaaed hj Meaa^a. Goodhaad wd 
Smith; who wece auveeeded by that, truly 
renowned champion of tee-totaliani^ Mr. 
Joha HocluDga, the " Biuningham BUqk- 
anitb." Tbia Teieran waa xecehred ivilh 
tremendous applause;, and hia atrong apr 
peala to thoaa preaent to aiga or adhere to 
the pledge, drew foilh the moat eqthuaiaatie 
applause. He said that « short time ago he 
waa travelling in a coach in which there 
were some convicta on their way to the 
hulka. He enquired wherefore one of them 
aobbed so bitterly. The reason wbji, that the 

gpnitent malefactor ** recollected him (Mr, 
rockiag), and regretted to saj that h^ had 
frequently attended temperance meetinga, 
for the sake pf creating a disturbance, If he 
bad signed the pledge, he 9hould not have 
heen in that condition ; as drunkenness had 
led him to commit the crime for which he 
was then on his way to the place of punish- 
ment." 

Ireland. — ^The Rev.. T* Mathew recently 
▼iaited Sandyford, near Pi|blin» for the pur- 
pose of preaching a sermon in aid of the 
fui^ds for eom|»leting a new church in that 
parieh, J^id also to administer the pledge of 
total nbstinepoe to the inhabitants of the 
surrooBding districts. A number of clergy- 
men, and a large body of the gentry of Dublin 
and the surrounding places were present. 
After the sermon, be proceeded to a plat- 
form erected in a large field at the rear of the 
chapel, which, together with the pass^es 
leading to it, were filled with immense a4as9e8 
of human beingsl Mr. Mathew addressed 
them at considerable length, reminding them 
that the eye of the world was now fixed upon 
the t^roperfince society, and that it expected 
them to renounce vice and crime of every 
description. He congratulated them ^ that 
wherever tl^e society had extended itself 
tjirougl^ tWla^d, peace, comfort, and com- 
parative prosperity had followed in its train. 
It was.evi4^ntl^ the work of the Almighty 
himself ;,. for no human agency could, by any 
poaaibilily^^' effect so much good among an 
entir^T people. He reioioed that the tee- 
total seciety was neutral ground, upon which 
men differing in their religious optiiions 
Qould cheerfully meet and cheerfaUy co-epc- 
rate. Father Mathew has, during the past 
qionth, p^ued his work with imabated seal 
^nd success in various parts of Ireland. 
Nearly three millions are now enrolled. 

Watford.— Mr. Walkden, of Pinaer Park- 
is unremitting in his exertions here, a^d 
happily sees them blessed with success. 

Crkditon, (Devon.)— The total absti- 
nence society it rapidly inersasing. 



Aylek^VBY.— The meetings of the tee- 
totalers prosper*. Mr. Gjbbs, editor of th» 
Ay^esb^rlf N$ws iaa p9werfal advqeate, an4 
Mr. Inwar4a is doing good aarvios to thm 
cause. 

Hartlbpool. — After a recent meeting, 
thirty-four signed the pledge. The' Recha- 
bites are very active, 

Barnkt.— Mr. Gumble has lectured here 
in the absence of Mr. Greig who was ex- 
pected. Mr. Gamble made agreat Impression. 

Catholic Society. — The Rev. Mr. 
Hutchinson presided at the East London 
Temperance Hall. Upwards of seven- hun-< 
dred persons were present; nearly fortyr 
signed the pledge. 

Bjcbaro Gray at Dir. Lovell's, Navestock^ 
h<^ seat £5 (the ir»t ha siei.liad^as a toke» 
of gratitude, to thfl Nenv^^iBciasbiaod, Foreign 
Temperance Societyi by whish hfl was induced 
to take the pi edge. 

Ralph Holrbr has been in the North of 
Ireland, ancF Ims had exttaordlnary success 
in holding meetings and sstablishing' tee- 
total soetsties. • 

Mr. Whittaker hasr heM meettnga at 
Brldgewater, Burnhara, Taunton, and Wel- 
lington. 

Mr. Thomas Lloyd hi^ hjeU n^e^Ung s at 
Rye; in Sussex, where twenty signel. tie 
has also attended at Penliam, Sitting\)Quru©, 
Cranbourne, Tenterden, Canterbury, Favera- 
ham, Sheernesa, Winchelaea^ SandWrat, 
Rye, Wittersbam^ Hastlnga» and Hawk« 
hurst. 

Mr. William Scott attended thirty^twa 
meetinga between July 2f5 and Angast 25.' 
The number who signed the pledge wva* 'two' 
hundred and fifty«tfaree. The sesiie ofchts' 
. labouri is Norfolk. 

Woolwich — ^Mr. May baa l^tu^^d. h«f« 
with much benefit. .,.-..'< 

Mr. BisodMBft has held meetings at 
SheemesB, Faveraham^ Oanteibury, AahAfrd, 
Maidstoae> and East PeeMuws; > 

Leyton, (Essex.)— T^e numlif r of weep- 
ings held here is, to beincrea«ed« 

Disoua8toife.-*^T«rtAtis dlsoussidtrt on tee- 
totaljsta hanre tidcen plaee^ «ndtlte> tea-total 
adiH>oates hiniteiiad gleriouii: tdnniphs* 

* T|iE Publican's.— Tha I^ondon honiface's 
have employed thr^ or four carbun^l;; faced 
peraona to lecture agaijhat tee-toVisJism, Jhay 
avoid argum^t, and ntake attempt at 
ridiehl^. ^' ' = 

Thr pQLiCE.«^Orders have been issued 
to the police. Kb l^elandy that^tbey may join 
the teetotalers, (fioir very kind*l) .They 
are, . hopever, ordered .net tO' wear nedsis. 
(How very prudent.) 
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Open Air Meetings.— The gin-spinners 
%rB getting up a memortsl to the police, to 
prevent tee-U»te> open-air meetings in the 
■•tghbourhood of tlie metropolis. 

[From the foregoing statements it will 
appear that fee-totalism is finding its way. 
into the remotest hamlets. We are aware 
that the above digest of Home Intelligenee, 
ample as it is, contains but a scanty portion 
of the numerous meetings which have been 
held. By the kindness of our correspon- 
dents, and by our own diligence, we hope, to 
render it, ultimately, perfect. Upon the 
numerous meetings in London, we have 
scarcely been able this month to say a word, 
^office it, however, that ihey are now held in 
every diiection, and in future the more im- 
portant of them will be duly noticed. We 
shall endeavour to present something of a 
tabular statement, which, in a little space, 
will present the reader with a bird's-eye 
view of the tremendous exertions which are 
in progress, and which are accompanied with 
such signal success.] 
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AMERICA. 
Father Mathbwism in the United 
Statks. — In Lowell, Rev. Mr. M'Dermott 
took 180 pledges last Sabbath, making in 
the whole more than 1400 out ^f about 2300 
Irish population, and the pledge is not ad- 
ministered to children under twelve years of 
age. Coming from a land where ardent 
spirits are very dear, to the United States 
where they are very cheap, and bringing with 
them their generous, social, hospitable habits, 
their national and domestic pecnliaritieii, they 
too soon fall into the snares and pitfalls jrhich 
meet them at every corner, and in every 
dwelling they enter that has sn Irish heart 
within its walls. The spell is now broken. 
In Pennsylvania, the Cathol<c Bishop has 
taken decided and enthusiastic interest in 
the cause. In Philadelphia, 2000 pledges 
were administered upon a single Sabbath. 
In Montreal, Pottsville, Worcester, &c., so- 
cieties have been formed under most favour- 
able aaspiees. Men who have not carried. 
home to their families a shilling a year, now 
earn their dollar a day. Why will not all 
men thus learn and practise the principle of 
total abstinence ! — Boston Recorder, 



UPPER CANADA. 
Toronto.— The former temperance so- 
^}^% "*»der the pledge of abstinence from 
distilled spirits only, haying became extinct, 



and intemperance having proceeded with 
rspid Btrid«<s^eaa8iiig pauperism, crimf, and 
wretchedness to increase to a fearful amount ; 
a meeting waa called by a few friends in 
March 1^9, and a society organised, which 
commenced its operstions with aixty-six 
members. Several public meetings were 
held, at each of which from twenty to thirty 
signatures were obtained. They have now 
357 reaident and consistent members. The 
prospepts presented to the committee, are, 
upon the whole, cheering. 

LOWER CANADA. 
OuEBEC— The following is extracted from 
the report of a Total Abstinence Society in 
the capital of the lower, portion of our Cana- 
dian possessions :— -*' Your committee have 
also extended their enquiries to some of the 
results ot the hnbitual use of inebriating 
drinks, and find, First : that of 1478 persons 
committed to the public gaol of this city 
during the last ten months (about 148 
monthly on an average,) 1156 were sent 
thither in consequence of having committed 
vsrious breaches of the peace while under 
the influence of intoxicating drinks. Se- 
condly : 'that the records of the coroner ex- 
hibit the appaling fact, that for the past year 
about six'y sudden deaths have occurred, 
directly attributable to this cause ; and that 
by far the greater number of these rictims 
had not attained the prime of life. Thirdly : 
it has also been ascertained, that of the 
amount paid for labour by the principal ship 
builders, a sum which would go flar towards 
paying the expenses of our police establish- 
ment, is irremediably loat to them, arising 
merely from the practice of workmen running 
to the tavern or dritiking on the premises 
during working hours. Your committee 
wish, however, to be understood, that it i» 
not from the fact that any one man spends 
only five or ten minutes daily from his work 
that they draw this inference, for to thst man 
it is only five or ten minutes, and may be 
considered but a trifle compared with tht 
whole day. Yet, however short and trifling 
this portion of time may be, it is certainly 
in the aggregate a aerious loss to a master 
eteploying two or three hundred men. . Nor 
is this all : to the labouring claas themselves 
the aggregate loss is much greater. An ap- 
petite for drinking being thus nurtured, is 
abundantly fruitful of idleness and vice ; and 
therefore with the money actually expended, 
and the days and half days lost, the conse- 
quence must be a lerioHs diminution of c«n- 
fort, if not the cause of oontinual And almost 
hopeless poverty •** 



T. Harjette, Printer. 10. Craven BulMiaffs. 
Drury Laae, S^traatf. 
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It 18 a great error to imagine that 
Temperance Societies are only of re- 
cent establishment ; for we find them 
in existence at the very dawn of the 
sixteenth century. In the year 1517, 
societies, called " Orderp of Tempe- 
rance," were formed on the suggestion 
of a German Baron, and were joined by 
many of the nobility and gentry in 
Styria, Carinthia, and Cerniola. A 
similar society was formed on Christ- 
mas-day, in the year 1600, bv the then 
Langrave of Hesse, and the funda- 
mental law of it was, " that every mem- 
ber of the society pledges himself never 
to become intoxicated." This society 
Appears to have verged much nearer to 
true temperance than that established 
in 1517, which allowed, at a meal, the 
consumption of seven goblets of the 
ofder filled with wine, and which, con- 
siderately, provided that any thirst 
which might remain after these pota- 



tions, must be quenched with wine. 
These are the only instances which 
history records of comparatively early 
societies, founded avowedly ior the 
promotion of temperance ; but during 
the crusades, in the ages of chivalry, 
and, indeed, at almost every period of 
our history, there were numerous 
orders-^military, relieious, and others- 
wise, which enjoined moderation in 
drinking as a duty at once binding and 
politic. 

But if we ascend in spirit into the 
earliest ages; if, taking the sacred 
volume for our guide, we go back as it 
were to the firesides of the prophets 
and the patriarchs, we there recognize 
the prevalence of total a.bstinence in 
all its purity, and forccj, axid profitable- 
ness. We find the command of God 
issued to man, that they touch not 
strong beverage. Obedient Aaron, and 
the sons wi^i whom the Lord had 

2 Q 2 
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gifted him^ ministered in the taber- 
nacle^ and used neither wine nor strong 
drink therein. The mother of Samson 
was atee-totaler, and the brawny sinews 
which bore away the gates of Gaza, 
were nurtured to their gigantic power 
upon the principles of total abstinence. 
The Nazarites were specially devoted 
to God, and they were tee-totalers 
under a solemn vow. Jonadab, the 
father of the Rechabites, commanded 
them and their sons for ever to abstain 
from wine. Mindful of his precept, 
they touched not the wine cup offered 
to them by Jeremiah the prophet, who 
therefore exclaimed, that the son of 
Rechab should never want a man to 
stand before the Lord for ever. Look 
next at the youthful Daniel. Deeply 
had he drank of the cup of worldly 
sorrow ; the vial of calamitjr had been 
unsparingly poured upon his devoted 
head, and it was his to know the agony 
of an almost broken heart. Under his 
afflictions, he sought not the cup of 
intoxication. Too many of the children 
of the world, when crossed in business, 
or doomed to bear any of the endless 
disappointments of life, seek solace in 
excess, and strive to drown care or 
pain in the drunkard's bowl. Not so 
with him who was sold of his brethren. 
The luxuries of the court of Babylon's 
monarch were spread before him, but 
for him they had no enticement. — 
Melyar, the prince of the eunuchs, 
then solicited him to partake of the 
ruby seducer; but he declined to ac- 
cept it, and asked for pulse to eat and 
for water to drink. These were granted 
unto him; and none at the table of 
King Nabuchadnezzar was fairer or 
fattei^ than he. 

The most cursory glance at the holy 
volume shows that perfect sobriety 
enters into the ver)r nature of God's 
economjr for the direction of man. 
Against intemperance, the most fearful 
of His curses are hurled ; the bible is, 
as it were, the warrant of the eternal 
death of the drunkard; and inasmuch 
as the vice is denounced and punished 
of God, so is the opposite virtue che- 
rished and rewarded. The new testa- 
ment follows up the old in its awful 
threats against the lovers of strong 
drink ; and as in the ancient dispensa- 
tion, so under the Christian law, the 
eminent servants of the Most High 



have clad themselves in the robes of 
total abstinence. As Mr. Dearden 
(pp. 4) observes, " It appears to have 
re^uireAu the united influence of im- 
paired health and the counsel of the 
apostle Paul to overcome the reluc- 
tance of Timothy, to adopt wine even 
as a medicine, which he evidently did 
not think it proper to u$e as an article 
of sustenance.*^ John the Baptist, 
second only to Him of whom be was 
the favoured precursor, was an ab- 
stainer^ an example of sobriety, and to 
him was it given to prepare the way of 
the Lord. 

But let us turn now from the holy 
volume to the ordinances of the child- 
ren of men ; and in these again we find 
the first efforts of rude statesmanship, 
as well as the energies of more ma- 
turely perfected government, directed 
against the spread of intemperance. 
Mr. Dearden's book contains a brief 
notice of many of the early laws against 
this vice ; and although most of them 
have before met the eye of the well- 
read tee-totaler, we scarcely know of 
any writer who has compressed them 
all into so small a compass.* We are 
sure, however, that Mr. Dearden will 
excuse us for calling his attention to 
an oversight which he had committed 
near the bottom of page 4 of his pam- 
phlet. He says, that the ancient Roman 
armies NsyER drank " any intoxicating 
drink ;" and yet in the very next para- 
mph, Boadicea, the Queen of the 
iceni, is introduced, haranguing her 
troops on the luxurious habits of the 
Roman invaders, and exclaiming, that 
" water was the wine of the Britons.** 
To the armies of Rome, in its earher 
epochs, the remark of Mr. Dearden 
properly applies. Temperance pre- 
vailed in the cohorts ; the Roman eagles 
then soared unchecked in their career 
of conquest. Their triumphs were the 
fruits and the rewards of valour and of 
sobriety. But when the use of strong 
drinks crept into the army, strength 
was diminished, valour was cooled, 
confusion reigned in the halls of the 
Caesars, and the vast empire, enner- 
vated by emaciating luxuries, stumbled 
and fell over the excesses of its soldiery 



* In Mr. ThornhlU'i work (reviewed in oar last 
number.) there are also some curions facts relative 
to this poriioa of the subject. 
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and the vicea of its people. Hence, 
instead of asserting that tne armies of 
ancient Rome " never indulged in any 
intoxicating drink,'' our autnor might 
have rendered unassailable advantages 
to the cause of which he is so ardent 
an advocate, by showing that when the 
Roman soldiers were temperate, they 
were victorious, and Rome was " mis- 
tress of the nations ;" whereas, when 
they became addicted to excess, they 
lost their prowess, and the vast sphere 
of Rome's dominion was contracted 
into the narrow and humiliating limits 
of a few petty Italian states. A similar 
warning to nations against intempe- 
rance, is conveyed in the downfall of 
the Jews, the seed of whose ruin were 
sown in debauchery, depravity, and 
drunkenness. 

There appears in human nature, 
whilst simple and unsophisticated, a 
disposition to sobriety, almost as 
strong and as general as is the innate 
conviction that there is a God ; a testi- 
mony which the untutored mind of the 
veriest savage, unceasingly and myste- 
riously bears. Hence we find, with 
people of the most primitive habits, 
that water is the general, as it is un- 
doubtedly the natural beverage. We 
find it used in their domestic concerns, 
and in their reli2^ou8 rites. Tempe- 
rance was a leading principle in the 
religion of the ancient Britons; but, 
alasl their water-drinking habits, upon 
which they were so congratulated by 
Queen Boadicea, were too soon laid 
aside. The Saxons and Danes were 
inuch addicted to drinking ; and Hen- 
gist and Horsa appear to have given a 
great stimulus to the drinking habits 
of the people, over whom Hengist was 
the first An^lo-Saxon monarch. 
. We find It necessary here to desist 
from further excursions into the re- 
gions of antiquity, in order that we 
may more fully notice a few of the 
leading data connected with the great 
temperance movement of the present 
day. In the compilation of these, we 
receive much valuable assistance from 
the labours of Mr. Dearden. His nar- 
rative, though in some points defective, 
bears upon it the impress of authen- 
ticity. It is unpretendingly written; 
the language is simple, but the state- 
ment, as far as it goes, is satisfactory 
and conclusive. The other work, the 



title of which is prefixed to this article, * 
partakes much of the character of all 
other Bazaar tracts ; but unlike the 

fenerality of them, it has something 
esides large type, stiff paper, and 
wide margins to recommend it. 

The " Orders of Temperance," which 
existed in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, have before been glanced at ; 
and thirty- seven years after the insti- 
tution of the " Order of Temperance" 
by the Langrave of Hesse, we find a 
pledge of tee-totalism signed by a mi- 
nister of God's word, in Northampton- 
shire. This worthy was Robert Bolton, 
a Bachelor of divinity, and he appro- - 
priately penned his pledge on a blank 
page in his bible. It does not appear 
that he had any associates, although it 
is probable that he had, for it is not 
likely that one so zealous for his 
neighbour's j^ood and the glory of God 
would selfishly conceal Uie treasure 
which he had discovered. 

It seems to be placed beyond the 
limits of doubt, that we are indebted 
for the tee-total movement to the 
United States. Mr. Dearden is by no 
means satisfactorily instructive as to 
the first eommencement of tempe- 
rance societies. He begins with the 
year 1826, when a grand simulta- 
neous effect to establish such socie- 
ties was made on the other side of 
he Atlantic. If Mr. Dearden wished 
to begin at the beginning, he ought 
to have gone back to the year 1^8. 
On the last Tuesday in April of that 
year, *' the temperance society of 
Moreau and Northumberland" was 
formed by Dr. Billy J. Clark, of Sara- 
toga County, New York.* Quarterly 
meetings of this society were held 
without intermission until the year 
1822, and the minutes of them, the 
first gems in the crown of tee-totalism, 
are now in the hands of an eminent 
minister in Warren^s County. At the 
very outset, the society was joined by 
forty-seven gentlemen. The " Con- 
stitution" which they signed, contained 
the following provisions : — 

** Fourth Article. — No member sball drink 
rum, gin, whisky, wine, or any distilled 
spirits or oompositions of the same, or any 
of them, except by advice of a physician, or 

* yide " Rlie. Progress, and Pretest Position 
of the Temperance Reformation/' 4te., pp. 5. 
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in esM of Actual dtMAse; ftUo excepting 
wine «t public diDnert, under the peoalty oC 
twenty-five cents., provided that this article 
•bell not infringe on any religious rite." 

' The second section of the said con- 
stitution imposed a penalty of fifty 
cents, on any member who became in- 
toxicated; and the third section set 
forth— 

" No member shall oiTer any of the said 
liquors to any other person to drink thereof, 
under the penalty of twe&ty-fiTe cents, for 
each offfDce.'* 

In 1813, a temperance society was 
eBtablished in Massachusetts. Its ob- 
ject was merely to discountenance the 
too free use of ardent spirits, of which 
"profaneness and gambling were de- 
clared to be the kindred vices." In 1814, 
the Rey. Mr. Edwards preached a course 
of sermons against intemperance, at 
Andover. In 1819, the object was 
taken up and powerfully handled by 
judge Hbrttbll; andin 1823, public 
attention was rivitted to the consider- 
ation of the teinperance question, by 
the publication of the eloquent sermons 
of the Rev. Samuel Nott. In 1825, 
the formation of an " American Tem- 
perance Society" was resolved upon, 
after prayer, at a meeting of pious 
Christians who met in Andover, and 
the undertaking then resolved upon, 
was accomplished on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1826.* 

From this period, Mr. Dearden's 
narrative is very comprehensive; and 
here it may not be amiss to describe 
the awful state of America at this 
crisis. The following details are given 
by Mr. Dearden : — 

" In the city and atate of New York pre- 
vious to the year 1826, there were, at full 
work, 1200 distilleries, and out of 1 77 deaths, 
124 were caused by the use of the article 
manufactured in them . The number of those 
who die annually in the United States, by 
this dreadful source of ruin hat been esti- 
mated, on the most reasonable calculations, 
to be at least thirty thousand; or according 
to others, five hundred a week, and two 
murders. Four-fifths of all the paupers, 
two-thirds of all the imprisoned debtors, 
morethanhalfof all the lunatics and manifccs, 
three-fourths of all the criminals, are the 
direct, well ascertained consequences of in- 



• Mr. Dearden says, on the lOlh of January. A 
meeting was held on that day, but the Ceostitiitloa 
wat noia<loj)tad until Febroary latb. 



temperance. The Hon. William Cranch, of 
Washington, one of the judges of the Uoited 
States court, has stated that from authentic 
data, he has calculated that the enormous 
sum of ninety-four millions four hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars are annually 
lost in that country by intemperance, a sum 
more than sufficient to buy up all the houses, 
lands, and slaves, in the United Sutes, once 
in every twenty years. And it has been 
computed by others, that in America as 
many drunkards die annually as woulo cuver 
ujpwards of forty acres of the surface of the 
earth, allowing two square yards to each 
grave." 

Such was the appaling condition of 
America, when Dr. Lynam Beecher ad- 
vocated the tem)>erance cause in the 
pulpit. His sermons were pubhsbed 
in 1827, and were productive of incal- 
culable good. The society formed at 
Boston, sent out an agent to propagate 
their principles, and on the 12th of 
March, an able address upon the sub- 
ject was presented to the public from 
the said society. In January, 1827, a 
permanent agent was engaged, and 
seven new champions appeared to 
preach and write m favour of tempe- 
rance. There were also resolutions 
passed in this year in approbation of 
temperance b^ several of the Trans- 
Atlantic medical schools. In 1828, 
rapid progress was made» and (though 
neither of the writers before us men- 
tion the fact,) it has been ascertained 
that in this jear there were 222 tem- 
perance societies in North America, 
and 30,000 men, for themselves and 
their families, were pledged upon the 
Boston pledge, to abstain from spirits. 
In 1829, the New York SUte Tempe- 
rance Society was established. Tnis 
important institution was favoured with 
having Edward C. Delavan, Esq., for 
its most responsible andefiScient officer. 
The writer of" The Rise, Pragr999,and 
Present Position of the Tempemnce 
Ref Off nation" before quoted, truly 
observes, (pp. 6) that <<the name of 
this eentleman deserves to be em- 
balmed in the memory of all future 
^nerations; for unborn millions are 
destined to ei^oy the fruits of his 
princely and unwearied benevolence. 
With a zeal more than equaling his 
former applicaUon to acquire wealth, 
he devoted seven years to the pei^ 
plexites and toils of the temperance 
rooms, travelled many, thousand miles 
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on the business of the society at his 
own expence, and contributed more 
than sixteen thousand dollars towards 
its funds." Mr. Delavan is a close 
observer and an accomplished scholar. 
He has travelled through most of 
Europe ; his letters, written whilst he 
was en route, will be found scattered 
through the Journal of the New British 
and I^rcign Temperance Society, and 
will be read with as much pleasure as 
profit. In 1829, the temperance cause 
had made such rapid progress in 
America, that more than one thousand 
societies could be there enumerated, 
consisting of not less than a hundred 
thousand members ; fifty distilleries 
had ceased to produce poison and 
death; four hundred merchants had 
abandoned the traffic in the same ; and 
twelve hundred drunkards had been 
reclaimed from the error of their 
ways, and had learned with thankful- 
ness that the paths of sobriety are 
those of plenty and of peace. 

We have now reached the period at 
which temperance societies were intro- 
duced . into these realms. The fre- 
quent connnunication between England 
and America ; the intimate commercial 
relationship which exists between them, 
and the feeling engendered by the fact 
that this is the mother country, natu- 
rally and inevitably led to the adoption 
by England of any measure from which 
benefit had accrued to the Transatlantic 
branch of her family. Here, as there, 
the vice of drunkenness had frightful 
sway, and bankruptcy, ruin, and car- 
. nage had marked its ascendancy. The 
means which had been taken on the 
other side of the ocean to stay the 
destroyer's hand, were speedily nailed 
on our shores, "not merely with hope, 
but with your expectation." 

In the introduction of temperance so- 
cieties into Great Britain, the name of 
John Dunlop, Esq., of Greenock, stands 
conspicuous. The Rev. Dr. Edgar, of 
Belfast, then also occupied an eminent 
place in the holy work. !n July, 1829, 
he, with the Rev. Mr. Morgan, Dr. 
Cooke,, and others, held a meeting 
in Belfast, to prevent the desecration 
of the Lord's day, and to check the sale 
and use of spintuoufi liquoira thereon. 
The preparation of an address to the 
public upon the subject, was entrusted 
to Professor Edgar ; and whilst en- 



gaged upon it, he learned from an 
American friend, the progress and the 
utility of temperance societies on the 
other side of the Atlantic. This led 
him strongly to reconunend them in 
the address which was published in the 
Xorthern ff^hie^ the Aeio« Let/er, and 
the other Belfast newspapers, in Au- 
gust, 1829. Shortly after, the nature 
of these societies became known to 
Mr. Carre, a benevolent gentleman 
at New Ross, in Ulster, and in that 
town he formed a kind of temperance 
society. This, it is said, was the first 
that was formed within the limits of the 
British snores. Later in 1829, and 
early in 1830, similar societies were 
formed in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
other towns in Scotland *, ana in the 
spring of 1830, Mr. Forbes, of Brad- 
ford, in Yorkshire, having witnessed 
the good derived from the temperance 
societies in Scotland, determmed to 
establish them in England also. Mr. 
Dearden says — 

" Id the month of December, along with 
others, he began to advocate the principles 
of temperanre in Bradford; and on the 2nd 
of February, 1830, a meeting was held to 
consider the propriety of ortrnnizing a regular 
Hociety. Nine gentlemen joined that even- 
insr, and many others signed at an adjourned 
meeting, on the 5th of the same month. On 
(he 14ih of June the first public meeting 
iraa held, attended by 1800 persons. Re.^ 
ports of the speeclies which were delivered 
on the occasion appeared, at considerable 
length, in the Leecs and Halifax news- 
p»per8« of which more than three handred 
copies were purchased, and forwarded to 
various parts of the kingdom. On the 23rd 
of January, 1830, the editors or the Ijceds 
Mercury expressed their entire approbation 
o( tl)e principles of these societies, and re- 
coanmended them to the serious considera- 
tion of their readers. On the 4th of April, 
1830, Mr. G. H. Birkett, of Dublin, com- 
menced a society at Warrington ; which was 
the second society of the kind in England. 
Mr. William Wood, in the month of March, 
1830, succeeded in attracting attention to 
the cause in Manchester, by the distribution 
of tracts, procured from. Mr. Forbes. Mr. 
Birkett also visited that town specially for 
the purpose of promoting the cause. A 
public meeting was held on the I2th of May, 
at which a committee was appointed to carry 
the objects of the society into effect. On 
the 14ih of June they published an address 
which excited much interest, and was of 
service to the cause. A second public meet- 
ing was held on the 15ih of June, for the 
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purpose of diffusing informttion on the na- 
ture, object, ftod principles of temperance 
societies. Somewhst previously the founda- 
tion had been laid of the Salford society." 

A socie.ty was formed in London on 
the 20th of July, and one in Leeds on 
the 9th of September. In the same 
year, upwards of thirty societies were 
established, three hundred thousand 
tracts were distributed, and upwards of 
ten thousand members were enrolled. 

Up to this period, the warfare of the 
various societies, both in England and 
America, had been directed "only 
against the use of ardent spirits as a 
beverage, while allowing the use of 
wine and other alcoholic liquors, and 
against actual intenfiperance from what- 
ever, source arising, (vide '* Rise and 
Progress, ^-c," pp. 10.) It was soon 
found that a pledge, imposing no greater 
restrictions than the above, was totally 
ineffectual for the rescuing of lost 
drunkards, or for the preservation of 
those who had not yet become the 
victims of intoxication. In England 
particularly, where strong malt liquors 
are so much used, some further res- 
traint from them was specially re- 
quired. Hence an improved and more 
comprehensive plbdob was introduced 
on tne formation of a temperance so- 
ciety at Blackburn, April 18, 183L 
By this pledge, " entire abstinence from 
ardent spirits*' was enjoined, except as 
medicine. It required that no other 
liquors should be used to excess, and 
that they should never be used in any 
house in which they were sold, except 
for refreshment in travelling, or when 
transacting business from home." In 
the course of the same year (1831), 
this pledge underwent furtner improve- 
ments, each of which approximated 
more closely to the subsequently framed 
pledge of total abstinence. 

The period at length arrived when 
this, the only safe prmciple, was to be 
laid down and acted upon, and in the 
establishment of this principle the tem- 
perance society of Preston covered 
themselves with honour. On the first 
day of the year 1832, a few young men 
of that town, connected with the school 
of that excellent man, Mr. J. Livesey, 
formed themselves into a temperance 
society, and on the 22nd of March fol- 
lowing, another society was formed. 



The following was the plbdgb of the 

new Institute : — 

"We, the undersigned, believe that the 
prevailing practice of using intoxicating 
liquors is most injuriona both to the tem- 
poral and spiritual interests of the people, 
by producing crime, poverty, and distress. 
We believe also that decisive means of re- 
formation, including example as well as pre- 
cept, are loudly and imperatively called for. 
We do therefore voluntarily agree, that we 
will totally abstain from the use of ardent 
spirits ourselves, and unUnot give nor offer 
them to otlierMt except as medicines. And if 
we use other liquors, it shall be at all times 
with great moderation ; and we will, to the 
utmoat of our power, discountenance all the 
causes and practices of intemperance." 

We cannot better describe the re- 
sults of the adoption of this pledee 
than in the words of Mr. Dearden. He 
says, (pp. 20)— 

"The committee of that society, ahortly 
after its formation, appointed a nuniber of 
ita visitors to inspect the conduct of the 
members, and it very soon became apparent 
to them and other leading men in the so- 
ciety, that the moderation pledge would not 
answer the expectation of those who formed 
the society. For although the nnembers 
kept strictly to that part of the pledge which 
inculcated .abstinence from ardent spirits, it 
was observed, that the clause which allowed 
malt liquor to be taken in great moderation, 
was frequently violated. The reclaiming of 
drunkaitls, and the saving of little drop men 
being the object of the aociety, canned the 
visitors and others to view with reg'ret the 
violationa which were daily occurring. The 
knowledge of these facta led to a conviction 
on their part that nothing short of absti- 
nence from all intoxicating liquors would 
produce a real temperance reformation. In 
July, of the same year, many of the viaitors 
and speakers began to abstain entirely from 
all kinds of intoxicating liquor. Messrs. 
Livesey, Swindlehurat, and a few others soon 
afterwards began to preach up the entire ab- 
stinence doctrine at the meetings, which not 
only led to greater exertion, bat created 
much diacussion on tho subject, amongst 
those who took an interest in the succeaa of 
the society. On Thursday, August 23rd, 
1832, Messrs. John King and Joseph Live- 
sey signed a total abstinence pledge in Mr. 
Livesey's shop. Church 'Street. On Satur- 
day, September 1st, 1832, some of the leaders 
of the society called a meeting to be held at 
the Temperance Hall, and at thia nMeting, 
John King, Joseph Livesey, John Gratrix, 
Edward Dickinson, John Broadbdt, John 
Smith, and David Anderton, signed the fol- 
lowing pledge, vii.:— *Wb Aoasi to ab- 
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STAIN FROM ALL LIQUORS OF AN INTOXI- 
CATING QUALITY, WHETHER ALE, PORTER, 
WINE, OR ARDENT SPIRITS. EXCEPT AS ME- 
DICINE ;' whilst Messrs. Joseph Deardes, 
Thomas Lsng, George Graiiix, sod some 
others, expressed themselres unwilling to 
advance beyond the moderation pledge." 

Another writer upon this interesting 
event says, that '* on the 23rd of March, 
1833, the whole of the Preston com- 
mittee agreed to adopt the new pledge 
in connexion with the old one. Mr. 
Livesey, from the first, was the zea> 
loas and persevering advocate of the 
advanced measure ; and it was mainly 
through his personal influence, that 
this strange offspring of temperance 
principle was nursed in its infancy, 
until it had attained sufficient strength 
to grapple with its most formidable 
foes, and at length to bear down all 
opposition. It was not long before its 
great superiority, to what is now de- 
signated *' the inoderation system," as 
a means of curing drunkenness, was 
clearly demonstrated ; and it needed 
no prophet to foresee, that if a man 
never partook of intoxicating liquor at 
all, he would never become a drunkard. 
Such was the success that almpst im- 
mediately began to attend temperance 
operations under the advocacy of total 
abstinence, that the friends of the 
cause who had laboured hardest in it, 
and who were beginning to faint through 
want of encouragement to persevere, 
had fresh courage infused into them ; 
and as every day brought with it fresh 
trophies, won by the efficacy of the 
new principle, it was not long before 
its fame reached the surrounding towns 
and villages, and became a^ matter of 
erave and frequent discussion among 
the temperance reformers. Still the 
old pledge continued to hang, in a 
great measure, as a sort of drag upon 
the new one. It was like a decrepid 
and hesitating octo genarian linked 
with a sanguine and vigorous youth of 
twenty. Such a state of things was so 
unnatural, that it could not long con- 
tinue ; and particularly since, in pro- 
portion, as science and eznerience 
were brought to bear upon tne sub- 
ject, they more and more fully demon- 
strated, that total abstinence was as 
consistent with the laws which God 
had established in the constitution of 
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man, as it was effective in remedjring a 
great national evil. 

The efforts to extend abstinence 
princinles were now very successful in 
the North of England ; and several 
societies, based upon them, were 
founded in many towns and villages. 
Mr. Dearden says — 

<*0n the 1st of Januarj, 1834, a number 
of delegatos met at Bolton, from various 
places, for the purpose of developing new 
plans for extending tbe tee-total principle, 
and for more effectually concentrating their 
energies and executing their seal in the 
canse; which, in coasequence, began to 
prosper and spread more rapidly than it had 
done before. The committee of the Preston 
society discovered that their pledge did not 
restrict the members from giving and offering 
to others; they, therefore, at one of their 
meetinga, held on the 22nd of Janusty, 
1834, resolved to summon a meeting to con- 
sider the propriety of tUiering the pledge. 
On the 19th of March, Mr. H. Bradley pro- 
posed and Mr. R. Jolly seoooded, and it waa 
agreed that the words *• neither give nor ofer," 
should be added ; and at the annual meeting, 
which was held in the theatre on the 25th of 
March, the additional words of neither give 
nor offer were added to the abstinence 
pledge. 

"Early in the same year, 1834, a number 
of yottDg men (many of them members of the 
parent aociety) met together to consider the 
propriety of establishing a young men's or 
youth's temperance society. The result was 
their calling a public meeting on Friday 
evening, April 18th, 1834. and at that meet- 
ing they submitted the following and no 
other pledge, viz., • I do voluntarily promise 
that I will abstain, for one year, from ale, 
porter, wine, ardent spirits, and all intoxi- 
cating liquors, and will not give nor offer 
them to others, except as medicines or in a 
religious ordinance ; and I will endeavour to 
discountensnce all tbe cauaes and practices 
of intemperance.* This pledge was adopted 
and signed the same evening by one hundred 
and one young persons, generally betwixt 
tbe age of fourteen and twenty-five ; amongst 
whom were Thomas and William Swindle- 
hurst, two of Mr. Swindlehurst's sons ; and 
Newton and Howard, two of the sons of Mr. 
Livesey. This was the first exclusive fee- 
total society ever established in England, 
and it ia to the men of Preston, Proud 
Preston, as history calls it, that the world is 
indebted for the firtt organization of tee- 
toUtUem ; and to the young men of Preston 
for the first exclueiee tee-total society." 

Some very wrong opinions have been 
propagated as to the formation of the 
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first tee- total society. In page % of 
the third Report of the New British 
and Foreign Temperance Society ^ it is 
stated that the nrst tee- total society 
was established in Manchester, early 
in 1835, by the Rev. Mr. Beardsall. 
That gentleman has certainly been of 
great service to the cause, but the 
above statement attributes to him an 
honour which is not his due. The 
same statement is repeated (pp. 11) in 
the bazaar tract of the society, just 
named ; and it appears also from The 
Journal for April 20th, 1839, that a 
handsome medal was presented to Mr. 
Beardsall in Manchester, *^for his ex- 
ertions in forming the first tee-total 
society.** A reference to dates will set 
this matter at rest. The tee-total so- 
ciety at Preston was formed April 18, 
1834. The society of Mr. Beardsall is 
stated to have been established the 
26th of February, 1835. This clearly 
shows that the honour claimed for the 
Rev. Mr. Beardsall, is due to the men of 
Preston. Mr. Dearden (pp. 25) is also 
of opinion that many tee-total societies 
were in existence before the tee-total 
movement of the Rev. Mr. Beardsall. 
And here let us pause for a moment to 
contemplate in what mysterious ways 
God moves " his wonders to perfornri." 
We see the great moral revolution 
which has been wrought around us. 
We behold the dynasty of vice humbling 
and yielding before the sceptre of 
society, and bowing to the sway of 
virtue. How has this mighty change 
been afifected? Christians have long 
had the word of God amongst them — 
they had his messengers in pulpits — 
they heard his warning voice in their 
consciences — and in their Christian 
fireside conversations, they had often 
deplored the prevalence of intoxica- 
tion. For long and long there was, 
however, none to go up against the 
mighty. But at last the mission was 
imparted — the call was given : that call 
was obeyed — and that mission has been 
crowned with success. The weak things 
of the world were chosen to confound 
the strong. To the poor, the gospel 
of Christianity was first preached ; and 
it was by the poor that it was pro- 
claimed. It was by the humble and 
the lowly that the glad tidings of total 
abstinence were first announced; it 
was 6jr Me powr that its salutary and 



healing principles were first embraced. 
Men of influence, gifted richly with 
the world's goods, have since allied 
themselves with the tee-total cause, 
which is now established throughout 
the length and the breadth of the land. 
America, which gave us temperance, 
has, with ofb repeated and erateful ac- 
knowledgments, received irom us tee- 
totalism m return. This has reclaimed 
the drunkards whom they sought in 
vain to rescue by means of their early 
"moderation system;" and the on- 
ginal leaders in the temperance cause 
m America, now declare that they did 
little for the reformation of a drunken 
population, until they wielded the ef- 
fectual and decisive weapon of bntirb 
and TOTAL ABSTINENCE which Eng- 
land put into their hands. 

Huw strikingly did Dr. Edgar, before 
his fall, depict the insufficiency of the 
"moderation principle." These are 
his words — 

"We hare seen m plainly as liglit can 
sbow it, that all plans which we hare hitherto 
adopted for puttinj^ an end to Intemperance, 
have been, to a melanchcly extent, unavail- 
ing. They have employed only a portion 
of the means which the gospel prescribes, 
and hence not sufficiently strengthened pre- 
cept by example. They have said to the 
drunkard, * we will wean you off by degrees 
from yonr intemperate habits;' and thus, 
with the best intentions, they have contri- 
buted to the drunkard's doom. They have 
said to the temperate, ' we will'allow you to 
drink moderately,' without inquiring into the 
nature of the drink employed; and thus they 
hare contributed to support and patronize 
the school in which drunkards are trained. 
They hare unconsciously conducted the tem< 
perate man forward through all the stages of 
free drinking, till he is temperate no more ; 
then they hare $at doion on the graves of the 
dead whom they hare deceired, and cry. 
like the old prophet, in the bitterness of 
of unar ailing regret, 'Alas! my brother.'" 

The great length to which this ar- 
ticle has extended, compels us to re- 
frain from pursuing the subject fur- 
ther, at the very stage of our enquiry 
which is the most interesting, it is, 
however, the most difficult and compli- 
cated, and benefit will result from time 
being afiPbrded for additional inquiry. 
In our next^ we shall trace the intro- 
duction of tee-totalism into the great 
MODBRN Babylon — a Babylon in ex- 
tent — a Babylonia vice. We shall also 
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accompanj tee-totalism further into 
the "bowels of the land/' and we 
shall 80 frame the narrative^ as to 
include much that has never been pub- 
lished, illustrative of the progress and 
achievements of the tee-total cause — 
achievements which, at every step^ pro- 



claim how "inscrutable are the ways 
of the Lord,'' and which show that the 
floodgates of his merciful salvation are 
ever open to pour upon the arid sands 
of human insufficiency and wayward- 
ness, the rich and fructifying streams 
of grace and redemption from sin. 



ON THE REFORMATION OP THE INTEMPERATE. 

BY GERRARD SMITH, £SQ.->IN A LETTER TO C. DELAVAN, ESQ. 



Mt dear Friend, — I well remem- 
her your deep interest in the remarks I 
made to you about the reformation of 
intemperate persons in this neighbour- 
hood ; and, in fulfilment of my promise, 
1 now take up my pen to furnish you 
with a written account of this reform- 
ation. 

It often occurs, that the designs of 
men take a much wider scope in their 
accomplishment than is contemplated 
by their narrow-sighted framers. This 
remark is eminently verified in the case 
of tjie temperance reformation. It did 
not enter mto the minds of its happy 
pioneers, that the reformation had good 
in store for poor drunkards ; and had 
they forseen how full it is of blessings 
and salvation to these most wretched 
and hitherto most hopeless of all pri- 
soners ; and how it would so soon fill 
the mouths of thousands of them with 
songs of deliverance — cheering indeed 
would have been the vision amidst the 
difficult and discouraging beginnings 
of their work. 

To save the sober from becoming 
drunken was the exclusive original ob- 
ject of the temperance reformation; and 
therefore do they discover their igno- 
rance of the original character of our 
cnterprize, who pronounce it a failure, 
because it has not reformed all or a 
great proportion of the drunkards of 
the country. If it has reformed one 
drunkard, it has done what it did not 
promise, and what it did not expect to 
do. The adage that " an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,'' had 
as much credit with the originators of 
this enterprize, as with others; and 
perfectly did they accord with the pub- 
lic sentiment, that the drunkard is be- 
yond cure. We all remember, that this 



was the public sentiment at that period. 
Formerly, when a man became a drunk- 
ard, we excluded him from the pale of 
our sympathies. Vain, we thought it, 
to do for him, and almost no crime not 
to feel for him. The vice, to which he 
had yielded himself, stamped him, in 
our eyes, with incurableness ; and we 
abandoned him to a fate from which* 
escape seemed well nigh impossible. 
There was hope for our friend, if the 
yellow fever, or even the plague, was 
upon him ; but none, if he became a 
drunkard. Now, however, under the 
healthful influences of the temperance 
reformation, the recovery of the drunk- 
ard is not only possible, but even pro- 
bable ; and when I look at the reforma- 
tion, and see its illimitable and sur- 
passingly varied beneficence reaching 
even to the countless multitude of 
drunkards, and holding out a prospect 
of deliverence even to these lost fellow- 
mortals, I must believe, and I would 
believe, though it were a hundred-fold 
more neglected, derided, and reproached 
than it is, that it has come down to us 
from heaven, and that it is owned and 
blest of that good Being, who himself 
came into our guilty, ruined world, *Ho 
seek and to save that which was lost." 

We find that wherever the principles 
of the temperance reformation have ob- 
tained, there drunkards are reclaimed ; 
and that, too, even if no special efibrts 
are made to reclaim them. In an 
atmosphere of total abstinence, the 
drunkard can come to life again. When 
rum has been banished from a neigh- 
bourhood, and the sober in it have 
ceased to present temptations, in their 
example and practices, to the master 
appetite of the drunkard; when the 
state of society, instead of presenting 
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constant and fatal hindrances to his 
reformation, has become so changed, as 
to invite and assist it ; then the instance 
is common of the drunkard's becoming 
sober. And when we consider that 
there are more than 300,000 drankards 
in our nation, and that of these the 
Bible declares, " they shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God ;" and that, of even 
their earthljr woes and those of their 
family connexions, the mind can form 
no aaequate conception — it would seem 
that every sober man, in whose breast 
there remains any thing of good will to 
his fellow-men, must consent to the 
little and certainly harmless self-denial 
of discontinuing his use of strong drink, 
and of so far making his example and 
practices favourable to their recovery. 

When 1 returned, fourteen years ago, 
to reside in this village, more than every 
other man in it was a drunkard; and at 
that time it contained some sixty or 
seventy families. This unusually large 
proportion of drunkards was doubtless 
owing, in a great measure, to its exten- 
sive manufacture of window-glass. For 
firemen, as you are aware, formerl v felt 
it to be necessary to drink up a large 
part of their wages ; and thence the 
fact, that half the blackumiths in this 
part of our country, ten years ago, were 
drunkards. Two-thirds of all the men 
who were buried in our village cemetry 
from the year 1820, until the beginning 
of the temperance reformation (I speak 
f^om personal knowledge) were drunk- 
ards. The vice of intemperance had 
impoverished the village. The sober 
could not make headway in the midst of 
such waste of time and property. There 
were half a dozen places in the village 
where rum was sold. There was a dis- 
tillery in it, owned by a prominent 
member of the Prefeby terian church, and 
which, until the dawn of the reformation, 
myself and others were blind and wicked 
enough to stock with grain. There 
were six other distilleries within the 
limits of the town, in which the village 
is situated. But the scene is greatly 
chiinged. The fires of the seven distil- 
leries have all gone out — never a^^ain to 
be rekindled. The last chapter^of the 
village distillery is peculiarly interest- 
ing. It was purchased nearly a year 
ago, by one of my neighbours, who from 
about the time of his purchase has been 
entirely reclaimed from habits of intem- 



perance and idleness ; and now, in the 
place of the tubs, and the worm, and 
the other apparatus of death, may be 
seen his anvil,' his bellows, and the 
cheerful and useful business of a sober, 
industrious, and worthy blacksmith. 
Only one place is left in our village, 
where the drunkard's drink can be 
obtained : and, for weeks together, an 
intoxicated man is not seen in our 
streets. Only one drunkard remains in 
our village. Of him we have very 
little hope, as his dwelling is hard by 
the house that supplies him with the 
'Miquid death and distilled damnation," 
as the celebrated Robert Hall calls 
ardent spirit. It is supposed that he is 
the only person in the village who 
drinks ardent spirit. For the young 
man who vends it, (respectable but for 
his occupation,) has too much sense to 
drink it. Would that he had too much 
benevolence to tempt others to drink it! 
Surprising change, since the time when 
more than every other man in the vil- 
lage was a drunkard ! 

Nothing, however, so happily denotes 
the change in our morals as the sweet 
stillness of our sabbaths. The pious 
strangers, who, in the course of the last 
three or four years, have been with ua 
in these seasons of 'heavenly calm,* have 
often spoke of the unusually quiet cha- 
racter of a Peterboro' Sabbath. 

To indicate the connexion there is 
between rum and crime, I state that, 
during the last eleven and a half years, 
ninety-four complaints for crime were 
made to our village magistrates ; and 
that in eighty-eight of the cases the 
accused were drunkards: in three of 
them, they were sober ; and in the other 
three, their habits were unknown. 

The subject of temperance did not 
begin to awaken public attention here, 
until January, 1827 ; and not until 1830 
or 1831, was the interest in it so gene- 
ral and strong, as to exert any consi- 
derable influence upon our drunkards. 
A few of them were reformed about that 
time. For the last twelve or eighteen 
months, some of the friends of tempe- 
rance here have made special and great 
efforts to save them ; and our success, 
under God, has been such as to fill our 
hearts with gratitude to Him. 

The following narrative exhibits im- 
portant changes that have taken place 
in most of the drunkards who resided 
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in our village, and within two or three 
miles of it. I'here are within the limits, 
a dozen or fifteen other persons who 
still remain intemperate; and unless 
their sober neighbours, who have not 
yet subscribed the pledge to total absti- 
nence, hasten to do so, and to put away 
the snare of their example, there is 
great reason to fear, that a part, if not 
all of these persons, will go to their 
graves, and to the judgment seat, in 
their present character. 

No. 1. Upwards of forty years of age. 
Was frequently intoxicated, until the 
last two or three years. When so, he 
was apt to be wild and quixotic in his 
conduct, and to involve himself in diffi- 
culties, from which he was not always 
extricated without a considerable loss 
of money and time. He became quite 
poor. His large family were frequently 
in need of the comforts of life. He is 
now one of our most industrious, thri- 
ving and respectable farmers. He is a 
member of the temperance societv, and 
a highly esteemed member of the cnurch. 

No. 2. Upwards of thirty years of age. 
Was for several years very intemperate. 
When under the influence of liquor, he 
occasionally exhibited a propensity to 
crime, wiiich well nigh involved him in 
utter ruin. He became very poor, and 
neglected to provide for his wife and 
children. Often, when in his drinking 
moods, he absented himself from his 
home for days together, wandering 
about like a maniac. He has been a 
consistent member of the temperance 
society about two years. Happily, he 
dreads cider as he dreads rum; and 
when, a few weeks since, it was pro- 
posed by some of his fellow labourers 
to have cider brought into the harvest 
field, he exclaimed quickly, '< Not one 
drop — not one drop." He feels himself 
to be ^'a brand plucked from the burn- 
ing," and which a single spark may be 
sufficient to ignite. He is now an in- 
dustrious, respectable, money-making 
farmer. 

No. 3. About fifty years of age. 
The gradations of moderate drinking, of 
tippling, and of hard drinking, have 
been observable in his case, as in the 
cases of most drunkards. He became 
exceedingly poor. His numerous family 
suffered from the want of the necessaries 
ofilfe. Such ofhischildrenas are grown 
up, are very ignorant; and I believe 



some of them can neither read nor write. 
Seven or eight months ago, he sub- 
scribed the pledge of total abstinence ; 
and, at his own solicitation, and with 
the full consent of those of them who 
were of sufficient age to give it, the 
names of all the members oi his family, 
not excepting the infant child, were 
added to the same talismanic instrument. 
He is now cheerful and light-hearted-— 
loves his family, and provides well for 
them ; and he cannot fail to see that he 
respected by his neighbours. 



An incident must be related here. The 
nearest neighbour of No. 3, at that 
time, was a deacon— and a respectable 
good man he is. But, being rather 
credulous, the stories about church and 
state, and other bugbears, of which the 
invention of artful demagogues is so 
prolific, had deterred from Joining the 
temperance society. No. 3 feeling, as 
is very natural, a great desire to 
strengthen the party to which he and 
his family had recently acceded, and 
feeling, doubtless, that he should be 
strone in his new faith and steadfast in 
his sobriety, somewhat in proportion as 
the temperance party should be nume- 
rous and respectable, hurried with the 
pledge, as soon as the names of his 
family were put to it, tu the good dea- 
con, for his name. The application 
was unquestionably very trying to the 
deacon. The conflict of his emotions 
may well be imagined. Here stood 
before him a man, who but yesterday 
was a drunkard, and who was now 
imploring the aid of the deacon's name 
towards confirming the good resolutions 
whichhe had just been making. Human- 
ity — his religion — not to speak of his 
ecclesiastical office — urged the deacon 
to give his name promptly. But, on 
the other hand, he may have had some 
lingering notions, that this scheme of 
making all men sober, would, in the 
event of its complete success, unite 
church and state. There was, too, the 
pride of opinion and consistency, rising 
up strongly in his breast ; for even 
Christians are subject to this miserable 
and wicked pride. He had joined in 
the common talk against the society ; 
had often refused to belong to it ; and, 
now to give his name, at the solicitation 
of a drunkard;— a deacon to take les- 
sons in ethics from the lips of a drunk- 
ard'.— this was too humiliating! He 
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refused to sign; bat said that thejr 
were about to get up a temperance 
societjr in the church he belonged to, 
and he would sign there. The church 
temperance society, however, has never 
been formed ; and the deacon's influence, 
in respect to temperance, remains where 
Jesus Christ tells htm it should not be. 

No. 4. About fifty-five years of age. 
Was for many years a loathsome drunk- 
ard ; spent his earnings in filling his 
whiskev bottle : and left his family to 
suffer for clothing, food and medicine. 
Some three years ago, the Angel of 
Mercy was sent to his rescue, and he 
was reclaimed to soberness and to God, 
apparently without the aid of human 
instrumentality. He and other mem- 
bers of his family soon after made a pub- 
lic profession of reli|;ion, which they 
have honoured to this day with sober 
and godly lives. Of course he is a mem- 
ber of the temperance society. 

No. 5. Upwards of thirty years of 
aofe. Was intemperate for several years. 
Nearly a year ago, he joined the tem- 
perance society, and has been sober and 
industrious ever since. Drunkenness 
kept him very poor: but his family are 
now comfortably supplied. During his 
abstinence from ardent spirit, he has 
frequently been in the sanctuary. I very 
rarely, if ever, saw him there before. It 
is said, that he sometimes drinks cider; 
and those of us, whose abundant obser- 
vation on this point assures us, that the 
reclaimed drunkard, who takes to cider 
and strong beer, will, by the use of these 
drinks, revive and maintain his appetite 
for ardent spirit, and be liable also to 
intoxication upon these drinks them- 
selves, are very apprehensive that he will 
fall. 

No. 6. About thirty years of age, 
and has a family. Some six months 
ago, he discontinued the use of ardent 
spirit and joined the temperance society. 
Has recently drank to intoxication. 
Never forsook his evil companions. His 
poor deluded father, who is a professor 
of religion and opposes the temperance 
reformation, is greatly, perhaps, fatally, 
in the way of the recovery of his son. 
I this day had a conversation with a 
brother of No. 6. He thinks No. 6 will 
drink no more ardent spirit. 

No. 7. About forty years of age, and 
has a family. Has more than a common 
education. For many years a loathsome 



drunkard. I have seen him lying in the 
street so drunk, as to be entirely insen- 
sible to his condition. Became miserably 
poor. About two years since, relin- 
quished the use of ardent spirits and 
joined the temperance society and 
church. With the exception of one 
week in these two years he has appeared 
well the whole time. During; that week 
he was so imprudent, and, I may add, 
so sinful, as to go nnnecessarily into 
the only honse in onr village where the 

Eoison is vended. He drank strong 
eer there, until he became intoxicated. 
it was suspected, that his fellow-drinkers 
mingled spirituous liquors with the beer, 
that they might, in the fall of the poor 
roan, have an occasion for exulting over 
the temperance cause. His fit of drunk- 
enness lasted several days : but when he 
recovered from it, he manifested the 
penitence of a child of God, and abjured 
even cider and beer for ever. 

No. 8, is Elder Truman Beeman. I 
mention his name, because he has given 
me liberty to do so ; and because the 
mention of it will, in many parts of New 
England and this state, where he is 
known, increase the interest in the ac- 
count I give of him. He is about 
seventy-three years of age ; and, though 
his body is feeble, his superior mind 
remains perfectly sound. From twenty 
to thirty years he was a preacher of the 
gospel. A portion of that time, he 
resided in Rensselaerville and Catskill, 
in this state. He removed to this vil- 
lage upwards of twenty years ago. He 
was fond of liquor then, and had left 
the ministry shortly before. Soon he 
became a drunkard and a gambler ; and 
the lips which had taught others the 
way of truth and life, were now emi- 
nently profane and obscene. No other 
man amongst us has ever done half so 
much to corrupt our*youth as Beeman 
has done. His wit and remarkably 
ready talent at rhyming were his most 

Powerful auxiliaries in this work. He 
ecame very poor, after having pos- 
sessed a handsome property, and, but 
for the industry and ^ood management 
of his wife, they would both have suf- 
fered the want of food and clothing. It 
was observed, several years ago, that 
the elder's habits were improving under 
the general reformation that was going 
on amongst us ; but, never until a year 
ago, did he come to the resolution to 
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abstain entirely and for ever from the 
use of ardent intoxicating drink. Early 
in the winter, he attended a temperance 
meeting, which was addressed by Mr. 
Turner, the agent of the New York 
State Temperance Society, and there 
joined the society. From that day to 
this, he has not tasted of the poison, and, 
I believe, that the offer of a world 
would be insufficient to bribe him to 
taste it. Last winter he received from 
the war department, the welcome news, 
that his name was placed upon the pen- 
sion list, and that he was entitled to 
one hundred and sixty doW&n buck pay. 
His old companions now flocked around 
him for a treat. They trusted, that 
the elder's temperance was not yet firm 
enough to withstand so ereat and sud- 
den prosperity. They nad, perhaps, 
flattered themselves, that his temperance 
was owing, in some measure, to his 
inability to purchase liquor. But they 
found him an incorrigible cold water 
man. The elder went to work in 
paying his debts and supplying his 
family with comforts ; and left his old 
companions to purchase the whisky 
they would have begged from him. I 
have often visited the old gentleman 
within the last year. Not only is he 
sober ; but, it can be said of him, as it 
was of Paul ; " Behold he prayeth." This 
old and exceeding sinner — this wonder* 
ful monument of the patience of God — 
now sits " at the feet of Jesus, clothed 
and in his right mind." Harmony has 
taken the place of discord in his family ; 
and that aged breast, which, for twenty 
years, was agitated with the untold 
horrors of the drunkard, is now in the 
abode of *• quietness and assurance for 
ever." The elder*s religion is of such 
a character, that he pre^rs the Bible to 
all other books, and spends a large 
share of his time in reading it. His 
change is well worth all the temperance 
efforts that have been made in Peter- 
boro\ 

No. 9. Upwards of fifty years of age. 
Has long been an inhabitant of the town. 
Has an excellent family. Was for a 
long time a moderate daily drinker — 
next a tippler^-and thence, by quick 
fnarchy a full grown drunkard. Lost his 
health and respectability, and ceased to 
increase his property. About two years 
ttince, he gave up his cups : his health 
and character are already restored, and 



peace and cheerfulness, long banished 
from it, are now returned to his dwel- 
ling. He has not yet join'ed the tem- 
perance society, thougn he attends its 
meetings. I saw him angry the other 
day. The alarming thought came into 
my mind, that he had been drinking 
cider. I remembered the saying among 
the Jersey women, that cider-drunkards 
are crosser husbands than other -drunk- 
ards. I hope, however, that he does 
not drink cider. 

No. 10. About fifty years old. Has 
lived in town but a couple of years. 
Was very intemperate when he came 
here, and poor. Has a good family. 
His removal into this temperance atmos- 
phere was most happy for him ; for he 
had not been here long, before he joined 
the temperance society. He has con- 
tinued, ever since his connection with 
the society, to be a sober and respectable 
man. He has recently manifested a hope 
in Christ. 

No. 11. An old man. Had been 
intemperate for many years. Very poor. 
Connected himself with the church, 
two or three years since ; and has been 
sober from that time. Demagogues 
have made him believe, that the tempe- 
rance reformation is but a scheme to 
abridge men of their political rights ; 
and therefore, fthou^h possibly a linger- 
ing and secretly indulged love of rum 
has something to do with it,) he cannot 
join the temperance society. 

No. 12. A coloured man, about 
thirty years of age, with a family. Was 
a very great drunkard, and very poor. 
For the last three or four years, he has 
wholly abstained from ardent spirit. 
About a year since he drank freely of 
cider, on a festival occasion, and proba- 
bly became somewhat intoxicated. He 
then resolved, that he would never 
again taste of any intoxicating liquor 
whatever. He is a lovely Christian, of 
remarkable tenderness of conscience, 
and of course belongs to the temperance 
society. 

No. 13. An old person. Intempe- 
rate for many years. Has been sober 
for the last two or three years. Now a 
member of the church, and probably 
would be of the temperance society, if a 
certain near relative would be, on whom 
No. 13 is dependent. 

I No 14. About thirty years of age, 
with a family. Had been intemperate 
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for several years ; and, therefore, could 
not preserve his earnings. Some three 
years ago, he joined the temperance 
society, and has ever since lived up to 
its requirements. He is now an indus- 
trious and respectahle man. Much of 
the time, during his abstinence from 
ardent spirit, he has been religiously 
minded. 

No. 15. About forty years of age, 
with a family. Was a miserable sot, 
and very poor. For the last three or 
four years, he has abstained from ardent 
spirit, and has, during that time, been 
a consistent and beloved member of the 



church of Christ. I scarcely need add, 
that such a member of the church is also 
a member of the temperance society. 

No. 16. About sixty years of age. 
Had been for twenty or thirty years one 
of the greatest drunkards in town. — ^Was 
very poor, and a brute in his family, 
when drunk. Has trained up several 
sons to drunkenness. Nearly a year ago 
he joined the temperance society, and 
has remained sober ever since — one 
occasion, perhaps, excepted. I fear he 
drinks cider; and if he does, he will 
probably soon relapse into drunkenness. 
[to be comcludej} in our next.] 



THE CLAIMS OF HOME. 



AFFECTIONATELY ADDRESSED TO A RECLAIMED DRUNKARD. 



Mv DEAR Friend. — You have been, 
by the blessing of God upon the Tem- 
perance Society, brought from a life of 
much misery and degradation ; and you 
are therefore the more likely to be im- 
posed upon, and by the influence and 
bad example of others, to be again 
overcome and ensnared. It is for your 
sake especially, that I now take up my 
pen, being exceedingly desirous, that 
the good work begun in you, may be 
perfected. I write not for human ap- 
plause ; I seek not honour from man ; 
to me it is a small matter to be judged 
by man's judgment ; my record is on 
hi^h ; but in my present endeavour to 
promote your welfare, I trust, I am 
alone actuated with a desire to glorify 
God. 

During your former way of life, you 
were the willing dupe to the drinking 
customs and usages of society ; and to 
them, as the source, you may trace 
your former degradation, and the chief 
cause of your present poverty. But for 
them, you never would have become a 
drunkard, and might, in all probability, 
have now been in comfortable circum- 
stances. It was good company or good 
fellowship, a good song or a good reci- 
tation, that was your undoing. 

Since, however, you have changed 
your drinks, let me therefore beseech 
you also to change your conduct, and 
thus prove hy your attention to the 
claims of home, that you are really in 



earnest to promote the happiness and 
comfort of your family. 

During the last six years of my tem- 
perance career, my endeavours have 
always been directed to the advancement 
of the temporal and spiritual benefit of 
the working classes. I cannot therefore 
be suspected, in my present remarks, to 
seek in the least to abridge their com- 
forts, but rather to increase them. 
Allow me then, with all faithfulness, to 
call your very special attention to the 
following advice in relation to your 
new character : — 

It is often said, that ** when a man 
leaves offdrinkinghe takes to thinking.** 
I hope this is true in your case ; if so, 
let me remind you, that as a thinking 
being, you are an immortal being, and 
that, when sun, and moon, and stars, 
shall fail, you, that is your thinking, 
your immortal, your never-dying soul, 
will still exist. I want you to give 
good attention to this very important 
subject. You have too long neglected 
the salvation of your soul, and it is now 
high time to awake out of sleep. " Your 
adversary the devil goeth about, like a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may de- 
vour;" and although you have escaped 
a very great evil, you are not therefore 
safe; much remains to be done: — you 
must be born again, or die to all eternity. 

I call upon you to use those means 
which God has appointed in order that 
you may be everlastingly saved : viz, — 
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attending at church or chapel on his 
holy day ; the reading of hie holy word ; 
calling upon him by prayer ; and above 
all, repenting of your former sins, and 
seeking through faith in Jesus Christ 
the pardon of them all, and the renewal 
of your heart, in righteousness and true 
holiness. Nothing my dear friend will 
stand you in the stead of this —without 
it you are lost — with it you are safe 
for both worlds. Do then I most 
earnestly entreat you attend in the first 
place to the concerns of your never- 
dying souls. You may be disposed to 
sneer, and call my remarks cant and 
fanaticism, and turn with indifferance, 
but believe me, the hour of death, which 
is very near at hand, will cause you to 
wish that you had attended to my 
friendly admonition. 

Closely allied to your soul's interests 
are those of your body ; this must not 
be neglected, the health and comfort of 
your mortal body must occupy your 
present thoughts. God in his kind 
providence has made provisions for its 
enjoyments, and true religion never was 
intended to lessen our pleasures. Think 
not that by giving diligence to secure 
the salvation oi your soul, your domes- 
tic comfort or happiness will in the least 
be diminished. Rather '< seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things will be added." 
God himself has promised it, and will 
not deceive you. You must, however, 
use diligence in your lawful calling, to 
procure the means to provide for your 
family. Be diligent in business ; and 
having done so, it ought to be your 
study to lay out your hard earnings to 
the very best advantage. You formerly 
forgot home, and spent your time in the 
company of the poor deluded victims of 
sensuality, but now your chief concern 
should be to take care of home. Your 
wife and family claim your first atten- 
tion. To make them more and more 
comfortable ought to be your pride; 
they have been long enough neglected, 
and all you can now do for them will 
never be too much fur the neglect that 
you have formerly shown them. I well 
know that you must have some amuse- 
ment; but let even that be such as your 
family can also partake of. You will 
find much entertainment and profit in 
the various temperance meetings in the 
metropolis,- and in reading the diffiirent 

• VOL. I.] 



temperance publications; and if you 
cannot attend these, there are many 
well-conducted cofiee houses where you 
may spend your evening in a rational 
manner. Most of our temperance 
coffee houses have libraries attached to 
them, from which you may have abun- 
dance of useful publications. Formerly 
all of them were conducted in a way 
and manner worthy of the good cause; 
some of late have lost that character, 
and too much partake of the spirit of 
the beer shops, —singino", smoking, and 
even gaming is carried on, which is 
quite inconsistent with the genius of 
our good cause; and so far from such 
houses being auxiliary to the cause of 
true temperance, they stand very much 
in the way of the progress of our prin- 
ciples, particularly amongst the thinking 
part or our population. 

What I wish you to do, is to walk 
circumspectly as a tee-totaler. Let 
your temperance light shine before your 
neighbours. Let them see, by your 
anxious solicitude for your family's 
good, that your union to the cause of 
temperance has been the means of doing 
you good. Let your love of home be 
greater than your love of company ; 
and instead of spending your precious 
hours in the coitee-shop when you have 
no business to be there, let your wife 
and little ones enjoy your society. Let 
your earnings be husbanded or laid out 
with economy, remembering that ^* he 
that provideth not for his own/ has 
.denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel." Remember also, that every 
penny spent in that which is unneces- 
sary is taken from your family, and de- 
prives them of the comforts which they 
might otherwise enjoy. Besides, you 
owe a debt of gratitude to the society 
which, under God, has made vou what 
you now are; and if you have any 
pence to spare, it ought not to be for- 
gotten by you. You, above all others, 
should subscribe to the funds of the 
society which has saved you from drunk- 
enness, and introduced you to comforts 
before unknown. Let these cautionary 
remarks be received with candour and 
refiected upon by ^ou, and sure I am, 
that notwitsthanding we may differ in 
opinion in other matters, 1 shall have 
your approval in this. 

J. H. D. 

2 8 
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WATER versus MALT LIQUOR. 



LOOK ON THIS PICTVREH! 



Watbr way the primitive, original 
beverage, as it is the only simple fluid 
for diluting, moistening, and cooling ; 
serving all the ends of drink appointed 
by nature. And happy had it been for 
the race of mankind, if other mixed and 
artificial liquors had never been in- 
vented. It has been an agreeable ap- 
pearance to me to observe with what 
freshness and vigour those who, though 
eating freely of flesh meat, yet drink 
nothing but this element, have lived in 
health and cheerfulness to a great age.* 

Dr. CIIEYNE. 

Water is the fittest drink for all 
persons, of all ages and temperements : 
of all the productions of nature or art, 
it comes the nearest to that universal 
remedy so much searched after by man- 
kind, but never discovered. By its flui- 
dity and mildness, it promotes a free 
^nd equable circulation of the blood 
and humours through all the vessels of 
the body, upon which the due perform- 
ance of every animal function depends ; 
and hence water-drinkers are not only 
the most active and nimble, but also the 
most cheerful and sprightly of all peo- 
ple. In sanguine complexions, water, 
Dv diluting the blood, renders the cir- 
culation easy and uniform. In the cho- 
leric, the coolness of the water restrains 
the quick motion and intense heat of 
the humours. It attenuates the gluti- 
nous viscidity of juices of phlegmatic, 
and the gross earthiness which prevails 
in melancholic temperements. And as 
to the different ages, water is good for 
children, to make their tenacious milky 
diet thin and easy; to digest for youth 
and middle aged, to sweeten and dissolve 
any scorbutic acrimony or sharpness 



TBEN LOOK ON THTSiH 



• There was some few years since. Itringnear 
Lake Champlain. in the United States of America, a 
man ag^ed 135 years, by birth a German. He was 
in Qaeen Anne's Guards, at the time of her corona- 
ton. in 1702. and was then eighteen. He serred 
to the end of the war, when he went to America. 
He is still strong and healthy, and sees and hears 
perfectly well. He wears his own hair, has a mill. 
ta*7 appearance, and Is proud of his temperance, 
having constantly abstained from spirituous liquors. 
He has had several wives, and his younge st son is 
pnly 28 years of age. having been born when hla 
father was 107. 



Malt liquors, and particularly 
porter, have their narcotic power much 
increased, by noxious compounds which 
enter them ; and the bitters which are 
necessary to their preservation, by long 
use injure the nerves of the stomach, 
and add to the stupefactive quality. 
Malt liquor drinkers are known to be 
prone to apoplexy and palxy, from that 
very cause; and pearl drinkers in a 
still greater degree : a mixture peculiar 
to this country. . This poisonous morn- 
ing beverage was, till lately, confined 
to the metropolis, and its vicinity, but 
has now, like other luxuries, found its 
way into all provincial towns. 

The following is extracted from a 
small treatise entitled *' Every Man his 
own Brewer," explaining the art and 
mystery of brewing porter, &c. By 
Samuel Child, brewer. 

** Treacle, Liquorice Root, Essentia 
Bina,* Colour, t Capsicum, Spanish 
Liquorice, Coculus Lidicus,^ Salt of 
Tartar Heading,^ Ginger, Lime slacked. 
Linseed, Cinnamon, Hops, Malt." — 
''Opium Hyosecamus, Beiladona, and 
Lauvio-ceracus.'' || 

Who has the credulity to think that 
such a composition is fitted for human 
sustenance I ! 1 It is only to be equalled 
by the combined genius of Macbeth's 
witches. The Ingredients thrown into 
their divining cauldron might, perhaps, 
be put in competition with it. 

Its effects upon poultry and swine, 
are as follow: — "In distilleries and 
breweries, where hogs and poultry are 



« '* Essentia Bina." which is moist sugmr boiled ia 
an iron vessel, for no copper onecoald withstand the 
heat sufficiently, till it comes to a thick. ayrupycABo 
•istence. perfectly black, and extremely bitter. 

t " Colour," composed of moist sugar boiled till 
it obtains a middle state between bitter and sweet, 
and which gives to porter that fine mellow colour, 
usually so much admired in good porter. 

t Dog Poison. 

I " Heading," Is a mixture of half alana and half 
copperas, ground to a fine powder, and it is so called 
from giving to porter that beautiful head or froth 
which constitntes one of the peculiar properties of 
porter, and which landlords are so anxious to raise 
te gratify their customers. 

II The four last articles are taken from " Dr- 
Trotter's book on Drunkenness/' and which he s$j* 
are used by porter brewers. 
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that may be in the humours, by which 
means pains and obstructions are pre- 
V( nted ; and for old people, to moisten 
and mollify their rigid fibres, and to 
promote a less difficult circulation 
through their hard and shrivelled ves- 
sels. 

Dr. HOFFMAN. 

The Laplanders have few diseases ; 
GOUT and stone are unknown among 
them. This is attributable to the water, 
which is their common drink, being very 
pure, and to their abstinence from all 
fermented liquors, especially spirits. 

LINN^US' TRAVELS. 

Water is the chief ingredient in the 
animal fluids and solids: for a dry bone 
distilled, affords a great quantity of in- 
sipid water : therefore water seems to be 
the proper drink for every animal. 

ARBUTHNOT ON AILMENTS. 



fed on the sediments of barrels, their 
liver and other viscera are observed to be 
enlarged and hardened, like those of the 
human body; and were these animals 
not killed at a certain period, their 
flesh would be unfit to eat, and their 
bodies become emaciated. 

Dr. TROTTER. 

Malt Liquors render the blood sizy 
aiid unfit for circulation ; hence proceeds 
obstructions and inflamations of the 
lungs. There are few great beer- 
drinkers who are not phthisical — 
brought on by the glutinous and indi- 
gestible nature of strong ale. Those 
who drink arden Inspirits run still greater 
hazards: these liquors inflame the blood 
and tear the tender vessels of the lungs 
to pieces. 

Dr. BUCHAN 



POETRY. 



"THE STILL." 

FROM THE *' ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH." 
By f^€ Author of JDoetor Synlaar. 



O ! above all, as you would shun 
In life or death to be vnilone, 
Indwlge not in the liquid ill 
That flows from the empoisoned still ; 
Thither the fiend loves to repair, 
And death, toe oft, attends him there ; 
Who in his never-ceasing rounds. 
The still-man aids as he compounds 
Each mixture that's in daily strife 
With health, with honour, and with life. 
The dram-ahop is the spot that yields 
More various ills than all the fields. 
Where grow the viees that disgrace 
Th* existence of the human race. 
The town with beggars it supplies. 
And almost fills th' infirmaries; 
Gives half their inmates to the jails, 
And multiplies the hangman's rails. 
Question the sturdy laVrer why « 

He wears the rags of poverty? 
Wherefore his well-paid daily task, 
Denies the bread his children ask? 
It is the dram*8 alluring cup 
That swallows all his earnings up. 
Behold the sqnallid mother's breast, 
By the faint, sickly infant prest. 
That ne'er the milk of nature gives; 
Instead the suckling's lip receives 



The sad infusion, which at length 
Destroys its puny, struggling strength. 
Till life its ev'ry aid denies, 
And the poor shrivell'd pigmy dies. 
Bid the procuress mark the way 
To make th* incautious maid her prey. 
The guards of virtue to remov«, 
And smooth the path to lawless love ; 
'Tis the same deleterious power. 
That crowns seduction's fatal hour. 
Look at a shop whose windows show. 
On ev'ry side, above, below, 
The pledge of many a former day. 
Of pressing want the sad display. 
Does not it wound each tender sense. 
To gee the poor who issue thence. 
As to the dram-shop they repair. 
And spend the borrow'd pittance there ?• 
Behold, the uplifted hand is seen — 
What threat'ning looks and angry mien- 
While the foul execrating tongue 
Does the fierce, clam'rous woe prolong : 



* A pawnbroker made the following reply to a 
friend who ezpreeted hie Burpriee that he did not 
remove to a better eituatioa — " I don't know a 
better, for it is within a very convenient distance 
from three dram shops." 
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While e*en from female lips proceed, 
The threat of many a bloody deed. 
Thus virtue's drown*d and health destroyed, 
For the vile habit'a seldom cloy'd. 
Are then oar legislators loth 
To curb the ills that ruin both; 
Or wherefore do we daily meet 
Such scenes as these in ev'ry street? 
Do they then tempt the poor to pay 
Their health and virtue to defray 
The nation's wants, and uri<e the still, 
The rav*nous taxmau*s book to fill. 



If they protect such baneful evil, 

Nought will protect ihcm from the devil. 

How oft the sons of riot find 

Pleasure the poison of the mind; 

In life, by fire and famine, less 

Sink to their graves, than by excess. 

*Tis temperance gives the richest wealth. 

Contentment, peace, and lasting health: 

'Tis abstinence that forms the sage; 

Is youth'sbestguardian, and the friend of sge. 



HINTS TO A NEW MARRIED PAIR. 

From a Young Lady lo her ^ter. 



Let not my sister, tho' a wife, 

Bid all her cares adieu ; — 
There's comfort in a marriage life, 

But there are crossvs too. 

I do not wish to mar your mirth 

With an ungrateful sound; 
But yet, remember, bliss on earth. 

No mortal ever found. 

Your prospects and your hopes are great : 
May God these hopes fulfil — 

But you will find, in ev'ry state, 
Some difficulties still. 

The rite which lately join'd your hands 

Cannot insure content : 
Religion forms the strongest bands, 

And Love the best cement. 

A friendship founded on esteem, 
Life's battering blast endures. 

It will not vanish in a dream^ 
And such I hope is your's. 

But yet God's daily blessing crave, 

Nor trust thy youthful heart. 
You must divine assistance have. 

To act a prudent part. 

Tho' you have left a parent's wing, 

Nor longer ask his care. 
It seldom is, that husbands bring ' 

A lighter yoke to bear, 

They have their humours and their faults, 

(So mutable is man;) 
£xcuse his failings in thy thoughts, 

And bide them if you can. 



No anger, no resentment keep. 

Whatever is amiss ; 
Be recoBcil'd before you sleep. 

And seal it with a kiss. 

Or if there's cause to reprehend. 

Do it with mild address — 
Remember he's thy dearest friend. 

And love him ne'er the less. 

'Tis not the way to scold at large, 
Whate'er proud reason boasts; 

She doth her duty best discharge. 
Who condescends the most. 

Mutual attempts to serve and please 

Each other, will endear;— 
Thus you may draw the yoke with ease. 

Nor discord interfere. 

Thus give your tender passions scope, 

And Temperance pursue. 
Be Heaven the object of your hope, 
■ And lead him thither too. 

Since you must both resign your breath, 
And God alone knows when. 

So live that you may part in death, 
To meet with joy again. 

And may the Lord your ways approve. 

And grant you both a share 
In his redeeming pardoning love. 

And providential care. 

[For once, O Fortune, hear my prayer, 
And f absolve thy future care; 
All other blessings I resign, 
Make but the loving couple thine.] 
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Anti-Bacchus ; An Essay on the Crimes, 
Diseases, and ^her Erils connected with the 
Use of Intoxicating Drinks, By the Rev. 
B. Parsons. London : John Snow^, Pa- 
ternoster Row. 1840. 

[second notice.] 

Thb various prize essays that have 
issued from the press within the last 
few years, form a bright era in the his- 
tory of the times in which we live. If 
the spirit of human sympathy has ever 
been called into active exereise, it is in 
the present age. The human mind, tor 
centuries, has been suffered to lie com- 
paratively dormant as to any mature 
exemplifications of its vast powers, and 
capability of raising itself above the 
enslaving principles that have so long 
governed its movements. A crisis is 
Lnanifestly arrived in which a struggle 
is involved, that will decide the happi- 
Qpss of millions of the human species. 
Mankind seem, universally, impressed 
with signs of advancement. The igno- 
rance and prejudices that sate like an 
incubus on the heart of man, seem 
fast being removed. The darkness of 
antiquated opinion is retiring before 
the bursts of sunshine in our mural 
world, that presage a brighter and ho- 
lier state of things. Truths which the 
world but very recently attempted to 
laugh to scorn, are now beginning to 
be received with that respect which 
they justly claim. Philosophy is en- 
larging her faculty of observation, and, 
aided by facts — the only safeguards of 
science — she is revealing herself to the 
gaze of multitudes, in all her pris- 
tine loveliness and beauty. What was 
deemed, a few years ago, matters of mere 
speculative opinion, is now regarded 
in the light of improvement. There is, 
in fact, a deep spirit of enquiry abroad, 
which, like the elements of nature, is 
amalgamating together all that is pre- 
cious and glorious in the illustrations 
of human thought and character. This 
state of things was to be anticipated. 
The imitative faculties were not likely 
to remain in a state of unconsiousness 
amidst the numerous creations of genius, 
that rose up before it. As the waters 
of the unruffled lake reflect, in their 



calm depths, the glories of the sun, 
shedding his brightness upon them, and 
the image of the gorgeous clouds, float- 
ing like islands of light across the fair 
face of the heavens, so has the human 
intellect capabilities to reflect back the 
inspirations that gave birth to its ex- 
istence. Jt is no longer a blank in the 
living creation. The soul claims its 
legitimate rule, and stamps on itself 
the grandeur of its more noble origin. 
The career of benevolence, in modern 
times^ has been progressive. The 
amount ol human suffering was far too 
vast, and the means of amelioration 
much too complicated, to allow the 
whole to be grasped at once. Its more 
prominent features first arrested atten- 
tion, and then the work gradually pro- 
ceeded, until the entire field of action 
was occupied. Last, but by no means 
least in the scale of demoralization, the 
victim of intemperance claimed his share 
of benevolent sympathy. Without his 
reclamation, the enterprize would not 
have been complete. Brutalised in 
thought, and become still more brutal 
in passion, he stood apart, as one, for 
whom the world had no regard. The 
veriest slave of his own lusts, yet, him- 
self, exulting in a fancied freedom, and, 
from all past experience, presenting 
no hope of a permanent change. He 
walked the earth, as one who had little 
concern with the afiairs of life: a kind 
of moral miasma^ which to breathe, 
was to become diseased, if not to fall a 
victim to its contagious influence. The 
very emergency of the case seemed to 
tell least in his favour. The language 
empipyed in an earlier stage of the tem- 
perance reformation was, »* drunkards 
we hold to be almost irreclaimable; 
and though we allow them also to join 
these societies, to give them a fair 
chance of recovery, and while we re- 
joice in every instance of reformation, 
yet it were a hopeless measure to at- 
tempt to terminate the evil by attempt- 
ing their reformation.'* This was said 
at a time anterior to the introduction 
of the total abstinence doctrine ; and is 
now regarded in the light of a fallacious 
opinion. Drunkards, on the contrary, 
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by an entire interdict of all intoxicating 
mediay can be, and are reclaimed, and 
that in a multitude of instances. The 
remedy is as certain as it is simple, and 
it is only the perpetuation of a doc- 
trine, wron^ in principle, and unwise 
and inexpedient in practice, to main- 
tain the opposite view of the question. 
It was, and is still overlooked by many, 
that alcohol is the demoniacal spirit that 
reigns in the dark region of intempe- 
rance, and that against tV, couspquently, 
wherever found, the friends of tempe- 
rance have to wage war. The day is 
gone by in which ignorance can, with 
the least shadow of propriety, be longer 
pleaded on this matter. The illustrious 
truth is at length gone forth to the 
world that poison lurks in the cup, in 
whatever form it meets the eye, bow- 
ever mixed for the lip. I'hat evil is 
intimately blended with the observance 
of drinking usages and customs through- 
out the whole circle of domestic and 
social life. To predict the time when 
their influence will cease, were impos- 
sible One thing, however, is certain, 
that they must be abolished before we 
reach, as a nation, that high elevation 
of character that will alone keep pace 
with the manifest nearer advances which 
are being made to a more perfect state 
of things. 

The work before ns is the result of a 
wise mensure adopted by the executive 
committee of the New British and 
Foreign Temperance Society, and 
which, although an unsuccessful com- 
petitor, claims no mean place as a lite- 
rary effort. The author, in the intro- 
ductory portion of the first chapter, 
unfolds the outline on which he has 
raised his masterly superstructure. — 
We extract the whole of the passage, 
not only to inform the reader of the 
writer's general view of the subject, 
but, also, to meet the objection occasi- 
onally urged against the principle, that 
education, if property applied, would 
prove sufficiently efficacious to remove 
the evil. 

" In this «88ay we shall produce facts which 
will most painfully demonstrate that in our 
day intemperance has assumed a moat de- 
structive character ; indeed, is become the 
parent of most of the crimes which scouro-e 

wn/w"^\ ^?T **^®" *■'«' "« doubt, who 
wiU be Btartled at this conclusion They 



may say, * Msn is naturally depraved, and 
has been a murderer and a sensualist in 
ages proverbial for sobriety ; and, therefore, 
if deprived of" the impulse of this baneful 
spirit he will still be the same.' To this 
we reply, that if naturally d*»praved and 
disposed to commit every crime, theut 
surely, we need not add to his corrupt pro- 
pensities the inspirations of alcohol. The 
strong man, it seems, is armed already and 
fully equipped for all the purposes of de- 
struction, and therefore, we should imagine, 
that none but a demon would propose to 
make him worse. All will admit that, 
savage as the barbarian may be, intoxicating 
drinks will increase his rage a thousand-fold, 
and on that account ought to be withheld. 
But waiving this argument, on which at 
present we will not enlarge, we beg to re- 
mind our readers that the state of Bociety is 
changed. Among heathen nations, whether 
enlightened or ignorant, the standard of 
morals was awfully low. In most instances 
their religion allowed, and the examples of 
their gods sanctioned, every epeeies of cru- 
elty and depravity. The votaries of Venus 
could hardly be expected to be chaste, nor 
the worshippers of Saturn, Jove, Mar?, 
or Woden, to be humane or holy. The 
inspirations of alcohol were not needed to 
prompt these people to vice, or to arm the^n 
with nnholy courage; their religions taught 
them to be wicked, and inspirited them with 
energy for the committal of whatever was 
cruel and depraved. They oalled 'evil 
good, and good evil.' By murders, adul- 
teriea, dishonesty, and revenge, they did 
their goHs service. People educated in 
these schools of paganism could set but 
little value upon human life, upon personal 
purity, and the rights of property. Buc 
things are changed. The laws of Cliris- 
tianity are *holy, just, and good.' Among 
Christian nations the murderer is a mon- 
ster avoided by all ; sensuality and revenge 
are condemned and threatened with the 
severest visitations of Divine indignation. 
Now, we all knew the extensive influence 
of education. By its amazing power, the 
Hindoo, who ia naturally so mild and gentle 
as to dread to deprive the meanest animal 
of life, is perverted into a murderer who 
feels a pleasure in applying the torch to the 
pile which is to consume his own mother to 
ashes. Indeed, what else is there which 
could have made such a vast difference in 
the manners, castoms, and habits of the 
tiations of the earth, except the different 
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schools in which they have been trained? 
Human eoale are, for the most part, origin- 
alljr the same; climate and food cannot satis- 
factorily account for the diversity of human 
character, for the Christian can breathe 
every atmosphere which man ean breathe, 
and live on every hind of food by which life 
can be supported, and yet be a Christian. 
And, further, his principles can make 
Christians out of men of every climate and 
of every mod<* of life. Education, there- 
fore, forms the character of the man. Let 
us, then, bear this in mindj and duly con- 
sider that in Britain, imperfect as all our 
modes of training have hitherto been, we 
have certain rdigious principles current 
among us which are eminently humane, 
chaste, and holy, under whose sacred influ- 
ences our national character has been won- 
derfully improved. Henthenism sears the 
conscience, but Christianity both eulightens 
it and renders it tenJer. In savage lands 
the murderer buries his dagger in the breast 
of his brother without any compunction, 
and the thief strips a neighbour of his all 
without any remorse. In those countries 
women forget the modesty of their sex, and 
voluntarily devote themselves to practices 
revolting to humanity. But in Christian 
nations things are different. The mind is 
awakened to a sense of right and wrong, 
and conscience is aroused to an authori- 
tative empire in the soul. Many a struggle 
and many a mental •conflict must, therefore, 
be endured before sins of enormous turpitude 
can be perpetrated. He who has been trained 
in a Christian nation touches the pistol or 
the dagger with a trembling hand, approaches 
the person or property of another with a 
faltering step, and violates the laws of 
morality with hesitation. Hence, we con- 
clude that, by a people taught but imper- 
fectly in the doctrine of Christ, the more 
hienous offences that disgraced heathen na- 
tions will be avoided and abandoned, unless 
there be introduced among them some mate- 
rial or moral agency to vitiate their minds, 
and vanquish their convictions. And now, 
alas I it is our painful duty to show that such 
a malignant influence proceeds from the use 
of intoxicating drinks. Corrupted, ruined, 
and maddened by this inspiriting fiend, men 
naturally humane, and early instructed in 
the school of the meek and lowly Saviour, 
have become murderers, sensualists, theives, 
sabbath-breakers, and blasphemers. The 
common and natural effects of education and 



religious restraint have been neutralised* 
and civilited man has been transformed into 
a barbarian. The history of the crimes of 
modern drunkards unfolds to us a page not 
less black and horrific than that of the most 
ssvage tribes. The tenderest and best of 
wives and mothers have been butchered, 
starved to death, or left to expire of a broken 
heart; the loveliest children have been poi- 
soned, corrupted, deserted, or doomed to 
famiiie, ignorance, and ignominy in a land of 
plenty, knowledge, and philanthropy. Thou- 
sands have placed themselves, or been placed, 
beyond the possibility of relief. For who 
can help the drunkard so long as his vitiated 
appetite remains predominant? By men of 
education, talent, and rank, princely fortunes 
have been squandered, and the hapless 
spendthrifts themselves reduced to the last 
extremity of wretchedness.'* 

In order to form a correct view of 
the subject it is obvious, that some de- 
finite idea should be attached to the 
nature of the evil. Without this, the 
premises will be wanting, on which all 
legitimate argfument will have to be 
sustained. Hence, we find our author 
early takes occasion to afibrd a defini- 
tion of, what is known by, the term 
intoxication. 

'' To intoxicate — a word derived from the 
Greek, toari&on, " a poisoned arrow,"— is to 
poison ; but what renders this bane parti- 
cularly desti-uctive is the fact, that it not 
merely infects the body but infests the mind. 
Under the influence of arsenic, or prussic 
acid, the unhappy victim is unfitted to be the 
destroyer of others; but inspired with alco- 
hol, the body for a while is nerved, and the 
soul is armed for the perpetration of every 
vice. It may justly be termed a mater al 
demon, the vicegerent of the Prince of 
Darkness, to whose influence Satan would 
not hesitate to commit the empire of our 
world, knowing that his aid and super- 
intendence, as a deceiver and destroyer, 
would net be needed so long as the bodies 
and souls of men were inflamed with alcohol." 

Our author them proceeds in this and 
the two following chapters to enume- 
rate, and amplify^ some of the more 
prominent features of intemperance, 
as reported in the Parliamentary En- 
quiry on Drunkenness. In which will 
be found interspersed, some weighty 
remarks, that here, and in other por- 
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tions of the essay, give a peculiar ori- 
ginalitjT to it. For instance, in refe- 
rence to the widely misapplied notion 
of moderation, he observes :«- 

'* Moderation is a term of Tery indeAnite 
BignificatioD. The quantity which one man 
professes to use without injury would render 
another senseless or mad. Intoxication begins 
as soon as the first draught is taken ; the 
liquor operates instantaneously through the 
nerves upon the brain, and commences its 
awful work of dethroning reason, inflaming 
the pas&ions, and corrupting the heart. 
Scarcely has it been tasted but it begins to 
annihilate all that constituted the man, and 
to substitute, for the intellect and feeling 
which it haa destroyed, the insinuations and 
inspirations of a fiend. The murderer drinks 
moderately: he takea enough to inspirit him 
for the deed, but not so much as would cause 
his sight to fail, or his hsnd to falter. The 
thief, to fit himself for his work, drinks 
moderately. Without the recklessness and 
demoniacal courage that alcohol gives, he 
would be unable to rob his neighbour, and to 
risk the consr quencea ; and were he to drink 
too much, he would be too stupid to find his 
w*y to the house, or the property on which 
his heart is set. The female street-walker 
drinks moderately. Were she not to drink 
a little, she could not put on the brazen front 
which her pursuit demands; and were she 
to drink too much, her i;uilty paramours, 
sensual as they are, would be disgusted. It 
was under the influence of a mo<£sra^« cup 
that the youth was beguiled or* inflamed to 
cast in his lot with the murderer, the thief, 
or *ihe stranger that flattereth with her 
lips,' and to commit crimes, for which the 
laws of his country, or the laws of God, the 
gallowa, or disease, have mulcted him with 
death. We know that each of these viola- 
tors of the laws of God and man is in the 
habit of indulging in intoxication ; but then 
this is after their work is done, and their 
wages are obtained. The gains of unrigh- 
teousness never spend well. The thief and 
the murderer, and often the prostitute, ate 
much mere uncomfortable when they are rich 
than when they are poor; and as intoxica- 
tion presents one of the readiest issues for 
their morey, they drink and carouse until 
tbe^ have rid themselves of acquisitions 
which were a burthen. Besides, the intoxi- 
cating bowl has the mysterious power of 
drowning remorse, the sense of degradation 
and the dread of punishment. Under its 
influence human beings can commit crimes at 
r«n. f"**V »"«thlush; and then can 
ffoiLjL'"^'™^' ^***^' "*^ damnation, 
fiendl I*^ *"f P'^** ^^^^'^ '*> ^^^^^-n* i"«'^n»ate 
flwds, and intoxication makes them reckless 



of consequences, and pi events their repen- 
tance and return to virtue ! We would again 
ask, whether the moderate or immoderate 
uae of bread, of animal food, or of the health- 
ful atmospht-re, would prompt or qualify 
persons of Christian education to the com- 
mittal of these deeds? We boldly affirm, 
that among all the provisions that God has 
made for our austenancet and among all the 
poisons that the ingenuity of man has ex- 
torted from these recesses in which the bene- 
volence of nature had locked tk«-m up, there 
is not an article of diet or of death, that can 
exert powera of corporecUt moral, tpiritual, 
and eternal destruciiorif to auch an extent as 
intoxicating drinka. Satan tempted, and 
man fell; but it remained for inebriating 
substances to consummate our degrsdation 
and the ravages of the curse, and to neutra^ 
lize the means for our restoration. To the 
wine-press, the malt>house, the maah-dub, 
and the distillery, belong the pre-eminence 
of having annually apread more diaea»e, 
prompted to more crime, and led to more 
ruin, temporal and eternal, than the desola- 
tion uf war, pestilence, and fsmine, put 
together. And when the Judge of the 
universe shall give to each human being 
according * as his deeds shall be,' tremendous 
must be the responsibility of him who manu- 
factured, sold, commended, or gave away a 
poison, which all knew bad the stupendous 
power of slaying the body, eorrupting the 
morals, snd ruining the soul. With such 
consequerees, temporal and eternal, befo<e 
us, is it too much to call upon every one, 
who loves God or loves man, to aba tain ?" 

The doctrine of total ahstinence, as 
it is made to bear on the religious 
views and conditions of society, is in- 
vested with solemn moment. If our 
position be correct, and we have facts 
and admissions on all sides to support 
it, then it is high time that the church, 
in its every section, should arouse her- 
self to exertion. On her the charge 
comes back, with peculiar force, that m 
watering others she, herself, has re- 
mained unwatered. Intemperance is 
found to be her bosom-sin. The alta^ 
has not remained unpolluted, amid the 
wide-spread ravages of thfe evil. The 
shrine of Bacchus has been erected in 
the very midst of her consecrations, 
and thousands and tens of thousands, 
have bowed themselves down and wor- 
shipped. Jn vain the pulpit has uttered 
its anathema. The preacher himself 
hsis been, perhaps, partially clothed 
with the inspiration of the idolatrous 
god. How harmleasly the thunders of 
his eloquence fell, the private history of 
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every religious community will unfold. 
Of what avail was it that the most 
fearful exhihitions of the vice were 
held up as solemn warnings to a people, 
whilst those who placed themselves in 
the gap to slay the dire plague were, 
themselves, alike implicated. They 
could not, had they reflected, have held 
themselves guiltless. Their own hands 
were stained with the pollution, whilst 
they hesitated not to put the poisoned 
cup to their lips. Example is the great 
teacher of morals. And when this was 
wanting, the power of precept alto* 
gether failed. We are glad that our 
author has made no reserves on this 
point. For, if temperance is to flou- 
rish, and put forth its blossoms, the 
church, we hesitate not to affirm, must 
be the prime agent. If our reforma- 
tion is to be associated with millenial 
hopes and expectations, the instrumen- 
tality must assimilate with the efibrts 
that are already in vigorous action in 
our churches. This has been, from the 
first, the conviction of our Transatlantic 
brethren. They have always kept it in 
view, and without it know that they 
must sit down in hopeless despair. 
Many deal with the subject as though 
it were only a secular concern, affecting 
principally the present interests of men. 
This is by no means our opinion. We 
hold its chief influence, and that which 
in importance eclipses and swallows up 
every other, to be, its aspects on the 
soul of man. It is something more 
than a matter to be discussed on ordi- 
nary occasions ; as one of convenieuce, 
expediency, or social advantage, of pe- 
cuniary profit, or reputation. Its aim 
is more vast, and its objects far more 
elevated. It is to roll back the tide of 
iniquity which, for ages, has been pro- 
ceeding onwards, widening and deepen- 
ing at every point of its progress, until 
it has scarcely left a trace of the moral 
grandeur, with which the fair regions, 
through which it has passed, were in- 
vested in primitive times. Our author 
says — 

" Under the head of crime occasioned by 
these drinks, we must not pass over the fact, 
that so many {irofeesors of religion and minis- 
ters of the gospel, have fallen and lost their 
reputation in consequence of drinking. In 
these, more than in any other instances, we 
have an exemplification of the great danger 
of what is ambiguously called * moderate 
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drinking.* Many of these * who have erred 
through wine* and strong drink, we have 
good reason to believe were partakers of 
divine grace, and therefore had supernatural 
power to withstand temptation, and yet they 
have been betrayed. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, if we consider the nature and insi- 
dious character of inebriating liquors. The 
liquid fire which exists in all of them produ- 
ces thiist, and the inspiriting poison acta 
immediately upon the stomach, the nerves, 
and the brain, and through these upon the 
intellect; but as the stimulus is neither 
nutritive nor permanently strengthening to 
the body, nor morally or intellectually in- 
vigorating to the mind, the material part of 
our nature is exhausted by the excitement, 
and the soul is prompted to vigorous action 
without a moral motive as its souree, or 
mental vigour as its guide; nothing there- 
fore is more easy than to fly again to the 
glass as a remedy for this unnatural thirst 
and debility ; and under the unhallowed 
inspirations that are felt, to commit crimes 
at which the sober reason, and conscience of 
the professor would have been shocked. 
Thousands have thus fallen before they have 
been aware; and when a crime has been 
once committed, nothing is more easy than 
its repetition, especially if, as in this case, 
the spirit that betrayed us is deemed a 
necessary principle of stimulation to our 
frame. A thirst is created, which, like the 
daughter of the horse-leach, cries. * Give, 
give,* and depression is felt which nothing 
seems so likely to remove as the tankard or 
the wine-glass ; increasing thirst, unnatural 
excitement followed b^ unnatural debility, 
lead to increased potations, and eventually, 
sometimes rapidly, the drinking habit is 
perfected, and the ruin of the Christian or of 
the miniater is completed. Let our church 
books be examined, let the numbers expelled 
from communion be counted, and the cause 
of their fall be fairly told, and we shall find 
that nineteen out of twenty of every act of 
backsliding and apostacy may be traced, 
directly or indirectly, to drinking. Let us 
also look round our cengregations, and enu- 
merate those opening buds of promise, which 
have been withered and blasted, and let us 
also inquire after the ioflueiTce that destro) ed 
our hopes, and the peace and respectalility 
of the offenders, and we shall find that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, these 
besotting drinks have been the remote or 
proximate cause, I have seen the youthful 
professor, whose seal, talent, respectability, 
and consistent piety, have promised much to 
the church and the world, led on from mode- 
rate to immoderate draughts, in the end 
become a tippler, diamissed from the church, 
disowned by his friends, himself a nuisance 
to society, and his family in rags. O Zion ! 
* thy precious sons, comparable to fine gold, 
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hr.w aie they,' through drinking, •esteemt-d 
ns earthen pitchers, the work of the hands of 
the potter V I have seen the generous 
tradesman, by whose zeal for the gospel, 
and at whose expense, too, the ministers of 
religion have b^en introduced into a desti- 
tnle village, and eventually a house erected 
for God, and a floarishing church formed, 
himself excluding himsflf from the church, 
by his love of strong drink. Would to God 
these instances were solitary! But. alas, 
they are not. Almost every church, ond 
every minister have to weep over spiritual 
hopes blasted, and Christianity outraged by 
these noxious drinks. Nor must we conceal 
the fact, that the ministers of religion have 
fallen a prey to these accursed fluids We 
have not the lesst doubt, it the falis of godly 
ministers were to be followed up to their 
origin that it would be found that the excite- 
ment which led to their ruin, was obtained 
from the wine cask er beer-barrel. Men of 
first-rate talent, respectabi ity, and apparent 
piety, men that could not ascend a p.lpit 
without attracting crowds to hear the word, 
nor address an audience without the people's 
hanging on their lips, have had their ardour 
quenched, and their characters implicated 
by these detiolating liquors. The fine gold 
has become dim; the voice of the lute and 
the harp, which delighted all, is silenced ; 
the preacher that edified thousands is now 
dead while he liveth ; flielips that fed many 
are not silent in death, but have been smitten 
dumb by alcohol; the spirit that inspirited 
the churches, is doomed to the grave before 
the man is dead; he who ought to be offi- 
ciating in the sacred vestments of the sanc- 
tuary, is doomed to wear the shroud of death 
before Nature has paid her last debt; the 
faherthat taught him to drink has abandoned 
him, and the deacon that compelled him to 
take the glass that has been his destruction, 
has driven him from his door. We may say 
of these sons of Zion, ' Her Nazarites were 
purer than snow, they were whiter than milk, 
they were more ruddy in body than rubies, 
their polishinjir was of sapphire, but now 
they are not known in the streets.* We 
must here also observe, that if but one mem- 
ber of the churchjiad backslidden, if but one 
angel of the church had fallen, or but one 
hopeful convert bad been lost by the use of 
alcoholic drial<8, the thought that only one 
had been betrayed and corruptee!, ought to 
make us resolve to abstain. The considera- 
tion that what had destroyed one, might in- 
jure many, would, were not our hearts more 
than usually hard, prompt us to vow never 
to touch or taste again. But we have not to 
tell of one, but of many, that have been 
ruined. The ministers, the hopeful ministers 
of the sanctuary, that have fallen are not a 
tf I ^^^ " ^ members and young people 
of the highest promise, that have been lost 



to the church through drinking, these might 
be counted by tbous*nds. Here we would 
nut ezazgerate, but would call on the minis- 
ters and oflficers of the churches to record tl«e 
facts of drunkenness that have come under 
their own notice, an J we query whether they 
will ever be able to put the intoxicating cup 
to their lips again.'' 

The question of legislative enactment 
has been frequently adverted to, as a 
remedy for the mighty evil. That the 
subject comes within its legitimate 
scope, there can be no doubt. ^ If in- 
noculation be considered inimical to 
the happiness of the community, surely 
intemperance can be viewed in no less 
favourable light. Our author meets 
the question, and observes : — 

•* How far the Legislature may be able to 
stay the widely sprea'ling scourge, is a qu^s- 
tion that may be difficult to solve ; souiething, 
doubiless, our senators mi^ht do, but as the 
evil is one of domestic custoni and arrange- 
ment, the reformation must begin at home. 
Laws simply viewed as legislative euactments 
are not very powerful, and severe penalties 
in enforcing them, have in numberless in- 
stances aggravated the evil, when the tastes 
and passions of the people have been adverse 
to obedience. Even the laws of heaven are 
not obeyed, so long as the disposition of man 
is adverse to them, and hence the necessity 
of regeneration to change the moral taste 
and inclination of him who becomes the 
servant of God. Our legislators niay make 
what laws they please, but the nation must 
be cured of its love of strong drinks before 
those laws will be heeded. As long as the 
parent, the friend, the minister, the Christian, 
the senator, calls for his ale, wine, or spirits, 
and drinks himself and commt-nds the poison 
to others, the laws of God and man nnust be 
set at defiance. These destructive liquors 
deprive men of reason and self- control ; 
debilitate the frame, and produce an insa- 
tiable appetite for more stimulus ; inflame 
all the sensual appetites of oar nature, and 
arm them with a giant's impetuosity, ruin 
men's health and circumstances, and r^der 
them reckless and desperate, so that they 
* neither fear God, nor regard man;' and on 
a people thus bereft of health, intellect, moral 
feeling, and self government, laws are power- 
less, and legislative enactments against 
drunkenness mere waste paper. And why 
trouble our senators? They have already 
enough to do. Why raise and cherish a 
demon at our own fire-side, and then call 
upon parliament to destroy the fiend ? Would 
it be wise for every family in the country to 
send for the eggs of the cockatrice, or the 
cubs of the tigress, to hatch and feed and 
cherish these destroyers untQ they bit and 
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}>o'so.ied and devoured our children, friends, 
and most valuable citizens, and then, after 
filling the land with reptiles and beasts of 
prey, to call upon the Queen and her parlia- 
ment to sweep them away? Why introduce 
the monsters at all? To tend for a plague 
worse than the cholera, and then call upnn 
the Lords and Commons to drive it out of the 
land, is not actiog like rational beings or 
Christians! Yet this is what we are doing, 
so long as we continue these drinks in any 
form in our hou<^es. We teach our children 
to drink a liquor which poisons their bodies, 
their minds, and their morals; and then are 
astonished that government does not check, 
that religion does not control, and that God 
does not subdue the aboundings of vice. In 
obedience to the solicitations of this infatua- 
ting spirit, we t^row ourselvt'P, or hurl our 
children from the pinnacle of the temple, and 
-wonder that God does not send his angels to 
prevent any injury ; too inconsiderate to 
Teflect that it is said, * Thou shall not tempt 
the Lord thy God.' We are not to swallow 
poison oursetvfs. nor administer the same to 
others, and then expect a miracle from Hea- 
ven to extract the virus, or turn it into a bless- 
ing. Just as rational would it be to use aud 
commend the use of arsenic or hemlock, and 
expect the senate to control or dilute and 
change these poisons, as to drink alcohol in 
any form or state, and call upon the govern- 
ment to save us from being destroyed. Let 
the reformation begin at home ; let us sweep 
* this leaven of malice and wickedness' from 
our houses ; let us neither drink, nor recom- 
mend others to drink so pestilent a liquor ; 
let us brand it with the deepest execration, 
and whether in the barrel, the pipe, or the 
puncheon, let us write in the largest charac- 
ters, the word POISON upon it, that our 
children may take warning, and then the evil 
will be banished, and we shall be a saved 
and a happy people. We shall then no longer 
look for legislators to work miracles, nor 



presumptuously expect God to interfere to 
remove a scourge which a depraved tatte and 
hpat t have prompted us to introduce. We 
shall presently show that neither wines nor 
ales are necessary to mnn, and shall fairly 
confute the delusive interpretations that have 
been put upon the wines mentioned in Reve- 
lation ; and we ^hall also expose the great 
deception respecting the nutritious qualities 
of ales, beer and porter: but were we not 
capable of doing this, still the evils already 
detailed as the natural results of drinking, 
oui>ht to constrain us to enter into a vow of 
total abstinence. Were wine nectar, were 
the nutriment of beer, ambrogial, or as capable 
of giving immortality to our bodies as the 
tree of life in the garden of Eden, still, if 
partaking of either would become an occasion 
of sin to ourselves or others, we out^ht to 
abstain. Paul said, ' He could wish himself 
accursed from Christ for his brethren after 
the flesh.' Jesus Christ sacrificed himself 
for the salvation of men ; martyrs gave yp 
life, and all that was dear to life, rather than 
encourage or patronise any nne «m of their 
time ; — but what claim can we lay to their 
spirit, their society, or their glory, if we 
refuse to part with a poisou which has swept 
its millions from the face of the earth 1 
Medical authorities, magistrate?, police re- 
ports, and ecclesiastical calculations have 
demonstrated that every species of disease is 
originated, that crimes at which humanity 
blushes are perpetrated, that the church to a 
most awful extent is robbed of its members, 
and that death in every horrid and painful 
form is promoted by these accnrsed poisons; 
and if these facts are not sufficient to enkindle 
feelings of indignation toward such a pest, 
and prompt us to penitence aud abstinence, 
there is reason to fear that we ' would not 
repeat, though one rose from the dead.' " 

[to be continued.] 



TESTIMONIES AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. 



Desmoulin, a celebrated French physician, 
when on his death bed, having called around 
him the most distinguished physicians of 
Paris, " Gentle.«Hen," says he, '* I leave be- 
hind me three great physicians ;'' — on their 
vrging him to mention them, expecting pro- 
bably to hear their ewn names, he briefly 
added, " Water, Exercise, and Diet." 

The Bev. John Wesley says, " That the 
men who traffic in ardent spirit, and sell to 
all who will buy, are poisoners general ; that 
they murder his majesty's subjects by whole- 
sale ; neither does their eye pity or spare. 
And what is their gain ? f s it not the blood 
of these men ? Who would envy their large 



estates, and sumptuous paUces ? A curse is 
in the midst of them. The curse of God is 
on their gardens, their walks, their groves; 
a fire that burns to the nethermost hel>. 
Blood, blood, is there ; the foundation, the 
floor, the walls, the roof, are stained with 
blood. And canst thou hope, O man of 
blood, though thou art clothed in scarlet, and 
fine linen, and farest sumptuously every day, 
canst thou hope to deliver down the fields of 
blood to -the third generation ? Not so — 
there is a God in heaven; therefore thy 
name shall be rooted out. Like as those, 
whom thou hant destroyed, both body and 
soul, thy memorial shall perish with thee." 

2 T 2 
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SHAMEFUL PLOT AGAINST TEE-TOTALISM 
DETECTED. 



The venality of the newspaper press 
IS notorious, and whilst the instances 
of flagrant corruption are many, those 
of uncouipromisino^ honesty are few. 
It is well known that some years ago, 
when the persecution of the unfortu- 
nate Queen Caroline was in its com- 
mencement, the proprietors of the most 
influential daily paper in London met 
to consider whether they should attack 
or defend her. To decide this point, 
they did not consider the question of 
the unhappy woman's guilt or inno- 
cence. They had met as men of busi- 
ness, upon a subject of money ; and nei> 
ther honour, nor benevolent feeling, 
nor even conscience itself, had any 
share in influencing their determina- 
tion. Upon this occasion, the proprie- 
tors of the Times resolved that Queen 
Caroline should have their advocacy; 
but it was the result of no other than a 
base, selfish, and mercenary motive. 
This paper has recently attacked the 
Dispatch, the Leviathan of the weekly 
press, for its mischievous and immoral 
character. We are not political ora- 
cles, and shall say little upon the cha- 
racter of the Dispatch: but one thing, 
however, we hesitate not to declare, 
viz., that whilst there is much in the 
Dispatch which it would grieve ns 
either to write or sanction, we would 
infinitely rather have the character of 
the editor of the Dispatch than that of 
the editor of the Times. Whatever 
may be the faults of the Dispatch, it 
has not the crime of hypocrisy — it does 
not pretend to be a religious paper — it 
does not assume the garb of virtue as a 
cloak for deliberate political profligacy 
— it does not 

•• Witk dftvottoBs visftfe. 
Sutmr o'er the devU himself." 

The Dispatch works fearlessly on its 
own notions of what is right; and 
whilst the JHmes can be bought by any 
man, who can and will go to its price, 
^1? ^^\^J^ ^^t the Dispatch is unpur- 
chaseable. Originally, it was a paper 

^Ir**^*"?'^"^^' *°<* >"* g^eat favour 
amongst those who encouraged and 



practised the brutal exhibitions of the 
pugilistic rin^ ; but, manifestly, to its 
own serious injury, it has for some 
years done its utmost to suppress those 
beastly displays ; and at present, when 
such strenuous efforts are being made 
to revive the atrocious customs of the 
boxers, it is doing more than any other 
public journal to prevent the revival of 
those demoralizing scenes. We have 
been led into these remarks by an ex- 
traordinary paragraph in a Northern 
newspaper, to which our attention has 
been called. It appeared in the Northern 
Star of the 17th of October, from the 
pen of the London correspondent of 
that paper, and is as follows . — " In a 
communication which I made to the 
Northern Star some weeks since, (but 
which pressure of matter, I presume, 
caused to be omitted,) I mentioned the 
fact, that some of the wealthy brewers 
and distillers have engaged clever per- 
sons to lecture and write against the 
temperance progress. I have since been 
made acquainted with a circumstance 
that shows how deeply anxious these 
parties arc to stay the progress of tee- 
totalism, which is making such a sen- 
sible diminution in the revenue, that 
' the excise is no longer fattened with 
the rich result of riot/ and no longer 
can it be said that 

* Ten thoasand casks. 
For ever dribbling ont their base contents 
Bleed gold for ministers to sport away.* 

A manuscript on the anti-temperance 
question was lately placsd in the 

HANDS OF THE EDITOR OF AN INFLU- 
ENTIAL London weekly journal, 

WITH AN INTIMATION THAT ANY SUM 
WHATEVER WOULD BE PAID FOR ITS 
INSERTION, AND FOR THE EDITOR'S 
ADYOCAGY OF THE SENTIMENTS; the 

MS., however, was returned, with a 
reply that no sum whatever would pur- 
chase the advocacy in that paper of any 
opinions which the conductors did not 
conscientiously entertain. Soon after- 
wadrs the pamphlet, handsomely printed 
and ornamented in gold, was sent to the 
editor, for review, accompaified by an 
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autograph letter from one of the * alco- 
. holic nobilify,' (as the tee-totalers term 
the gin-spinning baronets,) even more 
pressing than before, soliciting a favour- 
able notice of ^ the work. Again the 
parties were unsuccessful; and, with 
the exception of some desultory notices, 
now and then, in obscure prints, the 
production may be said to be' a ^still- 
born' affair." 

Upon perusing this, we had serious 
doubts as to its truth. We scarcely 
thought it possible that the <* alcoholic 
nobility" would so far commit them- 
selves. Moreover, we are not alto- 
gether unacquainted with the manner 
in which " the London correspondents" 
of country newspapers " make up" their 
communications — frequently with much 
zeal for novelty, and too often without 
sufficient caution as to the truth or un- 
foundedness of what they write. But 
every doubt as to the accuracy of the 
above statement in the Northern Star 
was soon removed ; the name of the 
paper to which the distiller*s pamphlet 
was forwarded, was stated to us by a 
literary friend, who was thoroughly 
cognizant of the transaction ; and we 
have not the slightest hesitation in 
corroborating the truth of the entire of 
the Starts announcement. In order 
that there may be no charge of equivo- 
cation in this matter against us, we 
will at once state the name of the paper 
— it was the Wbbkly Dispatch. The 
facts require little comment. They 
show the alarm which has seized the 
manufacturers of gin ; and they also 
show the lengths to which they are 
prepared to go, in order to perpetuate 
the bondao^e of the people under the 
tyranny of those destructive drinking 
customs which have occasioned so much 
misery and woe. In their recklessness, 
the gin-spinners aimed at gaining over 
to their side, the weekly journal which 
has by far the largest circulation of any 
in this or any other country. It de- 
serves the highest praise for the digni- 
fied repulse which it gave to their de- 
signing offer. What did that offer 
amount to? Was it not the proffer of 
a bribe 1 If it had been accepted, the 
money received would, most likely, 
have been tendered as if in payment for 
an advertisement; and if the conduc- 
tors of the Dispatch had acted in this 
matter, as the Times did in the case of 



Queen Caroline, they would quietly 
have pocketed the cash. Repulsed, but 
not daunted, the advocates of gin, or 
rather of the gin trade, made another 
effort with the Dispatch , and that was 
as unsuccessful as the former one. We 
know not how to express our admira- 
tion of. this disinterested conduct on 
the part of the Dispatch editor. Of 
that paper, we are by no means the un- 
qualified admirers; but in the ca6e 
before us, it exhibited an honesty, a 
solemn tegard for duty, and a spurning 
of ill-^otten gain, which it would be 
well if all other newspapers could be 
induced to imitate. Great merit is due 
to the Northern Star for having been 
the first to announce to the public this 
attempt of the gin-ocracy to poison the 
sources from which, in a great degree, 
the notions of mankind are derived. 
When Julian, the apostate, sought to 
destroy Christianity, he began by closing 
the schools of the Christians. The gin 
distillers cannot close or pervert our 
schools in which total abstinence either 
now is, or will, ere long, be taught as a 
pleasure and a duty; but, to a great 
extent, they may gain over the press, 
which, next unto the schools, is pos- 
sessed of the strongest influence in 
framing the minds and directing the 
conduct of mankind. l*his press, the 
gin-distillers will secure if they can, by 
money, do so ; for they are immensely 
wealthy, and will gladly sacrifice a por- 
tion of it to preserve the rest. 

Though the effort " to hup'' the advo- 
cacy of the Dispatch was not snccessful, 
they will purchase the infiuence of other 
more needy and less honest papers ; and 
they will so direct it, as to exercise a 
most pernicious influence upon society. 
Nor is it only by the perversion of the 
press, that they will seek to uphold 
their mischievous calling. In every 
department and pursuit of life they 
will have their dependant emissaries. 
Even the sanctuary is not, and we fear 
will not be free from those who, by not 
labouring for the extirpation of the use 
of strong drinks, are^indirectly sanc- 
tioning sin, and holding out induce- 
ments to drunkenness. In London, 
there are, at all times, many men, of 
considerable talents and acquirements 
who are in search of employment. It 
is seldom that such persons can procure 
an engagement in accordance with 
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their inclinations, and they are often 
driTen to accept what thej can get, 
because they find it impossible to ob- 
tain what they would desire. Many a 
truly deserving man is thus frequently 
compelled to associate himself with 
pursuits, in connexion with which he 
Dlushes to find his name. Again, Lon- 
don always abounds with needy adven- 
turers; men without any fixed princi- 
ples, with little knowledge, and with 
scarcely any other qualification than 
that of pretendin^^ to know every thing, 
and of being willing to undertake any 
thing. From these classes, the gin- 
ocracy will at all times find it easy to 
select persons ready to write and lec- 
ture in their favour. We do not say 
that those who are now lecturing against 
tee-totalism are persons of objectionable 
character; but, in all cases, it would 
be well to ascertain what were their 
habits, and their means of living, pre- 
vioujily to their becoming preachers of 
drunkenness. Nothing enables a man 
to speak so decisively upon any subject 
as experience. What experience have 
the lecturers against tee-totalism had of 
that against which they so learnedly 
argue f They way, and most probably 
do, most intimately know all that per- 
tains to drunkenness. It would be un- 
wise to doubt the extent of their per- 
sonal experience in this department. 
But where is their tbb-total expe- 
rience? What do they practically 
know of it, as it has never oeen prac- 
tised by them? What they know of 
drunkenness they will not disclose — of 
tee-totalism they have no knowledge; 
and hence to what consideration or re- 
gard are their lectures entitled? But 
on the other hand, go to a tee-total 
meeting, and listen to the plain unvar- 
nished tale of the reclaimed drunkard. 
To him, the miseries of drunkenness 
and the sweets of sobriety are alike 
practical^ familiar — in both he has had 
experience; and how much more are 
his statements entitled to notice, than 
those of a hired lecturer who has had 
no experience in one branch of his sub- 
ject, and who disingenuously conceals, 
or wickedly distorts the experience he 
has had in the other? The Northern 
Star thus describes one of the anti- tee- 
total lecturers at present engaged in 
London. It says — " The brewing and 
distilling interests have found a worthy 



champion in the person of a gentleman 
of the Emerald Isle, who, having been 
educated for the Church, came to Eng:- 
land'With the prefix of ^ Reverend,* 
and commenced his career as the elo- 
quent advocate of Socialism; on the 
failure of Mr. Owen's labour-exchange 
in the Gray's Inn Road, the gentleman 
'dropped' the Reverend, for the^^cAe 
of 'Esquire;' in short, as Byron says, 
'he had turn'd his coat, and would have 
turn'd his skin ;' for now again we find 
him as *The Reverend' opponent of 
tee-totalism, which he predicts 'will end 
in consumption, though he shall use his 
best efforts to cause it to die of apo- 
plexy!** Who this Reverend Esquire 
may be, we know not; neither is it 
material to inquire; but of such suit- 
able advocates, the anti-tee-totalers will 
find no difficulty in procuring an abun- 
dant supply. 

Whatever be the opinions entertained 
by our readers as to the Dispatch and 
the Northern Star, (and we express 
none respecting either of them,) they 
cannot fail to notice with gratification, 
that two papers, with so vast a circula- 
tion, are the friends of the temperance 
cause. Reverting to the fact which 
called these remarks into existence, we 
beg our readers to keep it in their me- 
mory. Let them use it to show how 
the gin-distillers wince under the pro- 
gress of tee-totalism ; let it be remem- 
bered as a convincing proof, that the 
said distillers are resolved, regardless 
of expense, to retard the advancement 
of the tee-total cause ; and that for this 
end they have hired declaimers, and are 
seeking to bribe the public press. 
Let the tee-totalers be mindful of this, 
and then, as they value fair dealing, 
sobriety, and virtue, their exertions for 
the sustainment and spread of tee-to- 
talism, and for the overthrow of the 
distillers' conspiracy against it, will be 
bold, manly, open, generous, and un- 
remitting. 



THE TEE-TOTAL ALE TASTER. 

Certain newspapers arc delighted 
when an opportunity presents itself 
which enables them to raise a laugh at 
the expence of tee-totalism. If a drunk- 
ard be brought up for magisterial cor- 
rection, and if at the instance of some 
bribing pot-boy he avows himself a 
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fallen teetotaler, the fact is duly noted 
and is set forth to the public as if it 
were of as much importance as the fall 
of Beyrout, or of the fortress of Gibael. 
Many instances of this might he ad- 
vanced, but they are not necessary to 
corroborate a truth, of which few can 
entertain a doubt. 

A case has very recently occurred 
which deserves special notice. There 
is in it the ground of much serious 
thought for Christians. 

In one of the metropolitan parishes 
a respectable tec-totaler was called 
upon a few days ago to act as ''ale 
Conner" or "taster," for the parish in 
which he resides. To this he had a 
strong and conscientious objection ; 
for he could not go from tavern to 
tavern tasting ale, without a violation 
of his pledge as a total abstainer. He 
stated his scruples to the magistrate, 
who seemed little inclined to regard 
them. This tee-totaler was compelled 
either to pay a heavy fine, or to be 
sworn in as an ale-conner ; and he chose 
the latter. These are the broad out- 
lines of the case. It is not necessary 
to record the jokes and the dull at- 
tempts at wit which were made whilst 
the case was being heard. Magisterial 
Solons may consider them not un- 
worthy the justice-seat; but, in our 
opinion, they would be an encumbrance 
to the pages of any respectable publi- 
cation. 

We are not exactly prepared to say 
that our tee-total brother acted quite 
right. There are many who would 
not, under any circumstances, have 
sworn to do that, which, in their con- 
science, they knew they ought not to 
do. There are hundreds who would 
have shown the spirit of John Thoro- 
good, and who would have cheerfully 
borne personal confinement and the 
** spoiling of their goods," rather than 
submit to what they ought not to bear. 
If the tee-totaler, in this case, had re- 
fused to take the oath of office, and if 
the fine had been imposed, he would 
have been a noble instance of the un- 
compromising power of principle. The 
sympathy of every tee*totaler would 
have been thrown round him, and it 
would have been shown to the world 
that he valued the consolations of his 
pledge more than the contents of his 
purse. 



It may be said that to perform the 
duty of ale-taster, was incumbent upon 
him as a social obligation, imposed by 
the law and for society. This may be 
true ; but no civil obligation can be 
enforced at the ex pence of moral recti- 
tude. The Pagan emperors of Rome 
made it a legal obligation on the first 
Christians, to sacrifice to their idols; 
but the Christians did not do so : and 
they braved all the horrors of martyr- 
dom rather than act inconsistently 
with their convictions. 

But we are by no means disposed to 
speak harshly of our tee-total friend — 
the involuntary ale- taster. He may 
have, and doubtlessly has, certain con- 
siderations which justify him before his 
own conscience, for the step he has 
taken. With these, it is neither our 
wish nor our province to interfere. 
He is, however, an " ale-conner," duly 
and formally sworn, as the law directs'; 
and, ere this, we presume, he has begun 
to consider respecting the performance 
of his duty. 

" Ale-conwer*" are ao called from an 
old Saxon word, signifying to know. 
This office is connected with the old 
courts leet, manor courts, or cou,rt8 of 
frank pledge; and it is their duty to 
see that the ale offered for sale, is good 
and wholesome, free from all deleterious 
and adulterating ingredients. Ale was 
formerly sold in the public market. 
The barrels were " shot" and exposed, 
in the same manner as cheese in a coun- 
try fair, and were offiired for sale like 
any other commodity. The ale-tasters, 
wearing gowns and carrying staves, 
inspected every barrel ; and according 
to the strikes of malt each barrel con- 
tained, a price was by them put upon 
it, and at that price it was sold. Hops 
are but of recent introduction into 
England; and before they were used, 
ale frequently became ^^ rotten," At a 
very early period, the adulteration of 
ale was resorted to, and collo quintida 
and worm-wood were freely used to 
produce the bitterness which hops im- 
part. Much of the ale and beer was 
however brewed sweet; and a bitter- 
ness was given to it, by the use of a 
sprig of rosemary when persons were 
drinking it. Of all kinds of ale, whe- 
ther bitter or sweet, mild or strong, the 
ale-conners were the judges and the 
fixers of the price. Any ale which was 
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unmerchantable and rotten, or adul- 
terated, they condemned and seized. 
They were sworn to do so, and such 
are still the terms of their oath of office. 
This being the case, our friend, the tee- 
total ale- taster, has the prospect of 
plenty of employment before him for 
the approaching winter. As a tee- 
totaler, he believes that all ale is inju- 
rious ; he knows that the stuff sold by 
the publicans is nothing but diluted 
poison ; that it is adulterated with de- 
leterious ingredients ; and that it ought 
not to be sold, inasmuch as it is inju- 
rious to the health, and destructive to 
the lives of the public. The new ale- 
taster knows all this, and he has taken 
an oath to act upon his knowledge. 
Without fear, favour, or affection, and 
unbiassed by fee or reward, he is bound 
to present as unmerchantable and in- 
jurious, all malt liquors which he be- 
lieves to be 80. We have no doubt he 
will do his duty honestly, like a man 
who regards the obligation of the oath 
he has taken. He will certainly put 
the magistrates in a novel position ; 
they will have to regard the laws of 
chemistry as well as the laws of the 
statute book ; they will have to resort 
to an aparatus for analyzation, as well 
as to Burns' "Justice*' j and rosy-gilled 
aldermen, fresh from the champagne of 
civic revelry, will have to watch the 
process by which the constituent parts 
of treble X are developed. The tee- 
total ale-taster has indeed a great work 
before him; and if he displays the ac- 
tivity we have a right to anticipate, 
many who are now laughing at his ap- 
pointment, will have occasion, as the 
old proverb has it, to laugh on the 
other side of their faces. They will 
find they have committed as great a 
mistake in making a tee-totaler an ale- 
conner, sis they would have done, if 
they had made a Jew a churchwarden. 



MEDICAL OPINIONS 
THE EFFECTS OF OPIUM AND ALCOHOL. 

At a meeting of the Westminster 
Medical Society, held in December, 
1839, under the presidency of Dr. 
Chowne, this subject was brought 
under consideration by Mr. Downing. 
His object was chiefly to point out the 
injurious effects which opium taken 



habitually, either by being swallowed 
or by inhalation, exerted upon the phy- 
sical and mental energies. With this 
view, he advanced a ereat number of 
facts from the works of various Eastern 
travellers, the accuracy of whose de- 
scriptions he had been able to verify by 
personal observation. With these facts 
so humiliating to human nature, and 
80 awfully indicative of God's ven- 
geance upon vicious iudulgences, we 
presume that most of our readers are 
familiar. The effects produced by 
opium eating are very similar to those 
which flow from the consumption of 
alcohol; and the points in which they 
differ are not easily discovered. Mr. 
Downing said upon the subject — **• They 
both stimulated the nervous system to 
an unnatural degree, and when the 
pleasurable sense of excitement was 
over, they both left a relaxation of the 
nervous system, and an undue depres- 
sion of both the bodily and mental 
powers. They both disordered the 
digestive functions, predisposed to other 
diseases, and materially shortened the 
period of life. In order to keep up the 
same degree of excitement, a greater 
quantity of each must be used, the 
oftener it was indulged in ; so that, if 
once the appetite were formed, con- 
stantly increasing indulgence was ne- 
cessary, and almost inevitable. The 
desires were the only standards for esti- 
mating quantity. Thev both stupified 
and deranged the intellectual powers, 
and debased the moral attributes. All 
the injuries inflicted by alcohol, how- 
ever, were increased in a ten-fold de- 
gree by the use of opium. In one, 
there was a limit to the quantity taken; 
in the other, the quantity was unlimited. 
7'he spirit drinker had some short in- 
tervals of repose; the swaliower of 
opium none, his being a life of perpe- 
tual excitement. In one, the habit 
might be broken off— many a drunkard 
had been cured of his propensity to in- 
toxication ; but there was scarcely one 
known instance of escape from the toils 
of opium, when once they had firmly 
enveloped a man. Opium eating, he 
believed, was increasing in this coun- 
try." 

Mr. Rutherford Alcock held that 
therer is no essential difference between 
the effects of opium and alcohol when 
taken habitually. They might be con- 
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sidered merely as offering a variety in 
the stimulus applied, the only differ- 
ence, if any difference did exist hetween 
them, heing in the intensity with which 
they acted. 

Dr. Johnson said, in regard to the 
increased consumption of opium in 
England, that it had been discovered 
by the insurance offices that the sale of 
opium had increased in a ditect ratio 
with the increase of tee-totalistn. 

This is a bom assertion, and we 
should like to know upon what autho- 
rity Dr. Johnson made it. It must be 
the result of some nice calculation, or 
so precise a conclusion would not have 
been arrived at. Where then are the 
facts — the returns — the statistical tables 
upon which the calculation is based? 
What means have the insurance offices ' 
of knowing the quantity of opium con- 
sumed? Doctor Johnson himself seems 
to be aware that his statement was not 
founded upon satisfactory evidence of 
its truth ; for, immediately after the 
above sentence, he says, <^some mea- 
sures were about being adopted for the 
purpose of getting more accurate infor- 
mation upon the subject." This more 
accurate information, may induce the 
Doctor to change his opinion' as to the 
connexion between opium and tee-to- 
talism ; and hence, to say the very least, 
he has been hasty, if not unjust, in pro- 
mulgating an opinion hostile to tee- 
totalism, for which there may hot be 
the slightest foundation. This allega- 
tion, made by Doctor Johnson, did not 
long go uncontradicted, for Mr. Wins- 
low was present, and stated that there 
is NO statistical evidence to show that 
the consumption of opium had increased 
in England. This broad and bold as- 
sertion afforded Doctor Johnson an op- 
portunity of bringin? his insurance 
office evidence forward, but he did not 
do so. Bte probably'considered it pru- 
dent to wait for the " more accurate in- 
formation," of which he had previously 
spoken. But whilst Mr. Winslow held 
that the evidence was imperfect as to 
the consumption of opium, he added, 
that "we have abundant evidence to 
prove the injurious effects of spirits.'* 
He said, "Dr. Gordon had declared 
that 70 per cent, of the cases admitted 
into the London Hospital had their 
origin in spirit drinking. Two-thirds 
of the cases of insanity which occurred, 
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mfght be traced to the same source. 
Out of 495 insane persons in the Liver- 
pool asylum, 257 owed their insanity 
to drunkenness. In the Richmond 
Hospital, Dublin, out of 1286 cases, 185 
arose from the same cause. How very 
rare was it for opium eating to produce 
mania! He gave the palm to intomca^ 
tion by alcoholic fluids, in the amount 
of the production of evil." 



AI^RIVAL OP FATHER MATHEW 
IN LONDON. 

We have been somewhat aoceremoniously 
taken to task by a weekly co-temporary for 
aDOouncing that Father Mathew might be 
expected in London in the middle of No- 
yember. We have only to say, that we had 
the very best possible authority for making 
our statement. We had the authority of 
Father Mathew himself, as communicated by 
an inestimable clergyman in Ireland, who is 
completely in his confidence. As this is a 
monthly publication, we were not able to 
state, until the present occasion, that the 
visit of Father Mathew ia necessarily post- 
poned. One contemporary snappishly con- 
tradicted us, as if we had never had any au- 
thority upon the subject. To show that all 
information is not exclusively in the pos- 
session of our respected fellow-labourer, we 
beg to subjoin the following extract from a 
letter we have received from Ireland : — 

*' When I arrived in Dublin on the 29th 
of last August, I met my friend. Father 
Mathew. I told him how anxious the people 
of England were to have him among them, 
and that in consequence of his determina- 
tion, expressed to me previously to my de- 
parture for London, of visiting the British 
capital, I had mentioned to many English 
friends that they might expect him in July 
or August, and that there was great disap- 
pointment in consequence. Father Mathew 
then said, • I shall go over, please God, in 
October.* Thic I wrote to my friend, O'B., 
adding, that I would accompany the Apostle 
of Temperance. I had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Mathew since the 2nd of this moHth, 
(October,) when he told me that several en- 
gagements, and the many intreaties of the 
clergy and bishops of Ireland to visit their 
districts, would prevent him crossing the 
Channel at the time appointed. He is en- 
gaged to preach for the benefit of some 
chapels in this neighbourhood, some time in 
December. I do therefore ^believe he will 
not be enabled to leave Ireland until early in 
the spring. I shall convey to you the ear- 
liest intelligence. He is, in truth, a worker 
of wonders." 
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Automaton CoppBB Urn. — If this 
Urn reaches the august presence of the 
^rand Sultan, high nonors are certainly 
in store for Mr. Platow, of Hatton- 
garden, — for as regards the great prin- 
ciple of coffee masing, he may trnly 
exclaim. ^^ eureka*^ " I have found it.*' 
By this " Automaton Urn,'* we find that 
the sober berry of Turkey is in a fairer 
way than Ireland is, for obtaining — 
"JUSTICE.*' In this age of "inven- 
tions,** the display of novelties in the 
windows of our shops, imparts to our 
streets the appearance of galleries of 
curiosities. These novelties owe their 
parentage more to the whims, than to 
the wants of men : but the " Automa- 
ton Urn" is pleasing and useful : gra- 
tifying to the sight and pleasurable to 
the taste ; at once a favorite with the 
eye and the palate. When we first 
saw an engraving of the Automaton, 
we were puzzeled to guess for what it 
was intended. It seemed to partake of 
the elegance and beauty of some of the 
racing cups which figure so conspicu- 
ously m ttie sporting journals ; and yet 
it was evidently meant for some ordi- 
nary and useful purpose. An engrav- 
ing of it accompanies our present num- 
ber ; and the lollowing description of 
it, and of its performances, will no 
doubt excite in the reader a wish to 
form a more intimate acquaintance 
with it. The upper part of the ma- 
chine is a vase, whicfi may be made 
either of glass or of metal. At the 
lower end of this vase, by means of the 
handles or levers which are seen in the 
engraving, acting upon a felt-washer, 
it is almost instantly made air-tight. 
At this neck of the vase there is also 
a perforated plate, which acts as a fil- 
ter. The part below the vase is sim- 
ply a metallic vessel, and to nearly the 
Dottom of it there runs, from the neck 
of the vase above, a tube narrow and 
straight, like the pipe of a common 
funnel. Underneatti this vessel is a 
place for a lamp. Such is the simple 
construction of the "Automaton.'*— 
And we have now to describe the equ- 
ally simple mode of using it. In 
the first place,— the glass and the urn 



should be heated before the boiling 
water is applied. 'This may be done, 
by first passing through them a cup of 
warm water, wnich, if of a moderate 
heat, has the effect of rendering the 
fflass less liable to break from tbesud- 
den change caused by pouring boiling 
water into it when in a perfectly cold 
state. Then screw the vase tight, and 
pour into it as much boiling water as 
you desire to produce coffee ; slacken 
the screw, and the water will descend 
into the urn ; then tighten the screw, 
and introduce the lamp underneath, 
and place the proi>er quantity of coffee 
upon the filter, which is inserted at the 
bottom of the vase. In a short time 
the boiling water will be foreed op 
through the inner tube by the elastic 
pressure of the steam, into the glass 
vase, and boil the coffee. In a minute 
or two the operation will be complete. 
Then withdraw the lamp, when the 
steam in the urn will condense, and the 
coffee will descend through the filter 
into the urn in a highly clarified state. 
On loosening the screw, the coffee may 
be drawn off for use. 

This is, indeed, making coffee upon 
philosophical principles, and the pro- 
cess by which so delightful a draught 
is prepared, serves at the same same to 
illustrate steam and to gratify luxury. 
There is in making coffee, more art 
than many imagine. That which con- 
stitutes the pleasure of coffee drinking, 
consists, first, of its aromatic flavour, 
which is weakened or lost by too mifcA 
boiling; and, secondly, its exciting 
qualities, which are not fully drawn out 
if the coffee is boiled too little. The 
great point, therefore, is, to hit upon 
the proper medium, and to boil it jud 
enough. This is the great secret wnich 
Mr. rlatow has discovered. The ad- 
vantages of his invention have been thua 
described in No. 866, of the Mechanic's 
Magazine, an excellent, if not the high^ 
est authority in such matters. 

" 1. Owing to the rapidity with which 
the coffee is extracted by the means 
above described, the medicinal or sti- 
mulating quality of the berry is oh- 
tainedy and the aroma is preserved. 
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** J2. The coffee ia always of a clear 
bright amber colour, and does not want 
fining. 

" 3. The result, depending as it does 
on unerring physical laws, — is, and must 
be uniform, and the coffee can never be 
spoiled by the unskilfulness or care- 
lessness of servants^* 

Fining coffee has been much stu- 
•died, but never before has it been 
brought to such perfection. The ap- 
plication of isinglass, &c*, is known not 
to have succeeded. In Count Rom- 
ford's much puffed-off Percolator, the 
coffee is placed in a strainer, and boil- 
ing water is mereltf poured on it. Thus 
the coffee is not boiled : its strength 
therefore is not extracted, and the cof- 
fee cools in the process. In Platow's 
Urn, the pressure of the atmosphere 
draws the coffee liquor through the 
grounds and the filter, with great force 
and rapidity. It is thus perfectly 
^ned: all the strength is extracted, 
and the coffee is kept quite hot. So 
strong is the action oi the air upon the 
grounds which rest above the nltering 
{)late, that they are formed into a hard 
cake. Some of the *^ Urns'' are made 
so as to be used on a common fire, and 
these are well calculated for the hum- 
bler classes. They are i considerably 
cheaper than the others, but are the 
same in principle and detail with those 
which are most costly. The cheap 
ones must be taken off the fire when 
the boiling is completed, the same as 
that of withdrawing the lamp from be- 
neath the more expensive ones. 

The best coffee will be spoiled, unless 
it is properly made. Servants cannot 
be brought to think that so simple a 
thing as coffee-making requires any 
skill ; and we should not be very far 
wrong, if we said that many staid ma- 
trons and hasty young ladies are of the 
same erroneous opinion. To convince 
these of their error, we would only ask 
them to taste a cup of coffee made in 
the ordinary manner, and then to take 
one manufactured upon the unerring 
principles of Platow's Urn. 

We nave tried this experiment, with 
coffee procured from Touens' cele- 
brated establishment, 46, Ludgate-hill, 
(a coffee dep6t at which every genuine 



coffee drinker should purchase) and 
we are satisfied that neither the old 
coffee-pot, nor Rumford's Percolator, 
are any more to be compared with 
Platow*s Urn, than is a pincushion 
with Olympus. What is done under 
the eye of the mistress of a house is sure 
to be done well ; and what is done by 
her own hands will be done better still. 
By means of Platow's portable ma- 
chine, every lady may be her own 
coffee maker. During the process, the 
bubbles of the German Spas will be 
seen in miniature, and a real hot foun- 
tain will be displayed, now emitting a 
fragrant odour, and immediately after 
pouring forth a rich transparent stream 
of exquisite flavour. I f we mistake not, 
this "Urn" is destined to work a reform 
which is much needed in the present 
mode of taking coffee. How cold and 
selfish — how unsatisfactory and unso- 
ciable a fashion it is to see servants 
bring in and hand round a tray covered 
with diminutive cups half filled with 
coffee, made no body knows how or by 
whom. The custom we condemn, arises 
from the absence of any plan by which 
coffee may be readily made in the 

Earlour or in the drawing-room. It 
as hitherto been considered a task 
for the servant, and not for the lady, 
upon whom devolved " the achievment 
01 the honors." Mr. Platow has the 
gratification to reflect that his Urn will 
lead to a better, a more social, and a 
more English fashion. The better 
taste of the day is displaying itself in 
the emancipation of the arms of the 
ladies from the unsightly en gigot en- 
cumbrances, in which, to the detri- 
ment of their charms, but for the benefit 
of the sempstress and the haberdasher, 
they have been so long enveloped ; — 
and we doubt not that, ere lon^, many 
and many a fair and well rounded arm 
will be gracefully occupied in prepar- 
ing from Platow's Urn, ** the cup which 
cheers but not inebriates ;" and even 
though the Sultan may confer no ho* 
nours on Mr. Platow for his invention, 
he will have that which he no doubt 
values more, viz. the thanks of the 
thousands of the matrons and maidens 
of his own country. 
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Wi pretend not to give eren an ahstract of the rast number of meetings which are 
daily held, in favour of the Tee»total Cause, in every part of England. Never did any 
movement meet with such acceptance from the people. Perseos of erery age and condition 
are flocking to the standard of sobrietj. If this publication were five times its size, and if 
it were exclusively deTOted to notices of tee-total meetings, it would, notwithstanding, be 
quite impossible to convey an adequate idea of their character, their importance, and their 
beneficial eiTects. To report the meetings which are held in London alone, every week, 
would fill a good sized volume. It will scarcely be credited, but it is, nevertheless, an un« 
deniable fact, that close upon one hundred meetings to forward the good cauae, are held 
every week in the metropolis and its immediate vicinity. The number of meetings being 
80 large, will at once convince our readers of the utter impracticability of onr attempting 
to chronicle them, even in a brief form, suffice it to say, that they are going on " conquering 
and to conquer.*' Every day the number of their friends is increased, and more accurate 
opinions concerning their principles are entertained. Christian churches, of every deno- 
mination, are receiving large accessions of new members; and, in fact, the cause is every 
where, and in every manner, progressing with a rapidity, and establishing itself with a 
fixedness worthy of its sacred character. Amongst the few meetings which we have been 
able to recorr^, that at Norwich cannot fail to attract particular notice. The speech of the 
Prelate who presided, is indeed a truly Christian display. When will others of the Epis- 
copal bench "walk worthy of the vocation in which they are called," by imitating the ex- 
ample of this truly pious snd philanthropic man ? 



Norwich. — On the 2lst ult. a splendid 
public festival was celebrated in St. Andrew's 
Hall. Upwards of 500 persons sat down to 
tea, and other refreshments. After tea a 
public meeting took place, the Lord Bishop 
of Norwich in the chair. Excellent speeches 
were delivered by Mr. Wiseman president of 
the auxiliary, by Mr. Church of Yarmouth, 
Mr. J. W. Green of London, the Rev. J. 
Beuley of Stoke, Mr. Crawford of London, &c., 
&c. The following are extracts from the 
speech of the Right Rev, Prelate who occu- 
pied the chair. The importance of his Lord- 
ships testimony, and the station which he 
fills entitle his remarks to the utmost con- 
sideration. He said be was a friend to the 
total abstinence principle to the fullest ex- 
tent of the long p'edge, and of the short 
pledge he was alike the friend, because both 
were calculated to lessen and subdue the 
worst passions of men. He held an account 
in his hand, in which it was ststed that out 
of 348 felonies, 121 had been committed 
under the influence of intemperance ; and of 
assaults, which were generally the sudden 
ebullition of passion ; out of 167, there were 
107 that had been committed under the influ- 
ence of strong drink.-^But he would not go 
round the world, or even to the continents 
that form this quarter of the globe ; but 
would confii^e his observations to one or two 
counties in Great Britain. First, our own 
country, — ^here they had> report most favour- 
able to the temperance cause — they had 500 
reformed drunkards in the county of Norfolk. 
Was that nothing ? (Chers.) Let the ob- 



jectors to temperance societies say tempe- 
rsnce societies were useless, and then let 
them glory in their shame. (Hear, hear.) 
At East Dereham they had now a good so- 
ciety, many of whom were there that day, 
and 16 of them were reformed and reclaimed 
drunkards, who had heretofore been heaping 
misery and vice upon their iamilies, but v^ho 
now brought within their dwellings happiness 
and peace, and cheerfulness, and, he hoped, 
religion. (Much cheering.) From Lincoln- 
shire they heard a good report. Many socie- 
ties had sprung up, and the pulpits of many 
of the churches had been occupied for the 
promotion of the temperance cause ; and be 
would say, God grant that he might see the 
day when not only every pul])it in his own 
diocese, but every other in the couotry* 
would be occupied for the promotion of the 
cause of temperance in their respective con- 
gregations. (Cheers.) Let them go to the 
Land's End, in Cornwall, and they would 
find the same improvements going on there, 
partly, as he contended, because the Cornish 
people were a well educated people, which 
made them more essily influenced by the 
reasonings of temperance advocates. In St. 
Ives alone, there were 259 reclaimed drunk- 
ards, and though many of them traded to 
Ireland, and were exposed to strong tempta. 
tions, there were 249 that strictly adhered 
to the pledge. (Cheers.) Turn to Scotland : 
in Glasgow alone there were 15,000 tempe- 
rance members, though they had a powerful 
warfare to carry on with 2,700 beer^hops 
and public-houses, who were strenaooaly 
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endeavouring to promote the cause of drunk- 
enness and intemperance. It was needless 
to remind them of Ireland. (Cheering.) 
Ireland was once proverbial for her drunken- 
ness, but now as proverbial for her sobriety. 
And to whom were they indebted for this 1 
to an individual who was of a different reli- 
gion to himself, of whose religious sentiments 
he did not approve, but as an honest man, 
he felt bound to bestow praise where praise 
waa due, agreeing as they did in this one 
great object, — ^it was of Father Mathew 
he spoke. — (Cheers.) He had, in the course 
of his proceedings,, slighted, and even 
strongly puspected Father Mathew : he 
doubted his sincerity, and, he believed, added 
his voice to the slander and defamation that 
was heaped upon him by prejudiced indivi- 
duals. He had done it in ignorance, but his 
object was to have every man fairly tried 
and examined before he was condemned, and 
he had therefore been determined to examine 
both sides, and Father Mathew had come 
forth from the ordeal free from taint or sus* 
picioo. (Cheers.) Hearing him defamed 
on all hands, he had written to him himself, 
to make assurance doubly sure ; and his 
reply was such as did honour to him as a 
man and a Christian. So much for Father 
Mathew, and he should be wanting in duty 
and respect if he did not esteem so good a 
man, and give him hia best wishes in eradi- 
cating the evils of his country. To those 
who were in the habit of finding fault with 
Father Mathew he would say, **Goye, my 
friends, and do likewise." (Hear, hear.) It 
was objected to temperance societies that 
they were not supported by religion ; were 
tbnt true, temperance societies would only 
do half their work ; but he knew they made 
way for religion, and the greater pait of those 
that had taken the pledge were also attend- 
ants At different places of worship. This he 
could state from his own experience and 
observation. Having bestowed so much 
praise, he would now administer a little 
blame. He would say, *' Be at peace 
amongst yourselves." (Hear, hear.) He 
(the Bishop) was a temperance man ; but 
some liked the thort pledge, while some pre- 
ferred the /on^ one. He looked to nothing 
of this sort, considering that each was fight- 
ing under the same banner, and he hoped 
they would not quarrel amongst themselves, 
but direct their forces against the great ad- 
versary. We were too much in the habit of 
fostering divisions, and thereby prevented 
ihat great amount of good which might be 
effected by union. This disunion was seen 
in the question of education, in the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and other insti- 
tutions ; and he thought the consequence 
was in a great measure to check the good 
that would otherwise be done by these insti- 
tutions, if all were of one mind, looking only 



to the good thst was to be effected, each 
anxious to prove how they could best prevent 
evil from irrigating and spreading over the 
land (Hear.) 

His Lerdship then ssid he regretted that 
he had to allude to a sad and sorrowful cir- 
cumstance thst had lately taken place in this 
oity, in connexion with the Norfolk and 
Norwich Races. It had been the lot of 
many to witness the intoxication and demo- 
ralization that had been directly or indirectly 
brought annually upon the city by them. He 
assured them he would do all that he possibly 
could to do away with them in future, con- 
sidering thst they demoralised the populace. 
He knew that by ssying this he should be 
accused of being unfriendly to the recrea- 
tions and amusements of the people. But 
during his whole life, and that had not been 
a short one, he had done the utmost in his 
power to support and advance the rational 
and manly sports of this great errpire, but 
those to which he referred were only to be 
reprobate'^, being disgraceful and degrading 
in the highest degree. He had heard that 
upwards of £2,000 had been spent in those 
three days — great part of it was poured down 
their throats in intoxicating drink ; not only 
destroying the comfort of their families and 
their homes at the time, hut spending waste- 
fully as much as would find every poor dis- 
tressed family with coals during the whole 
winter. Was he to be contradicted when he 
said that this general demoralization was the 
result of the Norwich Haces? he had the 
evidence of his own senses. Or was he to 
shut up that evidence and believe there was 
no intoxication ? He heard too, complainings 
from the poor themselves ; and had no doubt, 
though he had been told to the contrary, of 
the great evils these races produced. He 
lamented, in common with many of the bene- 
volent and Christian portion of the commu- 
nity ,tbat such amusements as they were 
called, had ever been introduced. (His 
Lordship sat down amidst loud cheering.) 
An influential society was formed, and many 
meetings held during the week. 

Church of England Temperance So- 
ciety. — This society progresses well. At 
a meeting at the school- rooms, St. Paul's, 
Vauxhall, the Rev. Mr. Witty said, he dis- 
tinctly and energetically declared that there 
was nothing sectarian or exclusive in their 
society, and hoped that there never would be. 
He then concluded by shewing the advan- 
tages of such societies, as set forth in the 
houses of the reclaimed, and in the addi- 
tional attendances on divine service; and 
pressed upon all present to set an example 
of Christian consistency by abstaining from 
that which is evil, and cleaving to that which 
is good. — Mr. Mingaye Syder delivered a 
very scientific and effectire address. — The 
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Rev« J. Laptop, Rec|U>r of St. Micbael'«, 
Qotaohith^, the other clerical secretary of 
the aocietj, tddresetd the meeting in a 
strain of true b«nefo1ence and Cbriatian 
charity. — ^Tbe Rev. R. Shutte, of St. Mary's, 
Newington, likewise stoted his approval of 
the principles of the society, and bia d«*8ire 
for their dtfnaion and success; and aaid he 
would then and there aign the pledge of the 
«ociety.-*It would have beeo one of the roost 
unexceptionable, interesting, and beneficial 
meetinga that w§b ever held, had not one of 
the laymen whoaddreased the meeting made 
some illiberal ftnd unauthorised observations 
in reference to Homan Catholica. Two cler- 
gymen and several of tbe laity signed the 
declaration #f total abstinence from all in- 
tojucating df inks. 

INTBEBSTIVO MeKTINO AT CheSHUVT, 
HtRTS. — This young suxiliary to the New 
British and Foreign Temperance Society, 
celebrated their firat annual festival on (he 
29tb of September. 1840, ia the Ancestral 
Hall of tbe Great House, formerly the resi- 
dence of Cardinal Wolsey, kindlv lent to 
them for the occa^ioo by the Rev. Charles 
Mayo, Lord of the Manor. Upwards of one 
hundred persons with happy hearts and 
smiling fact-s, sat down, some around the 
old oak table, formerly the property of Oliver 
CrnmwelU and did tbe wonted honours to 
tbe good tea and plum cake; after which, 
Sir C. £. Smith, Bart., took tbe chair, when 
tbe andience were addressed by the Rov. 
W. R. Baker, Parry, Cox. Terry, and several 
reclaimed dronkarda until ten o'clock. Tbe 
happy meeting was altogether one of the 
mo9i imposing sights we ever have bad the 
pleaaoa to witness. The Great Hall, with 
the paintings hung round, men in armour, 
and ancient ban nera, presented the pageantry 
of time 4 long since no more, and wse most 
impressively alluded to by Sir G« £. Smith, 
in bis opening address. The Rev. C Mayo, 

Svntitted it to be stated by the Rev. W. R. 
aker, that the Great Hall should be ever at 
the service of tbe Chesbubt tee-totalers as 
loog as he was in possession of the same. 
The glorious cause appears to be now making 
rapid strides in the village of Cheshunt. 
One of the reclaimed, who kept a beer-abop, 
has pulled down his former sign, and turning 
it upside down, has replaced it, bearing this 
motto, ** Tbe change of Fortune," and now 
provides his customers with temperate re- 
freshments only. At this meeting, twelve 
signatures were obtained. Two of the stu- 
dents at Cheshunt College aigned. 

Dtrham Park. — Captoin Trotter recently 
gave a dinner to a large body of tee-totalers. 
On the appointed day all was buatle in 
Barnet — rosettes and medala were seen 
hanging at the bosom of every buxom lass 
and bony lad, u soon as the sun had scat- 



tered tbe mists of morning; and msny a 
little urchin was aeen trudging at the top of 
his apeed tewarda the hall for the appointed 
place of rendesvoua, at ten o'clock, a.m. 
Two hundred and twenty happy facea and 
grateful hearta entered under the splendid 
arch of Dyrham Park, fully determined to 
enjoy themaelves. The morning waa de- 
lightful, and their banner floated over their 
heads. All was hilarity and amusement in 
a few minutes — crickets, swings, bows snd 
arrows, or ring-by-ring, angling, or singing 
in groups, occupied the short hours until the 
white waving handkerchief on the lawn an- 
nounced th; tables were spread for more 
substantial employment. Speeches were af- 
terwarda delivered, and the group assembled 
under tbe trees to listen to those who had 
tried snd found by happy experience, the 
bleasings resulting from total abstinence. 
At tea, all seemed to have forgotten their 
excellent dinner, for certainly plum-cake, 
though in the greatest abundance, diaap- 
peared quicker than usual. The remem- 
brance of the scene, the occasion, snd the 
hospitality, will long endear the name of 
Trotter to his surrounding tenantry and 
neighbours. 

UxBRiDOB. — The committee of the Ux- 
bridge temperance society having' engaged 
the public room for meetinga to be held 
every Thursday, the series commencing on 
Thursday, the 1st of October, arraogeroenta 
were made for a public festival on that dny. 
At five o'clock, about one hundred and eighty 
persons sat down to a plentiful repast of 
coffee, cake, &c. Some auitable rersea 
having been printed for the occasion, the 
singing led by some skilful performers, pro- 
duced a very pleasing effect. After tea, a 
meeting was held, Mr. John Hull, tbe inde- 
fatigable founder and present tre^aurer of 
the society, occupying the chair, and after a 
few introductory remarks, he called suc- 
cessively upon different working men to the 
number ef twelve, most of tvhom had beea 
delivered from the vice of drunkenness. 
These gsve honest testimony in favoor of 
the. cause, to which now tbev feel ardently 
attached. Benjamin Rotch, Esq., of Denham 
Park, then eloquently supported the princi- 
ples of the society. The evening's proceed- 
ings terminsted with the singing of a verse, 
executed in a manner which obtained an ex- 
pre«aion of tlie delight and approval of the 
audience. Mr. G. Greig engaged to deliver 
addresses in the public room, on the evenings 
of Tfaursdsy, the 29th, and Friday, the SOth 
of October. 

Habcmbrshith, Ksnsinoton, and Bats- 
water. — This society is not a year old, and 
the number of members is above five hun- 
dred. Some partiea who interrupted the 
meetinga have been taken before a magis- 
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trate, but were diMliarged owing to a blunder 
being made io the summons by the magis- 
trate's clerk. T!ie offenders were severely 
reprimanded. The magistrates are resolved 
to afford the society protection. 

IIouGHTOM Regis. — At a recent tea-party, 
upwards of two hundred guests were pre- 
sent. A large procession, headed by the 
Dunstable tee-total band, with banners and 
flags, walked through the Tillage. A speech, 
of about an hour in length from the lips of 
IVIr. Greiii[, was listened to with marked in- 
terest. A drunken soldier on furlough, 
bired some individuals of depraved habits, 
to ring the church belU, an«l thus drown the 
voice of the speaker who spoke near the 
church. The same soldier^ who made him- 
self so conspicuous on this occasion, had a 
few days afterwards^ to pay thirty shillings 
for striking a policeman, in a drunken squab- 
ble at Tebwortb. Mr. Greig, pointing to 
the church, remarked that noise was the best 
argument our opponents had to offer; and 
that the very church bells, which were now 
80 vociferous, had tolled the knell of many a 
poor drunkard. The clergyman of the parish 
being applied to» to use his influence to check 
this very unseemly desecration of the sacred 
edifice, referred the applicants to the church- 
wardens ; but as one of them is a publican, 
and the other has a near relative engaged in 
the traffic, any appeal to their sense of jus- 
tice was considered worse than useless. 
With the thinking portion of the villagers, 
this indecent conduct cannot fail to produce 
an impression favourable to the cause. 

BiRMiNOHAM.^On Wednesday, the 7th 
uh.y the annual meeting of the Birmingham 
Temperance Society was held in the Town 
Hall, and was numerously attended. The 
Rev. T. Moseley,. Rector of St. Martinis, who 
occupied the chair, said that he was not able, 
either in theory or in practice, to go so far 
as maoy valuable members of that society. 
He was, however, most anxious to promote 
the cause of sobriety^ as it was the cause of 
mercy, of moralityi and, in various ways, of 
religion. It appeared from the report that 
five hundred and sixty signatures have been 
obtained during the past jear. On the fol- 
lowing evening, Mr. Syder delivered two in- 
teresting lectures, in connexion with the 
temperance question. The bodj of the Hall 
was filled by working men, who appeared to 
take a deep interest in the subject. A large 
number of chemical preparations, and draw- 
ings of the human frame, to illustrate the 
lectures, were placed in front of the organ. 
The lecturer was listened to with deep 
attention. 

Aylshem, (Norfolk). — ^A very interesting 
meeiing, at which several clergymen at- 
tended, was held on the 22ad of September. 



One of the speakers adverted to the meeting, 
in which there was not only one or two la- 
boaring men, who had tried the effects of 
total abstinence, but mark, twenty-five, and 
thej were of the most profligate and de- 
praved set of men, nsmely, bankers or navi- 
gators, whose love for the intoxicating liquor, 
fighting, quarrelling, and swearini?, blended 
with every other species of wickednesp, these 
men are the worst, but from the strenuous 
exertions of the temperance advocates, they 
were enabled to participate in the enjoyment 
of total abstinence, and thus to give their 
testimonials, unsullied bj prejudice, in favour 
of the great argument. 

Wo&G ESTER. — The first temperance pro- 
ceasion and festival ever held in Worcester, 
took place on Monday, the 21st of September* 
At one o'clock, thousands of spectators, at- 
tracted by the novelty of the thing, were 
collected to witness our proceedings. The 
numbers we mustered, and the respectabfo 
appearance of some ef our reformed charac- 
ters, were the theme of general admiration 
and remark. After the procession, between 
five and*'six hundred persons sat down to 
tea, in the Assembly Room, at the Guildhall, 
which has recently been coloured and beauti- 
fied ; and being decorated with evergreens 
and flowers, presented a gay appearance. 

Forest of Dean.— Mr. 0. Peacock, the 
secretary, says,— "Our numbers, as firn» 
members, we now consider to be about forty, 
of which, as many as can conveniently, meet 
once a fortnight for the purpose of prayer 
and edification. And thus we stand, waiting 
for the providence of God, to sOnd among us 
whom he will, to further this object of this 
truly christian philanthropic society in these 
parts, willing to aid them as far as circum- 
stances will permit At Colford, Lydney, 
and Blake ney, they are very desirous of 
having a -stranger to advocate the cause of 
tee-totalism, with a cheering probability of 
much good being the result.'' 

Bucks. — Mr. Jabez Inwards, after des- 
cribing a great number moat gratifying meet- 
ings, says, *' I have now been nearly twice 
through the Aylesbury Union, and have the 
pleasure to inform you that the cause is going 
on well; there is already a visible change 
throughout the country : some of the rough 
places have been made smooth, and the once 
barren soil assumes a different appearance, 
and we hope, ere long, that, throughout its 
length sad breadth, it will bud and blossom 
as the rose." 

Watford.— The temperance cause having 
been advocated weekly in Watford, for about 
two months, and as considerable success baa 
attended the same, it wus thought advisable, 
in order further to extend the objects of the 
society,. and to increase. the happy nnion of 
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mutaal goodwill and effort, to hold a tea and 
public meeting on Sept. 24th. There are 
one hundred and forty-eight staunch mem- 
bers OD the boohs. R. Walkden, Esq., pre- 
sided. 

Rbdditcb, (Worcestershire).— It is nearly 
eleven months since a tee-toUl society was 
formed for this populous tillage. Since its 
formation, important resuUs have succeeded. 
The drinking ustges of the place hate re- 
ceived a considerable check, and not a few 
who were the dupes of intoxicating drink, 
have become blessings to their families and 
friends; while some of them have joined 
Chriatian cbnrches, and are now a credit to 
the Christian name. 

Hartlepool, (Durham). — A correspon- 
dent says,—" We are still going on success- 
fully in the tee- total cause. We have laid 
the foundation stone of a good institution, 
by opening tents, both of male and female 
Rechabites. The ladies here certainly bid 
fair to be the most successful. 

Dkvon. — A general association has been 
formed for this county. At the meeting, 
sixteen delegates were present, and the fol- 
lowing was their report as to the societies 
which they represented: — 

If embeis. Drunkards. 
Exeter Society, consists of 400 • 15 

Exmouth 120-12 

Teignmouth 140 - 15 

Newton 105-12 

Torauay 60-12 

Chudieigh 60-10 

Asbburton 40 • 6 

Bovey 17 - 

North Lincolnshire. — The tes-totalers 
of Louth and of some other towns in the 
neighbourhood, together with the greater 
part of the adjoining villages, have formed 
themselves into an association, called the 
North Lincolnshire Tee-total Union. 

Eastrrn Scottish Union. — At the late 
annual meeting, J. Dunlop, Esq., delivered 
some excellent speeches. It was moved and 
agreed to, **that this meeting congratulate 
the New British and Foreign Temperance 
Society on the stsnd they sre now taking on 
the question of the short pledge." A similar 
motion regarding the Western Union was 
submitted and agreed to. 

Quben'8 Bench Prison. — A tee-total 
society has actually been formed in this abode 
of the unfortunate and improvident. A room 
is set aside for the meetings, and they are 
well attended. 

Catholic Metropolitan Total Absti- 
nence Society.— Mr. John Giles received 
on Tuesday last, a very rich silver medal 
from thia society, as its founder and honorary 
goneralsecretary. The medal was presented 
•t a festival in the Assembly Rooms, Theo- 



bald't-road, at which the Rev. Dr. Magee 
presided. Mr. Giles is highly respected and 
mosi affectionately esteemed by his Catholic 
friends, and the Rev. Dr. Magee passed the 
highest eulogtum u)K>n his cfaaractei. We 
need not inform our readers that Mr. Giles 
is not ft Roman Catholic^ but a member of 
the Society of Friends. 



FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

JAMAICA. 
The Baptist missionaries ere at length 
compelled to admit the great utility and the 
blessed fruitfulness of totol sbBtiaence. In 
the Misiionary Beraldfar October, a letter is 
inserted from a missionary at Brown's Town, 
near Jamaica, giving an account of a reli- 
gious revival, which wi&s so great that they 
were compelled to have services on the Sab- 
baths at Sturge Town, at which from 1000 
to 1200 assembled; while Brown's Town 
cbapel, holding 2000, and ClarkaoBville, in- 
cluding Sunday scholars, amount to about 
5000 souls. ** One circumstance," saya the 
writer, which will glad the heart of many, 
** One circumstance has, I think, greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the gospel. Nearly' 
all the people connected with these congre- 
gations, sbstain entirely from the use of in- 
toxicating liquors." This is valuable testis 
mony, and it is the more valuable, because 
it has not been hastily given. We learn 
from another source, from a genuine tee- 
totaler in Jamsica, the following cheering 
facta. A writer to Mr. Timothy Moore, 
ssys — "* Since I have been laboaring with 
brother Clark (fire months nearly), we have 
added 383 persons, snd there are hundreds 
pressing on us still.' My brother adds, in 
reference to total abstinence, 'Tee-totalism 
is getting on well. We have formed a so- 
ciety here, and the first night put sixty-nine 
names down as members. I do not believe 
that out of our large churches. Brown's Town, 
Bethany, and Clsrkson's Villo, we have one 
member who takes rum. On one estate, 
where the lahourere are principally our 
people, only one could be found, and he did 
not belong to us, who would work at the still 
and make rum. The people have beeu led 
into all kinds of evil through drinking if, 
snd they have seen the dreadful havoc it has 
made among their fellows. They know it is 
takeo to Africa and bartered for the bones, 
sinews, snd blood of their brethren and sis- 
ters, and hence they have nobly stood for- 
ward and refused to work at an engine which 
< distils damnation,' and which furnishes in 
part the means for csrrying on the nefarious, 
crual, and accursed system of slavery." 

T. HARJETTB. Printer. 10, Graven Buildings, 
Drury Lane, Strand. 
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True bliii. If man may reach it. li compoaed 
Of hearts in unicn. mutually disclosed; 
And. farewell else all hope of pure delight, 
Those hearts should be reclaim'd, renew'd, upright." 

COWPBB. 



** Comb alone:," said James Harwood 
to his wife, who, burdened with two 
children, followed in his steps. Her 
heart was full, and she made no reply. 

" Well, be sullen if you choose ; but 
make haste you shall, or I will leave 
you behind in the woods." 

Then, as if vexed because his ill- 
humour failed to irritate its object, he 
added in a higher tone — 

''Put down that boy. Have not I 
told you, twenty times, that you could 
get along faster if you had but one to 
carry? He can walk as well as 1 can." 

" He is sick," said his mother ; " feel 
how his head throbs. Pray take him 
in your arms." 

" 1 tell you, Jane Harwood, once for 
all, that you are spoiling the child by 
your foolishneBs. He is no more sick 
than I am. You are only trying to 
make him lazy. Get down, 1 tell you, 
and walk," addressing t}^ languid boy. 

He would have proceeded to enforce 
obedience, but the report of a gun ar- 
rested his attention. He entered a 
thicket, to discover whence it pro- 
ceeded, and the weary and sad-hearted 
mother sat down upon the grass. Bitter 
were her reflections during that interval 
of rest among the wilds of Ohio. The 
pleasant New-England village from 
which she had just emigrated, and the 

Seaceful home of her birth, rose up to 
er view — where, but a few years be- 
fore, she had given her hand to one, 
whose unkindness now strewed her path 
with thorns. By constant and endear-, 
ing attentions, he had won her youthful 
love, and the two first years of their 
union promised happiness. Both were 
industrious and affectionate, and the 
smiles of their infant in his evenin? 
sports, or slumbers, more than repaid 
the labours of the day. 

But a change became visible. The 
husband grew inattentive to his busi- 
ness, and indifferent to his fire-side. 
He permitted debts to accumulate, in 

VOL. I.] 



spite of the economy of his wife, and 
became morose and offended at her re- 
monstrances. She strove to hide, even 
from her own heart, the vice that was 
gaining the ascendancy over him ; and 
redoubled her exertions to make his 
home agreeable. But too frequently 
her efforts were of no avail, or con- 
temptuously rejected. The death of 
her beloved mother, and the birth of a 
second infant, convinced her that nei- 
ther in sorrow nor in sickness could 
she expect sympathy from him, to 
whom she had given her heart, in the 
simple faith of confiding affection. 
They became miserably poor, and the 
cause was evident to every observer. 
In this distress, a letter was received 
from a brother, who had been for se- 
veral years a resident in Ohio, men- 
tioning that he was induced to remove 
further westward, and offering them 
the use of a tenement, which his family 
would leave vacant, and a small portion 
of cleared land, until they might be able 
to become purchasers. 

Poor Jane listened to this proposal 
with gratitude. She thought she saw 
in it the salvation of her husband. She 
believed that if he were dividecf from 
his intemperate companions, he would 
return to his early habits of industry 
and virtue. The trial of leaving native 
and endeared scenes, from which she 
would once have shrunk, seemed as 
nothing in comparison with the pros- 
pect of his reformation and returning 
happiness. Yet, when all their few e^> 
fects were converted into the waggon 
and horse which were to convey them 
to a far land, and the scant and humble 
necessaries, which were to sustain them 
on their way thither; when she^took 
leave of her brother and sisters, with, 
their households ; when she shook hands 
with the friends whom she had loved 
from her cradle, and remembered that 
it might be for the last time ; and when 
the hills that encircled her native vil- 

2 X 
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lage faded into the faint, blue outline 
of the horizon, there came over her 
such a desolation of spirit, euch a fore- 
boding of evil, as she had never before 
experienced. She blamed herself for 
these feelings, and repressed their in- 
du1e;ence. 

The journey was slow and toilsome. 
The autumnal rains and the state of 
the roads were against them. The few 
utensils and comforts which they car- 
ried with them were gradually ab- 
stracted and sold. The object of this 
traffic could not be doubted. The ef- 
fects were but too visible in his con- 
duct. She reasoned — she endeavoured 
to persuade him to a different course. 
But anger was the only result. When 
he was not too far stupified to compre- 
hend her remarks, his ^leportment was 
exceedingly overbearing and arbitrary. 
She felt that she had no friend to pro- 
tect her from insolence^ and was en- 
tirely in his own power ; and she was 
compelled to realize that it was a power 
without generosity, and that there is no 
tvranny so perfect as that of a capri- 
cious and alienated husband. 

As they approached the close of their 
distressing journey, the roads became 
worse, and their horse utterly failed. 
He had been but scantily provided for, 
and the intemperance of his owner had 
ta^ed and impoverished every thing for 
his own support. Jane wept as she 
looked upon the dyhig animal, and 
remembered his laborious and ill-paid 
Services. 

"What shall I do with the brute?" 
exclaimed his master ; " he has died in 
such an out-of-the-way place, that I 
cannot even find any one to buy his 
skin." 

Under the shelter of their miserably 
broken waggon, they passed another 
night, and early in the morning pur- 
sued their way on foot. Of their slen- 
der stores, a tew morsels of bread were 
all that remained. But James had 
about his person a bottle, which he no 
longer made a secret of using. At 
every application of it to his lips, his 
temper seemed to acquire new violence. 
They were within a few miles of the 
termination of their journey, and their 
directions had been very clear and pre- 
cise. But his mind became so bewil- 
dered, and his heart so perverse, that 
he persisted in choosing by-paths of 



underwood and tangled weeds, under 
the pretence of seeking a shorter route. 
This increased and prolonged the fa- 
tigue ; but no entreaty of his wearied 
wife was regarded. Indeed so exaspe- 
rated was he at her expostulations, that 
she sought safety in silence, l^he little 
boy of four years old, whose constitu- 
tion had been feeble from his infancy, 
became so feverish and distressed, as to 
be unable to proceed. The mother, 
after in vain soliciting aid and compas- 
sion from her husband, took him in her 
arms, while the youngest, whom she 
had previously carried, and who was 
unable to walk, clung to her shoulders. 
Thus burdened, her progress was te- 
dious and painful. Still she was en- 
abled to go on: for the strength that 
nerves a mother's frame, toiling for her 
sick child, is from God. She even en- 
deavoured to press on more rapidly 
than usual, fearing that if she fell be- 
hind, her husband would tear the suf- 
ferer from her arms, in some paroxysm 
of his savage intemperance. 

Their road, durine the day, though 
approaching the small settlement where 
they were to reside, lay through a soli- 
tary part of the country. The children 
were faint and hungry ; and as the ex- 
hausted mother sat upon the grass, 
trying to nurse her infant, she drew 
from her bosom the last piece of bread, 
and held it to the parched lips of the 
feeble child. But he turned away his 
head, and, with a scarcely audible moan, 
asked for water. Feelingly might she 
sympathise in the distress of the poor 
outcast from the tent of Abraham, who 
laid her famishing son among the 
shrubs, and sat down a good way off, 
saying, " Let me not see the death of 
the child.'" But this Christian mother 
was not in the desert, nor in despair. 
She looked upward to Him who is the 
refuge of the forsaken, and the com- 
forter of those whose spirits are cast 
down. 

The sun was drawing towards the 
west, as the voice of James Harwood 
was heard, issuing from the forest, at- 
tended by another man with a gun, and 
some birds at his girdle. 

"Wife, will you get up now, and 
come along ? We are not a mile from 
home. Here is John Williams^ who 
went from our part of the country, and 
says he is our next door neighbour." 
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Jane received his hearty welcome 
with a thankful spirit, and rose to ac- 
eompany them. The icind neighbour 
took the sick boy in -his arms, saying, 

'^Harwood, take the baby from your 
wife : we do not let our women bear all 
the burdens here in Ohio/* 

James was ashamed to refuse, and 
reached his hands towards the child. 
But, accustomed to his neglect ot un- 
kindncss, it hid its face, crying, in the 
maternal bosom* 

** You see how it is. She makes the 
children so cross, that I never have any 
comfort of them^ She chooses to carry 
them herself and always will have her 
own way in every thing/* 

"You have come to a new settled 
country, friends/' said John Williams; 
**but It is a good country to get a 
living in. Crops of corn and wheat 
are such as you never saw in New- 
England. Our cattle live in clover, 
and the cows eive us cream instead of 
milk. There is plenty of game to em- 
ploy our leisure, and venison and wild 
turkey do not come amiss now and 
then on a farmers table. Here is a 
short cut 'I can show you, though there 
is a fence or two to climb. James Har- 
wood, I shall like well to talk with you 
about old times and old friends down 
eastk But why don't you help your 
wife over the fence with her baby V^ 

** So I would, but she is so sulky. 
She has not spoke a wonl to me all 
day. I always say, let such folks take 
care of themselves till their mad fit is 
over." 

A cluster of log cabins now met their 
view through an opening in the forest. 
They were pleasantly situated in the 
midst of an area of cultivated land. A 
fine river, surmounted by a rustic 
bridge of the trunks of trees, cast a 
sparkling line through the deep, un- 
ckanffed autumnal verdure. 

** Here we live," said their euidc^ ** a 
hard-working, contented people. That 
is your house, which has no smoke 
curling up from the chimney. It may 
not be quite so genteel as some you 
have left behind in the old states, but 
it is about as good as any in the neigh- 
bourhood, ril go and call my wife to 
welcome you : right glad will she be to 
see you, for she sets great store by folks 
from New-England."' 

The inside of a log cabin, to those 



not habituated to it, presents bnt a 
cheerless aspect. The eye needs time 
to accustom itself to the rude walls and 
floors, the absence of glass windows, 
and the doors loosely hung upon lea- 
thern hinges. The exhausted woman 
entered, and sank down with her babe. 
There was no chair to receive her; in 
the corner of the room stood a rough 
board table, and a low frame^ resembling 
a bedstead. Other furniture there was 
none. Glad, kind voices of her own 
sex recalled her from her stupor. Three 
or four matrons, and several blooming 
voung faces, welcomed her with smiles. 
The warmth of reception in a new 
colony, and the substantial services by 
which it is manifested, put to shame ikt 
ceremonies and heartless professions 
which, in a more artificial state of so* 
ciety, are dignified with the name of 
friendship* 

As if by magic, what had seemed al- 
most a prison, assumed a different as- 
pect, under the ministry of active bene- 
volence. A cheerful flame rose from 
the ample fire-place; several chairs and 
a bench for the children appeared; a 
bed with comfortable coverings con- 
cealed the shapelessness of the bedstead, 
and viands to which they had long been 
straneers were heaped upon the board. 
An old lady held the sick boy tenderly 
in her arms, who seemed to revive as 
he saw his mother's face brighten, and 
the infant, after a draught of fresh 
milk, fell into a sweet and profound 
slumber. One by one of the neigh- 
bours departed, that the wearied ones 
might have an opportunity of repose. 
John Williams, who was the last to bid 
good night, lingered a moment as he 
closed the door, and said — 

"Friend Harwood, here is a fine, 
ffentle cow feeding at your door ; and 
for old acquaintance sake, you and your 
family are welcome to the use of her 
for the present, or until you can make 
out better." 

When they were left alone, Jane 
poured out her gratitude to her Al- 
mighty Protector, in a flood of joyful 
tears. Kindness to which she had re- 
cently been a stranger, fell as balm of 
Gilead upon her wounded spirit. 

"Husband," she exclaimed, in the 
fulness of her heart, "we may yet be 
happy." 

He answered not, and she perceived 
2x2 
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that he heard not. He bad threwn 
himself upon the bed, and in a deep 
and atupid sleep was dispelling the 
fumes ot intoxication. 

This new family of emigrants, though 
in the midst of poverty, were sensible 
of a degree of satisfaction to which 
they had long been strangers. The 
difficulty of procuring ardent spirits in 
this small and isolated communitr pro- 
mised to be the means of establishing 
their peace. The mother busied her- 
self in making their humble tenement 
neat and comfortable, while her hus- 
band, as if ambitious to earn in a new 
residence the reputation he had for- 
feited in the old, laboured diligently to 
assist his neighbours in gathering in 
their harvest, receiving in payment 
such articles as were needed for the 
subsistence of his household. Jane 
continually gave thanks in her prayers 
for this great blessing; and the hope 
she permitted herself to indulge, of his 
permanent reformation, imparted un- 
wonted cheerfulness to her brow and 
demeanour. The invalid boy seemed 
also to gather healing from his mother's 
smiles ; for so great was her power over 
him, since sickness had rendered his de- 
pendance complete, that his comfort, 
and even his countenance, were a faith- 
ful reflection of her own. Perceiving 
the degree of her influence, she endea- 
voured to use it, as every religious 
parent should, for his spiritual benefit. 
She supplicated that the pencil which 
was to write upon his soul might be 
guided from above. She spoke to him 
in the tenderest manner of his Father 
in heaven, and of His will respecting 
little children. She pointed out his 
goodness in the daily gifts that sustain 
life ; in the glorious sun as it came 
forth rejoicing in the east; in the 
gently-falling rain, the frail plant, and 
the dews that nourish it. She reasoned 
with him of the changes of nature, till 
l?e loved even the storm, and the lofty 
thunder, because they came from Goa. 
S^e repeated to him passages of Scrip- 
ture, with which her memory was 
stored ; and sang hymns, until she per- 
ceived that if he was in pain, he com- 
plained not, if he might but hear her 
voice. She made him acquainted with 
the life of the compassionate Redeemer, 
and how he called young children to 
his arms, though the disciples forbade 



them. And it seemed as if a voice 
from heaven urged her never to desist 
from cherishing this tender and deep* 
rooted piety; because, like the flower 
of grass, he must soon fade away. Yet, 
though it was evident that the seeds of 
disease were in his system, his health at 
intervals seemed to be improving, and 
the little household partook, for a 
time,*of the blessings of tranquillity and 
content. 

But let none flatter himself that the 
dominion of vice is suddenly or easily 
broken. It may seem to relax its grasp^ 
and to slumber; but the victim who 
has long worn its chain, if he would 
utterly escape and triumph at last, must 
do so in the strength ot Omnipotence. 
This James Harwood never sought* 
He had beeun to experience that pros'* 
tration of spirits which attends the 
abatraction of an habitual stimulant* 
His resolution to recover his lost cha- 
racter was not proof against his physicl 
inconvenience. He determined at all 
hazards to gratify his depraved appetite. 
He laid his plans deliberately, and, with 
the pretext of making some arrange- 
ments about the waggon, which had 
been left broken on the road, departed 
from his home. His stay was protracted 
beyond the appointed limit, and at his 
return, his sin was written on his brow 
in characters too strong to be mistaken. 
That he had also brought with him 
some hoard of intoxicating poison, to 
which to resort, there remained no room 
to doubt. Day after day did his shrink- 
ing household witness the alternations 
of causeless anger and brutal tyranny. 
To lay waste the comfort of his wife, 
seemed to be his prominent object. By 
constant contradiction and misconstruc- 
tion, he strove to distress her, and then 
visited her sensibilities upon her as sins. 
Had she been more obtuse by nature, or 
more indifferent to his wel&re, she might 
with greater ease have borne the cross. 
But her youth was natured in tender- 
ness, and education had refined her sus- 
ceptibilities, both of pleasure and pain. 
She could not forget the love he had 
once manifested for her, nor prevent 
the chilling contrast from filling her 
with anguish. She could not resign 
the hope that the being who had early 
evinced correct feelings and noble prin- 
ciples of action, miffht yet be won back 
to that virtue which had rendered him 
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worthy of her affections. Still, the 
hope deferred was sickness and sorrow 
to the heart. She found the necessity 
of deriving consolation^ and the power 
of endurance, wholly from above. The 
tender invitation by the mouth of a 
prophet, was as balm to her wounded 
8oul\ — "as a woman forsaken and 
grieved in spirit, and as a wife of youth, 
when thou wast refused, have i called 
thee, Raith thy God." 

So faithful WHS she in the discharge 
of thedifficult duties that devolved upon 
her — so careful not to irritate her hus- 
band by reproach or gloom — that to a 
casual observer she might have appeared 
to be confirming the doctrine of the 
ancient philosopher, that happiness is 
in exact proportion to virtue. Had he 
asserted, that virtue is the source of all 
that happiness which depends upon out- 
selves f none could have controverted 
bis position. But, to a woman, a wife, 
a mother, how small is the portion of 
independent happiness. She has woven 
the tendrils of her soul around many 
props. Each revolving year renders 
their support more necessary. They 
cannot waver, or warp, or break, but 
she must tremble and bleed. 

There was one modification of her 
husband's persecutions which the fullest 
measure of her piety could not enable 
her to bear unmoved. This was un- 
kindness to her feeble and suffering boy. 
It was at first commenced as the surest 
mode of distressing her. It opened a 
direct avenue to her heart-strings. 
What began in perverseness seemed to 
end in hatred, as evil habits sometimes 
create perverted principles. The wasted 
and wild-eyed invalid shrank from his 
father*s glance and footstep, as from 
the approach of a foe. More than once 
had he taken him from the little bed 
which maternal care had provided for 
him, and forced him to go forth in the 
cold of the winter storm. 

<< I mean to harden him,'* said he. 
*'All the neie^hbours know that you 
make snch a fool of him that he will 
never be able to get a living. For my 
part, I wish 1 had never been called to 
the trial of supporting a useless boy, 
who pretends to be sick only that he 
may be ooaxed by a silly mother." 

Qn snch occasions, it was in vain that 
the mother attempted to protect her 
child. She might neither shelter him 



in her bosom, nor controul the frantic 
violence of th($ father. Harshness, and 
the agitation of fear, deepened a di^eaRe 
which might else have yielded. 1'he 
timid boy, in terror of his natural pro- 
tector, withered away like a blighted 
flower. It was of no avail that friends 
remonstrated with the unfeeling parent, 
or that hoary-headed men warned him 
solemnly of his sins. I ntempe ranee had 
destroved his respect for man, and his 
fear of God. 

Spring at length emerged from the 
shaoes of that heavy and bitter winter. 
But its smile brought no gladness to 
the declining child. Consumption fed 
upon his vitals, and his nights were 
restless, and full of pain. 

" Mother, I wish I could smell the 
violets that grew upon the green bank 
by our old, dear home." 

"It is too early for violets, my child. 
But the grass is beautifully green around 
us, and the birds sing sweetly, as if 
their hearts were full of praise." 

"In my dreams, last night, I saw the 
clear waters of the brook that ran by 
the bottom of my little garden. 1 wish 
I could taste them once more. And I 
heard such music, too, as used to come 
from that white church among the 
trees, where every Sunday the happy 
people meet to worbhip God." 

The mother saw that the hectic fever 
had been long increasing, and knew 
there was such an unearthly brightness 
in his eye, that she feared his intellect 
wandered. She seated herself on his 
low bed, and bent over him to soothe 
and compose him. He lay silent for 
some time. 

" Do you think my father will comel*' 

Dreading the agonizing agitation 
which, in his paroxysm's of coughing 
and paiu, he evinced at the sound of 
his father's well-known footstep, she 
answered-*- 

" I think not, love. You had better 
try to Bleep." 

" Mother, I wish he would come. I 
do not feel afraid now. Perhaps he 
would let me lay my cheek to his once 
more, as he used to do when I was a 
babe in my grandmother's arms. I 
should be glad to say good-bye to him, 
before i go to my Saviour.'' 

Gazing intently in his face, she saw 
the work of the destroyer, in lines too 
plain to be mistaken. 
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"My son — my dear son — say, Lord 
Jesus, rsceive my spirit." 

" Mother/' he replied, with a sweet 
smile upon his ghastly features, " be is 
ready. J desire to go to him. Hold 
the baby to me, that I may kiss her. 
That is all. Now sing to me, and oh 1 
wrap me close in your arms, for 1 
shiver with cold." 

He clung, with a death grasp, to that 
bosom which had long been his sole 
earthly refuge. 

"Sine louder, dear mother, a little 
louder, 1 cannot hear you." 

A tremulous tone, as of a broken 
harp, rose above her grief, to comfort 
the dying child. One sigh of icy 
breath was upon her cheek, as she 
joined it to his — one shudder — and all 
was over! She held the body long in 
her arms, as if fondly hoping to warm 
and revivify it with her breath. Then 
she stretched it upon its bed, and kneel- 
ing beside it, hid her face in that grief 
which none but mothers feel. It was a 
deep and sacred solitude, alone with the 
dead. Nothing save the soft breathing 
of the sleeping babe fell upon that 
solemn pause. Then the silence was 
broken by a wail of piercing sorrow. 
It ceased, and a voice arose, a voice of 
supplication, for strength to endure, as 
" seeing Him who is invisible." Faith 
closed what was begun in weakness. 
It became a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Him who had released the dove-like 
spirit from the prison-house of pain, 
that it might taste the peace and mingle 
in the melody of heaven. 

She arose from the orison,' and bent 
calmly over her dead. The thin, placid 
features wore a smile, as when he had 
spoken of Jesus. She composed the 
shining locks around the pure forehead, 
and gazed long on what was to her so 
beautiful. Tears had vanished from 
her eyes, and in their stead was an ex- 
pression almost sublime, as of one who 
had given an angel back to God. 

The father entered carelessly. She 
pointed to the pallid, immovable brow. 
'* See, he suffers no longer." He drew 
near and looked on the dead with sur- 
prise and sadness. A few natural tears 
forced their way, and fell on the face of 
the first-born, who was once his pride. 
The memories of that moment were 
bitter. He spoke tenderly to the ema- 
lated mother; and she, who a short 



time before was raised above the sway 
of grief, wept like an infant as those 
few affectionate tones touched the 
sealed fountains of other years* 

Neighbours and friends visited them, 
desirous to console their sorrow, and 
attended them when they committed 
the body to the earth. There was a 
shady and secluded spot, which they 
had consecrated by the burial of their 
few dead. Thither that whole little 
colony were gathered, and seated on 
the fresh springing grass, listened to 
the holy, healing words of the inspired 
volume. It was read by the oldest man 
in the colony, who had himself often 
mourned. As he bent reverently over 
the sacred page, there was that on his 
brow which seemed to say, " this has 
been my comfort in my affliction*" 
Silver hairs thinly covered his temples, 
and his low voice was modulated by 
feeling, as he read of the frailty of man, 
withering like the flower of grass, be- 
fore it groweth up ; and of His majesty 
in whose sight " a thousand years are 
as yesterday when it is past, and as a 
watch in the night." He selected from 
the words of that compassionate One, 
who " gathereth the lambs with his arm, 
and carrieth them in his bosom ;" who, 
pointing out as an example the hu- 
mility of little children, said, "Except 
ye become as one of these, ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,*' and 
who calleth all the weary and heavy 
laden to come unto him, that he may 
give them rest. The scene called forth 
sympathy, even from manly bosoms. 
The mother, worn with watching and 
weariness, bowed heir heiid down to the 
clay that concealed her child. And it 
was observed with gratitude by that 
friendly group, that the husband sup- 

Eorted her in his arms, and mingled 
is tears with hers. 
He returned from this funeral in 
much mental distress. His sins were 
brought to remembrance, and reflection 
was misery. For many nights, sleep 
was disturbed by visions of his neg- 
lected boy. Sometimes he imagined 
that he heard him coughing from his 
low bed, and felt constrained to go to 
him, in a stranfi;e disposition of kind- 
ness, but his limbs were unable to obey 
the dictates of his will. Then he would 
see him pointing with a thin dead hand, 
to the dark grave, or beckoning him to 
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fol 1 ow to the unseen world. Conscience 
haunted him with terrorg, and many 
prayers from pious hearts arose, that 
&«: might now he led to repentance. 
1*he venerable man, who had read the 
Bible at the burial of his boy, coun- 
selled and entreated him, with the ear- 
nestness of a father, to yield to the 
warning voice from above, and to 
** break off his sins by righteousness, 
and his iniquities by turning unto the 

There was a change in his habits and 
conversation, and his friends trusted it 
would be permanent. She who, above 
all others, was interested in the result, 
spared no exertion to win him back to 
the way of truth, and to soothe his 
heart into peace with itself, and obe- 
dience to his Maker. Yet was she 
doomed to witness the full force of grief 
and of remorse upon intemperance, only 
to see them utterly overthrown at last. 
The reviving virtue, with whose indi- 
cations she had solaced herself, and even 
given thanks that her beloved son had 
not died in vain, was transient as the 
morning dew. Habits of industry, 
which had begun to spring up, proved 
themselves to be without root. The 
dead, and his cruelty to the dead, were 
alike forgotten. Disaffection to the 
chastened being, who against hope still 
hoped for his salvation, resumed its do- 
minion. The friends who had alter- 
nately reproved and encouraged him, 
were convinced that their efforts had 
been of no avail. Intemperance, '* like 
the strongman armed,'' took possession 
of a soul that lifted no cry for aid to 
the Holy Spirit, and girded on no 
weapon to resist the destroyer. 

Summer passed away, and the anni- 
versary of their arrival at the colony 
returned. It was to Jane Harwood a 
period of sad and solemn retrospection. 
The joys of early davs, and the sorrows 
of maturity, passed in review before 
her; and while she wept, she questioned 
her heart, what had been its gain from 
a Father's discipline, or whether it had 
sustained that greatest of all losses — 
the loss of its afflictions. 

She was alone at this season of self- 
communion. The absences of her hus- 
band had become more frequent and 
protracted. A storm, which feelingly 
reminded her of those which had often 
beat upon them when homeless and 



weary travellers had been raging for 
nearly two days. To this cause she 
imputed the unusually long stay of her 
husband. Through the third night of 
his absence she lay sleepless, listening 
for his steps. Sometimes she fancied 
she heard shoots of laughter, for the 
mood in which he returned from his 
revels was various. But it was only 
the shriek of the tempest. Then she 
thought some ebullition of his frenzied 
anger rang in her ears. It was the 
roar of the hoarse wind through the 
forest. Aii night long: she listened to 
th^se sounds, and hushed and sang to 
her affrighted babe. Unrefreshed she 
arose and resumed her morning labours; 
Suddenly her eye was attracted by a 
group of neighbours, coming up slowly 
from the river. A dark and terrible 
foreboding oppressed her. She has- 
tened out to meet them. Coming to- 
wards her house was a female friend, 
agitated and tearful, who, passing her 
arm around her, would have spoken. 



tidings: I pray you let me know the 



Oh, you come to bring me evil 

worst.' 

The object was indeed to prepare her 
mind for a fearful calamity. I'he body 
of her husband had been foand drowned, 
as was supposed, during the darkness 
of the preceding night, in attempting 
to cross the bridge of logs, which had 
been partially broken by the swollen 
waters. Utter prostration of spirit 
came over the desolate mourner. Her 
energies were broken, and her heart 
withered. She had sustained the pri- 
vations of poverty and emigration, and 
the burdens of unceasing labour and 
unrequited care, without murmuring. 
She had lain her first-born in the grave 
with resignation ; for faith had heard 
his Saviour saying, " Suffer the little 
child to come unto me/* She had 
seen him, in whom her heart's young 
affections were garnered up, become a 
<< persecutor, and injurious," a prey to 
vice the most disgusting and destruc- 
tive. Yet she had borne up under all. 
One hope remained with her as an 
" anchor of the soul" — the hope that he 
might yet repent and be reclaimed. 
She had persevered in her complicated 
and self-denying duties with that cha- 
rity which "beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, endureth all things.'' 

But now, he had died in his sin. The 
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deadly leprosy which had stolen over 
his heart, could no more be " purered 
by sacrifice or offering for ever." She 
knew not that a single prayer for mercy 
had preceded the soul on its passage to 
the High Judge's bar. There were 
bitter dregs in this grief, which she 
had never before wrung out. 

Ae:ain the sad-hearted community as- 
sembled in their humble cemetery. - A 
funeral in an Infant colony awakens 
sympathies of an almost exclusive cha- 
racter. It is as if a large family suf- 
fered. One is smitten down whom 
every eye knew, every voice saluted. 
To bear along the corpse of the strong 
man, through the fields which he had 
sown, and to cover motionless in the 
grave that arm which trusted to have 
reaped the ripening harvest, awakens a 
thrill, deep and startling, in the breast 
of those who wrought by his side 
during the burden and beat of the day. 
To lay the mother on her pillow of clay 
whose last struggle with life Was, per- 
chance, to resign the hope of one more 
brief visit to the land ot her fathers, — 
whose heart's last pulsation might have 
been a prayer that her children should 
return and grow up within the shadow 
of the school-house and the church of 
God, is a grief in which none, save 
emigrants, may participate. To con- 
sign to their narrow, noteless abode, 
both voung and old, the infant, and 
him of hoary hairs, without the solemn 
knell, the sable train, the hallowed 
voice of the man of God giving back, 
in the name of his fellow-Christians, 
the most precious roses of their pilgrim 
path, and speaking with divine autho- 
rity of Him who is the '^ resurrection 
and the life,** adds desolation to that 
weeping with which man goeth down- 
ward to his dust. 

But with heaviness of an unspoken 
and peculiar nature was this victim of 



vice borne from the home that he 
troubled, and laid by the side of his 
son, to whose tender years he had been 
an unnatural enemy. There was sorrow 
among all who stood around his grave, 
and it bore features of that sorrow 
which is without hope. 

The widowed mourner was not able 
to raise her head from the bed when the 
bloated remains of her unfortunate 
husband were committed to the earth. 
Long and severe sickness ensued, and 
in her^ convalescence a letter was re- 
ceived 'from her brother, inviting her 
and her child to an asylum under his 
roof, and appointing a period to come 
and conduct them on their homeward 
journey. 

With her little daughter, the sole 
remnant of her wrecked heart's wealth, 
she returned to her kindred. It was 
with emotions of deep and painful gra- 
titude that she bade farewell to the in- 
habitants of that infant settlement, 
whose kindness, through all her adver- 
sities, had never failed. And when 
they remembered the example of uni- 
form patience and piety which she had 
exhibited, and the saint-like manners in 
which she had sustained her burdens, 
and cherished their sympathies, they 
felt as if a tutelary spirit had departed 
from among them. 

In the home of her brother, she edu- 
cated her daughter in industry, and 
that contentment which virtue teaches. 
Restored to those friends with whom 
the morning of life had passed, she 
shared with humble cheerfulness the 
comforts that earth had yet in store for 
her ; but in the cherished sadness of her 
perpetual widowhood, in the bursting 
sighs of her nightly orison, might be 
traced a sacred and deep- rooted sorrow, 
— the memory of her erring husband, 
and the miseries of unreclaimed intem- 
perance. 
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ON THE REFORMATION OF THE INTEMPERATE. 

BY GERRIT SMITH, ESQ.— IN A LETTER TO C. DELAVAN, ESQ. 
[OOVCLUOBD FROM OUR LAST.] 



No. 17. About fifty years of a»e, 
with a large and intetligent family. 
Had been intemperate for many years, 
and became very poor. Three or four 
years ago he joined the church and the 
temperance society, and has ever since 
been a sober man and a decided Christian. 

No. 18. Was a great drunkard, and 
was very poor. Joined the temperance 
society a year or two since. Had a long 
drunken frolic last winter. 1 know 
little about him. 

No. 19. Was a great drunkard. 
Now a jnember of the temperance so- 
ciety, and a respectable professor of 
religion. Has as roUch fear of cider 
and strong beer as of rum. 

No. 20. About sixty years of age, 
with a family, and poor. I believe he 
has not used ardent spirit for months. 
Was formerly intemperate. I know but 
little of him. 

No. 21. About fifty years of age, 
with a large family. Had been Intern* 
perate long enough to waste the consi- 
derable property he had accumulated 
in the early part of his life. Last win- 
ter he bound himself in writing to 
abstain from ardent spirit. The per- 
son who wrote the instrument begged 
him very long and earnestly to suffer 
the prohibition to extend to cider also. 
But the unhappv man could not con- 
sent to it. He laughed at the charge 
of danger in a drink of cider. It 
turned out, as the writer feared. He 
made cider his substitute for ardent 
spirit ; and he now drinks ardent spirit 
perhaps as freely As ever. Many a heart 
bleeds for his meek and pious wife. 

No. 22. About sixty years of age, 
with a large family. Had long been 
very drunken and very poor. About 
two years since he relinquished the use 
of ardent spirit. He was persuaded to 
attend the election last fall, an4 some 
demagogues, to control his vo<^, ^ot 
him to drink. One of his respectable 
children told me that his father had 
not drank any ardent spirit before for 
a year. Had the poor father been a 
member of the temperance society, the 
VOL. l] 



tempting glass and the importunities 
of the designing might not have over- 
come him. I hope he does not use 
ardent spirit now. 

No. 23. Seventy years of age, with 
a family. Had long been a very great 
drunkard. Now abstains from ardent 
spirit. But it is said drinks to intoxi- 
cation of cider, which a professor of 
religion is isoorant or unprincipled 
enough to sell him. Has not joined 
the temperance society. One of his 
neighbours, who has great influence 
over him, talks much of church and 
state. 

No. 24. Lives a little out of the 
territory to which I have confined my 
examinations, Was a great drunkard 
— but has been, for some time, a consis- 
tent member of the temperance society. 

No. 25. Lives near 24. Was quite 
intemperate. Has recently joined the 
temperance society, and appears very 
well. 

No. 26. Was a drunkard until the 
last three or four years. Prom that 
time, until his death, nearly a year ago, 
was a sober man and interesting Chris- 
tian. He was about sixty years old, at 
his death. The cry that is often raised 
to justify our neglect of the drunkard, 
and to discourage our efforts for his 
recovery is, that the reformed drunkard 
wiH go back. That cry is signally re- 
buked and falsified in the case of No. 26; 
for instead of going back^ he has gone 
to heaven. 

No. 27. About forty-five years of 
age, with a family. Was very poor and 
drunken. I am informed, that he has 
abstained entirely from ardent spirit, 
for the last seven or eight months, and 
is pious. 

No. 28. About forty years of age, 
with a family. Was very poor and 
drunken. For the last two years, has 
been a respectable and faithful member 
of the temperance society. Is now so 
afraid of ardent spirit, that some months 
ago, when in great bodily pain, he re- 
fused camphor, because it was dissolved 
in it. 

2 V 
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No. 29. About forty years old, with 
a family, and poor. Had been intem- 
perate for years. Has recently pro- 
mised to abstain from all intoxicating 
liquors, and I hope soon to see him in 
the temperance society. 

No. 30. Upwards of thirty years of 
age, with a family, and was poor. Had 
been intemperate for several years; but, 
for the last year or two, he has been a 
zealous and faithful member of the tern* 
perance society. He is now a sober, 
pious, industrious, money-making man. 

No. 31. About sixty years of age. 
Had long been intemperate and poor. 
Lives at a distance from this place 
Visited his friends here hist winter, and 

fot caught in the temperance trap, 
leturned home a sober man, and, to 
the great joy of his numerous and very 
worthy family, has remained so ever 
since. It is said, that his old drinking 
companions tried very hard to get him 
back into the rum ranks. He is indus- 
trious in proselyting his drunken neigh- 
bours to temperance. He belongs to 
the temperance society. 

No. 32. About forty years of age. 
This is a very remarkable instance. He 
lives a number of miles from this place, 
but is to remove to this neighbourhood 
in two or three weeks. Seven or eight 
months since, he came to me, late in the 
evening, for the single purpose, as he 
avowed, of subscribing- his name to the 
temperance pledge. He was very drunk. 
1 sought hard to put him off. But he 
would subscribe the pledge. He seemed 
to feel that this, and nothing short of 
this, would save him. Rather to rid 
myself of his importunity, than in the 
hope of benefitting him, 1 wrote the 
pledge for him to sign. He took the 
pen, fell upon his knees, and signed it ; 
and immediately after offered an audible 
prayer of ten minutes length. Strange 
to say, he has never tasted spirituous 
liquor since. He is now very industri- 
ous, and very ambitious to be a man of 
respectability and property. His re- 
maining affection jfor hi& amiable and 
pious wife seemed to be his strongest 
motive for signing the pledge and enter- 
ing upon the redemption of his charac- 
ter. Let the unhappy wife of the 
drunkard so demean herself towards 
her wretched partner, as to keep alive 
his love of her. In some heaven- 
lavoured moment, that love may impel 



him to successful efforts to escape from 
his bondage. 

No. 33. About forty years of age. 
Had long been a drunkard. His family 
frequently needed the comforts of life. 
Nearly a year ago, he resolved on total 
abstinence from ardent spirit, and has 
been a sober, industrious man, ever 
since. He has not yet joined the tem- 
perance society, but probably will soon 
join it. I believe he wishes to make a 
thorough trial of his constancy to his 
new principles, before he joins the so- 
ciety. In this, he is in a common error. 
He needs, and so does every drunkard, 
who is striving to reform himself, the 
help of a connexion with the tempe- 
rance society to keep him from falling. 

No. 34. About fifty-five years of age, 
with a family. Had. been intemperate 
for many years. About four years ago 
he joined' the temperance society, and 
has been a perfectly sober man ever 
since. Never, however, until the last 
winter, did he resolve to give up cider. 
It was much feared, by some of his 
friends, that his use of cider would 
bring him back to rum. 

No. 35. About thirty years of age. 
Well educated. Was a very great 
drunkard, and was very poor. Two or 
three years ago he joined the church, 
and ever since he has been a sober, pious, 
and useful man. He removed into a 
a neighbouring town soon after he made 
a profession or religion. 

No. 36. Very drunken and poor. 
Has recently joined the temperance 
society. Does well thus far. But I 
cannot yet form an opinion how he will 
hold out. 

No. 37. Similar to No. 36 in all 
respects. 

No. 38. Upwards of fifty years of age. 
Had long been a drunkard: became 
pious two or three years since, and 
joined the chnrch. Last winter some 
of his run-drinking neighbours got him 
to drink until he was intoxicated. 
When he became sober, he was very 
penitent, and hastened to join the tem- 
perance society. Previously, he felt 
too strong to need the help of a con- 
nection with iUiA can^^ifbw confidently 
say of him, that he is a sober man^ and 
a Christian. 

This list would be far longer than it 
now is, should I add to it the names of 
all those persons, within the same terri- 
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tory, who, but for the temperaoce refor* 
mation, would, in all probability, have 
become drunkards ere this time. Num- 
bers of my most respectable neighbours 
had already drank ardent spirit so long, 
as to contract a decided appetite for it. 

The most important fact established 
by the foregoing narrative is the con- 
nexion between Temperance Reforma- 
tion and the work ot the Holy Spirit. 
Or, I might venture the remark, that 
innumerable instances in our country, 
similar to some in this narrative, estab- 
lish the fact, that the TemperaneeiRefor- 
maiiQii is itself the work of the Holif 
Spirit* Well has the Reformation been 
called the John Baptist of the gospel. 
For, in thousands of instances, it has 
prepared the way for the Saviour to 
take possession of the sinner^s heart. 
Such conversions to God, as are recor- 
ded in this narrative, whilst they illus- 
trate His forbearance, greatly encourage 
the individual whoienters into the work 
of reforming the drunkard, with the 
hope that he may be instrumental in 
saving 'a soul from death,' as well as 
in drying up the fullest and^bitterest 
fountains of temporal misery. " 

Were there space for it in this cora- 
munication, I might advert to several 
facts established by the foregoing narra- 
tive ; and especially to the one, that the 
drinking of ardent spirit induces po- 
verty. But I pass from this to say 
something about our process for reform- 
ing the drunkard. 

Benevolence is the soul of this pro- 
cess, as it is emphatically of the whole 
temperance enterprize ; and if any are 
labouring to promote that enterprize 
from motives at all inferior to the love 
of their fellow-men, they are at best but 
feeble helpers of our noble cause. 
Those of my neighbours, who have 
undertaken, in reliance on God, the 
work of reforming drunkards, do not 
feel and act towards these wretched 
beings as they once did. They have 
learned highly prized lessons on this 
subject in the great school of Tempe- 
rance Reform. Formerly, they despised 
the drunkard. Now, they pity him. 
Now they feel, that no class of men are 
entitled to draw so largely on their 
compassion as drunkards ; and especially 
do they feel this, when they consider 
how much they have themselves done to 
make drunkards. For who of us can 



truthfully say, that he has done nothing 
towards continuing that rum-drinking 
custom in our country, whence come all 
our drunkards. Formerly, they re- 
pulsed the drunkard from their doors; 
neglected his sufferings ; and wherever 
they met him, manifested their contempt 
and abhorrence of him. 'Now, they are 
kind to him ; furnish him with employ- 
ment; are tender of his feelings, and 
attentive to his wants. The drunkard^s 
self-despair arises, in a great measure, 
from the conviction, that he is an out- 
cast from the public respect and sympa- 
thy. Of this we have been aware in 
our efforts to reform him ; and we have 
sought to show him, that, as to our- 
selves at least, this conviction shall 
henceforth be groundless. We have 
taken great pains to persuade him, that 
we are his friends, and that every im- 
provement in his habits, however slight, 
would proportionably and promptly 
elevate him in our esteem. We have 
also cheerfully consented to practice 
every self-denial, by which we could 
gain his confidence: for in no way can 
you so surely win men's hearts to you, 
as by submitting to obvious self-denial 
for their sake. It was not because of 
his self-denial, but it y/M notwithstand- 
ing this endearing virtue, that the great 
pattern of self-denial was crucified. 
Whilst inculcating the doctrine, that 
the drunkard, to be thoroughly reformed, 
must relinquish, wine, cider, and malt 
liquors, as well as ardent spirit, we have 
seen and submitted to the necessity of 

fiving up these drinks ourselves. The 
runkard is effected by this self-denial 
for his sake, and he straitway opens his 
heart to those who practise it. But, 
should we, whilst insisting on his dis- 
use of these drinks, indulge in them 
ourselves, he would despise our incon- 
sistency and selfishness; and we should 
only make the matter worse, by attempt- 
ing to justify ourselves in saying to him : 
' These drinks are safe for us who are 
sober; but you who have lost your 
self-control, are not to be trusted with 
them.' Much as the drunkard^s self- 
respect is impaired, he cannot brook a 
distinction so offensive as this. 

The self-denial that prompted the 
godlike Howard to visit and explore 
the vilest and most repulsive scenes on 
earth, < to take the guage and dimen- 
sions of human misery,' in its most 
2 Y 2 
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loathsome and aggravated forms, must 
actuate him, who would befriend and 
save the drunkard. His regard for the 
drunkard's welfare must he stronger 
than his disgust towards his loathsome 
vice ; and he must toil for his rescue 
nnweariedly. Even as the man of God 
fixes his weeping eyes on an impenitent 
neighbour, and resolves, in the holy 
benevolence of his heart, that he will 
devote himself to the salvation of that 
neighbour ; so must the friend of tem- 
perance singYe out the drunkard ; 
employ upon his recovery the frnitful 
ingenuity, that a good man ever has in 
a good cause ; visit him frequently ; 
exhort him '* in season and out of sea- 
son;" wrestle with Goofoahim; en- 
treat others to be kind to him, as well 
in their exanrple, as in their words ; and 
he must .finally resolve never to give 
over the labour, whilst his unhappy 
fellow-being remains the slave of the 
bowL 

I recollect having said to you, a cou- 
ple of years since, that th« Temperance 
Reformation was worth all it had cost, 
if it were only for its having developed 
and exercised, in composition and public 
speaking, so much of the talent of the 
young men in humble life in this coun- 
try. I would now'add, that the Refor- 
mation is worth all it has cost, had it 
accomplished no other good than that 
of teaching thousands of professors of 
religion, that they have little self-denial 
and of course little of Christ in them. 
The Temperance Reformation has 
shown, that, many a professor of this 
self-denying religion, would rather 
cling to his glass than throw it away 
to save a soul. 

The temperance tavern is to be 
acknowledged amongst the most impor- 
tant aids, which we have had in clean- 
sing the moral atmosphere of this neigh- 
bourhood. For nearly six years, (pro- 
bably longer than any other place has 
been favoured with such an establish- 
ment,) we have had a temperance tavern. 
Temperance taverns are equally credit- 
able and useful to th^ public morals, 
and they are one of the peculiar and 
most precious fruits of the Temperance 
Reformation. How strange, that tem- 
perance men do not support them ! It 
is in their power, by bestowing their 
patronage On temperance houses, to 
convert all the rum taverns in the land 



into temperance taverns. ^Whilst, on 
the other hand, no temperance man 
puts up unnecessarily at a tavern where 
ardent spirit is sold, without lending 
his influenee to prolong the guilty 
traffic. 

Nothing, however, has been so nsefal 
towards effecting, and especially to- 
wards rendering permanent, the refor- 
mation ef drunkards hene, as the publie 
pledge, which the temperance society 
requires of its members. The pledge 
associates him with the respectable who 
have subscribed it ; and he feels himself 
honoured by the association, and sti- 
mulated to well doing. This public 
promise constitutes, in km view, what- 
ever it may be in fact, a far more so- 
lemn appeal to the living God than do 
bis private and, generally, vague, and 
hesitating resolutions oi amendment; 
and he is also most profitably con- 
scious, that this public pfomise fixes 
upon him ^t eyes of hundreds of his 
fellow-beings, who will stand ready to 
applaud him for his fidelity to it, or to 
despise and abhor its violation. The 
temperance pledge in the hour of temp- 
tation, is like the amulet worn of old 
to preserve its wearer from evils. It 
may be likened also to some adopted 
maxim, which, embodying the just con- 
clusion of a long and wise train of 
thought, often com^s greatly to one's 
help in an exigencv, and when he is in 
no circumstances tor a process of rea- 
soning, llie remembered pledge often 
exerts a saving power, when the waves 
of temptation bc^t violently against the 
trembling resolution of the reformed 
drunkard. He may not be able to an- 
swer the ingeuious and plausible argu- 
ments, with which his tempters assail 
him ; but he falls back with confidence 
and safety upon bis pledge, as upon a 
ednclusion to which he arrived, in a 
season more propitious than the pre- 
sent, for determining his duty. And 
now, although -the peril of the crisis be 
so great, as to strip him of every other 
resource and every other means of 
escape, yet here, in the temperance 
pledge is that ^ last plank'' which saves 
him. There is another consideration, 
showing the value of the pledge to the 
reformed drunkard. (It is imperfectly 
brought to view in the application 
made by No. 3, for the deacon's name.) 
If it had no other name to it than bis 
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own, it might and probably wouM 
avail him little. But hra respectable 
neighbonrs, and hundreds of thousands 
of the wise and good all over the land, 
have honoured it with their names; 
and he feeis that he Btands in thefr 
strength. Hence is it, that he is able 
to stand ; whilst, without this depen- 
dence, he would be tottering and falling 
through his inherent feebleness. Yoa 
have heani the story of our countryman 
at the battle of Yorktown, who, to use 
his expression, ** fought on his own 
hook." There are some such sc)f- 
poised and independent spirits. But 
the reformed drunkard, in respect to 
his conflict with the temptations of 
rum, is far from being one of them. In 
that conflict, and in his reliance on his 
associates in the pledge, he is more like 
the coward soldier, who, but for his in- 
dent! flcation of himself with his coan« 
try's cause, and with the ten thousands 
of 8tl*ong hands and stout hearts that 
are supporting it by his side, would 
have "no stomach for the fight." 

Of vital importance, however, as is 
the temperance pledge to the druiikard, 
yet how many people there are of sober 
lives, who discourage him from sub- 
scribing it, by refusing to subscribe it 
themselves. 1 have often known fathers, 
and even mothers, keep back from sanc- 
tioning and honouring temperance so- 



cieties with their names, notwithstand- 
ing they had drunken sons, whose re- 
formation was hopeless, uniess they 
could be broaght into these asylums. 

I have witnessed) in some of these 
cases, the ineffectualness of entreaties 
addressed to the stubborn and deluded 
parents, until I have been well nigh 
driven to the uncharitable conclusion 
of the poet, that, 

" There Is no Seih to mtn's ebtfanite heart } 
It dees not feel for man." 

What I have said sufiiciently indi- 
cates the process, by which, under God, 
most of our drunkards have been re- 
formed. How they can be reformed in 
a city, where every tenth or twentieth 
building is a grog-shop, and where at 
every turn and corner of the streets, an 
appeal is made in the display of bottles, 
to the master-appetite or the drunkard, 
I do not know. When our license laws, 
and the rum-dealers, and demagogues, 
who cling to them, shall no longer be 
able to withstand the fast gathering 
tempest of public indignation; and 
when the intolerable oppression of these 
laws on the sober, unoffending, and in- 
dustrious citizens of our state shall 
have been exchanged for legislative 
protection against the evils of rum- 
selling ; tdien the drunkard in the city 
can be reclaimed, as well as the drunk- 
ard in the country. 



ON THE PROPERTIES OF WATER. 



Sir Isaac Nbwton defines water, 
when pure, to be a very fluid salt, vola- 
tile, and void of all savour or taste; 
and it seems to consist of small, smooth, 
hard, porous, spherical particles, of 
equal diameter, and of equal specific 
gravities, as Dr. Cheyne observes : and 
also, that there are between them spaces 
so large, and ranged in such a manner, 
as to be pervious on all sides. Their 
smoothness accounts for tb&r sliding 
easily over one another's surfaces ; their 
sphericity keeps them also from touch- 
ing One another in more points than 
one ; and by both these their friction in 
sliding over one another is rendered 
the least possible. Their hardness ac- 
counts for the incompressibility of 
water, when it is free from the inter- 



mixture of air. The porosity of water 
is so very great, that there is at least 
forty times as much space as matter in 
it ; for water is nineteen times specifi- 
cally lighter than gold, and conse- 
quently rarer in the same proportion. 

That a b&verage so beautifully pure 
should be most suited to allay our 
thirst is not extraordinary ; but that 
man should mix with it poisonous in- 
gredients, that answer no purpose but 
that of stimidatiDg his worst of pas- 
sions, is passine strange. 

The want o? intellectual resources, 
and the torpor both of body and mind, 
which are occasioned by the sudden 
loss of an accustomed stimulant, are 
the evils immediately attendant upon 
abstinence from fermented liquors. 
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if you have not sufieient vigour to 
endure this uneasiness for a few weeksy 
do hot make the aUempt^DKiVK on ! 
Biirter your heritage for a mess of pot- 
tage; butbecontUtent; do not murmur 
at your uueaaineM when the stimulant 
ceases to operate. The laws of Nature 
are never offended with impunity ; — de- 

firession of spirits is the misery of your 
ucid intervals. 
If you have not sufficient resources 



to fill the awkward intervals ; if yoa 
must sacrifice a few hours every day ; 
if all the treasures of Nature and of 
art ; if all the pleasures of health, of 
the t^eOomSf otiastOf and of inteUect, 
cannot cimteBt yon, do not make the 
attemffi — drink on! Do not com- 
plain of the shortness of life, of the 
pangs of disease, or of premature old 
age ; do not be surprised at the horrid 
forms which attend your deity! 



POETRY. 



A SHORT ANSWER TO MANY QUESTIONS. 

What is it now obtains respect 

From those who show'd me cold neglect. 

And censurM ev'ry small defect? 

As often as I walk the street. 
What makes so many aim to greet 
With bow polite, whene'er we meet! 

When friends surround my festal board, 
What leads them to regard each word 
As though such sense was never heard ? 

Should I, in turn, a visit pay. 

What is it moves them, through the day. 

On me such kindness to display ? 

What is it wins my tradesman's smile^ 
And well rewards his willing toil, 
When in his shop I stay awhile? 
What is that wonder-working thing 
Which does such handsome presents bring — 
Hares, ven'son, birds of ev'ry wingi 

When I am peevishly inclined, 
And vex my own and others' mind. 
What makes them patient, gentle, kind? 

What makes my Kindred condescend 
On me their time and pains to spends 
And ever fearful to offend? 

Their children, too, with feigned love 
Are taught my favour to improve ; 
What is it does their actions move? 

What gives me liberty to swell, 
'Gainst truth and justice to rebel, 
Yet none presume my faults to tell? 

When sickness keeps roe to my home. 
What makes such tribes of mourners come> 
Whose wailings but increase my gloom? 
And when my mortal span is o'er, 
What can discharge the loving score, 
And make those laugh who wept before? 
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Diseaaea, and 9&er BoUs eoniMoUd with the 
Use of Ifdoticating Driidet. By the Rev. 
B. Parsons. London : John Snow, Pa- 
ternoster Row. 1840. 

[thiad noticb— conclvdbd.] 
The numerous evils that arise from 
intemperance, although they stand out 
before us in all their hateful deformity, 
are but imperfectly considered, and 
still less regarded in the light, in which 
they ought alone to be viewed, by the 
great mass of the community. We have 
been so long accustomed to sights and 
sounds of woe, as to have well nigh 
forgotten that they pourtray, in no un- 
meaning language, our sunken state of 
morals. If the axiom be sound, that 
a nation is made powerful and to be 
honoured in ihe world, not so much by 
the number of its people as by the 
ability and character of that people, 
then must we stand low indeed in the 
estimation of others. In vain we boast 
of fleets and armies ; there is within 
ourselves a power of self debasement 
which will bring down, at once, our 
loftiest pretensions, and make our 
boasted greatness to appear, only, as a 
thing to be scorned ana despised. The 
present age has been a lesson to our* 
selves and surroundine^ nations, that a 
virtuous community is the best safe- 
guard both to subjects and to thrones. 
Wherever vice, in whatever form, bias 
prevailed, there anarchy and confusion 
have been found. In this country, in- 
temperance is the crying evil. And 
out of it flow a multitude of other evils, 
which afllBOt the community at large. 
One that may be mentioned, and which 
gnaws the very vitals of our civil 
polity, is disease. It is almost past 
oelief into what a sickly imbecile state 
we are fallen. If we consult the bills 
of mortality, and other authentic 
sources of information, it will be found 
that not only have new diseases sprung 
up, but that the ordinary cases of sick- 
ness and death have increased, within 
the last few years, to a frightful amount. 
If this be so, and facts innumerable are 
aflurded to conflrm it, then is it not 
high time that we should, as one living 
man, rouse ourselves to exertion. We 



are well aware that many persons are 
sceptical on this point : — Who will refer 
to past history as an evidence that 
disease is not peculiar to our habits 
and our times. But we tMnk this no 
argument against the views we desire 
to maintain, much less a reason for the 
continuance of the evil. Our author 
observes — 

'* In attributing so much disease to ine- 
briating liquors when but morlerately used, 
perhaps we may be reminded tbat diseases 
ha?e prevailed among those nations whose 
circumstances of necessity restrained them 
from alcohol. We grant all this: but still 
we must say, that as our facilities for moral 
and intellectual culture are more numerous, 
80 the means of preserving health are also 
much greater than those of any ancientnation. 
Our habits are more cleanly, our country is 
better drained, our cities, and towns have their 
common sewers, the diet uf the people is 
more nutritious, clothing is more comfort^ 
able, our houses better ventilated, and op« 
portunities of recreation and exercise more 
numerous than those of any previous period, 
and we ought therefore to be the healthiesi 
people upon earth. We grant that in all the 
departments mentioned above, much, very 
much remains to be done, ay, and would 
instasily be done but for the talent and 
property that is annually wasted on inebri- 
ating poisons ; but still, after making every 
deduction, the advantages in favour of health 
infinitely surpass those of former times: and 
yet, with all these blessings, we are getting 
the weakest and sickliest people alive. Strong 
men are become — not women ; women, 
though the weaker vessels, would blush at 
our effeminacy — but trembling spectres or 
bloated and inflammatory automatons, bor- 
rowing their spirit and courage, not from any 
native nerve, intellect, or moral principle, 
but from the inspirations of a poison. The 
day labourer now must get his vigour, not as 
in ancient days, or as nature would dictate, 
ftom nutritious food, hat from a spirit which 
all men agree has in it no aliment whatever. 
For the ploughman, remember, drinks his 
beer not for the nourishment it contains, but 
for the sake of the stimulating poison. Even 
he has philosophy enough about him to know 
that he eats l)read for nutrition and drinks 
beer for its spirit. The finer it is, and con- 
sequently the less of solid matter it contains, 
and the lighter it weighs — for its weight 
decreases just in proportion as its strength 
increases — the more he esteems it. The 
carpenter has not strength to saw a plank or 
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drive I ntil until he h«B borrowed courage 
from the tankard. Eating is likely to be 
euperaeded, human atomachs and digeative 
oreana are being supplanted; and, indeed, 
from being poisoned with alcohol, are gettine 
80 troublesome that could they be parted 
with, many would dismiss tbem from their 
bodies and throw them to the worms before 
their time. Drink, drink is everything. 
Every one tells us he has a diseased stomach, 
and cannot live without drink. From the 
prince to the peasant the great mutiny against 
wholesome food is going on. Although the 
population has inereatedt the evidence before 
the House of Commons showed that in some 
of our large towns, as Bristol for example, 
baJceri, butcherit and the venders of nutri- 
tious food, have decreasedt and alehousps and 
gin-shops for the sale of poison have multi- 
plied ten to one, and while the grocer becomes 
a bankrupt for want of custom, the innkeeper 
drives his blood horses, and the gin-seller 
builds a palace. In our time the tradesman 
cannot keep his books, the senator get up 
his speech, the barrister defend his client, 
nor the parson compose his sermon, without 
seeking inspiration from alcohol. Were 
either of these to dine or sup without a little 
of this poison, he tells us that he could not 
proceed with his calling or profession. 
Genius, talent, and religion seem to be fled, 
and their vile substitutes are a wine- bottle 
or beer-barrel. Even the hospitality of 
friendship and the cheerful intercourse of 
relatives, seem no longer to flow from human 
sympathy and religious principle, but to be 
drawn directly from the cask or decanter: to 
such a degree are we unnerved in body and 
perverted in mind and morals ! Were this 
love of strong drink removed, we should be- 
come the most moral and healthy of the 
nations. Science has already done wonders 
in tracing out what is useful and what is 
pernicious lo our constitution. Although 
life has been so dreadfully sacrificed and 
tortured, yet within the last half century- 
Science has added not less than ten or twelve 
years to the period of our existence ; and if, 
while having to contend with all the counter- 
acting influence of alcohol she has done so 
much, how much greater would have been 
her blessings but for this destructive liquor I 
Hitherto, also, chemistry has employed itself 
cliiefly in preventing disease, or in disco* 
rerin^ remedies ; but let its penetrating eye 
be turned more directly and extensively to 
the examination of what is nutritious and 
what is deleterious, and we shall approximate 
to that happy state in which < the inha- 
bitant shall no more say I am sick.* '* 

The next portion of the essay, which 
embraces also three chapters, treats of 
fermentation — the nature and proper- 
ties of alcoholic drinks — and their his- 



tory derived both from sacred and pro- 
fane sources. 

frhat are intoxicating liquors ? is a 
question that it now behoves every 
man, woman, and child of the commu- 
nity, to ask, before they use them them- 
selves or gfivB to anSther. Their very 
essence being poisonous, it becomes a 
matter of no light moment, as to what 
is our duty respecting them. There is 
no medium argument that we can call 
to our aid. The idea of moderate use, 
is wholly out of place. As well might 
we talk of moderate theft, or murder. 
Criminality either attaches to the indi* 
vidual, or it does not. It is not many 
years since that the chemical process 
by means of which the intoxicatiug 
quality is communicated, was, to the 
great bulk of the people, a compara- 
tively hidden mystery. The manufac- 
turer, himself, Wte at a loss to ex plain 
how the evil change took place. Few 
suspected the real origin, and fewer, 
still, felt that, thereby, a ban ought to 
have been fixed on them. Alcohol is 
the fiery spirit, that, in a greater or 
less degree, forms the constituent cha- 
racter of them all. Many persons con- 
found distillation with fermentation. 
Others, while they ascribe the most 
hateful properties to the former, think 
well of the latter. As though a poison 
may be so diffused, as to be rendered 
innocuous. It may be useful for us to 
notice what our author says on this 
subject — 

*' Vinous fermentation produces alcohol, or 
the intoxicating spirit of all our modern 
inebriating liquors. That which intoxicates, 
whether in gin, rum, brandy, whisky, wine, 
beer, or eider, is the same principle, and is 
called alcohol, or spirits of wine It may 
exist in different proportions in different 
liquors, but still the intozioatiog principle in 
all alcoholic drinks is the same kind of 
spirit. 

'* The difference betweea distillation and 
fermentation is. that by the application of 
heat the distiller obtains a larger quantity 
of spirit from the saccharine base than' does 
the brewer. Fermentation is necessary Co 
precede distillation, otherwise there would 
be no alcohol to extract. In wines and beer 
you have a portion of the grape, or the malt 
held in solution, but in ardent spirits you 
have nothing but alcohol and water. 

'<Gin, rum, brandy, whiaky, &o., when 
pure, are nothing but alcohol and water; 
and the fiery spirit in eft«h of ihem is ob« 
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tained by heat and fermentation from Tarious 
saceharine subataaces. Gin, whiaky, and 
British biandy are distilled Trom grain : mm 
from sugar and molasses; and foreign brandy 
from grapes; but in neither of these is there 
tha least particle of nouriahment. It ia the 
aim of the distiller to conrert every atom of 
the substance he diatila into apirit. The 
more he can attenuate his liquor, the lighter 
it is, the thinner it is, the less it has of any- 
thing like nutrition, the greater his success 
and profit," 

The earliest inhabitants of the world 
were ignorant of this substance. 

** Alcohol was unknown to the ancients. 
They appear to have known something of the 
distillation of plants and flowera, but nothing 
whatever of the modern art of obtaining 
spirits of wine, or pure alcohol, from the 
grape, or from grain. The ninth century is 
the eatliest period at which any mention is 
made of alcohol ; and spirit did not come 
into general use until the latter part of the 
sixteenth century ; previous to that period it 
vraa confined to the shop of the apoihecary.' 

As a necessary consequence therefore, 
the wines of antiquity were of a very 
different description to those of modern 
times. We have been accustomed to 
think and speak harshly of the character 
of the ancients. We have viewed them 
rather in the light of bacchanalians, 
than as men who studied and respected 
the rules of sobriety. We have, no 
doubt, gathered this opinion more, in 
connexion with their paganism^ than 
from any real insight into their history. 
Calm consideration of the matter, how- 
ever, will soon remove the error from 
our minds. As our author clearly 
shows it could not, from the nature of 
things, have been the case. 

** It is well known that grapes adapted to 
produce the strongest wines will not yield 
more than eight per cent, of spirit, and there-, 
fore net be stronger than modern ale. France 
is said to be the most suitable climate in the 
world for the growth of a grape that will 
produce a strong wine, yet the French wines 
are generally spoken of as vsak. The fact 
is, the strongest wine which the pure juice 
of the gprape would yield by fermentation 
would be comparatif ely weak, and therefore, 
until distillation was discovered, and pure 
spirit was obtained to mix with wines, the 
most poteiit alcoholic drinks were far from 
being strong. In warm countries the grapes 
were too sweet to produce much alcohol. 
We all knew that sweet apples will not yield 
strong cider, consequently the wines of all 
very warm countries must haVe been very 
weak indeed." 

VOL. I.] 



How opposed, in contrast with this 
fact* is the strength of our modern 
wines. 

*« Port, which is one of our favourite wines, 
ranges from 21 to 25 per cent, ; a very con- 
siderable proportion of the sherry that ia 
drunk would be found to be equally potent. 
And this large amount of strength, liquid fire, 
or poison, is obtained by mixing them with 
brandy or some other species of alcohol. A 
filthy sort of brandy called < old ttrap* is 
addt d to port and other wines to render them 
acceptable to our English palate. For it 
should be observed, that we are the most 
drinking people alive, and foreigners, know- 
ing our taste for potent liquors, add a greater 
quantity of alcohol to the wines imported to 
this country than to those which they pre- 
pare for any other nation. Our home-made 
wines have generally a portion of brandy 
added to them, and when this is not the case, 
many of them are the mere result of sugar, 
yeast, and water, and therefore, neither 
British nor foreign wmes can affoid us any 
criterion by which to judge of the character 
of those drinks which are the simple and 
genuine product of the juice of the grape. 
Still, the fact that port, sherry, &c , must be 
brandied to impart unto them a sufiicient de- 
gree of alcohol to please our vitiated appe- 
tite, is a cogent proof that we are far from 
being satisfied with the unadulterated pro- 
duce of the grape." 

But in order to determine this ques- 
tion aright, we roust take into the ac- 
count the amount of adulteration to 
which our common drinking beverages 
are subjected, both by the manufacturer 
and vendor. On this point, our author 
adduces several indubitable authorities. 
And we would say, let the wine bibber, 
or the wine drinker, after reading the 
evidence placed before him, still pal- 
liate if he can his continued use of ar- 
ticles so deleterious. 

*' In the Bssay on Brewing, published in 
the Library of Useful Knowledge, we find 
that in the nunufacture of beer, * sagar, 
molasses, honey, and liquorice, are used for 
malt. Broom, opium, gentian, quassia, 
aloes, marsh trefoil, opium, cocvlu* indieut^ 
ignatia amara, tobacco, wut'vomica, are used 
for hops, and the laat mentioned are known 
to be highly poisonous. Saltpetre, salt pru- 
nella, or common salt, mixed with wheat or 
bean flour, jaZop, the fiery liquid called 
spirit of Maraota, bruised green copperas, 
lime, marble dust, oyster shells, egg shells, 
sulphate of lime, hartshorn ahavings, the 
herb bennet, or common avens, notgalls, 
and the subcarbonates of potash and soda, 
are used to prevent acidity. Sweet flag» 
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eoriander-He^ds, eamways, oravga peel, 
ortDge pea», long pepper, capticuin, giain 
of paradise, have been employed for flHTour 
and pungency. CoctduB indicus, bitter bean, 
nnz'vomica, and opium, which are strong' 
poiaons, are need for the purpose of pro- 
ducing intoxication.' Here the reader wiU 
perceive bow ayarice has invented, and the 
most beartlees cupidity has studied, to en- 
rich itself at the expense of the health, and 
Dyes, and morals of the people. If alcohol 
of itself is a poison, here we haye it satu* 
rated or supplanted b) the most deleterious 
drugs. From Parliamentary Returns we 
find that some years the duty paid to go- 
vernment for 

£. J. d. 
NuxoVomica was . 631 4 2 
Extract of ditto . . 4 7 6 

Cooulus f ndicns 569 19 5 

Grains of Paradise . 3.191 2 2 
"The reader will also observe, that the 
consumption of these articles, which are 
chiefly employed in manufacturing beer nnd 
porter, has of late years incrensad rather 
than diminished. Nux-Vomica, for example, 
which is a horrid poison, paid in 1830, 191/. 
duty, but in 1833, it paid 5172. 15r. ; Cocu- 
lus Indicus paid in 1829, 139/. 15* , but in 
1833, 5692. 19s. 5(Z.; thus the instruments 
of disorganisation, demoralisation, and death, 
were never more used than at present. In- 
creased sppetite and demand afford those 
who prey upon the health and morals of the 
people such an ample opportunity to indulge 
their nefarious and deadly practices. 

** Wines and spirits we know are adulte- 
rated to a greater extent than beer. We 
haye already mentioned the horrid death of 
the wine-seller, who wss smitten with in- 
sufferable remorse, at the thought of the 
many that he had murdered by his devices 
in adulterating wine. I heard a medical 
man very lately recommend port urine to a 
aick lady, and he told me that he did so, 
because the arteMc in the wine would be 
useful in her complaint; however, he did 
not cure her by the poison, though I am 
happy to say, thst in her case, total absti- 
nence has effected a perfect cure, and there- 
fore, succeeded in a disease in which all the 
doctors failed. A respectable individual 
states, that 'in the Isle of Sheppy many 
persons are employed in picking up copperas 
itoneB from the sea-beach, which being taken 
to a manufactory, copperas is extracted, and 
then shipped to Oporto, to be sold to the 
vine-dresser and wine merchants, and by 
them is mixed with the port wine, to give it 
its peculiar astringent quality." 

In the following chapter, our author 
ha» furnished us with an invaluable 
compendium of the history of inebriat- 
ing and of unfermented drinks, in which 



he has displayed a knowledge of an\rfent 
literature, that well merits the attention 
and investigation of the classic reader. 

We have, no doubt, laboured under 
much disadvantage from the fact, that 
all our translators have, as with common 
consent, affixed the idea of wine to 
every thing connected with the juice 
of the grape, without distinguiahiDg 
its relative qualities. That these wines 
were not all intoxicating, is manifest. 
The Tery nature of the climate that 
produced them, altogether precluded 
this. It was the familiar practice of 
oriental nations, as we are told it is 
nowy to evaporate the juice, as a wise 
precaution against the influence of the 
heat of the atmosphere, and thus the 
acetous fennentatiou was prevented. 
Their wines were, in their natural 
state, therefore, thick syrups^ and when 
used, were diluted with water, accord- 
ing to the taste of the person who 
drank them. . Hence, our author comes 
to the just conclusion, that wines, so 
produced, must have been uufermented, 
and, of course, unintoxicating. 

** We have the most uuqueationable evi- 
dence that the wines of the ancients were 
thick and eweet, or, in other words, were 
sirups, but you cannot make a sirup out of a 
fermented trine. The sugar has been de- 
composed, part of it has escaped in the form 
of carbonic acid, and the other part remains 
in the form of alcohol ; and, therefore, you 
cannot condense the jcarbonic acid, for that 
ia gone; you cannot condense the alcohol 
which remains in the wine, for that will 
begin to escape before the liquor boils ; and 
you cannot condense the water, for that will 
fly off in the form of steam ; and the small 
residuum that remains will not be a sirup, 
hot a substance which, when thoroughly 
dried, more resembles cinders than sugar, 
and probably consists chiefly of carbon or 
charcoal, or some other hard indigestible 
substance. I haye boiled the juice of the 
grape before it haa fermented, and by so 
doing have obtained a rich airup, or rather 
a beautiful aromatic honey, and this when 
diluted with water, formed a most delicious 
drink. The thickness of the sirup, of course, 
depended on the length of time that it 
boiled or the evaporation that had taken 
place. Bnt I never could condense a fer- 
mented wine. In some cases, the liquor 
has become ao sour as to defy my' power to 
sweeten it; but, in every case, the spirit has 
first escaped, then the water or sieam, and 
the residuum from a pint of wine haa been 
very small indeed, and very unlike a sirup. 
Let any wine drinker attempt to inspissate 
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bis port, abeny, or darat, mad be vill l d b» w 
in Tain. You caaaot by boOin^ tbickem or 
produce a simp ham any Modem •fenBcated 
wines, and beaee yon bave a proof cqnal to 
any demoustrsdoa of EneUd, tbat if tbo 
ancient wines were tkiek and awett, tbof 
were not lenaented. And as they 
ignorant of discillstion, cbcj bsd no 
alcohol to put into their wince ; if, Aenfoie, 
their Odtk, swerf, wiaee were incbristinf. 
they were made so by dmgs, b«t were net 
stapifying froas spirit obtaued by fcimenla^ 
tion» and consequently altogether nnlike onr 
modern intoxicating beTerages.** 

Oar author olwerTet on Ihia sobjeet : 

** The practices snd exaaiplea of antiquity 
bsTO freqnently been ana)ed sgainst the 
doctrine of total abatinence ; bat a fsir and 
candid examination of hiatorj have afaown 
that the winee of the ancienta, the drinking 
cuatoms of the andenta, the taate and appe- 
tite of the ancients, and eren their druahcn- 
nesa, were of a character altogether dilTerent, 
and, in many caaes the rery opposite, Co 
ours. Both Pliny and Plutarch, and etherv, 
prore that the moat popular, moat naeful, 
and wholeaome wine, was that which waa 
deprived of all atrength or spirit ; in a word, 
was a wine which one who pnctiees totsl 
abstinence would rarelf hcsiute to drink. 
If the authority of antiquity ia pleaded, we 
certainly bare a riitht to demand that our 
opponenta should firat produce aome of tbe 
wines of antiquity; until they do the latter, 
all reference to the former is worse than 
absurd." 

Having dismined this topic, onr 
author proceeds, in the following chap- 
ter, to inrestigate, at length, that most 
weighty and important feature con- 
nected 'with our principle, namely, the 
wine question. It would be cold praise 
to say that he has dealt with it calmly 
and dispassionately. He has done far 
more in haring swept away the cob- 
webs of theological disputation, and 
ascertained, ais nr as human authority 
may determine, the ^ mind of the Spirit.^ 
We heartily commend this portion of 
the essay to the Christian student, as 
worthy of his most serious regard. We 
will afford the general reader one pas- 
sage, illustratire of our author's riews 
on the dirine economy in reference to 
the ancient Jews: — 

"That our indulgent Creator has not 
deemed wine eaaential to the anatenance of 
mankind is erident from the fact, that when 
he himself baa miraculously made prorision 
for his people, he baa not thought proper to 
produce wine or intoxicathig drinks. For 
lorty years long he fed the children of Israel 



with snnim, hot we do not iad that be gave 
them any thing inioxicsling to drink. For 
forty ysers therefore he allowed the congre- 
gatioa of laiael to drink nothing but water ; 
and it ia worthy of reaaark, that the children 
which were brought up in thcae principlea of 
total abstinence became the aaost moral and 
▼aliant of the laraelites that hare exiated 
from that day to tfaia. The writer jmt 
quoted, who denied the inspiration of the 
angel's injunction to the wife of Ifanoah, 
says, thst •the tran hmmd 9f nee^ara^* cauaed 
these lanelites to drink water for ao long a 
period. It mav be ao, but unfortunately for 
the writer's argument, thU band which he 
branda with the name ' Iron,* was the hand 
of Jdmrah. It waa JehoTah alone who pro- 
vided them with drink, and tbat drink waa 
water. And anrely onr opponent, who, to 
rid hiaaaelf of the example of Samaon, sirea 
up the inapiration of a divine command, will 
not wax s-i hold as to affirm, that it would 
bare been more difficult for omnipatenoe to 
have brought them wine or strong beer to 
drink then it wss to bring tbem arater. The 
' iron handed ncceaaity,' of which he speaka, 
waa, after all, the hnioriemtwiU and graeumg 
pieamire mfomr imdmlgent Creator oad Sartoar. 
Omnipotent lore, which could aa eaaily have 
given theae people wine or nectar, gave 
them water, and gave it.tbembecaoae infinite 
wiadcm and goodnem deemed this drink the 
OBoat auitable for them, and the beat beverage 
with which they could be supplied. Leat it 
abonld be intimated tbat they drank water aa 
a pooishment, it should be remembered that 
the ehildren and young peoi^le were not the 
ebjecta of divine indignation, nor were they 
thna punished for the ains of their iathera; 
bea-dea the rich bounty of Jehovah ia feeding 
them with the 'bread of heaven,' * wiA 
oMgeU^ /ood,* * in apvcadiiig a table for them 
in the wildemcaa, and bringing them water 
from the lock,' are oftei^ referred to in the 
Scriptore, to ahow that these ycmng people 
were especially well provtuoned dnrii^ theae 
forty yofra." 

No small importance should be at- 
tached to the various facts and testi- 
monies afforded, of the perfect safety 
and advantage with which intoxicating 
liqaors may be altogether dispensed 
with. The doctrine of total abstinence 
is no vague theory. It has al ready gone 
through an ordeal, which, had it not been 
Iwised upon sound principle, would long 
since have scattered it to. the winds. 
We have no fear for the truth itself, 
however much concern we feel for the 
faithful reeommendaUonM of that truth, 
on the |Nut of its followers. One thing, 
indeed, is cert»n, that its progress hu, 
hitherto, been marked with signal suc- 
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cess, and we see nothing to check our 
warm hopes and wishes that it will 
still proceed in its onward course, until 
it fills the land. The consideration of 
this topic, and the duties devolving on 
those who adopt it, occupy the two last 
chapters. Our author's closing ohser- 
vations arc exceedingly weighty — 

'* Should the prineiple of total abstinence 
prosper, and it is toofirmly based on science 
and religion to allovr it to fail,— should this 
prineiple g?iccceJ,— the prospect before us 
is one of the most cheering imaginable. 
There is, then, the probability of ^very house 
becoming, in the strict sense of the vord, a 
< home: The bleeding hearts of wives would 
be healed, hungry children would be fed, and 
both them and their parents would be seen 
clothed in their right mind. Our manufac- 
turers would receive an impulse from home 
consumption that would make us indepen- 
dent on foreign resources. Our national 
health would be improved, because we 
should then be delivered from one of the 
direst pests that ever smote the human 
family ; and we should be what, considermg 
our scientific and physiological knowledge, 
we ought to be, one of the healthtest people 
upon the face of the earth. Our various 
schools and other institutions for the intel* 
lectual and moral improvement of the people, 
would then reward the highest expectations 
of their conductors and supporters. The 
house of God would be well attended, and 
the church would no longer have to weep 
over her ministers, members, and hopeful 
converts, betrayed, fallen, and slain by these 
bewitcl.in^ drinks. All the institutions that 
have for their object tlie salvation of the 
world, would then be nobly and liberally 
supported. The Bible Society, which is 
God's store-house to supply a starving world 
with the bread of life ; and the Missionary 
Society, which is God's angel to carry the 
bread of heaven to the nations, would receive 
every needful resource and facility for so 
glorious a work. Delivered from the debili- 
tating and poisonous effects of alcoholic 
drinks, the firm and strong constitutions of 
Englishmen would be able to endure the 
hardships of every climate, and the sun of 
the missionary, er wife ef the missionary, 



would rarely ' go down before it was noon ;* 
nor would the drinking habits of our coun> 
trymen again disgust the sober and absti- 
nent pagans of other lands, and produce in 
the breasts of heathens a prejudice against 
the religion, which, in their estimation, came 
Troro an island of drunkards. From what is 
wasted in inebriating poisons, a considerable 
portion would be consecrated to the service 
of God, and thus an impetua would be given 
te our religious institutions far beyond our 
present anticipations. The life, talent, moral 
feeling, and energy, which these drinks have 
almost blasted and destroyed, would be 
rencued from ruin, and devoted to the coun- 
try, to science, and religion. Let total ab- 
stinence be adopted, and then the golden age 
of prophecy and of the millennium would be 
seen commencing its era of health, peace, 
prosperity, and piety, throughout the world. 
To aid in bringing that day, every angel in 
heaven is already winged for flight; every 
promise and prophecy of revelation, pregnant 
with blessings for our ruined world, travail in 
birth ; the Son of God, clothed in his 
priestly vestments of intercession, is now 
pleading near the altar of incense ; or, girt 
with omnipotence, is just about to as- 
cend his chariot of salvation ; and all 
that is wanting to move with rapidity- and 
effect this evangelical apparatus, is the 
co-operation of earth. Let that be granted, 
i^nd then * the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together. 
as the mouth of the Lord bath spoken.' " 

In conclusion of our notice of this 
invaluable work, we would remark, that 
it has passed already into the fourth 
edition. A sufiicient proof, we think, 
both of the just discernment of the 
public mind, as well as of the intellect 
tual taste of a class of readers, neces- 
sarily embraced in the number of those 
who have. a vailed themselves of its in- 
formation, namely, our total abstinence 
brethren. Thus affording manifest 
proof, that the presSy legitimately cm- 
ployed, will become no mean auxiliary 
to the progress of the temperance refor- 
mation in this our beloved isle, and 
I through the world. 



T. Harjette, Printer, Craven Buildings, Drury Lane, Strand. 
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